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PREFACE. 


Encoubaoed  by  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  first  edition 
of  the  '^  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century'^  was  re- 
oeived^  I  felt  it  to  be  no  less  a  dnty  than  a  pleasure  to  do  all  I  oonld 
to  improve  it  when  it  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form. 
Accordingly,  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work^  I  have  given 
not  only  the  chief  portion  of  my  own  time,  aside  from  my  school- 
daties,  to  further  reading  and  investigations  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  literary 
firicndfl,  whose  kindness  I  would  hereby  gratefully  acknowledge.  If 
they  see  that  I  have  not  in  all  cases  adopted  their  suggestions,  I  am 
sore  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  concede  to  me  that  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  they  would  claim  for  themselves.  I 
have  also  courteously  received  from  many  of  the  living  authors 
directions  where  I  could  obtain  fuller  information  concerning  their 
own  lives  and  publications,  and  thus  have  corrected  a  few  errors 
in  the  first  edition.  « 

Twenty-seven  new  authors  will  be  found  in  the  present  edition; 
namely,  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Thomas  Carlylc,  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, George  Croly,  Allan  Cunningham,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Thomas  Dick,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Augustus 
Hare,  Charles  Julius  Hare,  James  Hogg^  Leigh  Hunt,  John  Keblc, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Charles  Mackay,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 

David  Macbeth  Moir,  John  Moultrie,  Mungo  Park,  Bryan  Waller 
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Proctor,  James  Smith,  Caroline  Anne  Southey,  Jane  Taylor,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Alaric  TVatts,  John  Wolcot. 

As  in  the  former,  so  in  this  edition,  some  may  not  find  a  favorite 
author  noticed,  nor  favorite  pieces  of  many  whose  names  do  appear; 
but  they  who  can  best  estimate  the  nature  of  such  a  labor,  and  the 
embarrassment  which  must  have  been  constantly  felt  from  the  very 
richness  and  variety  of  the  materials,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  make 
all  allowance  for  any  errors  of  omission  or  of  commission.  But  one 
thing  I  can  truly  say, — I  have  endeavored  to  represent  the  views  and 
feelings  of  every  author  inserted,  fairly  and  honestly ;  and  where 
any  one  has  shown  that  his  heart  was  particularly  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  any  one  great  subject,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  let  his  views  on  that  subject  appear. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  can  wish  no  greater 
favor  shown  to  this  work  than  the  "  Compendium"  has  received ; 
and  having  taken  every  pains  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  I  could, — 
not  to  please  any  clique  or  sect,  or  to  favor  any  particular  latitude 
or  special  market,  but  to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and 
education  in  harmony  with  pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  cause  of  universal  truth,  I  now  commit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  public. 

Charles  D.  Cleveland. 

PHXLADILPBIiy  July  A,  1853. 

Non. — In  this  second  impression  from  Iho  stereotype  plates  I  have  corrected 
three  or  fonr  errors  detected  in  the  firi^t.  find  mndc  some  additions  to  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  Herbert  Knowlvs,  Lwtitia  K.  Maclean,  (L.  E.  L.,)  Lant  Carpenter, 
Amelia  Opie,  John  Eeble,  and  Caroline  Anne  Sonthej. 

C.  D.  C. 
March,  1854. 
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JOSEPH  WARTON,  1722—1800. 

Li  entering  npon  the  Bubject  of  English  Litoratare  of  the  present  oentnry,  it 
ii  gratifying  to  begin  with  the  name  of  one  who,  to  the  character  of  a  pleasing 
poet,  a  profound  scholar,  a  tastefol  and  jadicions  critic,  and  a  snccessAil  and 
Tenerated  school-master,  nnites  that  of  a  pare  Christian,  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
■I  Joseph  Warton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Warton,  Professor  of 
Poetiy  in  Oxford  Unirersitj,  and  was  bom  at  Dansfold,  in  the  coonty  of  Sarrej, 
in  April,  1722.  He  was  educated  bj  his  father  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he 
entered  Winchester  school;  and  while  there,  so  distingaishcd  himself  for  his 
poetical  talents,  that  ho  became  a  contributor  to  the  poetrj  of  the  "Gentleman's 
Magaaino."!  In  1740,  ho  removed  to  Oxford  Uniyersitj.  How  he  spent  his  time 
there  may  be  learned  from  the  following  interesting  xx>rtion  of  a  letter  to  his 
father,  upon 

LONGINUS. 

To  help  me  in  some  parts  of  my  last  collections  from  Lonffinns, 
I  have  read  a  good  part  of  Dioujsius  Halicamassus :  so  that  I 
think  by  this  time  I  ought  fallj  to  understand  the  structure  of 
words  and  sentences.  I  shall  read  Longinus  as  long  as  I  live :  it 
is  impossible  not  to  catch  fire  and  raptures  from  his  glowing  style. 
The  noble  causes  he  gives,  at  the  conclusion,  for  the  decay  of  the 
sublime  amongst  men,  to  wit,  the  love  of  pleasure,  riches,  and 
idleness,  would  almost  make  one  look  down  upon  the  world  with 
contempt,  and  rejoice  in,  and  wish  for  toils,  poverty,  and  dangers 
to  combat  with. 

*  HiA  first  oontribation  waa  in  October,  1739,  and  nmy  bo  found  In  toI.  ix.  p.  545.  In  the 
nnw  month  appeared,  in  thia  magaxine,  Akenslde's  ^  Htoiu  to  Science :"  in  the  next  page, 
aJuwniU)  mnnet  by  Oollins  signed  "Dolicatulus;"  and  in  the  next  month,  p.  599,  ia  Mrs. 
Caricr'a  beautiful  '*Ode  to  Molnntholy."  So  much  baa  tbLi  periodical  done  to  ushar  tbo  lint 
arodoctlona  of  genliu  Into  tlie  world  t 
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In  17i4,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  waa  immediately  ordained,  and  officiated 
u  hif  father*!  curate  in  the  church  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  till  Febmarj, 
1740.  In  this  year,  he  published  a  small  volume -of  ''Odes  on  Various  Subjects.*' 
They  are  seventeen  in  number,  and,  though  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Collins, 
published  the  same  year,  they  are  characterized  by  a  fine  taste  and  fancy,  and 
much  ease  of  versification.  The  odei  «To  Liberty,*'  <'To  Content^"  and  "To 
Fancy"  are  the  best  "The  latter  abounds,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "in  a  succession  of 
■trongly  oontrosted  and  high-wrought  imagery,  clothed  in  a  versification  of  the 
jnreetest  cadence  and  most  brilliant  polish."* 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  odes,  he  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Wynslade,  and  thereupon  married  a  Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
engaged.  With  her  he  enjoyed  the  highest  domestic  happiness,  and  devoted  all 
bii  leisure  hours  to  the  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics,  which  were 
to  be  aoeompanied  by  Pitt's  version  of  the  JEneid,  and  the  original  Latin  of  the 
whole.  In  1753,  this  elegant  and  valuable  accession  to  classical  literature  was 
completed  and  published,  accompanied  by  notes,  dissertations,  commentaries,  and 
essays.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  Worton's  version  of  the  Georgics  and 
Eclogues  was  pronounced  far  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it  "  To  every 
classical  reader,  indeed,"  remarks  Mr.  Wooll,  "Warton's  Virgil  will  ofibrd  the 
richest  ftind  of  instruotion  and  amusement ;  and  as  a  professional  man  I  hesitate 
not  to  declare,  that  I  scarcely  know  a  work  to  the  upper  classes  of  schools  so 
pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  advantages;  as  it  imi>arts  information,  without 
the  encouragement  of  idleness,  and  crowns  the  exertions  of  necessary  and  land« 
able  industry  with  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  unadulterated  taste."^ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1753,  applied 
to  him,  from  Hawkesworth,  to  assist  in  the  "Adventurer:"  "Being  doeired," 
■ays  hOf  "  to  look  out  for  another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose  tand  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist  them,  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion of  your  studies,  Ac. :  the  province  of  criticism  and  literature  they  are  very 
desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil."'  llis  first  paper  is  No.  4.0, 
dated  April  24, 1753,  containing  a  "Parallel  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn- 
ing." His  communications  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  whole  work,  and  are 
written  "  with  an  extent  of  erudition,  and  a  purity,  elegance,  and  vigor  of  lan- 
guage, which  demand  very  high  praise."^ 

In  the  year  1755,  Warton  was  chosen  second  master  of  Winchester  school,  for 
which  high  office  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  talents  and  character,  as  he 
united  to  his  great  learning  a  peculiar  aptness  to  impart  instruotion,  and  the  rare 
art  of  exeiting  in  his  scholars  an  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  a  love  and  respect 
for  himself.  The  next  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of  bis  "  Essay  on  tho 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,"  which  must  ever  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 

•  R«ed  a  well-written  blognplilcal  Rkctcfa  of  Wuion,  in  Drake't  EmjH,  vol.  v.  p.  112; 
and  another  in  8lr  Egerton  BrydgM'  •<  Censora  LiterariL**  vol.  Ir.  p.  340,  uf  the  2d  edition. 

•  Weoirs  **  Memoin  of  Warton,"  p.  28. 

•  See  the  whole  letter  In  Crakcr's  Bos  well.  vol.  i.  802. 

«  Sir  Effarton  Brydges.  Of  the  140  namben  of  the  *<  Adventurer,"  ITawkcnrorth*  wrote 
TS,  Johnson  Vi,  Warton  31,  Bathurst  7,  Mrs.  Chapone  3;  Ooleman  1,  and  3  are  anonynM>us. 


•  rer  aa  aeeoaat  ef  Hawkesworth,  see  ''Onmpeedlam  of  Eagllfh  LIteratare,**  p.  000. 
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ihpuat  and  intflrestlng  prodacUons  in  the  department  of  orittcism.  "  It  abounds/' 
»yt  Dr.  Dnikcy  "  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral  diaqaieition,  is  written  in 
I  Btjle  of  great  ease  and  pnrity/and  exhibits  a  taste  refinedi  chaste,  and  classical. 
Id  ibort,  it  is  a  work  which,  however  often  pemted,  affords  fresh  delight,  and  may 
b«  considered  as  one  of  the  books  best  adapted  to  excite  a  lore  of  literatore." 

In  1766,  be  sacceeded  to  the  head-mastership  of  Winchester  school,  which  be 
held  till  1793,  wben,  being  scTcnty-one  years  old,  he  resigned  this  position,  and 
retired  to  the  Rectory  of  Wickham,  in  Hants.  ''That  ardent  mind,"  says  Mr. 
Wooll  in  hij  "  Memoirs,''  "  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished  the  exercise  of 
hie  pablio  duties,  did  not  desert  him  in  the  hours  of  leisure  and  retirement;  for 
insetinty  wa£  foreign  to  his  nature.  Ilis  panonage,  his  farm,  his  garden,  were 
nltiraled  and  adorned  with  the  eagerness  and  taste  of  undiminished  youth.  His 
lirely  sallies  of  playful  wit,  his  rich  stores  of  literaiy  anecdote,  and  the  polished 
tad  habitual  ease  with  which  he  imperceptibly  entered  Into  the  rarious  ideas  and 
ponuits  of  men,  rendered  him  an  acquaintance  both  profitable  and  amusing; 
whilst  his  unaffected  piety  and  unbounded  charity  stamped  him  a  pastor  adored 
\j  his  parishioneni.  Difficult  indeed  would  it  be  to  decide  whether  he  shone  in 
a  degree  less,  in  this  social  character,  than  in  the  closet  of  criticism  or  the  chair 
of  instruction." 

He  did  not,  however,  sink  into  literary  idleness.  In  1797,  he  edited  the  works 
of  P<^>e,  in  nine  rolumes,  octavo.  The  notes  to  this  edition,  which  necessarily 
isdode  the  greatest  part  of  his  oelcbrated  **  £ssay,"  are  highly  entertaining  and 
iaEtmetiTe.1  He,  however,  was  censured  for  introducing  some  pieces  of  Pope's, 
vhieh  Warbnrton  had  very  properly  omitted.  But  he  was  not  deterred  by  the 
Usme  he  thus  suffered  from  entering  upon  an  edition  of  Dryden,  which,  alas ! 
ha  did  not  live  to  finish,  though  he  left  two  volumes  ready  for  the  press.  He  died 
Fdvnaiy  23, 1800,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow,  one  son,  (the  Rev.  John  Warton,) 
and  three  daughters.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this  most  excellent 
■aa;— one  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  soundest  critics  England  has  produced. 

ODE   TO  LIBERTY. 

O  Goddess,  on  whose  steps  attend 
Pleasure,  and  laughter-loving  health, 
White-mantled  Peace  with  olive-wand, 
Young  Joy,  and  diamond-scepter'd  Wealth, 
Blithe  Plenty,  with  her  loaded  horn, 
With  Science  bright-ey'd  as  the  mom ; 
In  Britain,  which  for  ages  past 
Has  been  thy  choicest  darling  care, 
Who  madest  her  wise,  and  strong,  and  fair. 
May  thy  best  blessings  ever  lost ! 

For  thee,  the  pining  prisoner  mourns, 
Depriv'd  of  food,  of  mirth,  of  light ; 
For  thee  pale  slaves  to  galleys  chain*d. 
That  ply  tough  oars  from  morn  to  night; 

*  lUweoe  has  Ineorpomtcd  most  of  Wiuinn'ii  notofi  in  his— now  the  best— edition  of  Pops^ 
liQit.8vo. 
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The«  the  proud  Sultan's  beauteous  train, 
Bj  eunuchs  guarded,  weep  in  Tain, 
Tearing  the  roses  from  their  locks ; 
And  Guinea's  captive  kings  lament, 
Bj  Christian  lords  to  labor  sent, 
Whipt  like  the  dull,  unfeeling  ox. 

Inspir'd  bj  thee,  deaf  to  fond  Nature's  cries. 

Stem  Brutus,  when  Rome's  genius  loudly  spoke. 

Gave  her  the  matchless  filial  sacrifice, 

Nor  tum'd,  nor  trembled  at  the  deathful  stroke  I 

And  he  of  later  age,  but  equal  fame. 

Dared  stab  the  tyrant,  though  he  loyed  the  fViend. 

How  burnt  the  ISpartan*  with  warm  patriot  flame, 

In  thy  great  cause  his  yalorous  life  to  end  I 

How  burst  Gustavus  from  the  Swedish  mine  I 

Like  light  from  chaos  dark,  eternally  to  shine. 

When  HeaTen  to  all  thy  joys  bestows. 
And  graves  upon  our  hearts — be  free — 
Shall  coward  man  those  joys  resign, 
And  dare  reverse  this  great  decree  ? 
Submit  him  to  some  idol-king, 
Some  selfish,  passion-guided  thing. 
Abhorring  man,  by  man  abhorr'd, 
Around  whose  throne  stands  trembling  doubt, 
Whose  jealous  eyes  still  roll  about. 
And  murder  with  his  reeking  sword  ? 

Where  trampling  Tyranny  with  Fate 
And  black  Revenge  gigantic  goes, 
Hark,  how  the  dying  infants  shriek ! 
How  hopeless  nge  is  sunk  in  woes ! 
Fly,  mortals,  from  that  fated  land, 
Though  birds  in  shades  of  cassia  sing, 
Harvests  and  fruits  spontaneous  rise, 
No  storms  disturb  the  smiling  skies, 
And  each  soft  breeze  rich  odors  bring. 

Britannia,  watch ! — remember  peerless  Rome, 

Her  high-tower'd  head  dash'd  meanly  to  the  ground ; 

Remember,  Freedom's  guardian,  Grecia's  doom. 

Whom,  weeping,  the  despotic  Turk  has  bound : 

May  ne'er  thy  oak-crown'd  hills,  rich  meads,  and  downs 

(Fame,  Virtue,  Courage,  Poverty,  forgot,) 

Thy  peaceful  villages,  and  busy  towns. 

Be  doom'd  some  death-dispensing  tyrant's  lot; 

On  deep  foundations  may  thy  freedom  stand, 

Long  as  the  surge  shall  lash  thy  sea-enciroled  land. 

ODE  TO  CONTENT. 

Welcome  Content !  from  roofs  of  fretted  gold. 
From  Persian  sofas,  and  the  gems  of  Lid, 

From  courts,  and  camps,  and  crowds, 

Fled  to  my  cottage  mean. 

■LranidM. 
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Meek  Virgin,  wilt  thon  deign  with  me  to  sit 
In  pensive  pleasure  by  mj  glimmering  fire, 

And  with  calm  smile  despise 

The  loud  world's  distant  din  ? 

As  from  the  piny  mountain's  topmost  cliff 
Some  wandering  hermit  sage  hears  unconoem*d. 

Far  in  the  Yale  below, 

The  thundering  torrent  burst ! 

Teach  me,  good  HeaTen,  the  gilded  chains  of  Tice 
To  break ;  to  study  independent  ease ; 

Pride,  pomp,  and  power  to  shun — 

Those  fatal  Syrens  fair, 

That,  rob*d  like  Eastern  queens,  sit  on  high  thrones, 
And,  beckoning  every  thirsty  traveller. 

Their  baleful  cups  present 

With  pleasing  poisons  fraught. 

O  let  me  dwell  in  life's  low  valley,  blest 

With  the  dear  Nymph  I  love,  true,  heartfelt  joy, 

With  chosen  friends  to  turn 

The  polished  AtUo  page ;  I 

Nor  seldom,  if  nor  Fortune  damp  my  wings, 
Nor  dire  Disease,  to  soar  to  Pindus'  hill. 

My  hours,  my  soul  devote 

To  Poesy  and  Love ! 

POETS   NOT   NECESSARILY   NOR   UNIVERSALLY  POOR. 

The  neglect  of  economy,  in  which  great  geniuses  are  supposed 
to  have  indulged  themselves^  has  unfortunately  given  so  much 
lathoritj  and  justification  to  carelessness  and  extravagance^  that 
maoj  a  minute  rhymer  has  fallen  into  dissipation  and  drunkenness^ 
because  Butler  and  Otway  lived  and  died  in  an  alehouse.  As  a 
certain  blockhead  wore  his  gown  on  one  shoulder  to  mimic  the 
negligence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  so  these  servile  imitators  follow 
their  masters  in  all  that  disgraced  them;  contract  immoderate 
debtfly  because  Dry  den  died  insolvent ;  and  neglect  to  change  their 
linen,  because  Smith  was  a  sloven.  '^  If  I  should  happen  to  look 
pale/'  says  Horace,  ''  all  the  hackney- writers  in  Rome  would  im- 
nediatelj  drink  cumin  to  gain  the  same  complexion.'^  And  I 
myself  am  acquainted  with  a  witling  who  uses  a  glass  only  because 
Pope  was  near-sighted. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  mind  occupied  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  and  immensity  of  its  own  conceptions,  glancing 
with  astonishing  rapidity  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  cannot  willingly  submit  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  examining 
the  justness  and  accuracy  of  a  butcher's  bill.  To  descend  from 
the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  nature  and  weigh  oat 
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hops  for  a  brewing,  must  be  invincibly  disgusting  to  a  true  genius : 
to  be  able  to  build  imaginary  palaces  of  the  most  exquisite  archi* 
tccturc,  but  yet  not  to  pay  a  carpenter's  bill,  is  a  cutting  mortifi- 
CJition  and  disgrace  :  to  be  ruined  by  pursuing  the  precepts  of  Vir- 
gil ian  agriculture,  and  by  ploughing  classically,  without  attending 
to  the  wholesome  monitions  of  low  British  farmers,  is  a  circum- 
stance that  aggravates  the  failure  of  a  crop,  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  despises  the  system  of 
modem  husbandry. 

Many  poets,  however,  may  be  found,  who  have  condescended  to 
the  cares  of  economy,  and  who  have  conducted  their  families  with 
all  the  parsimony  and  regularity  of  an  alderman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; who  have  not  superciliously  disdained  to  enter  into  the 
concerns  of  common  life,  and  to  subscribe  to,  and  study  certain 
necessary  dogmas  of  the  vulgar,  convinced  of  their  utility  and 
expediency,  and  well  knowing  that  because  they  are  vulgar,  they 
arc,  therefore,  both  important  and  true. 

If  we  look  backwards  on  antiquity,  or  survey  ages  nearer  onr 
own,  we  shall  find  several  of  the  greatest  geniuses  so  far  from  being 
Hunk  in  indigence,  that  many  of  them  enjoyed  splendor  and  honors, 
or  at  least  were  secured  against  the  anxieties  of  poverty  by  a 
decent  competence  and  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Indeed,  to  pursue  riches  farther  than  to  attain  a  decent  compe- 
tence is  too  low  and  illiberal  an  occupation  for  a  real  genius  to 
descend  to ;  and  Horace  wisely  ascribes  the  manifest  inferiority  of 
the  Koman  literature  to  the  Grecian,  to  an  immoderate  love  of 
money,  which  necessarily  contracts  and  rusts  the  mind,  and  dis- 
qualifies it  for  noble  and  generous  undertakings. 

iEschylus  was  an  officer  of  no  small  rank  in  the  Athenian  army 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  Sophocles  was  an  accom- 
plished general,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  several  meet 
important  expeditions :  Theocritus  was  caressed  and  enriched  by 
Ptolemy ;  and  the  gayety  of  Anacreon  was  the  result  of  ease  and 
plenty :  Pindar  was  better  rewarded  for  mtny  of  his  odes  than 
any  other  bard,  ancient  or  modem,  except  perhaps  Boileau  for  his 
celebrated  piece  of  flattery  on  the  taking  of  Namur :  Vir^l  at  last 
possessed  a  fine  house  at  Rome,  and  a  villa  at  Naples :  '^  Horace," 
says  Swift,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  economy  to  Gay,  "  I  am  sur6 
kept  his  coach :"  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus  dwelt  in  marble  palaces, 
and  had  their  gardens  adomcd  with  the  most  exquisite  capital 
statues  of  Greece :  Milton  was  fond  of  a  domestic  life,  and  lived 
with  exemplary  frugality  and  order:  Corneillc  and  Ilacino  were 
both  admirable  masters  of  their  families,  faithful  husbands,  and 
prudent  economists:  Boileau,  by  the  liberalities  of  Louis,  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  delightful  privacy  at  Auteuil,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  the  management  of  his  finances,  and  despised  that  afiecta- 
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tion  which  arrogantly  aims  to  place  itself  above  the  necessary 
deeoroms  and  rales  of  civil  life;  in  all  which  particulars  they 
were  equalled  by  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope. 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded,  from  a  few  examples  to 
the  contrary,  ^lat  poetry  and  prudence  are  incompatible ;  a  con- 
clusion that  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  disso- 
hte  behavior  of  the  despicable  debauchees  that  disgraced  the  muses, 
and  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  their  lives  and  by  their 
writings.  Let  those  who  arc  blest  with  genius  recollect  that  eco- 
nomy is  the  parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty,  and  of  case ;  and  the 
beaateouS'  sister  of  temperance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  health :  and 
that  profuseness  is  a  cruel  and  crafty  demon,  that  gradually  iu- 
folTcs  her  followers  in  dependence  and  debts;  that  is,  fetters 
them  with  "  irons  that  enter  into  their  souls." 

Adventurer,  No.  59. 
POPE  AS   A   POET. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  a  critical  account,  with  freedom, 

but  it  is  hoped  with  impartiality,  of  each  of  Pope's  works ;  by 

irfiich  review  it  will  appear,  that  the  largest  portion  of  them  is  of 

the  didactic,  moral,  and  satiric  kind ;  and  consequently,  not  of  the 

most  poetic  species  of  poetry ;  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  good 

sense  and  judgment  were  his  characteristical  excellencies,  rather 

than  fancy  and  invention ;  not  that  the  author  of  the  Jiape  of  the 

Lock,  and  E/oisOy  can  be  thought  to  want  imagination,  but  because 

liis imagination  was  not  his  predominant  talent;  because  he  indulged 

it  not;  and  because  he  gave  not  so  many  proofs  of  tliis  talent  as  of 

the  other.     He  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  correct,  even, 

and  exact  poets  that  ever  wrote ;  polishing  his  pieces  with  a  care 

ind  assiduity  that  no  business  or  avocatiun  ever  interrupted :  so 

tint,  if  he  docs  not  frequently  ravish  and  transport  his  reader,  yet 

he  does  not  disgust  him  with  unexpected  inequalities,  and  absurd 

improprieties.    Whatever  poetical  enthusiasm  he  actually  possessed, 

he  withheld  and  stifled.     The  perusal  of  him  affects  not  our  minds 

with  such  strong  emotions  as  we  feel  from  Homer  and  Milton,  so 

dmt  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while 

he  reads  them.     Hence,  he  is  a  writer  fit  for  universal  perusal ; 

adapted  to  all  ages  and  stations;  for  the  old  and  for  the  young; 

the  man  of  business  and  the  scholar.     He  who  would  think  the 

Faerie  Queene,  Palamon  and  ArcifCj  the  Tempest,  or  Comus,  child- 

A  and  romantic,  might  relish  Pope.     Surely  it  is  no  narrow  and 

niggardly  encomium  to  say  he  is  the  great  Poet  of  Reason,  the 

Krst  of  Ethical  authors  in  verse.     And  this  species  of  writing  is, 

ifier  all,  the  surest  road  to  an  extensive  reputation.     It  lies  more 

level  to  the  general  capacities  of  men  than  the  higher  flights  of 

more  genuine  poetry.     We  all  remember  when  even  a  Churchill 
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was  more  in  vogue  than  a  Gray,  He  that  treats  of  fashionable 
follies,  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  that  describes  present  persons 
and  recent  events,  finds  many  readers  whose  understandings  and 
whose  passions  he  gratifies. 

Where,  then,  according  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Essay,  shall  we  with  justice  be  authorized  to  place  our 
admired  PoP£  ?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same  rank  with  iSpenaerj 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud  the 
Eloisa  and  Rape  of  tJie  Lock,  But,  considering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and 
the  knowledge  of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him 
a  place  next  to  Aiiltotij  and  jiutt  above  Dryden,  Yet,  to  bring 
our  minds  steadily  to  make  this  decision,  we  must  forget,  for  a 
moment,  the  divine  Music  Ode  of  Dryden  ;  and  may  perhaps  then 
bo  compelled  to  confess  that,  though  Dryden  be  the  greater  genius, 
yet  Pope  is  the  better  artist. 

The  preference  here  given  to  Pope  above  other  modem  English 
poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies  of 
his  works  iH  general j  and  taken  all  together;  for  there  lureparti 
and  passages  in  other  modern  authors — in  Young  and  in  Thorn- 
son,  for  instance — equal  to  any  of  Pope  ;  and  he*  has  written  no- 
thing in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the  Bard  of  Gray, 


ELIZABETH   MONTAGU,  1720—1800. 

Elizabsth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  Esq.,  was  born  at  York, 
OB  the  2d  of  October,  1720.  When  she  was  about  seven  years  old,  her  parenU 
remoTod  to  Cambridge,  whore  she  derived  great  advantage  in  the  progress  of  her 
education  from  Dr.  Conycrs  M iddleton,*  whom  her  grandmother  had  married  aa 
her  seoond  husband.  Uer  uncommon  sensibility  and  acutcness  of  understanding, 
as  well  as  her  extraordinary  beauty  as  a  child,  rendered  her  an  ol^ject  of  great 
notice  and  admiration  in  the  society  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  from  her  an  account  of  the  learned  conversations  at  which 
in  his  society  she  was  frequently  present;  saying  that>  though  she  might  bat  im- 
perfectly understand  them  then,  she  would  in  future  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  attention  inculcated  by  this  practice. 

In  1742,  she  was  married  to  Edward  Montagu,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Huntingdon.  In  three  years,  however,  he  died,  leaving  hor  the  whole  of  his 
estate,  (for  she  had  no  children,)  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  her  taste 
for  study  and  literary  society  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  1769.  she  published  her 
*'  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare,  compared  with  the  Greek 

■  See  his  life  In  "Oompondiom  of  English  Ltterature^**  p.  489. 
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uid  French  DrainftUe  Poets;  with  lome  Remarkg  upon  tho  Misrepresentations 
of  Voltaire/'  This  work  soon  passed  through  manj  editions,  and  gave  her  a 
high  rank  in  the  literary  world.  The  praise  which  Cowpor  and  Warton  hare 
bestowed  upon  it  is  decisive  as  to  its  merits.  ''  The  learning/'  says  Cowper,  "  the 
good  sense,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  wit  displayed  in  ity  fully  justify  not  only 
my  eompliment,  but  all  compliments  that  either  hare  been  already  paid  to  her 
tslentsy  or  shall  be  paid  hereafter;"  and  Warton  calls  it  ''the  most  elegant  and 
jadicioos  piece  of  criticism  which  the  present  age  has  produced."*  This  essay  is 
sot  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  obscure  passages  of  Shakspeare,  but  *  com- 
prehensire  surrey  of  the  snblimity  of  his  genius,  of  his  profound  knowledge  of 
baoian  nature,  and  of  the  wonderfdl  resources  of  his  imagination. 

Soon  after  the  publica^on  of  this  essay,  she  opened  her  house,  Portman-squaro, 
ia  London,'  to  the  "  Blue  Stocking  Club,"'  and  was  intimate  with  the  most  emi- 
sent  literary  men  of  her  day.  In  private  life  she  was  an  example  of  liberality 
and  benerolence.  Uer  hand  was  always  extended  to  the  protection  of  genius 
aod  the  relief  of  distress.  Her  magnificent  mansion  was  the  resort  of  the  most 
disdngnished  characters  of  her  time;  and  "all  were  emulous  to  testify  their 
esteem,  and  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  the  amiable 
qoaliues  of  her  hcart.'^  It  was  at  her  mansion,  too,  that  an  annuid  entertain- 
meat  was  giren,  on  May-day,  to  all  Uie  climbing-boys  and  chimney-sweepers'  ap- 
prentices in  the  metropolis.  Though  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  lost  the  use 
of  her  eyes,  she  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  August  25, 1800. 

The  works  of  Mrs.  Montagu  consist  of  the  Essay  on  Shakspoare  before  men- 
tioned, and  four  volumes  of  epistolary  correspondence  held  with  most  of  the  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  the  day.  These  letters  do  great  credit  both  to  her  head  and 
heart ;  they  are  written  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style ;  are  filled  with  judi- 
trioua  and  pertinent  reflections  upon  tho  passing  erents  and  the  great  men  of  the 
times;  and,  with  her  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  give  her  no  mean  rank  among  Eng- 
lish authors.  If  not  a  profound  critic,  she  was  certainly  an  acute  and  ingenious 
one,  possessing  judgment  and  taste  as  well  as  learning;  and  if  not  of  such  versa- 
tile talents  as  her  namesake.  Lady  Mary  Wortley,^  she  is  an  example  of  much 
higher  moral  purity  both  in  her  writings  and  character.^  Her  conversational 
powers  were  of  a  truly  superior  order; — strong,  just,  clear,  and  often  eloquent 
Uer  form  was  stately,  and  her  manners  dignified;  and  her  face  is  said  to  have 
retained  strong  remains  of  beauty  through  life. 

«  Hl^torr  of  EnRlUh  Poetry,  i.  Ivli.  Since  Warton  thus  wrote,  however,  we  have  had  criti- 
rimw  on  Shukspeare  of  a  much  hit^hcr  order — such  as  those  of  lUchardson,  Schlegol,  Jeffrey, 
Alacan)«'y,  Campbell.  Drake,  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  others. 

•  ''Montagu  Plare**  in  thin  siquare  derives  its  name  fh)m  her  residence  here. 

•  Fo  called  f^m  the  "  blue  stockinKs"  worn  by  a  Mr.  SUllinff^flect.  a  memher  of  this  Ifte- 
nry  rlab.  Sacb  were  the  cbarniR  of  his  conversation,  that  when  h«  wan  absent,  it  uaed  to 
W  raid,  **  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stocking*,'*  and  thus  hy  Icgrees  the  name  was 
pren  to  tho  aoriety.    Soe  Croker's  Boswcll'a  Johnson,  viii.  85  and  80. 

«  AmonK  the  brilliant  conf>tolIntion  of  talent  and  wit  which  illuminMl  her  mansion  was, 
first,  the  **pTeat  ohacrvwl,"  Dr.  Johnwn;  Mrfl.  Tbralo,  afterward  Mm.  Pioxzi;  Dr.  Percy, 
•nthor  of  **  Reliqucs  of  Engliflh  Poetry;"  Dr.  Shipley:  Dr.  Bumey;  Lord  Erskinc.  jURt  then 
ennmcnrin^  faia  suhRcqiicnt  brillLint  career;  Sir  JokIiua  Reynold?,  Dr.  Beattie,  Lord  Mon* 
bo-! Jo,  Homcc  Walpole.  Kdmund  Burke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Hannah  More,  Miss  Bumef, 
af;rrward  Madame  D'Arblay,  Mrs.  Chapone,  axui  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

•  ?ee  "  O^mpondium  of  EnRliah  Literature,"  p.  632. 

«  Soe  an  article  on  Mrs.  Blontagu's  Letters,  in  tho  ''  Edinburgh  Review,*'  xv.  76.  and  in  tba 
"  (Quarterly,"  z.  16;  also,  some  letters  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs',  "Censura  literaria,**  ix.  4». 
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A  VIEW  OP  LIFE. 
To  the  Dncketi  of  Portland, 

Madam — As  your  grace  tenders  my  peace  of  mind^  you  wil 
bo  glad  to  hear  I  am  not  so  angry  aa  I  was.  I  own  I  was  muc) 
moved  in  spirit  at  hearing  you  neglected  your  health,  but  sine 
you  have  had  advice,  there  is  one  safe  step  taken.  As  for  me, '. 
nave  swallowed  the  weight  of  an  apothecary  in  medicine,  and  wha 
I  am  the  better,  except  more  patient  and  less  credulous,  I  knoi 
not.  I  have  learnt  to  bear  my  infirmities,  and  not  to  trust  to  th 
skill  of  physicians  for  curing  them.  I  endeavor  to  drink  dee] 
of  philosophy,  and  be  wise  when  I  cannot  be'  merry,  easy  when 
cannot  be  glad,  content  with  what  cannot  be  mended,  and  patien 
where  there  is  no  redress.  The  mighty  can  do  no  more,  and  th 
wise  seldom  do  as  much.  You  see  I  am  in  the  main  content  wit! 
myself,  though  many  would  quarrel  with  such  an  insignificant,  idl( 
inconsistent  person ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a] 
circu;nstances  around  me,  that  this  short  life  may  not  be  half  loc 
in  pains, ''  well  remembering  and  applying,  the  necessity  of  dying.' 
Between  the  periods  of  birth  and  burial  I  would  fain  insert  a  littl 
happiness,  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  peace  :  to-day  is  ours,  yesterda 
is  past,  and  to-morrow  may  never  come.  I  wonder  people  can  s 
much  forget  death,  when  all  wo  sec  before  us  is  but  succession 
minute  succeeds  to  minute,  season  to  season,  summer  dies  as  wintc 
oomes.  The  dial  marks  the  change  of  hour,  every  night  brin^ 
death-like  sleep,  and  morning  seems  a  resurrection ;  yet  while  a 
changes  and  decays,  we  expect  no  alteration ;  unapt  to  live,  ui 
ready  to  die,  we  lose  the  present  and  seek  the  future,  ask  muc 
for  what  we  have  not,  thank  Providence  but  little  for  what  w 
have ;  our  youth  has  no  joy,  our  middle  age  no  quiet,  our  old  a|( 
no  ease,  no  indulgence ;  ceremony  is  the  tyrant  of  this  day,  fashio 
of  the  other,  business  of  the  next :  little  is  allowed  te  freedon 
happiness,  and  contemplation,  the  adoration  of  our  Creator,  th 
admiration  of  his  works,  and  the  inspection  of  ourselves.  Bi 
why  should  I  trouble  your  grace  with  these  reflections  ?  Wbj 
my  little  knowledge  can  suggest,  you  must  know  better :  what  m 
short  experience  has  shown,  you  must  have  better  observed.  I  ai 
sure  any  thing  is  more  acceptable  to  you  than  news  and  corapl 
ments;  so  I  always  give  your  grace  the  present  thoughts  of  m 
heart. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MISER. 
Tn  Mr;  Donnellan, 

Dear  Madam — I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  yesterday 
it  made  me  very  happy.     If  my  friends  at  a  distance  did  not  kee 


my  aficctions  awake,  I  should  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  inscnsibilit 
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dirided  as  I  am  from  all  I  love.     Not  a  countenance  I  delight  in  to 
joj  me,  nor  any  conversation  I  like  to  entertain  me,  I  am  left 
whollj  to  mjsolf  and  my  books,  and  both,  I  own,  too  little  to 
poises3  me  entirely.     What's  Cicero  to  me,  or  I  to  Cicero?  as 
Hamlet  would  say ;  and  for  myself,  though  this  same  little  insig- 
nificant self  be  very  dear  unto  me,  yet  I  have  not  used  to  make  it 
ID  J  sole  object  of  love  and  delight.     Indeed  I  find  my  understand- 
ing 80  poor,  it  cannot  live  without  borrowing.     I  mistrust  my 
opinion,  doubt  my  judgment,  but  have  no  one  to  set  me  right  in 
tbem.    I  want  just  such  a  companion  as  you  would  be,  and  how 
bppy  would  your  kind  compliance  with  that  wish  make  me,  if 
the  good  old  folks  l;ere  could  accommodate  you ;  but  they  are  so 
fearful  of  strangers  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  it. 
They  are  not  very  fine  people ;  they  have  a  small  estate,  and  help 
it  out  with  a  little  farming;  are  very  busy  and  careful,  and  the 
old  man's  cautiousness  has  dwindled  into  penuriousness,  so  that 
he  eats  in  fear  of  waste  and  riot,  sleeps  with  the  dread  of  tbieves, 
denies  himself  every  thing,  for  fear  of  wanting  any  thing.     Riches 
give  him  no  plenty,  increase  no  joy,  prosperity  no  ease ;   ho  has 
the  curse  of  covetousness — to  want  the  property  of  his  neighbors 
while  he  dare  not  touch  his  own ;  the  harpy  Avarice  drives  him  from 
his  own  meat ;  the  sum  of  his  wisdom  and  his  gains  will  be  by  liv- 
ing poor  to  die  rich.     To  want  what  one  has  not,  is  a  necessity  must 
be  submitted  to ;  but  to  want  what  one  has,  is  strange  policy.     I 
would  fain  write  the  history  of  a  miser  upon  his  monument,  as : 
"Here  lies  one  who  lived  unloved,  died  unlamented;  denied  plenty 
to  himself,  apsistince  to  his  friends,  and  relief  to  the  poor ;  starved 
bis  fiimily,  oppressed  his  neighbors,  plagued  himself  to  gain  what 
he  could  not  enjoy;  at  last,  Death,  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
to  himself,  released  him  from  care,  and  his  family  from  want ;  and 
here  he  lies  with  the  muckworm  he  imitated,  and  the  dirt  he  loved, 
in  fear  of  a  resurrection,  lest  his  heirs  should  have  spent  the  money 
he  left  behind,  having  laid  up  no  *  treasure  where  moth  and  rust 
do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.' " 

SHAKSPEABE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

Shakspeare  wrote  at  a  time  when  learning  was  tinctured  with 
pedantry,  wit  was  unpolished,  and  mirth  ill-ored.  The  court  of 
Elizabeth  spoke  a  scientific  jargon,  and  a  certain  obscurity  of  style 
w;ls  universally  affected.  James  brought  an  addition  of  pedantry, 
accompanied  by  indecent  and  indelicate  manners  and  language. 
By  contagion,  or  from  complaisance  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
Shakspeare  falls  sometimes  into  the  fashionable  mode  of  writing : 
bat  this  is  only  by  fits ;  for  many  parts  of  all  his  plays  are  written 
with  the  most  noble,  elegant,  and  uncorrupted  simplicity.     Such 
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la  his  merit,  that  the  more  just  ami  refined  the  taste  of  the  nation 
is  become,  the  more  he  has  inerejieed  in  reputation.  He  was  ap- 
proved by  his  own  age,  admired  by  the  next,  and  is  revered  and 
almost  adored  by  the  present.  His  merit  is  di.sputed  by  little 
wits,  and  his  errors  are  the  jests  of  little  critics;  but  there  has 
not  been  a  great  poet,  or  great  critic,  since  his  time,  who  has  not 
spoken  of  him  with  the  highest  veneration,  Mr.  Voltaire  alone 
excepted;  whose  translations  often,  whose  criticisms  still  oftener, 
prove  he  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  words  of  the  author; 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  he  could  not  enter  into  his  meaning. 
He  comprehended  enough  to  perceive  that  Shakspeare  was  unob- 
servant of  some  established  rules  of  composition ;  the  felicity  with 
which  he  perfonns  what  no  rules  can  teach,  escapes  him.  Will 
not  an  intelligent  spectator  admire  the  prodigious  structures  of 
Btonehenge,  because  he  does  not  know  by  what  laws  of  mechanics 
they  were  raised  ?  Like  them,  our  author's  works  will  remain  for 
ever  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  amazing  force  of  nature,  which 
wo  ought  to  view,  as  we  do  other  prodigies,  with  an  attention  to 
and  admiration  of  their  stupendous  parts,  and  proud  irregularity 
of  greatness. 

Euajf  on  SJiakspeare, 

shakspeare's  tragic  power. 

If  the  mind  is  to  be  medicated  by  the  operations  of  pity  and 
terror,  surely  no  means  are  so  well  adapted  to  that  end  as  a  strong 
and  lively  representation  of  the  agonizing  struggles  that  precede, 
and  the  terrible  horrors  that  follow,  wicked  actions.  Other  poets 
thought  they  had  sufficiently  attended  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the 
drama  by  making  the  Furies  pursue  the  perpetrated  crime.  Our 
author  waves  their  bloody  daggers  in  the  road  to  guilt,  and  demon- 
strates that,  so  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  hearken  to  ill  suggestions, 
terrors  environ  and  fears  distract  him.  Tenderness  and  conjugal 
love  combat  in  the  breasts  of  a  Medea  and  a  Herod,  in  their  pur- 
posed vengeance.  Personal  affection  often  weeps  on  the  theatre, 
while  Jealousy  or  Revenge  whets  the  bloody  knife  :  but  Macbeth's 
emotions  are  the  struggles  of  conscience ;  his  agonies  are  the  ago- 
nies of  remorse.  They  are  lessons  of  justice,  and  warnings  to  inno- 
cence. I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatic  writer,  except  Shakspeare, 
has  set  forth  the  pangs  of  guilt  separate  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Clytemnestra  is  represented  by  Euripides  as  under  great 
terrors  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon ;  but  they  arise 
from  fear  of  punishment,  not  repentance.  It  is  not  the  memory 
of  the  assassinated  husband  which  haunts  and  terrifies  her,  but  an 
apprehension  of  vengeance  from  his  surviving  son :  when  she  is 
iold  Orestes  is  dead,  her  mind  is  again  at  ease.  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  on  the  Grecian  stage,  it  is  the  office  of  the  chorus  to  moralize, 
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and  to  point  out,  on  every  occasion,  the  advantages  of  virtue  over 
\\ce:  but  how  much  less  affecting  are  their  animadversions  than 
the  testimony  of  the  person  concerned !  Whatever  belongs  to  the 
part  of  the  chorus  has  hardly  the  force  of  dramatic  imitation.  The 
chorus  is  in  a  manner  without  personal  character,  or  interest,  and  no 
way  an  agent  in  the  drama.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  cool 
reflections  of  these  idle  spectators  as  we  do  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
persons  in  whose  circumstances  and  situation  wo  arc  interested. 

The  MMA. 


HUGH  BLAIR,  1718—1800. 

DlHugh  Blair,  the  son  of  John  Blair  a  respectable  merchant  of  Edinhnrgh, 
wu  born  in  that  city  on  tho  7th  of  April,  1718.  After  haying  gone  throngh  the 
uoal  grammatical  course  at  the  High  School,  he  entered  the  Unirertitj  of  Edin- 
bu]^,  in  1730,  where  he  spent  eleren  jears  in  the  study  of  literatare,  philoeo- 
pbj,  tnd  dirinity.  Here  he  commenced  a  method  of  stady,  which  contributed 
moeh  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  which  he  practised,  occa- 
riooally,  eren  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  consisted  in  mining  abstracts  of 
the  most  important  works  which  he  read,  and  in  digesting  them  according  to  the 
tnin  of  his  own  thoughts.  In  1739,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in 
1741,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  follow- 
iag  year,  he  was  settled  in  the  parish  of  Colessie,  in  Fifeshire,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  this  rural  retreat ;  for  a  yacancy  occurring  in  the  Canon- 
(ste  Cbnreb,  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  elected  its  minister.  In  this  station.  Dr. 
Blair  remained  eleyen  years,  discharging  with  great  fidelity  the  yarious  duties 
•f  the  pastoral  office,  and  attracting  general  admiration  for  the  chaste  eloquence 
sf  his  pulpit  discourses. 

In  1754,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Canongate  to  Lady  Tester's  Church,  and 
in  1758  was  promoted  to  the  Iligh  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  important 
•edcstastieal  charge  in  the  kingdom.  Hitherto  his  attention  was  devoted  almost 
•xelusiyely  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  his  own  profession;  but,  in  1750, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  with  such  suo- 
eees,  that  the  University  instituted  a  rhetorical  class  under  his  direction,  and  tho 
king  founded  a  professorship,  to  the  chair  of  which  Dr.  Blair  was  appointed.  In 
]i6S,  he  published  a  **  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,"  which,  though  much 
overrated,  evinced  critical  taste  and  learning.^  In  1777,  appeared  tho  first  volume 
of  his  sermons,  which  wero  received  with  great  favor,  and  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation.     In  1783,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  published  his  celebrated 


*  The  qaertloD  as  to  the  gcnulnnneffl  of  Otvian,  or  rather  of  tho  pooms  which  ^larpherFon 
•ttributod  to  that  trAditlonary  personage,  htut  been  placod  in  itn  true  H>;ht  by  itlr  James 
11adkintM>h.  {History  cf  Englanil,  vol.  i.  86,  67,)  who  remnrka,  however,  that  "  No  othor  Im 
liortore  in  lilcrery  hi.Hlory  approarho«  Xhvm  in  the  uplondor  of  tholr  courM.**     Bat  the 
m:rrhinjj  iuTC*tiflcations  iiml  kw-n  analrRiii  of  Mr.  Lalnir.  in  hi«  "  Hirtory  of  ikotlaiMl,**  bad 
U-fv.r^  r'ir  Janictf  wiot3,  ottipiied  ibew  poems  of  all  their  protenaions  to  genuluuoctf. 
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"  Lectures  on  Rhetoric/'  wbleh  have  been  a  text-book  in  most  of  our  colleges  for 
half  a  century.  The  latter  yeurij  of  hi^  life  ho  spent  in  literary  leisure,  giving  to 
the  public  three  moro  volumes  of  scrraonH,  nn<I,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  began  to 
prepare  an  additional  volume ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it — his  death  occur- 
ring December  27th  of  that  year,  lie  had  married,  in  1748,  his  cousin,  Miss 
Bannatine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  but  ho  survived  them  all. 

Though  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Blair  have  not  the  popularity  they  once  enjoyody 
they  are  still  very  pleasing  compositions  of  the  kind ;  but  they  may  be  considered 
rather  as  didactic  treatises  than  sermon?.  Though  not  profound,  they  are  written 
with  great  taste  and  elegance,  and,  by  inculcating  Christian  morality,  without 
any  allusion  to  controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Christians.^  They 
blend,  in  a  happy  manner,  the  light  of  argument  with  the  warmth  of  exhortation; 
but  they  never  produce  deep  emotion — never  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  Bat 
it  is  by  his  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres"  that  Dr.  Bl^r  is  now  chiefly 
known;  and  they  ore  deservedly  popular.  Though  not  equal  to  Campbell's 
"  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric"  in  depth  of  thought  or  in  ingenious  original  researcb, 
they  are  written  in  a  most  pleasing  style,  convey  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, suggest  many  most  useful  hints,  and  contain  an  accurate  analysis  of 
tlie  principles  of  literary  composition  in  almost  every  species  of  writing,  and  an 
able  digest  of  the  rules  of  eloquence  as  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  to  popular 
assemblies.  In  fhort,  they  form  an  admirable  system  of  rules  for  forming  the 
style  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  youth;  and  the  time  will  bo  far  distant,  if  it 
over  arrives,  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  text-book  in  every  wcU-devised  course 
of  sUidy  for  a  liberal  education. 

ON   THE   CULTIVATION    OF   TASTE. 

Belles  Icttres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  thoso  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  which  were 
intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational 
and  useful  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  gran- 
deur, and  elegance ;  all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy, 
or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  province.  They  present 
human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  assumes 
when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to  light  various  springs 
of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved ; 
and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  frequently  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  several  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  cxer- 
?i8C  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.     They  lead  to  inquiries  acute, 

but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.     They  strew 

■ 

*  Dtalng  with  a  Miect  eompany  at  Mrs.  OHrrtck**,  Dr.Johnron  saM — <■!  Inyo  BlalrV  Ser* 
«Mm«,  though  tho  Uok  Is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  lYesbytcriao,  aud  ovory  thinf;  lie  ^hou!d  not  Iv. 
I  was  the  flnit  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candor,"  (t^millnK.)  I^rt.  Jinxcawm .—"■  Such 
bis  iptMt  merit,  to  ^  the  better  of  all  your  prcjutlicos."  Johrnon.-^''^  Why.  niaJam.  lot  uii 
wmpotuid  the  matter;  lot  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candor,  and  his  merit."— CVoX;er*«  Bunodly 
vliLTQ. 
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flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent, 
in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  relievo  it  at  the  same  time  from 
that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the  happy 
efllccts  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The 
most  busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occu- 
pied by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  bo 
on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and 
flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  tilling 
all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the 
hands  of  the  idle.  It  wall  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  these  vacant 
fpsccs,  those  unemployed  intervals,  which  more  or  less  occur  in 
the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the 
entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature  ?  He 
who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always 
at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  passion. 
He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  plea- 
sures, in  order  to  cure  the  tediousncss  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing 
them  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those 
of  pure  intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among 
objects  80  low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
stantly in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste 
refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labors  of 
abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments 
of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  education  of 
youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise 
men  than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertain- 
ments of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from 
these  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of 
life.  Good  hopes  may  be  cnterLiined  of  those  whoso  minds  have 
this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favorable  to  many  virtues. 
Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  bemg  prone  to 
low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
illlberdl  pursuits  of  life. 
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DELICACY  AND   CORRECTNESS   OF  TASTE. 

The  characters  of  ta3te|  when  brought  to  its  most  improTcd  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two — Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that 
natural  sensibility  on  which  tast«  is  founded.  It  implies  those 
finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that 
lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and 
vet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed 
by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives }  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in 
some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and 
simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  ^nerally 
exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate 
taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  lie  sees  distinctionB 
and  differences  where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does 
not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy 
of  taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of 
the  delicacy  of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  ia 
not  tried  by  strong  flavors,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each ;  in  like 
manner  delicacy  of  internal  taste  appears  by  a  quick  and  lively 
sensibility  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connection  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good 
sense  which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates 
with  propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which 
he  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper 
classes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  fur  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence 
their  power  of  pleasing  flows ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in 
that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely 
delicate  without  being  correct;  nor  can  bo  thoroughly  correct 
without  being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other 
quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is 
chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of 
correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  leans 
more  to  feeling;  correctness  more  to  reason  and  judgment.  The 
former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of 
culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critics,  Louginus  possessed 
most  delicacy ;  Aristotle,  most  correctness.  Among  the  modems^ 
Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  delicate  taste;  Dean  Swift,  had 
he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one. 
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ON   SUBLIMITY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  "and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them; 
bttt  every  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal 
elevation  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordi- 
nary state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment, 
irhich  it  cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ; 
kt  it  is  altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and 
solemnity,  even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when 
at  ita  height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  a^d  brisk 
emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boandless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide-ex- 
tended plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament 
of  heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness 
prodaoes  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ercr,  that  space  extended  in  length  makes  not  so  strong  an  impres- 
wm  a3  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  gnmd 
object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful 
precipice  or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie 
below,  is  s^  more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament 
arises  from  its  height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of 
the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion 
and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is 
ccmcemed,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one 
dimension  or  other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds 
from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infi- 
nite space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration  fill  the  mind  with 
great  ideas.         *        *        * 

In  general,  we  may  obser\x  that  great  power  and  strength  exerted 
always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and  perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of 
these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  grandeur  of  earth- 
qaakes  and  burning  mountains;  of  great  conflagrations;  of  the 
Btormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence  of  the 
elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and  strength. 
A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks  is  a  beautiful' object,  but  when 
it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions  and  other  animals  of 
strength  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  the  poets.  A  race-horse 
is  looked  upon  with  pleasure;  but  it  is  the  war-horse,  "whose  neck 
b  clothed  with  thunder,*'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea. 
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PROPER  DISTRIBUTION   OP  TIME. 

Time  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust,  committed  to  us  by 
God ;  of  which  we  are  now  the  depositories,  and  are  to  ren(Jer  an 
account  at  the  last.  That  portion  of  it  which  he  has  allotted  to  us 
is  intended  partly  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  partly  for  those 
of  the  next.  Let  each  of  these  occupy,  in  the  distribution  of  our 
time,  that  space  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality  and  pleasure  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  our  necessary  affairs ;  and  let  not  what  we  call  neces- 
sary affairs  encroach  upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  To 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven.  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it. 
We  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent  them  from  canying  us 
along  smoothly. 

Ho  who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and 
follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread  which  will  gmde  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy  life.  The  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light,  wliich  darts  itself  through 
all  his  affairs.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  disposal  of 
time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie 
huddled  together  in  one  chaos^  which  admits  neither  of  distribution 
nor  review. 

The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order  into  the  management  of 
time,  is  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Let  us  con- 
sider well  how  much  depends  upon  it,  and  how  fast  it  flics  away. 
The  bulk  of  men  are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  inconsistent 
than  in  their  appreciation  of  time.  When  they  think  of  it  as  the 
measure  of  their  continuance  on  earth,  they  highly  prize  it,  and  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  seek  to  lengthen  it  out. 

But  when  they  view  it  in  separate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it 
in  contempt,  and  squander  it  with  inconsidenite  confusion.  While 
they  complain  that  life  is  short,  they  are  often  wishing  its  different 
periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of  every  other  possession,  of  time  only 
they  are  prodigal.  They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be  master  of  this 
property,  and  make  every  frivolous  occupation  welcome  that  can 
help  tliem  to  consume  it.         *         *         * 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected  youth. 
Old  age,  oppressed  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  former  period,  labors 
under  a  burden  not  his  own.  At  the  close  of  life,  the  dying  man 
beholds  with  anguish  that  his  days  are  finiphing,  when  his  prcpai*a^ 
tion  for  eternity  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a 
disorderly  waste  of  time,  through  not  attending  to  its  value.  Every 
thing  in  the  life  of  such  persons  is  misplaced.  Nothing  is  performed 
aright,  from  not  being  performed  in  due  season. 
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But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time^  takes  the 
proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils.  He  is  jiu^tly  said 
(0  redeem  the  time.  By  proper  management  he  prolongs  it.  He 
lives  much  in  little  space ;  more  in  a  few  years  than  others  do  in 
many.  He  can  live  to  Grod  and  his  own  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  the  present  world.  He  looks 
bick  on  the  past^  and  provides  for  the  future. 

PREPARATION    NECESSARY  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

A  joyless  and  dreary  season  will  old  age  prove,  if  wo  arrive  at  it 
with  an  "unimproved  or  corrupted  mind.  For  this  period,  as  for 
every  thing,  certain  preparation  is  necessary;  and  that  preparation 
oooosts  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  friends,  and  virtue.  Then 
is  the  time  when  a  man  would  especially  wish  to  find  himself  sur- 
roanded  by  those  who  love  and  respect  him — ^who  will  bear  with  his 
infiimitieSy  relieve  him  of  his  labors,  and  cheer  him  with  their  so- 
dety.  Let  him,  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his  days,  while 
yet  active  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of  sessouublc  kindness  and  be- 
nerolence,  insure  that  love,  and,  by  upright  and  honorable  conduct, 
ky  the  foundation  for  that  respect,  which  in  old  age  he  would  wish 
to  enjoy.  In  the  last  place,  let  him  consider  a  good  consc^ience,  peace 
with  €fod,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  most  effectual  consolations 
he  can  possess  when  the  evil  days  shall  come. 


HESTER  CHAPONE,  1727—1801. 


Mes.  Chapone  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Mulso,  of  Twywcll, 
b  XorthAmptonshiro.  Uester,  tbo  subject  of  this  momuir,  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hulso,  and  was  bom  October  27, 1727.  She  lost  her  mother  when  quite 
ywDg,  and  her  earljr  education  was  somewhat  neglected ;  for  which,  however, 
ihs  afterward  made  amends  by  her  own  exertions.  Though  not  handsome,  she 
wis  fall  of  sensibility  and  energy ;  of  quick  apprehension  and  attractive  man- 
nert.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  not  only  undertook  the  management 
of  lier  father**  house,  but  devoted  a  great  portion  of  her  time  to  self-improve- 
■ent;  made  herself  mistress  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  classic  tongues.  She  discovered,  also,  strong  i)ower8  of 
ftaerimination  and  judgment;  and  while  her  fancy  and  warm  feelings  made  her 
delight  in  poetry,  her  sound  sense  gave  her  a  love  of  philosophy. 

Her  enthusiastic  love  of  genius  made  her  a  warm  admirer  of  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  to  whom,  however,  sho  could  not  surrender  her  opinions.  With  him 
she  entered  into  an  able  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  filial  obedience ;  and  her 
letters,  though  written  at  the  age  of  twcniy-two,  display  much  ability,  and  strength 
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and  clearness  of  mind.  It  was  at  his  bouse  that  she  met  Mr.  Chapone,  a  yoong 
practitioner  of  law.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  result,  though  from  his  limited 
means  many  years  elapsed  before  they  were  united  in  marriage.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  lived  either  with  her  father  or  with  her  friends  and  relations,  while  her  society 
was  widely  sought,  and  her  accomplishments  were  generally  acknowledged.  At 
the  house  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Donne,  of  Canterbury,  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  about  ten  years  her  senior,  and  at  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  8he  thus  records  a  meeting  with  him,  and  tht 
result  of  an  argument  maintained  by  her  against  him,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carter  on 

THE  PRINCIPLE   OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

We  had  a  visit  whilst  at  Northend  from  your  friend  Mr.  John- 
son, and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.^  I  was  charmed  with  his  hchavior  to 
her,  which  was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his  daughter.  She 
Bcemcd  much  pleased  with  her  visit ;  showed  very  good  sense,  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty  and  humility ;  and  so  much  patience  and 
cheerfulness  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  for 
her.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  communicative  and  entertaining,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject  of  human  malig- 
nity, and  wondered  to  hear  a  man  who  by  his  actions  shows  so 
much  benevolence,  maintain  that  tlie  human  heart  is  naturally  male- 
volent, and  that  all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the  few  who  are  good 
is  acquired  by  reason  and  -religion.  You  may  believe  I  entirely 
disagreed  with  him,  being,  as  you  know,  frilly  persuaded  that  bene- 
volence, or  the  love  of  our  fcllow-crcaturcs,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  nature  as  self-love ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  extin- 

fiished,  without  great  violence  from  the  force  of  other  passions, 
told  him  I  suspected  him  of  these  bad  notions  from  some  of  his 
Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him  to  you ;  but  that  you  persuaded  me 
I  had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  ansrvered,  that,  if  he  had 
betrayed  such  sentiments  in  the  Eamblers,  it  was  not  his  design ; 
for  that  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  human  malevolence,  though  a 
true  one,  is  not  an  useful  one,  and  ought  not  to  bo  published  to  the 
world.  Is  there  any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful,  or  that  should 
not  be  known  ?" 

In  1753,  Miss  Mulso  sent  the  story  of  "Fidelia"  to  the  "Adventurer/'  which 
forms  Nos.  77,  78,  and  79  of  that  work;  and  on  tho  publication  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
Epictetus,  in  1758,  an  ode  by  Miss  Mnlso  waa  prefixed.  These,  together  with  an 
ode  to  Peace,  were  among  her  earliest  productions  which  sho  thought  worthy  of 
the  press.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  she  was  united  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  with  every  prospect  of  long-continued  happiness :  but,  alas,  this  union 
was  of  short  duration !     Within  ten  months,  Mr.  Chapone  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
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Imt  fever,  wbioh  tcrmlnatecl  iatallj  in  September,  1761.  The  severitjr  of  this 
Uoir  WM  80  keenly  felt  bj  her,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  in  danger ;  but  at 
length  the  aaaidaity  of  her  friends  and  the  consolations  of  religion  had  their  due 
vei^t,  and  she  gradaallj  recovered  her  spirits  and  her  peace  of  mind. 

In  1773,  Mrs.  Chapono  published  her  "Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  addressed  to  her  favorite  niece,  the  oldest  danghter  of  the  Eov.  John 
Molso.  The  work  was  most  favorably  received,  and  soon  became  extensively 
orealated.  It  is,  indeed; "  one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hxuids  of 
female  youth ;  tho  style  is  easy  and  pure,  the  advice  practical  and  sound,  and  tho 
vhole  uniformly  tends  to  promote  the  purest  principles  of  morality  and  religion." 
In  1775,  she  published  her  **  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  in  one  volume. 
Of  the  poems  of  this  volume,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  productions  of 
her  early  life,  tho  best  is  the  "  Ode  to  Solitude."  This  was  the  last  work  she  pub- 
lished. From  this  time  she  was  called  almost  every  year  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Bome  near  and  dear  friend,  which  so  oppressed  her  spirits,  at  her  advanced  period 
of  life,  that  at  length  both  her  mind  and  body  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  age  and 
•orrow.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  her  faculties  began  to  decay,  and  she 
died  at  Uodlcy,  on  tho  25th  of  December,  1801. 

ODE  TO   SOLITUDE. 

Then  gentle  nurse  of  pleasing  woo, 

To  thee  from  crowds,  and  noise,  and  show. 

With  eager  haste  I  fly ; 
Thrice  welcome,  friendly  Solitude, 
Oh  let  no  busy  foot  Intrude, 

Nor  listening  ear  be  nigh  I 

Soft,  silent,  melancholy  maid. 
With  thee,  to  yon  sequestered  shade. 

My  pensive  steps  I  bend ; 
Still  at  the  mild  approach  of  night, 
When  Cynthia  lends  her  sober  light, 

Do  thoa  my  walk  attend ! 

To  thee  alone  my  conscious  heart 
Its  tender  sorrow  dares  impart, 

And  ease  my  laboring  breast ; 
To  thee  I  trust  the  rising  sigh, 
And  bid  the  tear  that  swells  my  eye 

No  longer  be  supprest 

With  thee  among  the  haunted  groves,  ^ 

The  lovely  sorc'ress  Fancy  roves ; 

Oh  let  me  find  her  here  I 
For  she  can  time  and  space  control. 
And  swift  transport  my  fleeting  soul 

To  all  it  holds  most  dear. 

Ah !  no — ye  vain  delusions,  hence ! 
No  more  the  hallow'd  innocence 
Of  Solitude  pervert ! 
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Shall  Fancy  cheat  the  precious  hour, 
Sacrod  to  Wisdom's  awful  power 
And  calm  Keflcction's  part  ? 

0  Wisdom !  from  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Where,  listening  to  the  solemn  roar, 

Thy  lov'd  Eliza*  strays, 
Vouchsafe  to  yisit  my  retreat, 
And  teach  my  erring,  trembling  feet 

Thy  heaven-protected  ways  I 

Oh  guide  me  to  the  humble  cell 
Where  Resignation  loves  to  dwell, 

Contentment's  bower  in  view ! 
Nor  pining  grief,  with  absence  drear, 
Nor  sick  suspense,  nor  anxious  fear 

Shall  there  my  steps  pursue. 

There,  let  my  soul  to  Him  aspire. 
Whom  none  e'er  sought  with  vain  desire, 

Nor  lov'd  iu  sad  despair ; 
There,  to  his  gracious  will  divine, 
My  dearest,  fondest  hope  resign, 

And  all  my  tendcrest  care. 

Then  peace  shall  heal  this  wounded  breast. 
That  pants  to  see  another  blest. 

From  selfish  passion  pure ; 
Peace  which,  when  human  wishes  rise^ 
Intense,  for  aught  beneath  the  skies, 

Can  never  be  secure. 


ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  TEMPER. 

Tho  next  great  point  of  importance  to  your  future  happiuess 
18  what  your  parents  have,  doubtless,  been  continually  attentive  to 
from  your  infancy,  as  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  it  too  early— 
I  mean  the  due  llegulation  of  your  Temper.  Though  you  are  in 
great  measure  indebted  to  their  forming  hands  for  whatever  is 
good  in  it,  you  are  sensible,  no  doubt,  as  every  human  creature  is, 
of  propensities  to  some  infirmity  of  temper,  which  it  must  now  bo 
your  own  care  to  correct  and  to  subdue :  otherwise,  the  pains  that 
have  hitherto  been  taken  with  you  may  all  become  fruitless ;  and, 
wl|t^n  you  are  your  own  mistress,  you  may  relapse  into  those  faults 
which  were  originally  in  your  nature,  and  which  will  require  to 
be  diligently  watched  and  kept  under;  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  life. 

If  you  consider  that  the  constant  tenor  of  the  gospel  precepts 
is  to  promote  love,  peace,  and  good-will  amongst  men,  you  will  not 
doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  an  amiable  disposition  is  a  great  part 

I  EUxmbeUi  Cuter. 
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of  jonr  leligiooa  duty ;  since  nothing  leads  more  directly  to  the 
breach  of  charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  molestation  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  than  the  indulgence  of  an  ill-temper.  Do  not,  therefore, 
think  lightly  of  the  offences  you*  may  conmiit,  for  want  of  a  due 
command  over  it,  or  suppose  yourself  responsible  for  them  to  your 
fellow-creatures  only ;  but,  be  assured,  you  must  give  a  strict  ac- 
count of  them  all  to  the  Supreme  Grovemor  of  the  world,  who  has 
made  this  a  great  part  of  your  appointed  trial  upon  earth. 

The  principal  virtues  or  vices  of  a  woman  must  be  of  a  private 
and  domestic  kind.  Within  the  circle  of  her  own  family  and  de- 
pendants lies  her  sphere  of  action — the  scene  of  almost  all  those 
ta^ks  and  trials  which  must  determine  her  character  and  her  &te 
here  and  hereafter.  Beflect,  for  a  moment,  how  much  the  happi- 
ness of  her  husband,  children,  and  servants  must  depend  on  her 
temper,  and  you  will  see  that  the  greatest  good,  or  evil,  which  she 
ever  may  have  in  her  power  to  do,  may  arise  from  her  correcting  or 
indulging  its  infirmities. 

Though  I  wish  the  principle  of  duty  toward  God  to  be  your 
ruling  motive  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  yet,  as  human  nature 
stands  in  need  of  all  possible  helps,  let  us  not  forget  how  essential 
it  is  to  present  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  to 
cultivate  such  a  temper  as  is  likewise  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  higher  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  The  greatest 
outward  blessings  cannot  afford  enjoyment  to  a  mind  ruffled  and 
uneasy  within  itself.  A  fit  of  ill-humour  will  spoil  the  finest  enter- 
tainment, and  is  as  real  a  torment  as  the  most  painful  disease 
Another  unavoidable  consequence  of  ill-temper  is  the  dislike  and 
aversion  of  all  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  and,  perhaps,  the  deep  and 
lasting  resentment  of  those  who  suffer  from  its  effects.  We  all, 
from  social  or  self  love,  earnestly  desire  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  indeed  our  condition  makes  them  so 
necessary  to  us,  that  the  wretch  who  has  forfeited  them  must  feel 
desolate  and  undone,  deprived  of  all  the  best  enjojrments  and  com- 
forts the  world  can  afford,  and  given  up  to  his  inward  misery, 
unpitied  and  scorned.  But  this  can  never  be  the  fate  of  a  good- 
natured  person :  whatever  faults  he  may  have,  they  will  be  generally 
treated  with  lenity ;  he  will  find  an  advocate  in  every  human  heart ; 
his  errors  will  be  lamented  rather  than  abhorred ;  and  his  virtues  will 
be  viewed  in  the  &irest  point  of  light.  His  good-humor,  without 
the  help  of  great  talents  or  acquirements,  will  make  his  company 
preferable  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  genius,  in  whom  this  qua- 
lity is  wanting:  in  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  you  can  be 
sincerely  beloved  by  anybody,  without  this  engaging  property,  what- 
ever other  excellencies  you  uiay  possess;  but,  with  it,  you  will 
scarcely  fail  of  finding  some  friends  and  favorers,  even  though  you 
should  be  destitute  of  almost  every  other  advantage. 
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Perhaps  you  will  say,  "  All  this  is  very  tnic ;  but  our  tempers  are 
not  in  our  own  power — ^wc  arc  made  with  different  dispositions,  and 
if  mine  is  not  amiable,  it  is  rather  my  unhappiness  than  my  fault." 
This  is  eommonly  said  by  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
eorreet  themselves.  Yet,  be  assured,  it  is  a  delusion,  and  will  not 
avail  in  our  justification  before  Ilim  "  who  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made,"  and  of  what  we  are  capable.  It  is  true,  wo  are  not  all 
equally  happy  in  our  dii^positions ;  but  human  virtue  consists  in 
cherishing  and  cultivating  every  good  inclination,  and  in  cheeking 
and  subduing  every  propensity  to  evil. 

It  is  observed,  that  every  temper  is  inclined  in  some  degree, 
either  to  passion,  peevishness,  or  ol^stinacy.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  so  injurious  to  society,  and  so  odious  in  itself,  especially 
in  the  female  character,  that  one  would  think  shame  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  a  young  woman  from  giving  way  to  it :  for 
it  is  as  unbecoming  her  character  to  be  betrayed  into  ill-behavior 
h J  passion f  as  by  intoxication,  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
one  as  much  as  the  other.  Gentleness,  meekness,  and  patience  are 
her  peculiar  distinctions,  and  an  enraged  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  sights  in  nature. 


JAMES  BEATTIE,   1785—1803. 


Javbs  Bkattie,  a  much  admired  poet  and  a  distinguished  moral  pbilosopher, 
was  born  in  Lawrence  Kirk,  Kincardineshire,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Scotlandi 
on  thQ  20th  of  October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  poor,  died  when  the  poet  waa 
onlj  ton  jears  old ;  but  his  elder  brother  kept  him  at  school  till  he  obtained  ft 
''bursarT*'  (a  kind  of  benefaction  for  poor  scholars)  at  the  Mariscbal  CoIleg«^ 
Aberdeen,  where  be  remained  four  years.  Having  received  his  degree  of  A.  M • 
In  1753,  be  took  a  small  school  at  Fordoun,  near  his  native  village.  Here  ht 
employed  his  time  chiefly  in  studying  the  classics,  and  in  composing  various  small 
poetical  pieces,  which  appeared  from  timo  to  time  in  the  "  Scot's  Magasine,"  and 
drew  him  more  and  more  into  notice,  until,  in  1758,  he  was  appointed  nsber  In 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen ;  and  in  two  years  after  be  was  elected  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Marischnl  College.  He  immediately  pre* 
pared  a  eoorse  of  lectures  for  the  students,  and  in  1761  published  a  small  volums 
of  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  which  bad  already  appeared  anonymously 
In  tbe  "  Scot's  Magazine."  In  17C5  be  published  his  poem,  "  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  which  has  but  Utile  merit  The  same  year  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  poet  Gray,  then  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  whom  he  reverently  admired ;  and  ft 
friendship  was  formed  between  the  two  poets  which  terminated  only  with  tha 
death  of  Gray. 

In  June,  1767,  be  married  Miss  Mary  Dun,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Aberdeen.    In  the  same  year,  he  began  to  prepare  bis  eele- 
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<Enay  on  Tniib/'  which  appeared  in  1770;  and  so  much  interest  did  it 
lAty  in  less  than  four  years,  it  went  through  five  editions,  and  was  trans- 
to  several  foreign  languages.  ltd  chief  aim  was  to  refute  the  skeptical 
;  of  Hume,  or,  in  Dr.  Beattie's  own  words,  '^  to  overthrow  skepticism,  and 
1  conviction  in  its  place."^  In  1771,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  book 
ilebrated  i>oein,  ''  The  Minstrel."  It  was  received  with  universal  appro- 
Honors  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  lie  visited  London,  and 
littcd  to  all  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles ;  and  Goldsmith,  John- 
-riek,  and  Reynolds  were  soon  numbered  among  his  friends.  On  a  second 
1773,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen,  which  resulted  in  his 
g  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

7^  Beattie  published  the  second  book  of  **  The  Minstrel,"  the  sucoesf  of 
aiie  equalled  that  of  the  former.  A  new  edition  of  his  "  Essay  on  Truth" 
d  in  1776,  together  with  three  other  essays — on  Poetry  and  Music;  on 
»r  and  Ludicrous  Composition;  and  on  the  Utility  of  Classical  Learning. 
,  he  published  his  '' Evidences  of  Christianity;"  and  in  the  year  following, 
d  his  ''Elements  of  Moral  Science."  In  1790,  he  lost  his  eldest  son;' 
179C,  his  only  remaining  one.  These  afllictions,  together  with  the  insanity 
'ife,  of  which  there  were  some  indications  even  a  few  years  after  they 
uriei,  seriously  affected  his  heallb.  In  April,  1799,  he  suffered  a  stroke 
ilsy — a  repetition  of  which,  in  1802,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs; 
th  finally  ended  his  sufferings,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
August,  180.3.  lie  was  buried  beside  his  two  sons  in  the  churchyard  of 
olas,  Aberdeen. 


y  Able  article  on  thl^  085uiy  may  1)©  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Hoview,  x.  171. 

«  ««rly  tndninj;  of  his  cl<lcst  and  helnved  son,  Dr.  lk>attie  adopted  an  expedient  of  a 

and  inten^stin^  clei«rription.  His  oliject  vraa  to  give  him  the  first  idea  of  a  Supreme 
nd  hb  method,  ag  Dr.  Porteus,  Bij>hop  of  London,  remarked,  **  had  all  the  imagfna* 
oosseAU,  without  his  folly  and  cxtravagnnco."' 

id,"  9SJH  Bcattio,  **  reachori  hia  fifth  (or  sixth)  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could 
tie:  bat  ha<l  received  no  particular  information  with  rc«poct  to  the  Author  of  his 
raose  I  thought  he  could  not  yet  understand  8uch  information,  and  boeauM  I  had 
rmn  my  own  oxporionce,  that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood  is  ex- 
letrimental  to  the  fiicultios  of  a  youn^  miniL  In  the  corner  of  a  little  garden,  with- 
raing  any  pcr^tn  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the  three 
'ten  of  his  name,  and  sowing:  K&rden-cressus  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed. 
»thad  the  ground.  Ten  days  after,  he  (;amo  running  to  me,  and,  with  astonisbmeni 
intenauce.  told  me  that  his  name  was  ;m>vring  in  the  garden.  1  smiled  at  the  report, 
ted  inclincl  to  dlinregard  it :  but  he  in^btcd  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  happened, 
d  I,  carcleiisly,  on  coming  to  the  place,  *  I  see  it  is  so;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
tke :  it  im  mere  chance,'  and  I  went  away.  Ho  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  m/ 
,  with  some  earnestness, '  It  could  not  bo  mere  chance,  for  that  somebody  must  have 
1  matters  so  as  to  produce  it.'    I  pretend  not  to  give  his  words  or  my  own,  for  I  have 

both ;  but  I  give  the  substance  of  what  passed  between  U4  in  such  language  as  we 
«nitood.  '  So  you  think,'  I  said,  '  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your 
inot  ho  by  chnnco?'    ♦  Ves,'  said  he.  with  firmness,  *  I  think  so!'    *  I/mk  at  yourwlf,' 

*  and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs ;  are 
re;ru!ar  in  th.Jr  appearance,  and  useful  to  you?'  Ho  said  they  wore.  'Came  you 
>er,'  salci  I, '  by  chance  V  *  Xo,'  heani;wered,  '  that  caimot  be ;  something  mu«t  have 
.'  *  And  who  i«  that  something?'  1  asked.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  (I  took  par- 
otke  that  he  did  not  say,  as  Itoa^iscau  fancies  a  child  in  like  circumstances  wonhl 
his  pareutM  nmdc  him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  poiat  I  aimed  at;  and  saw  that  his 
,u;;tit  him  (thou^zh  he  c'mld  not  h>  express  it)  that  what  begins  to  be,  must  have  a 
d  that  what  is  fonne«l  with  regularity  must  have  an  intelligent  cause.    J  there- 

him  the  name  of  the  Great  lieing  who  miulo  him  and  all  the  world,  concerning 
lor^I«  nature  I  gave  him  such  information  as  I  thought  ho  could  In  some  measure 
end.  The  lesson  afT<)ctei  him  deeply,  and  ho  never  fbrgot  cither  it  or  the  droumr 
at  introduMHi  it." 

i* 
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Tho  fame  of  Dr.  Bcattic  rests  eliiefly  upon  <'  The  Minstrel/'  It  is  a  didactto 
poem,  in  tbo  Spenserian  stanza,  designed  *'  to  trace  tho  progress  of  a  poetical 
genius,  bom  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  nnd  reason,  till  that 
period  at  which  ho  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a  miD« 
■trcl/'  The  character  of  Edwin,  the  Minstrel,  (in  which  Beattio  embodied  bit 
own  early  feelings  and  poetical  aspirations,)  is  very  finely  drawn,  and  a  vein 
of  pathetic  moral  reflection  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  which  is  of  tho 
purest  kind,  and  highly  elevating  in  its  influence. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Beattie  is  delineated  in  his  writings,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  features  are  purity  of  sentiment,  and  warm  attachment  to  tho  principles 
of  religion  and  morality.  Ho  was  the  friend  of  every  good  cause,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  8upi)ression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.'  All  his  diflerent  treatises,  critical,  philosophical,  and  moral, 
are  very  able  as  well  as  very  instructive,  and  arc  written  in  n  style  of  great  classie 
^rarity ;  and  it  may  with  truth  bo  said,  that  no  one  can  read  his  works  with  a 
candid  mind,  and  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  unimproved — which  is  the  highest 
praise  an  author  can  receive.' 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EDUCATION   COMrARED. 

Could  mankind  lead  their  lives  in  tliat  solitude  which  is  so 
favorable  to  many  of  our  most  virtuous  affectious,  I  should  be 
clearly  on  the  side  of  a  private  education.  But  most  of  us,  whcD 
we  go  out  into  the  world,  find  difficulties  in  our  way,  w^hich  good 
principles  and  innocence  alone  will  not  qualify  us  to  encounter; 
we  must  have  some  address  and  knowledge  of  the  world  different 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  books,  or  we  shall  soon  bo  puzzled, 
disheartened,  or  disgusted.  The  foundation  of  this  knowledge  is 
laid  in  the  intercourse  of  schoolboys,  or  at  least  of  young  men  of 
the  same  age.  When  a  boy  is  always  under  the  direction  of  a 
parent  or  tutor,  he  accpires  such  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  them 
for  advice,  that  he  never  learns  to  think  or  act  for  himself;  his 
memory  is  exercised,  indeed,  in  retaining  their  advice,  but  hia 
invention  is  suffered  to  languish,  till  at  last  it  becomes  totally 
inactive.  He  knows,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  history,  or  science; 
but  he  knows  not  how  to  conduct  himself  on  those  ever-changing 
emergencies  which  are  too  minuto  and  too  numerous  to  be  com- 
prehended in  any  system  of  advice.  He  is  ast<)nished  at  the  most 
common  appearances,  and  discouraged  with  the  most  trifling  (be- 
cause unexpected)  obstacles;  and  he  is  often  at  his  wits'  cud,  where 

*  In  his  **  Elements  of  Moral  Sricnco,'*  bo  derotRs  a  conr^iilpTabio  spam  to  tho  sut^^ect  of 
slavery,  refuting  the  arKumonts  then  aildurcd  by  its  supporters,  wiUi  the  triani|ih  of  a  clear- 
bendod  logician,  while  Uie  Tiriuous  indignation  which  lie  iwun  forth  against  the  iuiqaltous 
qrstem,  rtiows  what  were  his  fi>pliugs  tu*  a  man. 

s  *' Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scotland  in  tbeM  dayn.  there  was  not  one  that 
eould  compete  with  Dr.  Seattle,  tho  reclusu  profoHSor  at  Aberdeen,  in  variety  of  accomplidi- 
ments ;  Ibr  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  Teritablc  poet,  a  scientific  as  well  as  pnuv 
Ucal  musician,  an  indelktigable  student,  and,  as  a  metaphyridan,  nnsnrpassad  at  that  epoeh« 
Vnlesa  it  were  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Ilrid.''— Onus's  LUermrg  Vttertm. 
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a  boy  of  mncli  less  knowledge,  but  more  experience,  would  instantly 
denfle  a  thousand  expedients.         *         *         * 

Another  inconvenience  attending  private  education  is  the  sup- 
pressing of  the  principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it  rarely 
htppens  that  a  boy  prosecutes  his  studies  with  alacrity  or  success. 
I  have  heard  private  tutors  complain  that  they  were  obliged  to 
haTe  reoourse  to  flattery  or  bribery  to  engage  the  attention  of 
their  pupil ;  and  I  need  not  observe  how  improper  it  is  to  set  the 
example  of  such  practices  before  children.  True  emulation,  espe- 
cially in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  is  a  noble  principle ;  I  have 
known  tlio  happiest  effects  produced  by  it ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be 
prodncdvc  of  any  vice.  In  all  public  schools  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  carefully  cherished.  *  *  *  I  ghall  only  observe  further,  that 
when  boys  pursne  their  studies  at  home,  they  arc  apt  to  contract 
either  a  habit  of  idleness,  or  too  close  an  attachment  to  reading ; 
the  former  breeds  innumerable  diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul ; 
the  latter,  by  filling  youug  and  tender  minds  with  more  knowledge 
dum  they  can  either  retiiin  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to  make 
them  Buperficial  and  inattentive,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and 
eonsequently  impair  the  faculties,  by  overstretching  them.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  both. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  public  education  arises  from  its  being 
dangerous  to  morals.  And,  indeed,  every  condition  and  period  of 
human  life  is  liable  to  temptation.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  our  inno- 
cence, daring  the  first  part  of  life,  is  much  more  secure  at  home 
than  anywhere  else ;  yet  even  at  home,  when  we  reach  a  certain 
age,  it  is  not  perfectly  secure.  Let  young  men  be  kept  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  bad  company ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to  keep 
them  from  bad  books,  to  which,  in  these  day??,  all  perilous  may  have 
easy  access  at  all  times.  Jjct  us,  however,  suppose  the  best ;  that 
botli  bad  books  and  bad  company  keep  away,  and  that  the  young 
man  never  leaves  his  parents'  or  tutor's  side  till  his  mind  be  well 
furnished  with  good  principles,  and  himself  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reflection  and  caution :  yet  temptations  must  come  at  last ;  and 
when  they  come,  will  they  have  the  less  strength  because  they  are 
new,  unexpected,  and  surprising  ?  I  fear  not.  The  more  the  young 
man  is  surprised,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  consequently  the  less  capable  of  self-government.  Be- 
sides, if  his  passions  are  strong,  he  will  be  disposed  to  form  com- 
parisons between  his  past  state  of  restraint  and  his  present  of  lilxirty, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  His  new  associates 
will  laugh  at  him  for  his  reserve  and  prociscncss ;  and  his  unae- 
quaintance  with  their  manners,  and  with  the  world,  as  it  will  render 
him  the  more  obnoxious  to  their  ridicule,  will  also  disqualify  him 
the  more  bo4h  for  supporting  it  with  dignity,  and  also  for  defend- 
ing hims:lf  against  it.     A  young  man,  kopt  by  himself  at  home, 
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18  never  well  known,  even  by  his  parents;  because  be  is  never 
placed  in  those  circumstances  which  alone  are  able  eflfectimlly  to 
rouse  and  interest  his  passions,  and  consequently  to  make  his  cha- 
racter appear.  His  parents,  therefore,  or  tutors,  never  know  his 
weak  side,  nor  what  particular  advices  or  cautions  he  stands  most 
in  need  of;  whereas,  if  he  had  attended  a  public  school,  and  min- 
gled in  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  his  equals,  his  virtues  and 
his  vices  would  have  been  disclosing  themselves  every  day ;  and  his 
teachers  would  have  known  what  particular  precepts  and  examples 
it  was  most  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.  Compare  those  who 
have  had  a  public  education  with  those  who  have  been  educated 
at  home ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  latter  are,  either 
in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to  the  former. 

LeUer  to  Mn.  JngUs,  Dee.  1770. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

Of  the  second  class  of  social  duties,  which  consist  in  the  indul- 
gence of  those  affections  that  incline  us  to  do  good  to  others,  the 
first  is  to  cherish  benevolence,  charity,  or  love,  to  all  mankind  with- 
out exception.  We  are  all  by  nature  brethren,  placed  in  the  same, 
or  in  similar  circumstances,  subject  to  the  same  wants  and  infirmi- 
ties, endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  equally  dependent  on 
the  great  Author  of  our  being:  we  cannot  be  happy  but  in  the 
society  of  one  another,  and  from  one  another  we  daily  receive,  or 
may  receive,  important  services.  These  considerations  recommend 
the  great  duty  of  universal  benevolence,  which  is  not  more  benefi- 
cial to  others  than  to  ourselves ;  for  it  makes  us  happy  in  our  own 
minds,  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  us ;  it  even  pro- 
motes bodily  health,  and  it  prepares  the  soul  for  every  virtuous 
impression :  while  malevolent  passions  debase  the  understandings 
harden  the  heart,  and  make  a  man  disagreeable  to  others  and  a  tor- 
ment to  himself.  A  second  duty  of  this  class  is  compassion,  or 
that  sympathy  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  ono 
another;  and  a  third  is  gratitude,  which  makes  us  anxious  to 
requite  the  favors  we  may  have  received.  Good  men  are  entitled 
to  peculiar  love  and  esteem.  He  who  does  good  to  one  person,  from 
a  benevolent  principle,  lays  an  obligation  on  the  whole  species ;  for 
he  shows  that  he  has  the  interest  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  he  sets 
a  good  example.  Our  love  of  good  men,  therefore,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  gratitude :  to  be  destitute  of  it,  is  a  proof  of  such  de- 
pravity as  even  profligates  would  be  ashamed  of. 

Moral  Sciewt,  part  tB. 
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OPENING  STANZAS  OF   "THE   MINSTREL." 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb* 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ! 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Checked  by  the  sooff  of  Pride,  by  Enry's  frown, 
And  Porerty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  Tale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropp*d  into  the  graye,  unpitied  and  unknown ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 
Not  equally  oppressiTO  is  to  all ; 
Him  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  roice  of  praise 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  tiiese  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How4nrth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array, 
His  waying  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain : 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide ; 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign. 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 
Enraptur'd  roams,  to  gaxe  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 
The  parasite  their  influence  ne'er  warms, 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

THE  poet's   childhood. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 

'  *  The  eoneeptlon  of  the  commenocment  of  the  Minstrol  Is  fine,  and  hfghfy  pocticft] ;  and 
It  if  beautifully  and  yigorouKly  executed ;  but  ho  already  fi&Ils  off  in  the  second  canto,  both 
fai  hiTenyon  and  ezpresdion.'*  Kead  a  very  genial  critique  mi  lioattie*8  Poems,  in  Sir  Egerton 
firydges'  ^  ImaglnatiTe  Biography,**  L  153-173. 

Lord  Lyttelion  (author  of  ''Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  and  of  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
Vfmion  and  Apoatiefihip  of  PauF)  thus  wrote  to  Mrs. Montagu,  March,  1771: — "I  read  the 
'  Minstrel'  with  as  much  rapture  as  poetry,  in  her  noblest,  Hwocicst  charms,  ever  raised  in 
My  BouL  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  once  most-belorod  minstrel,  Thomson,  was  oome  down 
from  heaven,  refined  by  the  converse  of  purer  'spirits  than  those  he  lived  with  here,  to  lei 
me  bear  him  sing  again  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  finest  foeiings  of  virtue^  not  with 
humaiu  but  with  aoiceUc  strains." 
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Bat  he,  I  ween,  was  of  tlio  north  countrie!' 
A  nation  fom^d  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountain  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  sway*d ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
Ilis  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'er  they  went. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springs : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy: 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy ; 
Nor  fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
Ho  mouru'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy, 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled. 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  overcast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 
Each  season  look'd  delightful,  as  it  past, 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  ore  cankerM  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  oflfspring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and  worth  ; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy : 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy : 
Silent  when  glad ;  aflfectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

*■  Tbore  i«  hanlly  an  anciont  hallsd  or  romanee,  wherein  the  mUutrel  or  harper  who  •p' 
pean  la  not  decluwl,  by  way  of  eminence,  io  hare  been  *'of  the  north  countrle.**  It  If 
probable  that  under  this  appellation  were  formerly  oonqirebended  all  the  prOTlneea  to  tbe 
north  of  the  Trent. 
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The  neigbbora  stared,  and  Bigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  belieyed  him  mad. 

Bat  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared,  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roamM  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head ; 
Or,  when  the  maze  of  some  be  wilder 'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groTes  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus*  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 
To  him  nor  Tanity  nor  joy  could  bring ; 
Ilis  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estrang'd,  would  bleed 
To  work  the  wo  of  any  liring  thing, 
By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow,  or  by  sling ; 
These  he  detested,  those  he  scorn'd  to  wield ; 
He  wishM  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor,  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  th*  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies : 
Would  Edwin  this  migestio  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 
Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prixe. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  awhile ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But  lo !  the  Sun  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  I  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwrcck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapor,  toss'd 
In  billows,  length'ning  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound. 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight: 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
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Tho  Bouthem  Sun  diffused  liis  dazxUng  sheen.* 
E'en  sad  yicissitudc  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  controL 

• 

MORNING.* 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  T 
The  wild-brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  i^de ; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  ^eepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean>tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  tlie  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Thro'  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequcster'd  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  atrial  tour. 


THE  HUMBLE  WISH. 

The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest. 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  posscss'd, 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  wo  decrease  ? 
Ah !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Qreeco, 
The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string, 
The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring. 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring ! 

Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown. 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome. 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  iVown. 
Mine  be  the  breezy  hUl  that  skirts  the  down ; 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown. 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair ; 
And  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay, 


'  Brl;chtnoflfi,  uplcndor.    Tlie  word  Is  used  hj  M>me  lato  writers,  an  woU  m  by  Milton. 

•  *'1X)  you  rlso  early?  If  not.  lot  me  ooiywre  you  to  acquire  Iho  habit.  Tills  will  very 
much  contributo  towardd  romlcring  your  mo  long,  luoful,  and  happy.** — Lqiu»  Csathai^ 
Utten, 
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To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishevell'd  hair. 
And  celebrate  the  merry  mom  of  May. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  pipe  the  livelong  day 
Fill  all  the  groye  with  lore's  bewitching  wo ; 
And  when  mild  CTening  comes  in  mantle  gray, 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go ; 
Mo  ghost  nor  spell  my  long  and  last  abode  shall  know. 

THE  CHARMS  OF  NATURE. 

Oh,  how  canst  thon  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  Totary  yields  I 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  grOTes,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gUds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  oi  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  fostering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, — 
Ob,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  T' 

THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove ; 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began ; 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"Ah  I  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo. 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
Oh  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away: 

Fall  quickly  tiiey  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

*'Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 

The  moon,  half  extinguish'd,  her  crescent  displays ; 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaxe. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again : 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  ? 

Ah  fool  I  to  ex^t  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

"^Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 
I  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dew : 


*TbI«  if  the  Tene  of  Um  ''Miiutrer  which  Dogald  Stuart  could  never,  by  any  chance. 
Kite  wfthont  a  JUterhig  voice,  and  behig  moved  almoit  to  teazBd— See  Gnitfs  Z#amry 
L12L 
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Nor  yet  for  the  rarage  of  winter  I  moam; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save : 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 

Oh  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?' 

'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed — 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind — 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
'Oh  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,'  then  I  cried, 

*  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free!' 

**And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 


WILLL^M  PALEY,   1748—1806. 

"  No  writers  are  rewarded  with  a  larger  share  of  immediate  celebri^  than  those 
who  addresi  themselves  to  the  understandings  of  general  readers,  who  investigate 
truths,  develop  principles,  and  convey  instruction  in  that  popular  style,  and  that 
plain,  expressive  language  which  all  read  with  pleasure,  and  comprehend  with 
ease."3  Such  was  eminently  the  oharacteristio  of  Dr.  William  Paley.  lie  was 
the  son  of  the  head-master  of  Giggleswick  grammar-school,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  bom  in  July,  1743.  Afler  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  ho  was  admitted,  in  November,  1758,  a  siser  of  Chriitt's 
College,  Cambridge.  For  some  time  ho  attracted  notiee  only  as  an  uncouth  but 
agreeable  idler.  "  I  spent,"  he  says,  **  the  first  two  years  of  my  under-graduato* 
ship  happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not 
immoral,  but  idle  and  rather  expensive.    At  the  oommencoment  of  my  third  year, 

'  There  is  a  tradition,  and  the  Internal  eridenee  oortainly  oonflrms  its  truth,  that  Dr. 
BeaUle  wrote  the  Hermit  to  Uie  end  of  the  Ibiutii  vene,  when  under  the  iniuenee  of  skep- 
tical opinions.  He  had  not  then  attained  his  m^rlty,  and  he  put  the  piece  aside,  nerer 
IntencUng  to  publish  it— ending  as  it  would  with  a  doubt  concerning  the  soul's  immortalitj: 

*'0h  when  aball  Spriof  dawn  on  Oie  nlgU  of  Uie  grsTe  ?" 

Bnt  wnen  in  a  few  yean  after  he  became  a  oonverted  man,  and  embraced  With  his  whole 
mind  and  heart  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  sought  out  his  neglected  pieoe^ 
and  finished  it  with  that  fine  burst  of  Christian  fseUng  and  poodc  splendor  with  which  it 
proceeds  and  ends : — 

*'  And  beauty  Immortal  awakes  Arom  the  tomb." 

*  Bead  two  articles  on  Dr.  Paley  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review,**  li.  75,  and  ix.  388 ;  and  another 
In  Um  "Edinburgh  ReTiow,"  1.  287. 
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homertr,  after  baring  left  tbe  nmial  party  at  rather  a  late  hear  In  the  erening^  I 
wu  awakened,  at  fire  in  the  morning,  by  one  of  my  companions,  who  itood  at  my 
bedside,  and  laid — '  Paley,  I  hare  been  thinking  what  a  fool  yon  are.  I  could 
do  nothing  profitably  were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  yon  eonld  do 
erery  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it  I  hare  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  oa 
iccoont  of  thete  reflections,  and  I  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  yom 
persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society.'  I  was  so  struck  with 
the  visit  and  the  risitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  a  great  port  of  the  day  and  formed  my 
plan."  The  result  was  that  he  changed  his  whole  habits,  became  a  close  student, 
ud  at  the  close  of  his  college  course  was  the  first  in  his  class. 

8o(m  after  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  usher  at  a  prirate 
•ehool  at  Greenwich;  but  being  elected,  in  June,  1766,  a  fellow  of  the  college 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  nnirersity,  became  a  tutor  of 
hia  college,  and  delirered  lectures  on  metaphysics,  morals,  and  the  Qreek  Testa- 
ment. His  reputation,  in  this  situation,  rose  extremely  high,  as  he  was  remark- 
tble  for  the  happy  talent  of  adapting  his  lectures  singularly  well  to  the  apprehen- 
lioDs  of  his  pupils.  In  1775,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrore,  in 
Westmoreland ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  racated  his  fellowship  by  marrying. 
He  was  soon  adranced  by  his  friend  Br.  Law,  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  rarioui 
preferments,  unUl  he  was  finally,  in  1782,  made  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of  that 
diocese.  Here  he  digested  and  prepared  his  celebrated  work,  the  "  Principle! 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  which  appeared  in  1785.  His  "  Horss  Pau- 
linae"  followed  in  1700,  and  his  "  Eridonces  of  Christianity"  in  1794.  Soon  after 
this,  he  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  preaching,  and  ho  deroted  his 
attention  almost  exdusirely  to  the  preparation  of  his  ''Natural  Theology,  or 
Erideneee  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  a  Deity,  collected  firom  the  Appear- 
ances of  Nature,"  which  was  published  in  1802.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Hay, 
1S05,  learing  a  wife  and  eight  children. 

"  Dr.  Paley  was,  in  prirate  life,  a  cheerful,  social,  unassuming  character,  and 
of  an  equable  temper.  He  entered  with  great  sest  into  the  common  ei^joyments 
of  life,  and  was  anxious  to  promote  good  humor  and  harmless  mirth  on  all  occa- 
sions. His  conrersation  was  free  and  unreserred :  he  had  a  strong  relish  of  wit, 
a  eopioos  fond  of  anecdote,  and  told  a  story  with  peculiar  archness  and  naivttL** 
"As  a  writer,  he  did  not  possess  a  comprehensire  and  grasping  genius,  nor  was 
be  endowed  with  a  rich  and  sparkling  imagination.  His  mind  was  well  informed, 
bat  not  fhmished  with  deep,  extensire,  ponderous  erudition.  His  distinguishing 
ehancteristie  is  a  penetrating  understanding,  and  a  clear,  logical  head :  what  he 
himself  comprehends  fully,  that  he  details  luminously.  He  takes  a  subject  to 
pieces  with  the  nice  skill  of  a  master,  presents  to  us  distinctly  its  sereral  parti^ 
and  explains  them  with  accuracy  and  truth."i 

Few  writers  hare  obtained  greater  popularity  than  Dr.  Paley.  Ten  editions 
•f  his  "Moral  Philosophy"  were  sold  during  his  lifetime;  his  "Eridenees  of 
Christianitf"  was  reprinted  serenteen  times  in  twenty-seren  years ;  and  his  "N». 
toral  Theology  reached  a  tenth  edition  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  firom  the 

«  "Quarterly  Rerlew,"  U.  8«. 
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tiint  of  ita  first  poblication.  His  "  Hone  FauXinBo"^  decidedly  his  most  ingcnioai 
and  original  irork,  iras  not  so  popular,  though  exceedingly  valued  by  scholars 
and  students  of  divinity.  Its  object  is  to  open  a  new  department  of  evidence  is 
favor  of  Christianity^  by  comparing  the  EpUtlet  of  Paul  with  his  history  as 
recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Act9t  and  by  marking  what  he  designates  as  the  "  unde. 
•igned  coincidences"  of  the  one  with  the  other.  In  this  way  he  shows  the  genuine^ 
nasi  of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  lamt  CEme  a 
very  conclusive,  species  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 

The  most  exceptionable  of  all  Paley's  works  is  his  "  Moral  Philosophy.'*'  In 
it  he  takes  the  ground  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right" — a  doctrine  true, 
indeed,  if  man  could  see  all  things,  and  look  into  futurity ;  but  a  most  dangerous 
one  to  a  being  so  short-sighted  as  he  who  "  knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  this  work  may  be  found  sentiments  altogether 
too  loosely  expressed,  and  principles  of  action  laid  down  of  a  character  far  toe 
compromising ;  which  at  once  remind  us  of  his  remark,  when  he  was  a  fellow  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  been  requested  to  sign  a  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
subscription  to  the  <' Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he 
**  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience :" — in  other  words,  that,  where  his  conscience 
and  his  worldly  interests  came  in  conflict,  the  former  must  give  way  to  the  latter. 
So  idso,  about  the  same  time,  he  offered,  as  a  subject  which  he  intended  to  dlt- 
euss, "  The  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment  Contradictory  to  the  Divine  Attributes ;" 
buty  finding  that  it  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  master  of  his  college,  he  e<m- 
oloded  to  insert  the  word  ''not"  before  "contradictory."  Such  facta  reveal  a 
character  lacking  in  moral  firmness,  cortunly,  if  not  in  moral  principle.* 


'  *  Litenlly,  **  Pauline  Ilonni ;"  that  is,  hours  spent  In  onoiparing  numerous  fiMti  nfkArh  the 
apostle  Paul  inddcntally  states  of  liinuelf  in  his  Kpistles,  with  what  Is  narrated  of  him  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

s  For  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  danf^erous  doctrines  of  hl«  Moral  Philosophy,  read 
the  "  EFsajrfi  on  Morality,"  hy  that  rlcar-headcd,  cnnMrlontioun  ChristinQ  moralifit,  Jonathan 
Dymond— the  best  work  on  the  nubjcct  extant  Bat  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  oome  to  the  rencue  of  Paloy,  In  a  work  with  the  following  title,  *'  A  Vindication  ot  Dr. 
Paley*s  Tlieory  of  Morals  fh)m  the  Objoctlonfl  of  Dupild  Stewiurt,  Mr.  OUbome,  Dr.  Pienoa, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Ac.,  by  the  Rot.  Latham  Woinewright,  M.  A.**  Ills  arguments,  If 
not  concJuvlTe,  are  certainly  very  Infrenious. 

s  A  writer  In  the  London  Athcnicnm  <^  Aujnifft,  1848,  ha^  shown  very  conclnslvoly  that  Dr. 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  is.  In  the  outline  of  Its  argument  and  in  its  most  striking  illustr»> 
tion*,  (enpeclally  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  wati-h.)  a  stupendous  plagiarism,  taken  from 
a  work  of  Dr.  NIenwentsrt,  of  Holland,  and  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Long* 
man,  in  1718,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  Philosopher."  A  writer  in  the  *"  Oiuroh  and 
State  Oasette,**  In  reviewing  this  article  In  the  Athenaeum,  remarks — "In  the  annals  of  lite- 
rary oorsalrsbip  we  never  heard  of  any  thing  equalling  phacy  like  this;  and  anleas  the 
fHends  and  relatives  of  Paley  can  submit  saUsfkctory  evidence  betbre  the  tribunal  of  the 
pnUfcs,  that  he  has  had  fbnl  wrong  done  unto  him,  his  reputation  as  an  honatt  writer  rinks  ftr 
ever  bsneath  the  sea  of  contemptuous  oblivion.  lie  is  no  more  the  author  of  the  **  Natural 
Theology**  than  any  other  work  which  he  dkl  not  write.**  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
▲thenaenm,  a  writer  comes  to  the  vtndkatkm  of  Paley,  and  partially  ezooses  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  **  Natural  Theology**  was  originally  lectures  delivered  to  his  students,  in 
which  he  embodied  all  he  had  read,  without  giving  credit  to  the  sources  whence  he  barrowed, 
and  that  when  these  lectures  were  publMied  in  the  Ibrm  we  now  have  them,  he  eltber  eonlV 
not,  or  Ibsgot  to  give  credit  to  the  original  sources.  On  this  defence,  the  editor  of  the  Athe- 
asnim  remarks — **We  think  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  gives  the  most  satislketoty 
scriution  of  this  matter  that  has  yet  been  oflered.  and  the  best  probably  that  can  be  given. 
To  our  view,  then,  the  moat  satlsfiictory  is  a  most  unsatls&ctory  one.** 
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HUMILITr. 

Hnmble-mindediicas  is  a  Chruitian  duty,  if  there  be  one.     It  is 
more  than  a  dntj ;  it  is  a  principle ;  and  its  influence  is  exceedingly 
greaty  not  only  upon  our  religious^  but  our  social  character.     They 
who  are  truly  humblo-minded  have  no  quarrels,  give  no  ofiencCi  con- 
tend with  no  one  in  wrath  and  bitterness ;  still  more  impossible  is  it 
for  them  to  insult  any  man  under  any  circumstances.     But  the  way 
to  be  humble-minded  is  the  way  I  am  pointing  out,  namely,  to  think 
less  of  our  virtues  and  more  of  our  sins.     In  reading  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  bo 
real  characters,  I  should  sav  of  them,  that  the  one  had  first  come 
from  ruminating  upon  his  yirtues,  the  other  from  meditating  upon 
Ms  sins :  and  mark  the  difference,  first,  in  their  behavior ;  next,  in 
their  acceptance  with  God.     The  Pharisee  is  all  loftiness,  and  con- 
temptuousness,  and  recital,  and  comparison ;  full  of  ideas  of  merit ; 
views  the  poor  publican,  although  withdrawn  to  a  distance  from 
him,  with  eyes  of  scorn.     The  publican,  on  the  contrary,  enters 
not  into  competition  with  the  Pharisee,  or  any  one.     So  fkr  from 
looking  round,  ho  durst  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes,  but  casts 
himself^  hardly  indeed  presumes  to  cast  himself,  not  upon  the  jus- 
tice, but  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  mercies  of  his  Maker — "  God 
be  merciful  to  mc  a  sinner."     We  know  the  judgment  which  our 
Lord  himself  pronounced  upon  the  case :  ''  I  tell  you  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other.''     The  more, 
therefore,  we  arc  like  the  publican,  and  the  less  we  are  like  the 
Pharisee^  the  more  we  come  up  to  the  genuine  temper  of  Christ's 
rcHgion. 

THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE  WITH  A  BENEVOLENT  DESIGN.* 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
teem  with  delightful  existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer 
evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happv 
beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 
Swarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their 
sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity, 
their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  disco- 
vered Acuities.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
to  bo  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so  pleased :  yet  it  is  only  a  spe- 
cimen of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being 

'  "  The  common  ooaree  of  thlui^  i.^  In  fkror  of  happinoFS :  happincu  b  the  rviU^  mlaerr 
t2M  OKuptiem.  Were  the  order  rovorsod,  oar  attenUon  would  be  ciiUed  to  example!  of  bealth 
and  coBipeiifncy,  inntend  or  dtM>«.sn  and  want." — ^Butlrr's  Analnffy. 
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half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  he  hetter  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  trihc;  it  is  prohahle, 
are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  under  every 
variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equiiliy  gratified,  hy 
tbe  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 
But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the 
insect  race.  Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking 
tbeir  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ing. It  cannot  ho  douhted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification : 
what  else  sliould  fix  tbem  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  f 
Other  species  are  running  about  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions 
which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large  patches  of 
ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly 
natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry 
of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea 
itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  wliat  to  do  with 
themselves.  Their  attitudes,  tbeir  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the 
water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times 
with  equal  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their 
excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walk- 
ing by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm  evening  upon  a  shady  shoro  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  cloud,  or  rather  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud 
came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much 
space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the 
air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand. 
If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this : 
if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then,  what  I  have  no 
doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive 
enjoyment — ^what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure 
have  wo  here  before  our  view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  sim- 
ply from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without 
reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by 
the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  use  of 
language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speaL 
Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or  perhaps  of  tlic 
single  word  which  it  has  Icanied  to  pronoimce,  proves  this  point 
clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run,  (which  precedes  walking,)  altliough  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future 
life,  and  eyen  without  applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.     A  cliild 
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is  delighted  with  speaking,  without  having  any  thing  to  say ;  and 
with  walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both 
these,  I  am  diisposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy 
are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision^  or  perhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

Bat  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as 
well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the  animation 
of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to 
ardor  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an 
ei|uivalent  for  them  all,  "  perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact 
difference  between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  aro  not 
happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy  when  free 
from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal 
power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to 
be  stimulated  to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst,  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratificaticms. 
In  one  important  step  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of 
ease  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  plea- 
sare.  A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable 
to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially 
when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is 
well  described  by  Rousseau  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same 
cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with 
certainty.  The  appearance  of  satisfaction  with  which  most  ani- 
mals, as  their  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason 
to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced 
life  under  all  or  most  of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  I  am  far,  even  as 
an  observer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest 
season,  much  less  the  only  happy  one. 

Natural  ThtcHngy. 
CONSTANT   BLESSINGS   SHOULD   EXCITE  CONSTANT  GRATITUDE. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  our  Crea- 
tor, is  the  very  extcnsiveness  of  his  bounty.  We  prize  but  little 
what  we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest,  or  with  the  generality 
of  our  species.  When  we  hear  of  blessings,  we  think  forthwith 
of  successes,  of  prosperous  fortunes,  of  honors,  riches,  preferments ; 
that  is,  of  those  advantages  and  superiorities  over  others  which  w(^ 
lumpen  either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  Thu 
common  benefits  of  our  nature  entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are 
the  great  things )  these  constitute  what  most  properly  ought  to  be 
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accounted  blessings  of  Providence; — ^what  alone^  if  wo  might  so 
speak,  are  worthy  of  its  care.  Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the 
ordinary  nse  of  our  limbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts 
which  admit  of  no  comparison  with  any  other ;  yet,  because  almost 
every  man  we  meet  possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enu- 
meration. They  raise  no  sentiment;  they  move  no  gratitade. 
Now  herein  is  our  judgment  perverted  by  our  selfishness.  A  bless- 
ing ought,  in  truth,  to  be  the  more  satisfistctory,  (the  bounty  at 
least  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspicuous,)  by  its  very  diffch 
sion,  its  commonalty,  it«  cheapness ;  by  its  falling  to  the  lot  and 
forming  the  happiness  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  our  species  as 
well  as  of  ourselves. 

PRATER. 

Wc  find  our  Lord  resorting  to  prayer  in  his  last  extremity ;  and 
with  an  earnestness,  I  had  almost  said  a  vehemence  of  devotion,  pro- 
portioned  to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  place,  he  bade 
his  disciples  pray.  When  he  was  at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them, 
Pray  ye,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  This  did  not  content 
him :  this  was  not  enough  for  the  sUite  and  sufferings  of  his  mind. 
He  parted  even  from  them.  He  withdrew  about  a  stone's  cast,  and 
kneeled  down.  Hear  how  his  struggle  in  prayer  is  described! 
Three  times  he  came  to  his  disciples,  and  returned  again  to  prayer : 
thrice  he  kneeled  down  at  a  distance  from  them,  repeating  the  same 
words.  Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly :  drops  of 
sweat  fell  from  his  body,  as  if  it  had  been  great  drops  of  blood : 
yet,  in  all  this,  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  constant  conclu^on 
of  his  prayer  was,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  It  was  the 
greatest  occasion  that  ever  was — and  the  earnestness  of  our  Jiord's 
prayer,  the  devotion  of  his  soul,  corresponded  with  it. — Scenes  of 
deep  distress  await  ur  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  falling  into  them.  But,  whatever  may  be  tae 
fortune  of  our  lives,  one  great  extremity  at  least,  the  hour  of  ap- 
proaching death,  is  certainly  to  bo  passed  through.  What  ought 
then  to  occupy  us  ?  What  can  then  support  us  ? — ^l*raycr.  Prayer, 
with  our  blessed  Lord,  was  a  refuge  from  the  storm  :  almost  every 
word  he  uttered  during  that  tremendous  scene  was  prayer :  prayer 
the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent ;  repeated,  continued,  proceedmg 
from  the  recesses  of  the  soul ;  private,  solitary ;  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance ;  prayer  for  strength ;  above  every  thing,  prayer  for  resignation. 

SarmcnyUL 
CHARACTER  OP  PAUL. 

Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and,  in  other 
points,  of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  gospel.     We  see  him,  in  the  pro«>cution  of  his  purpoflc, 
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trayeUing  firom  conntiy  to  eoantrj,  enduring  ererj  species  of  kard- 
siiip,  eacoantering  every  extremity  of  danger^  assaulted  by  the 
popoboe,  punished  by  the  magistrates^  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left 
for  dead;  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  same  dangers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city, 
preaching  in  the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment, 
sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
coDTse  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perversencss,  in- 
gntitade,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labor, 
pcrsecations ;  unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  death.  Such  was  Paul.  We  have  his  letters  in  our 
hands ;  we  have  also  a  history  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  and  appearing,  by  a  comparison  with  these 
letters,  certainly  to  have  b^n  written  by  some  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions  of  his  life.  From  the  letters,  as 
well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather  not  only  the  account  which  we 
have  stated  of  Aim,  but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted 
and  suffered  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  of  those  who  did  so, 
several  had  been  the  companions  of  Christ's  ministry,  the  ocular 
witnesses,  or  pretending  to  be  such,  of  his  miracles  and  of  his 
resurrection.  Wo  moreover  find  this  same  person  referring  in  his 
letters  to  his  supernatural  conversion,  the  particulars  and  accompa- 
nying circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  history ;  and  which 
accompanying  circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  render  it 
impoasible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find  him  positively, 
and  in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  he  himself  worked  miracles, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of  the  mission  which  he 
executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  recording  various  passages  of  his 
ministry  which  come  up  to  the  extent  of  this  assertion.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  falsehood  was  ever  attested  by  evidence  like  this. 
Falsehoods,  wo  know,  have  found  their  way  into  reports,  into  tradi- 
ikaij  into  books ;  but  is  an  example  to  bo  met  with  of  a  man  volun- 
tarily undertaking  a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of 
oontinnal  peril ;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to 
stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant 
expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about  a  story 
of  what  was  fitlse,  and  what,  if  false,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ? 

Cbnciurian  qf  thi  Bbrte  BiuUiub, 


ELIZABETH  CARTER,  1717—1806. 

EuiABBTR  Carter,  eldest  dangbter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D.  D.,  waf 
bora  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  on  the  16th  December,  1717.  In  her  earlj  years  sht 
gave  no  promiae  of  excelling  in  literature,  and  her  father  was  quite  discouragedk 
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And  adTised  her  to  relinqniih  her  gtndies;  batintonM  and  lystematio  mpplU 
tioD*  toon  met  with  its  reward.  In  a  few  years,  the  aoqaired  a  retj  eritieal 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had  made  coniiderable  profioienej  in  Hebrew, 
and,  before  her  twentj-first  year,  ehe  added  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  to 
her  other  acqairemoDts.'  But  all  attainments  in  knowledge  she  felt  to  be  nothing 
without  religion.  Her  earnest  piety  was  the  most  decided  feature  of  her  ehano- 
ter  in  her  youth,  and  continued  undiminished  to  the  last  moments  of  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  her  laborious  and  severe  studies,  she  found  leisure  for  amnse- 
ment,  and  for  tho  display  of  a  cheerful  and  erer  gay  disposition.  Of  daoeing 
she  w'as  particularly  fond,  and  entered  with  great  Tivacity  and  high  spirits  into 
all  the  innocent  diversions  of  youth.  She  was  fond  of  painting,  and  attained 
considerable  excellence  in  the  art;  and,  before  her  seyenteenth  year,  she  ooarted 
the  Muses,  by  translating  from  the  Qrcek  the  thirtieth  ode  uf  Anacreon;  and 
the  next  year  she  sent  two  or  three  i>oetical  effusions  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine."  In  1730,  she  gave  a  tronflation  from  the  French  of  the  critique  of  Oroosas 
on  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  of  Algarotti's  "  Explanation  of  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy, for  the  use  of  La<lies,"  which  procured  her  a  high  reputation  among  the 
literati,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent^  In  1746,  she  wrote  her  "Ode  to 
Wisdom,"  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  instructive  of  her  poetical  effusions.  Sy 
this  time,  of  course,  her  literary  acquaintance  was  very  extensive.  Of  tbese^ 
Dr.  Seeker  (afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  was  warmly  attached  to  her, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  her  in  her  literary  pursuits ;  and  I>r.  Johnson  was  so 
struck  with  the  depth  and  variety  of  her  acquisitions,  that  he  wrote  a  Greek  e^- 
gram  in  her  praise.^ 

Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  her  intimate  friend.  Miss  Talbot,*  and  of 
Dr.  Seeker,  she  commenced,  in  1749,  when  in  her  thirty-second  year,  a  transla- 
tion of  tho  writings  of  Epictetus.  It  was  completed  in  1756,  and  published  in 
1758,  in  one  volume,  quarto.  About  one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  she  realized  one  thousand  pounds  as  the  pecuniary  reward  of  her 
labors.    But  a  reward  of  a  much  higher  kind  awaited  her — the  applause  and  the 


*  ^I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  early  ririnf.  Br.  Johnnon  told  me  that  the  learned  Mrs. 
Carter,  at  that  i>erkxl  when  she  was  eaffer  in  ntudy,  cIM  not  awake  aa  early  aa  nlie  wiibed, 
and  Khe  therofdre  had  a  contrlraDoe  that,  at  a  certain  hnur,  her  chamber  l^bt  fhould  bum 
a  atrinfc,  to  which  a  heavy  weight  wan  Riinrenilcil,  which  then  fell  with  a  atroog,  sodden 
nriitie :  thb  niused  her  trom.  sleep,  and  tlien  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up.** — Caoaaa's 
DOHWCLL,  ti.  310. 

a  Theee  acquirements  were  not  made,  as  they  never  should  be,  at  the  expense  of  man 
feminine  aoenmpliahmentn.  **  Upcm  hearing  a  ladv  commended  for  her  learning,  Br.  Johnson 
said,  *  A  man  la  in  general  better  pleased  when  he  luw  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table,  than 
when  hl«  wife  talkn  (Ireek.  My  old  friend.  Mr*.  Carter,'  he  added.  *  could  make  a  pudding  aa 
well  as  translate  Epictetus  from  the  Ureck ;  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well  as  compose  a 
poem.' " — Cbocck's  Boewnx,  ix.  129. 

a  8he  was  highly  complimented  for  this  effort  by  a  writer  In  tho  ''Oent]eman*s  Magaslne,* 
lz.322>- 

**  He  thine  the  glory  to  hare  led  the  way. 
And  bcwm'd  on  ffmalo  mirdt«  fuir  science's  ray; 
Awak'd  our  fair  fnim  too  intrlorious  ease, 
To  meditate  '^n  themes  sublime  aa  these: 
The  many  patna  of  nature  to  exploro. 
And  boldly  tread  where  none  hare  reach'd  before." 

« In  a  letter  to  Cave,  ho  says,  ^  I  have  composed  a  Greek  epigram  to  KUza,  and  think  Ae 
ought  to  be  celebrated  In  aa  manv  different  lancunges  as  LouU  le  Grand.** 

•  Boo  Compendium  of  English  Literature,  p.  OCO. 
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ippofil  of  the  karned,  the  wise,  and  the  good.  SehoUn  were  eetonished  thai 
m  diftevlt  a  Greek  aatbor  ifaovld  be  trenslAted  with  auch  accuraej,  and  eleganoe, 
vd  Taried  leaminf,  hy  a  woman;  and  Dr.  Johneon  ie  reported,  in  oonieqaenee, 
to  haT^  laidy  when  a  celebrated  Qreek  icholar  was  spoken  of,  "  Siri  he  is  the 
bMt  Greek  eoholar  in  England,  except  Elitabetk  Carter" 

Id  the  jear  1762,  she  was  indooed  to  publish  a  colleotion  of  her  poems,  in  one 
asU  volnme,  which,  before  the  elaee  of  the  oentnry,  passed  through  flve  or  six 
tdiiiona.  The  charaoter  of  her  poetry  is  such  as  might  hare  been  expected  from 
the  d^anee  of  her  classical  leamiog,  the  purity  of  her  moral  principles,  and  her 
CQuistent  piety.  While,  to  high  imagination,  or  to  great  creative  p6wer,  she  can 
1^  no  daim,  her  language  is  clear  and  correct,  her  versification  sweet  and  bar- 
■ooioos,  and  her  sentiments  all  that  the  moralist  or  the  Christian  conld  wish- 
lire,  dignified,  devotional,  and  sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime. 

At  this  time  her  society  was  courted  by  the  good  and  the  learned  everywhere; 
bst  she  never  favored  more  literary  eminence,  unless  it  were  connected  with 
fvity  of  character.  Without  tbTs,  no  talents,  however  brilliant,  attracted  her 
regard,  or  oould  be  admitted  into  her  social  circle.  What  a  change  would  soon 
be  seen  and  ftlt  throughout  society,  if  every  female  had  the  firmness  and  moral 
courage  to  take  this  position,  and  to  si^  to  every  known  immoral  character  what 
Henry  T.  said  to  Falstaff— 

**  Jtot  to  oome  near  our  person  bj  ton  mnasP 

la  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Carter  began  to  fbel  heavily  the  devastation 
which  death  nsoally  makes  among  the  friends  of  those  who  are  destined  to  long 
life.  In  176S,  Dr. Seeker  died;  in  1770,  her  beloved  companion,  Miss  Talbot; 
it  1774,  her  venerable  father,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  and,  in  1800,  her  old  and 
vakMd  friend,  Mrs.  Montagu.  8be  herself  expired,  with  perfect  calmness  and 
nsignation,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February,  1800.' 

Of  Mrs.  Carter's  poems  we  have  before  ^okcn.  Her  chief  original  prose  cou- 
poutiona  were  letters,  and  two  numbers  in  the  Rambler,  No.  44  and  No.  100. 
The  Conner  eeasists  of  an  allegory,  wherein  religion  and  sni>cratition  are  con- 
trasted in  a  most  admirable  manner. 

RKUOION   AND   SUPEKSTITION. 
To  ikm  RmmhUr. 

Sir: — I  had  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream^  which  made  su 
vtrong  an  impression  on  inc,  that  I  remember  it  every  word ;  and 
if  yon  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as 
follows : — 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  entertaining  set  of  com- 
pany; and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a  lively  conversation, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  shocking  figures 
imagination  can  frame,  advancing  towards  me.  She  was  drcst  in 
black,  her  skin  was  contracted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes 
deep  gunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  the 

*  Bead  a  memoir  of  ber  in  Drake's  ''  Kssays,'*  vol.  v. 
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oonntenance  of  death.  Uer  looks  were  filled  with  terror  and  mue- 
Icnting  severity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown,  and  a  yoioe  that 
chilled  mj  very  hlood,  she  hid  me  follow  her.  I  oheyed,  and  she 
led  me  through  ragged  paths,  heset  with  hriers  and  thorns,  into 
a  deep,  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  passed,  the  &ding  yerdnre 
withered  heneath  her  steps ;  her  pestilential  hreath  infected  the  air 
with  malignant  vapors,  ohscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  involved 
the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  universal  gloom.  Difflnal  bowlings 
resounded  through  the  forest,  from  every  halefdl  tree  the  night- 
raven  uttered  his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  waa  filled  with 
desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  Bcen^,  my 
cxecrahle  guide  addressed  me  in  the  following  manner : — 

'^  Retire  with  me,  0  rash,  unthinking  mortal,  from  the  vain  allure- 
ments of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed 
the  portion  of  human  life.  Man  was  bom  to  mourn  and  to  he 
wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below  the  stars,  and  whoever 
endeavors  to  oppose  it,  acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Fly  then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and  social  delight^ 
and  here  consecrate  the  solitary  hours  to  lamentation  and  woe. 
Misery  is  the  duty  of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  oficnce  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  he  worshipped  only  by  the  mor- 
tification of  every  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise 
of  sighs  and  tears.'' 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits,  and  seemed 
to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself 
beneath  a  hlastcd  yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismal  round 
my  head,  and  dreadfiil  apprehensions  chilled  my  heart.  Here  I 
resolved  to  lie  till  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked| 
should  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched. 
In  this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whose  heavy  waters  rolled  on  in  slow,  sullen  murmurs.  Here 
I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  just  upon  the  brink,  when  I  found 
myself  suddenly  drawn  back.  I  turned  ahout,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  sight  of  the  loveliest  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form ; 
cfi'ulgent  glories  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splendors  were 
softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace.  At  her 
approach,  the  fnghtfiil  spectre,  who  had  before  tormented  me, 
vanished  away;  and  with  her  all  the  horrors  she  had  caused.  The 
gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the  groves  reco- 
vered their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region  looked  gay  and  bloominff 
as  the  garden  of  £dcn.  I  was  quite  transported  at  this  unexpected 
change ;  and  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad  my  thoughts,  when, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus 
littered  her  divine  instructions : — 
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''Mj  name  is  Religioo.  I  am  the  of&pring  of  Tnith  and  Love, 
ind  the  parent  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monster, 
from  whose  power  I  have  freed  yon,  is  called  Superstition ;  she  is 
the  chUd  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are  Fear  and  Sorrow. 
Thus  different  as  we  are,  she  has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my 
name  and  character,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the 
aune,  till  she,  at  length,  drives  them  to  the  herders  of  Despair,  that 
dreadful  abyss  into  which  yon  were  just  going  to  sink. 

''  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of  the  globe,  which 
HeaTen  has  destined  for  the  seat  of  the  human  race,  and  consider 
whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for  the 
abode  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has  the  lavish  hand  of 
Providence  diffused  such  innumerable  objects  of  delight,  but  that 
all  might  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  filled  with 
gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it  ?  Tlius  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings he  has  sent,  is  virtue  and  obedience ;  and  to  reject  them  merely 
as  means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  absurd  perverseness. 
infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of  created  existence;  the  proper 
tendency  of  every  rational  being,  from  the  highest  order  of  rnp- 
tnied  seraphs  to  the  meanest  rank  of  man,  is  to  riae  incessantly 
from  lower  degrees  of  happiness  to  higher.  They  have  each  facul- 
ties assigned  them  for  various  orders  of  delights." 

"  What/'  cried  I,  ^'  is  this  the  language  of  Religion  ?  Does  she 
lead  her  votaries  through  flowery  path?,  and  bid  them  pass  an 
anlaborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils  of  \irtuc,  the  mor- 
tifications of  penitents,  the  self-denying  exercises  of  saints  and 
heroes?" 

"The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being,"  answered  sho 
■lildly,  "do  not  consist  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or  luxurious 
ease;  in  the  tumult  of  passions,  the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the 
flutter  of  light  amusements.  Yielding  to  immoral  pleasure  cor- 
nipts  the  mind,  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones  debases  it ;  both 
in  their  degree  discjualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  consign  it 
over  to  wretchedness.  Whoever  would  be  really  happy,  must  make 
the  diligent  and  regular  exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his  chief 
attention,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  expressing  good- 
will to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward  rectitude.  To 
his  lower  faculties  he  must  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by 
refreshing  him,  invigorate  his  nobler  pursuits.  In  the  regions  in- 
habited by  angelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy 
flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  there 
any  mound  to  check  its  course.         ♦         *        ♦ 

"  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approbation 
from  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable. 
Secure,  in  this  pursuit,  of  every  needful  aid,  his  conflict  with  tlie 
severest  pains  and  triab  is  little  more  than  the  vigorous  exercise 

0 
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of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  Providenee 
which  looks  through  all  eternity^  his  silent  resignation,  his  ready 
accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and  behavior  to  its  inscrutable  ways, 
is  at  once  the  most  exoollont  sort  of  self-denial,  and  a  source  of  &e 
most  exalted  transports.  Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue. 
In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetiudly  be  met  with ;  re- 
straints of  many  kinds  will  be  necessary;  and  studying  to  behave 
right  in  respect  of  these,  is  a  discipline  of  the  human  heart,  useful 
to  others,  and  improving  to  itself.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crime, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  inclinations,  or  lessens 
the  generous  activity  of  virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in 
his  present  state  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared  with  his  im- 
mortal prospects  and  noble  capacities;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it 
the  distributing  hand  of  Heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  need- 
ful support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment^  so  far  as  it 
may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final  destination. 

'^  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  misery  to  moderate  enjoy- 
ment and  grateful  alacrity.  Ketum  from  the  contracted  views  of 
solitude  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being, 
lleligion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor  restrained  to  sullen 
retirement.  These  are  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by 
which  she  endeavors  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence  and  social 
affection  that  link  the  wel&re  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the 
whole.  Kemember  that  the  greatest  honor  you  can  pay  to  the 
Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behavior  as  discovers  a 
mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensations.'' 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the 
neighboring  village,  and  a  new-risen  sun  darting  his  beams  through 
my  windows,  awakened  mo. 

* 

ODE   TO  WISDOM. 

The  solitary  bird  of  night 

Through  the  palo  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tower 
Where,  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bower. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat : 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas!'  I  attend, 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons  bend, 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

*  MiimTo,  tb«  goddefi  of  wiedom. 
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She  lores  the  cool,  the  silent  ere. 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deoeire, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray ; 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  sports  her  gayly-color'd  dyes 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

O  Pallas !  queen  of  every  art 

That  glads  the  sense,  or  mends  the  heart, 

Bless'd  source  of  purer  joys ; 
In  every  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight 

With  pleasure  and  surprise; 

To  thine  unspotted  shrine  I  bow ; 
Assist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow. 

That  breathes  no  wild  desires : 
But  taught,  by  thy  unerring  rules. 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 

Not  fortune's  gem,  ambition's  plume, 
Not  Cytherea's*  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  prayer : 
Let  avarice,  vanity,  and  pride, 
These  glittering,  envied  toys  divide. 

The  dull  rewards  of  care : 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
£Ach  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thought  refined : 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content ; 
For  power,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 

An  empire  o*er  my  mind. 

When  fortune  drops  her  gay  parade. 
When  pleasure's  transient  roses  fade. 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchanged  is  thy  immortal  prize. 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

In  undecaying  bloom. 

By  thee  protected,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie 

Of  ignorance  and  spite ; 
Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool. 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 

Of  undisceming  wit 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife. 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  I  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves. 

In  all  thy  graces  dress'd. 

•-rM .  -  — — 
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He  bade  Ilisens'*  tuneful  stream 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good: 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  listening  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 

Reclaim'd,  her  wild,  licentious  youth 
Confessed  tlie  potent  voice  of  truth, 

And  felt  its  just  control ; 
The  passions  ceased  their  loud  alarms, 
And  virtue's  soft,  persuasive  charms 

0*er  all  their  senses  stole. 

Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free,  unbiass'd  tongue. 

The  hero's  generous  strife ; 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet,  endearing  ties 

Of  still,  domestic  life  I 

No  more  to  fabled  names  confin'd. 
To  thee,  Supreme,  All-perfect  Mind, 

My  thoughts  direct  their  flight ; 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  deriv'd,  unchanging  source 

Of  intellectual  light ! 

Oh !  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way 

ThrougH  life's  perplexing  road ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  control, 
And  through  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 

To  happiness  and  good ! 

Beneath  her  clear,  discerning  eye, 
The  visionary  shadows  fly 

Of  folly's  painted  show ; 
She  sees,  through  every  fair  disguise, 
That  all,  but  virtue's  solid  joys, 

Is  vanity  and  wo. 


MUNGO  PARK,   1771—1806. 

MuNoo  Park,  the  renowned  African  traveller,  was  bom  at  Fowlshielf,  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland,  September  10,  1771,  and  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. Though  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  were  very 
limited,  he  did  all  be  could  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  Mungo  was 
placed  in  the  grammar-school  at  Selkirk,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his 
ready  talents  as  well  as  for  his  remarkable  perseverance  and  application.    He  had 

'  A  small  stream  near  Athens. 
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•B  earl  J  de«ire  to  itadj  medioine,  in  which  he  was  gratified  by  hia  father,  and 
after  qoalifjing  himself  in  hie  profeesion  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  London  in 
leareh  of  employment,  and  was  speedily  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  board 
the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman,  through  the  interest  of  that  world-renowned  patron 
of  enterprising  and  scientific  men — Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Mr.  Park  showed  himself 
crery  way  worthy  of  this  appointment;  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  East 
Indies  he  entered  the  service  of  the  "Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Discovery 
through  the  Interior  of  Africa,^'  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1795,  in  the  brig  Endeavour.  * 

Bis  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  Niger  by  the  nearest  and  most  convo< 
Blent  route,  and  endeavor  to  trace  its  course,  from  its  rise  to  its  termination,  and 
visit  as  many  of  the  principid  cities  on  its  banks  as  possible.  His  vessel  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  and  after  sailing  up  the  rivei 
as  lar  as  Jonkakonda,  he  quitted  her,  and  made  preparations  to  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  land.  He  was  soon  seized  with  fever,  attended- with 
delirium,  which  brought  him  almost  to  the  gra?e,  and  he  did  not  recover  suffi- 
eiently  to  eommence  his  journey  till  December.  He  then  set  out  with  a  negro 
servant,  who  understood  the  Mandingo  and  English  languages,  as  a  guide  and 
interpreter,  and  five  others  who  were  not  immediately  under  his  control,  but  who 
were  made  to  understand  that  their  own  safety  depended  on  their  fidelity  to  him. 
Their  outfit  was  a  most  meagre  one,  considering  the  long  and  perilous  journey 
they  were  to  undertake.  The  dangers  that  (bey  encountered,  and  the  sufierings 
they  endured  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  sickness,  and  assaults  from  predatory 
bands  of  savages,  together  with  their  constant  exposure  to  attacks  from  wolves 
and  hyenas  and  even  lions  that  beset  their  path,  have  caused  this  to  be  sonsi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  journeys  in  modern  travels.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  in  this  short  notice,  to  go  into  any  of  the  details,  full 
of  perilous  interest  as  they  were :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  21st  of  July,  1708, 
weak  and  almost  entirely  exhausted,  Mr.  Park  had  the  inexpressible  gratification 
of  eoming  in  sight  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarro,  situated  on  the  long  wished- 
for  river,  which  the  natives  term  Joliba  or  the  "  Great  Water."  But  we  will  give 
his  own  words  on 

THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  NIGER. 

Hearing  that  twc  negroes  Were  going  to  Sego,  I  was  happy  to 
have  their  company,  and  we  set  out  immediately.  I  was  constantly 
taken  for  a  Moor,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  merriment  to 
the  Bambarrans,  who,  seeing  me  drive  my  horse  before  me,  laughed 
heartily  at  my  appearance.  "  He  has  been  at  Mecca,"  says  one ; 
"  you  may  see  that  by  his  clothes ;"  another  asked  if  my  horse  was 
sick ;  a  third  wished  to  purchase  it,  &c. ;  so  that  I  believe  the  veir 
slaves  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company.  Just  before  it 
was  dark,  we  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small  village, 
where  I  procured  some  victuals  for  myself  and  some  corn  for  my 
horse,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  button,  and  was  told  that  I  should 
we  the  Niger  (which  the  negroes  call  Joliba,  or  the  Great  Water) 
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early  the  next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very  numerous ;  the  gates 
arc  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  nobody  allowed  to  go  out.  The 
thoughts  of  seeing  the  Niger  in  the  morning,  and  the  troublesome 
buzzing  of  musquitoes,  prevented  me  from  shutting  my  eyes  during 
the  night,  and  1  had  saddled  my  horse,  and  was  in  readiness  before 
daylight;  but  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  people  were  stirring  and  the  gates  opened.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  markct-<lay  at  Sego,  and  the  roads  were  everywhere 
filled  with  people  carrying  diflercnt  articles  to  sell.  We  passed 
four  large  villages,  and  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  smoke  over  Sego. 

As  wo  approached  the  town,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  overtake 
the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  ]>een  so  much  in- 
debted in  my  jouniey  through  Bambarra.  They  readily  agreed  to 
introduce  nie  to  their  king;  and  we  rode  together  through  the 
marshy  ground,  where,  as  I  was  looking  anxiously  around  for  the 
river,  one  of  them  called  out  f/eo  nffilli,  (see  the  water ;)  and  look- 
ing forwards,  I  saw  with  infinite  jilcasurc  the  great  oliject  of  my 
mission,  the  long-sought  for  majestic  Niger,  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward,^  I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and  having  drunk  of  the 
water,  lifted  up  my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler  of 
all  things,  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavors  with  success. 

KINDNESS  OF  A  WOMAN  TO  HIM,  AND  A  SONG  OVER  HIS  DISTRESS. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
crossing  the  river ;  during  which  time,  the  people  who  had  crossed 
carried  information  to  3Iansong  the  king,  that  a  white  man  was 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He  immediately 
sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  me  that  the  king 
could  not  possibly  see  me  until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into 
this  country ;  and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out the  king's  permission,  lie  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a 
distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night ;  and  said,  that 
in  the  morning  he  would  give  me  further  instructions  how  to  con- 
duct myself.  This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was 
no  remcnly,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  where  I  found,  to  my  great 
mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I 
was  regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all 
day  without  victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  threat- 
ened to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  wind  rose,  and  there  was 

'  Later  and  more  fortunate  irayplleni  bnye  solved  the  great  problem,  the  honor  of  explains 
big  wbkh  wan  denied  to  Park ;  nnd  we  now  know  that  thL<i  great  river,  after  flowing  to  • 
eonaklerable  diatanco  eafitward  of  Timbuctoo,  makes  a  bund  or  elbow  like  the  Burampootrr, 
and  after  fiuntuing  a  rautb-wenlerly  ronrsc,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  ccast  of 
Jlenln.  Head,  "  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  aexplore  the  course  and  termination  of  tba 
Niger,  with  a  narraUTe  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its  termination.  By  Richanl  and 
Jmin  Lander.'* 
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•  gmfe  aj^pearanoe  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and  the  wild  beasts  are  so  very 
Dumerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the 
neeeasity  of  climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  among  the  branches. 
About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty, 
a  woman,  returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe 
me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into 
my  situation,  whicn  I  briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with 
looks  of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she 
lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I  might 
remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she 
said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  cat.  She  accordingly  went 
out  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish,  which,  having 
caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  sup- 
per. The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a 
stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat, 
and  telling  me  that  I  might  sleep  there  without  apprehension) 
called  to  Uie  female  part  of  the  family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on 
mc  all  the  while  in  fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spin- 
ning cotton,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great 
pjurt  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labor  by  songs,  one  of 
which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort 
of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
rally translated,  were  these: — "The  winds  roared  and  the  rains 
fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our 
tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind  his 
com.  Ckorta. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother  has  he," 
&c.  Ac.  Ac.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the  reader,  to  a 
person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance  was  affecting  in  the  high- 
est dt^ree;  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and 
sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my  landlady 
with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waist- 
coat, the  only  recompense  I  could  make  her.* 


'  Our  own  LcdjaM,  who  pometsed  erery  qnaliflcation  of  a  traTellcr  of  the  higheit  ord«r, 
thitt  tpeaJifl  In  praise  of  women : — 

**I  h«Y«  obM»rred  amoof;  all  nations  that  the  women  omameTit  thcmwlres  more  than  tha 
men:  ttiat  whererer  found,  they  are  the  same  eivil,  kind,  oblijdng,  humane,  tender  beinf(8; 
that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  he  g^y  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modeiit.  Tlicy  do  not  hesl- 
tsla,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generous  nction ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor 
snperrilloas,  but  full  of  courtetsy,  and  fond  of  society:  industrious,  eoonomieal,  ingenuous; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  ako,  more  virtuous,  and  performing 
mora  good  actiooa  than  he.  I  neTor  addressed  myself,  in  the  language  of  decency  and 
frifend^hip.  to  a  woman,  whether  cirilijcd  or  ravage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
answer.  With  man  It  has  often  been  otherwise  In  wnndcriug  over  the  l)arr«n  plains  of 
inlMfcpitah!e  Denmark,  through  houeJ>t  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland, 
nnprindplod  Knsida,  and  the  wiUe-^preail  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  liungry,  di7» 
ortid,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uuifcrmly  so;  anl  to  r.dd  to  this 
virtue,  so  worthy  of  tho  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  teeo  performed  in 
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Mr.  Ptfk  bad  not  travelled  far  in  Uie  exploration  of  the  Ni^r,  before  the  rainy 
•eason  set  in,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  retoru.  His  narratiTe  is  bot  little  else  than 
a  repetition  of  the  various  sufferings  and  dangers  and  odyentarra  he  experienced 
on  his  way  there,  bat  only  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  in  consequence  of  his  more 
destitute  condition,  and  from  the  inundation  of  the  level  country,  compelling  him 
frequonUy  to  wade  for  miles  breast-deep  in  water.  Once  he  was  beset  by  banditti, 
who  stripped  him  of  almost  every  thing  he  had.  The  following  is  a  portion  of 
his  account  of  this  attack,  and  of  the  effect  upon  his  spirits  1^  seeing 

THE   MOSS  IN   THE  DESERT. 

I  accordingly  rode  past,  and  bad  with  some  difficulty  crossed  a 
deep  rivulet,  when  I  heard  somebody  holloa;  and  looking  back, 
saw  those  I  took  for  elephant-hunters  now  running  after  me,  and 
calling  out  to  me  to  turn  back.  I  stopped  imtil  they  were  all  como 
up,  when  they  informed  me  that  the  king  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent 
them  on  purpose  to  bring  me,  my  horse,  and  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  me,  to  Fooladoo,  and  that  therefore  I  must  turn  back, 
and  go  along  with  them.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  I  tamed 
round  and  followed  them,  and  we  travelled  together  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  without  exchanging  a  word.  When  coming  to  a  dark 
place  of  the  wood,  one  of  them  said,  in  the  Mandingo  langnagBi 
<<  This  place  will  do,''  and  immediately  snatched  my  hat  from  my 
head.  Though  I  was  by  no  means  free  of  apprehension,  yet  I 
resolved  to  show  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  possible,  and  therefore  told 
them,  unless  my  hat  was  returned  to  me,  I  should  go  no  farther. 
But  before  I  had  time  to  receive  an  answer,  anotlicr  drew  his  knife, 
and  seizing  upon  a  metal  button  which  remained  upon  my  waistcoat, 
cut  it  off,  and  put  in  his  pocket.  Their  intentions  were  now  obvi- 
ous, and  I  thought  that  the  easier  they  wei*c  permitted  to  rob  me  of 
every  thing,  the  less  I  had  to  fear.  I  therefore  aUowed  them  to 
search  my  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine  every  part  of 
my  apparel,  which  they  did  with  scrupulous  exactness.  But  ob- 
serving that  I  had  one  waistcoat  under  another,  they  insisted  that  I 
should  cast  them  both  off;  and  at  last,  to  make  sure  work,  stripped 
me  quite  naked.  Even  my  half-boots  (though  the  sole  of  one  of 
them  was  tied  to  my  foot  with  a  broken  bridle-rein)  were  narrowly 
inspected.  Whilst  they  were  examining  the  plunder,  I  begged 
them  with  great  earnestness  to  return  my  pocket  compass ;  out 
when  I  pointed  it  out  to  them,  as  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  one 
of  the  banditti,  thinking  I  was  about  to  take  it  up,  cocked  his  mus- 
ket and  swore  that  he  would  lay  me  dead  on  the  spot  if  I  presumed 
to  lay  my  hand  on  it.  After  this  some  of  them  went  away  with 
my  horse  and  the  remainder  stood  considering  whether  they  should 

so  tree  and  to  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  wa«  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and  If  hunfry, 
ate  the  roan«  morml,  with  a  double  relinh.'* 
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leaTe  me  qnite  naked,  or  allow  me  something  to  shelter  me  from 
the  son.  Humanity  at  last  prevailed ;  they  returned  me  the  woist 
of  the  two  shirts  and  a  pair  of  trousers ;  and^  as  they  went  away^ 
one  of  them  threw  back  my  hat,  in  the  crown  of  which  I  kept  my 
memorandums }  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  they  did  not  wish 
to  keep  it.  After  they  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time  looking 
around  me  with  amazement  and  terror;  whichever  way  I  turned^ 
nothing  appeared  ^ut  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked 
and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and  men  still  more  sa- 
vage. I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settle- 
ment. All  these  circumstances  crowded  at  once  on  my  recollec- 
tion ;  and  I  confess^  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered 
my  &te  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  lie  down 
and  perish.  The  influence  of  religibn,  however,  aided  and  sup- 
ported me.  I  reflected,  that  no  human  prudence  or  foresight  could 
poflsibly  have  averted  my  present  suflferings.  I  was  indeed  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  xmder  the  protecting 
eye  ^  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call  himself  the 
stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections 
were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss  in  fructification, 
irresistibly  caught  my  eye.  I  mention  this,  to  show  from  what 
trifling  circumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation ; 
for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  one  of 
my  fincers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  capsule  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being 
(thoudit  I)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small 
importaooe,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufierings 
of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image  ? — surely  not !  Reflec- 
tions like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair ;  I  started  up,  and 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured 
that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  short 
time  I  came  to  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  over- 
took the  two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Koonia.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me,  for  they  said  they  never  doubted 
that  the  Foulahs^  when  they  had  robbed,  had  murdered  me. 

FiDallj,  bowerer,  he  reached  the  coast,  took  passage  in  an  American  ship  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  thenoe  to  England,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of 
Beeember,  1797,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seren  months.  He  was 
receired  with  distingaished  honor  by  the  African  Association,  and  by  almost  all 
the  other  aoientific  bodies  and  eminent  literary  characters  of  London.  lie  made 
arrangements  to  pnbllsh  his  travels,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Scotland,  where 
in  August  he  married  Miss  Anderson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  bis  old  teacher  at 
Selkirk.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  at  Peebles,  but  soon  another 
expedition  waa  planned  for  him,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1806  he  set  sail  from 
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England,  with  a  party  of  forty-four,  for  a  second  exploraUon  of  the  Niger.  Bat 
so  severe  were  the  fevers  of  the  country,  that  when  Park  reached  Sego,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bambarra,  on  the  19th  of  Septomber,  but  nine  out  of  the  forty-four  were 
left,  and  most  of  these  were  sick.  At  length,  by  his  unwearied  perteTeraoce,  a 
large  boat  was  constructed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Niger,  and  Mr.  Park  and  the 
weak  remnants  of  his  party  set  saiL  They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Booaa,  when 
Uie  king  of  the  country,  angry  at  not  having  received  any  presents  as  a  fee  to 
pass  through  his  domains,'  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  on  Uie  top  of  a  high 
bluff  at  a  very  narrow  place  of  the  river,  and  as  Mr.  Park  and  his  companions 
were  about  to  pass,  assailed  them  furiously  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  stones,  and 
missiles  of  every  description.  A  number  were  killed  at  onee,  and  Mr.  Park, 
seeing  all  resistance  vain,  jumped  into  the  river  to  swim  ashore,  and  was  drowned. 
Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  a  man  whose  na- 
tural enthusiasm,  scientific  acquirements,  undaunted  intrepidity,  patience  of  suffer- 
ing, and  inflexible  perseverance — io  short,  every  quality  requisite  for  a  traveilcf 
in  the  path  he  adopted,  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  who,  had  he  survived, 
would  no  doubt  have  reaped  those  laurels,  which  more  fortunate  successors  in  the 
same  career  have  won.  To  these  qualities  in  his  public  character,  it  ii  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  add  those  of  amiable  simplicity  of  manners,  constancy  of  affection, 
and  sterling  integrity  in  private  life.' 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  1785—1806. 

UifHAPPT  Wmrs!  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  youn^  Muro  Jnft  wavod  her  joyouii  wing, 
The  «poiIer  came — and  all  thy  promife  fair 
Haa  pought  the  gravp,  to  olcep  for  eror  there. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Bcicneo'  mlf  destroy *d  her  favorite  rani 
Yofl!  fihe  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  punuit, 
She  aow'd  the  seeds — ^but  death  has  reap'd  the  firult. 
TwaH  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  woumi  that  laid  thoe  low: 
Bo  the  struck  eagle,  stretrh'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  kmut  again, 
Tiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fhtal  dart 
That  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart: 
Keen  were  his  pan;^,  but  keener  fkr  to  feel 
lie  nnra'd  the  pinion  whirh  impelled  the  steel; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest^ 
Drank  the  last  lUiHlrop  of  his  bleeding  breast.** 

So  sang  Lord  Byron  of  that  most  gifted  youth,  Henry  Eirke  MTbite,  whose 
sincere  and  ardent  piety  was  equalled  only  by  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his 
uncommon  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Had  Byron  possessed  the  moral 
and  Christian  principles  of  him  whom  he  thus  most  beautifully  enlogiies,  what 

<  Mr.  Park  did  in  (act  send  preeenta,  but  the  treacherous  and  dlslumest  beartr  ke|rt  thoa 
himaelf  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  king. 

•  Read  an  interoating  sketch  of  his  life  in  C3uunbers*s  ''Biographical  IMottonaryof  Emlaent 
fiooismen,"  voL  iv. 
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Sa^itb  poet  would  hare  atood  befim  him — wlud  one  would  h»TO  exerted  a  moro 
bappj  infliunee — ^what  one  would  hare  been  more  the  delight  of  the  wise  and 
the  good? 

Henry  Kirko  White,  the  son  of  John  White,  a  bntcher  of  Nottingham,  waa 
born  at  that  place  on  the  21  at  of  March,  1785.  From  his  rery  early  jears  he 
thowed  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  tried  his  hand  at 
prose  eomposition.  About  this  time,  he  was  p^t  to  a  school  in  his  native  place, 
whov  he  greatly  distingaished  himself  among  his  juvenile  companions.  He 
kamed  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and  the  French  language,  and  displayed 
wonderful  powers  of  acquisition.  His  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
basiiicss ;  and  one  whole  day  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  other  days, 
were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's  basket  But  this  proved  so  irksome  to 
him  that,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  hosiery  line.  This  proved  scarcely  .more  satisfactory 
than  his  former  occupation ;  and,  after  a  yeiflr,  his  mother,  a  woman  of  superior 
iateUigence,  who  early  perceived  his  genius  and  sympathised  with  his  spirit,  found 
means  to  place  him  in  the  office  of  Coldham  A  Enfield,  attorneys  of  Nottingham. 
He  devoted  himself  with  steadiness  to  his  profession  during  the  day,  and  passed 
his  evenings  in  learning  the  Latin,  Chreek,  and  Italian  languages,  togetiier  with 
chemistry,  astronomy,  drawing,  and  music  To  these  acquirements  he  soon  added 
practical  mechanics.  A  London  Magazine,  called  the  ''Monthly  Preceptor,'' 
having  proposed  prize  themes  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  Henry  became  a  candi- 
date, and  while  only  in  his  fifteenth  year  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  a  translation 
from  Horace,  and  the  next  year  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes  for  an  imaginary 
tour  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

In  1803,  i^peared  a  volume  of  his  poems.  The  statement  in  the  preface  that 
they  were  written  by  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  published  to  enable  him  to  get 
the  means  to  aid  him  in  his  studies,  should  have  disarmed  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism ;  yet  the  poems  were  contemptuously  noticed  in  the  "  Monthly  Review." 
This  treatment  Henry  felt  most  keenly.  But  the  book  fell  into  the  bands  of  Mr. 
Boothey,  who  most  kindly  and  generously  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to  encourage 
him ;  and  very  soon  friends  sprang  up  who  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  great  objcot 
of  his  ambition — admission  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Hitherto  his  reli- 
gions opinions  had  inclined  to  Deism ;  but  a  friend  having  put  into  his  hands 
**  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,"  an  entire  change  was  wrought  thereby  in  his  whole 
character.  A  most  decided  and  earnest  piety  now  became  his  prominent  charac- 
teristic, and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  with  great 
seal  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity,  in  connection  with  his  other  studies. 
His  application  indeed  was  so  intense,  that  a  severe  illness  was  the  result ;  on 
his  recovery  from  which,  he  produced  those  beautiful  linos  written  in  Milford 
ehuohyard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1804,  his  long-delayed  hopes  of  entering  the  university 
were  about  to  be  gratified.  '*  I  can  now  inform  you,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  **  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  my  way  through  college  is  close  before  me.  From  what 
sooree  I  know  not;  but,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Simeon,  I  am  provided  with 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  I  can  command  twenty  or  thirty  more  from  my 
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friencb,  In  all  probability,  nntil  I  take  my  degree.  The  firiends  to  whom  I  allnde 
are  my  mother  and  brother."  Poetry  waa  now  abandoned  for  sererer  atadies. 
He  competed  for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
waa  pronoonced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  Twice  he  distingaished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  was  again  pronoonced  first  at  the  great  eoUege  examination,  and 
also  one  of  the  throe  best  theme-writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  conld  not 
decide.  But  this  distinction  waa .  purchased  at  the  laerifice  of  health,  and  ulti- 
mately  of  life.  Of  this,  he  himself  was  aensible.  "  Were  V'  he  writes  to  a. 
firiend,  "  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame  crowning  a  disUngnished  undergraduate,  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent  her  as  oonoealing  a  death's  head 
under  a  mask  of  beauty."  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered  nenret 
and  spirits ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  returned  to  hia  college,  renewed  hia  studies 
with  unabated  ardor,  and  sank  under  the  effort  Nature  waa  at  length  overcome; 
he  grew  delirious,,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  in  his  twenty-fint  year. 

Thus  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  genius,  one  whose  abilities  and  acquirements 
were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  moral  and  social  excellence.  "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible," says  Southey,'  ''to  conceive  a  human  being  more  amiable  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life."3  And  again :  **  He  possessed  as  pure  a  heart  as  ever  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  warm  with  life.*'  Of  his  fervent  piety,  his  letters,  his  prayers,  and 
his  hymns  vrill  afford  ample  ond  interesting  proof.  It  was  in  him  a  living  and 
quickening  principle  of  goodness,  which  sanctified  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  affec- 
tions ;  which  made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  heart,  and  enabled  him  to  cor- 
rect the  few  symptoms,  which  it  ever  displayed,  of  human  imperfection. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  same  good  judge  observes, — **  Chatterton  is  the 
only  youthful  poet  whom  he  does  not  leave  far  behind  him ;"  and,  in  alluding  to 
some  of  his  papers,  handed  to  him  for  perusid  after  the  death  of  this  ^fted  youth, 
he  observes, — "  I  have  inspected  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  Chatterton,  and 
they  excited  less  wonder  than  these." 

SONNET  IN   HIS   SICKNESS. 

Yes,  'twill  be  over  soon. — This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 

From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before — 

Yon  landscape  smile — ^yon  golden  harvest  grow— 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar 

When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress — 

They  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave ; 

*  Tho  '^Kemains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with  an  Account  of  hia  Life,"  by  Robert  Souths, 
2  vols. 

•  "  Wfaaf  an  amaziog  reach  of  genius  appears  in  the  'Remains  of  Henry  KSrke  WhtteP 
How  unfortnnatc  that  ho  abould  hare  been  lost  to  the  world  almost  as  soon  as  known.  I 
greatly  lament  tho  clreumRtanoeit  that  forced  him  to  atadieR  so  contrary  to  his  natural 
talent**— Sir  E.  Brtdoes,  Omswra  LUeraria^  ix.  303.  Again,  this  same  diarrimhuitinfr  erItSo 
MVfl — *' There  are,  1  think,  among  these  *  Remain^,'  a  few  of  the  most  exquhdte  pieoee  in  the 
whole  body  of  EnglLsih  poetry.  Conjoined  with  an  easy  and  flowing  fonry,  they  poMtcsB  the 
rfaarm  of  a  peculiar  moral  doUcaey,  often  eonveyed  in  a  happy  and  inimlkabJe  ainqdfcity  of 
language.** 
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Them  shall  a  wife  and  railing  children  bless, 
While  I  am  mouldering  in  mj  silent  grave. 
God  of  the  jnst — Thou  eav'st  the  bitter  cap ; 
I  bow  to  thj  behest,  and  drink  it  up/ 


SONNET  TO  OONSUMPnON. 

Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  Tictim's  head. 
Consumption,  lay  thine  hand ! — ^let  me  decay. 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen  away. 

And  sofUy  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 

And  if  'tis  true,  what  holy  men  haye  said. 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey. 

Oh  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed, 

IHssolTing  sad  in  dying  symphony. 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear. 

That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good-bye 
Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear : 

And,  smiling  faintly  on  ^e  painful  past. 

Compose  my  decent  head,  and  brea&e  my  last 


SOLITUDE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow ; 
It  is  not  grief  tliat  bids  me  moan, 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  Iots  to  roam. 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him  home ; 
Or  by  the  woodland^s  pool  to  rest, 
When  the  pale  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Tet,  when  the  silent  evening  sighs 
With  hallowed  airs  and  symphonies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone. 
And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sere  and  dead. 
It  floats  upon  the  water's  bed : 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow's  sigh. 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sullen  wail. 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale ; 
Tve  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 
And  when  I  sigh  to  sigh  with  me. 

'  *'I  know  but  ooB  mj  of  fortifying  my  soul  agaiDst  all  gloomy  preoagea  and  tarron  of 
■dnd,  and  that  la,  hf  aaeaiing  to  mymlf  the  friendahip  aira  protection  of  that  Being  who 
dfapoeea  of  erenta,  and  gorema  futnrity.  He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  eziatF 
caee:  when  I  lay  me  down  to  aleep,  I  reoommend  myself  to  Hla  care;  when  I  awake,  I  give 
ayaelf  np  to  His  direction.  Amidst  all  the  eTils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  np  to  Him  for 
help,  and  qneation  not  but  that  He  will  either  arert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage. 
Tboogh  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all 
Mlieitoas  about  it,  baeuoae  I  am  aore  that  He  knowa  them  both,  and  that  H^  wHl  not  foil  to 
Report  and  eomfoirt  me  under  them.**— ADOUOir ;  Sj^ectaiorf  No.  7. 

7 
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Yet,  in  my  dreams,  a  form  I  view 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  lores  me  too : 
I  start,  and  when  the  Tision*s  flown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


ODE  TO  DISAP!POINTMEirr. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  t 

Not  in  thj  terrors  clad ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise; 
Thy  chastening  rod  bnt  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
And,  round  my  brow  resigned,  thy  peaceless  cypress  twine. 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread. 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Ilears,  with  faint  ear,  the  Ungering  knell 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Yet  can  she  smile,  and  say,  *'  My  all  was  not  laid  here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurl'd. 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven. 
For  thou  seyere  wert  sent  from  heayen 
To  wean  me  from  the  world : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  yanity. 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scone  ? 

A  peevish  April  day  I 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain. 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  disouss'd) 
Yields  up  his  trust. 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  beauty's  power? 

It  flourishes  and  dies ; 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break. 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  check 
Beneath  its  surface  lies  ? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 
O'er  Beauty's  fall; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her  pail. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day ; 
So  music  past  is  obsolete--- 
And  yet  *twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  aweot, 

Bat  now  'tis  gone  away. 
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Thus  does  the  shade  ^ 

In  memory  fade. 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  beloT'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  Tolatile,  and  fleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys. 
Where  rust  eorrupts,  and  moth  destroys. 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  7 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill. 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart  be  still  ? 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Thou  art  not  stem  to  me ; 
Sad  monitress  I  I  own  thy  sway ; 
A  Totary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee : 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run ; 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  **  My  God,  thy  will  be  done !" 


TO  AN  EARLY  .PaiMBOSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  t 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds ; 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questionM  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw. 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnotieed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breexe  that  on  her  blomi 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


THE  STAB  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When  marshaird  on  the  nightly  plain, 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky. 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye : 
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Hark!  hark!  to  God  the  chonu  breaks 

From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 
But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks — 

It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode ; 

The  storm  was  loud — the  night  was  dark ; 
The  ooean  yawn'd — and  rudely  blow'd 

The  wind  that  toss'd  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froie-^ 
Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem — 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose : 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 
And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moor'd — my  perils  o'er — 

I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 
For  ever  and  forevermore. 

The  Star— the  Stsjr  of  Bethlehem! 

TUE  CHRISTIAD. 
[Goncluding  sia&ati,  written  fliortly  belbre  hit  death.] 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme. 
With  self-rewarding  toil ;  thus  far  have  sung 

Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  have  hung 

The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour, 
On  the  dark  cypress ;  and  the  strings  which  rang 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er. 
Or,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  ? 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  7 
Oh !  Thou  who  .visitest  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ; 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

I  am  a  youthftil  traveller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free.' 

'  **  The  torrb  of  bb  Innptntlon  wu  certainly  Undled  at  the  inner  ihrine ;  but  it  was  darkly 
dcctined  tbat  hie  fair  dawn  wae  to  have  no  merklian,  and  with  a  heart  fkdl  of  jouthfVil  pro> 
miae  and  of  lofty  aspirations — devoted  to  the  noblest  and  vnxwt  oliiJects  of  humanity — he 
died  while  bis  feet  were  yet  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Three,  at  least,  of  the  great  mag* 
nates  of  literature  Inmented  his  Ihts,  and  were  loud  in  his  prslses.  On  esamining  his  post* 
humous  papers,  Coleridge  and  Sonthey  alik*  expressed  thalr  astonishment  at  so  much 
ganlns  united  to  so  much  industry;  and  Byron,  In  a  trooulent  si^ire,  wherein  aliriost  nobody 
was  spared,  truth-stridcen,  suspended  the  lash,  to  aeattor  iowevi  libendly  on  hit  early 
grava.*— Moo. 
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TRUE  PHILOSOPHT. 

Blest  as  jou  arc  with  the  good  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 
science, and  happy  in  an  intimate  communion  with  the  all-pure 
and  all-merciful  God^  these  trifling  concerns  ought  not  to  molest 
you ;  nay,  were  the  tide  of  adversity  to  turn  strong  against  you, 
even  were  your  friends  to  forsake  you,  and  abject  poverty  to  stare 
you  in  the  face,  you  ought  to  be  abundantly  thankful  to  God  for 
hU  mercies  to  you;  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  still  as  rich, 
yea,  to  look  around  you,  and  say,  I  am  far  happier  than  the  sons  of 
m^n.  This  is  a  system  of  philosophy  which,  for  myself,  I  shall 
nrt  only  preach,  but  practise.  We  are  here  for  nobler  purposes 
than  to  waste  the  fleeting  moments  of  our  lives  in  lamentations 
and  wailings  over  troubles  which,  in  their  widest  extent,  do  but 
affect  the  present  state,  and  which,  perhaps,  only  regard  our  per- 
sonal ease  and  prosperity.  Make  me  an  outcast — a  beggar ;  place 
me  a  barefooted  pilgrim  on  the  top  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  I  should  have  wherewithal  to  sustain  the  spirit  within  me,  in 
the  reflection  that  all  this  was  but  as  for  a  moment,  and  that  a 
period  would  come  when  wrong,  and  injury,  and  trouble  should 
be  no  more.  Are  we  to  be  so  utterly  enslaved  by  habit  and  asso- 
ciation that  we  shall  spend  our  lives  in  anxiety  and  bitter  care, 
only  that  we  may  find  a  covering  for  our  bodies,  or  the  means  of 
assuaging  hunger  ?     For  what  else  is  an  anxiety  after  the  world  ? 

LOUrtoMr.RMcOdod:, 
ADVIOE  TO  THE  TOUNG. 

I  would  therefore  exhort  you  earnestly — ^you  who  are  yet  un- 
f^killed  in  the  ways  of  the  world — ^to  beware  on  what  object  you 
concentrate  your  nopes.  Pleasures  may  allure — ^pride  or  ambition 
may  stimulate ;  but  their  fruits  are  hollow  and  deceitful,  and  they 
afford  no  sure,  no  solid  satisfiiction.  You  are  placed  on  the  earth 
in  a  state  of  probation — ^your  continuance  hero  will  be,  at  the 
longest,  a  very  short  period ;  and  when  you  are  called  from  hence 
you  plunge  into  an  eternity,  the  completion  of  which  will  be  in 
'correspondence  to  your  past  life,  unutterably  happy  or  inconceiva- 
bly miserable.  Your  fate  will  probably  depend  on  your  early  pur- 
suits— it  will  bo  these  which  will  give  the  turn  to  your  character 
and  to  your  pleasures.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  with  a  meek  and 
iowly  spirit,  to  read  the  pages  of  that  book  which  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  have  acknowledged  to  be  the  word  of  God.  You  will 
there  find  a  rule  of  moral  conduct  such  as  the  world  never  had  any 
idea  of  before  its  divulgation.  If  you  covet  earthly  happiness,  it 
19  only  to  be  found  in  the  path  you  will  find  there  laid  dovm;  and 
I  can  confidently  promise  you,  in  a  life  of  simplicity  and  purity, 
a  life  passed  in  accordance  with  the  divine  word,  such  substantial 
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blias^  sncb  nnruffled  peace,  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  All 
other  schemes  of  earthly  pleasure  are  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory. 
They  all  entail  upon  them  repentance  and  bitterness  of  thought 
This  alone  endureth  for  ever ;  this  alone  embraces  equally  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future ;  this  alone  can  arm  a  man  against  every  <»la- 
mity— can  alone  shed  the  balm  of  peace  over  that  scene  of  life 
when  pleasures  have  lost  their  sest,  and  the  mind  can  no  longer 
look  forward  to  the  dark  and  mysterious  future.  Above  all^  beware 
of  the  ignis  fatmts  of  false  philosophy :  that  must  be  a  very  defec- 
tive system  of  ethics  which  will  not  bear  a  man  through  the  most 
trying  stage  of  his  existence ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  will  do  it 
but  the  Christian. 


ANNA  SEWARD,  1747—1809. 

AititA  Sbwaed,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  of  Litehield,  was  borti 
in  the  jeor  1747.  In  her  rerj  early  childhood,  she  showed  a  gnmi  fmssion  for 
poetry ;  hut  her  mother,  who  had  no  taste  for  it,  and  who  had  a  dread  lest  her 
daughter  should  be  a  *'  literary  lady,"  persuaded  her  husband  to  forbid  Anna 
from  pursuing  the  natural  bent  of  her  genius.  Poetry,  therefore,  was  prohibited ; 
and,  to  her  praise,  she  sacrificed  her  own  strong  and  decided  tastes  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  her  parents.  At  the  age  of  serenteen,  she  lost  her  only  sister,  a  bereare- 
ment  which  she  felt  most  keenly,  and  which  she  subsequently  made  the  subject 
of  an  elegy.  The  blank  in  her  domestic  society  was,  howerer,  in  a  degree  sup- 
plied by  the  attachment  of  Miss  Uonora  Sneyd,*  then  residing  in  her  father's 
fhmily,  whom  she  often  mentions  in  her  poetry. 

When  of  age  to  select  her  own  studies,  she  became  a  professed  Totaiy  of  the 
Muse,  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Swan  of  Litchfield."  Among 
her  first  publications  were  "An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook/'  and  **K 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andre."  From  the  nature  of  the  sultlects,  they 
enjoyed  great  popularity  for  the  time,  but  are  now  very  little  read,  though  Sir 
Walter  Scott?  says  that  "  they  convey  a  high  impression  of  the  original  powers 
of  their  author.**  In  1709,  she  publbhed  a  ^ColleeUon  of  Original  Sonnets,^ 
which  eontain  some  beantifVil  examples  of  that  species  of  composition.  After 
this  she  did  not  publish  any  large  poem;  yet  she  continued  to  pour  forth  her 
poetical  effusions  upon  such  occasions  as  interested  her  feelings,  w  excited  her 
imagination.  She  died  on  the  2Sd  of  March,  1800,  having  bequeathed,  by  will, 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  for  many  years  she  had  corresponded,  the  copy- 
right of  her  poems  and  letters,  with  a  request  that  he  would  luperintond  their 

pablioation. 

■  I  ■■  ■  ■    ' 

*  She  was  the  otject  of  VLwiyat  Andre's  attachment,  end  afterward  became  Mrs.Bdgewortb, 
the  flMither  of  the  distlngnlsbed  noTeUnt,  Msria  Edgeworth. 

•  Bead  the  Btographksal  Prefkce  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  bis  editton  of  Miss  8ewird*s  Foetl- 
eel  Works,  8  Tob^  Edinburgh,  IftlO. 
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Of  her  ehaneter  tad  her  poetry,  ft  distiDguished  critic'  thas  speaks :  "  She  was 
endowed  with  considerable  genins,  and  with  an*  ample  portion  of  that  fine  enthu- 
tiasm  which  sometimea  may  be  mistaken  for  it ;  but  her  taste  was  far  from  good, 
and  her  nnmerons  prodactions  (a  few  excepted)  are  disfigored  by  florid  oma- 
li  and  elaborate  magnificence." 

SONNET. 
Dteember  Morning ,  1782. 

I  loTe  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 

Winter^s  pale  dawn ;  and  as  warm  fires  illame 

And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight, 
Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white, 

With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom 

That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume, 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  given. — Then  to  decree 

The  grateful  thoughts  to  Qod,  ere  they  unfold 
To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 

Wi8dom*8  rich  page :  O  hours  I  more  worth  than  gold, 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  free 

From  drear  decays  of  age,  outliye  the  old  I 


SONG. 

From  thy  waTes,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly ; 

From  thy  rocks,  that  are  lash'd  by  their  tide ; 
From  the  maid,  whose  cold  bosom,  relentless  as  they. 

Has  wi*eck*d  my  warm  hopes  by  her  pride  I 
Tet  lonely  and  rude  as  the  scene, 

Her  smile  to  that  scene  could  impart 
A  charm,  that  might  rival  the  bloom  of  the  vale — 

But  away,  thou  fond  dream  of  my  heart  I 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly ! 

Now  the  blasts  of  the  winter  come  on, 

And  the  waters  grow  dark  as  they  rise ! 
But  'tis  well ! — they  resemble  the  sullen  disdain 

That  has  lower*d  in  those  insolent  eyes. 
Sincere  were  the  sighs  they  represt. 

But  they  rose  in  the  days  that  are  flown ! 
Ah,  nymph !  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 

My  spirit  is  proud  as  thine  own ! 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly  \ 

Lo !  the  wings  of  the  sea-fowl  are  spread 
To  escape  the  loud  storm  by  their  flight ; 

And  these  caves  will  afford  them  a  gloomy  retreat 
From  the  winds  and  the  billows  of  night : 

Like  them,  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 
Like  them,  to  its  shades  I  retire ; 

*  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  hlii  '^  Fp<iciai«nR  of  Britif^h  Poeteseee." 
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Receive  mo,  and  shield  mj  Tex*d  Bpirit,  ye  groves, 
From  the  pangs  of  insulted  desire  I 

To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  adieu  I 

THE  GRAVE  OP  YOUTH. 

When  life  is  hurried  to  untimely  close. 
In  the  years  of  crystal  eyes  and  burnish'd  hair, 
Dire  are  the  thoughts  of  death  ;^-etemal  parting 
From  all  the  precious  soul's  yet  known  delights. 
All  she  had  clung  to  here; — ^firom  youth  and  hope. 
And  the  year's  blossom'd  April ; — bounding  strength, 
Which  had  outleap'd  the  roes,  when  morning  suns 
Yellow'd  their  forest  glade ; — from  reaper's  shout 
And  cheerful  swarm  of  populous  towns ; — from  Time, 
Which  tells  of  joys  forepast,  and  promises 
The  dear  return  of  seasons,  and  the  bliss 
Crowning  a  fruitful  marriage ; — from  the  stores 
Of  well-ongrafbed  knowledge ; — from  all  utteranee, 
Since,  in  the  silent  grave,  no  talk ! — no  music  I — 
No  gay  surprise,  by  unexpected  good, 
Social,  or  individual ! — no  glad  step 
Of  welcome  friend,  with  more  intenseness  listcn'd 
Than  warbled  melody ! — ^no  father's  counsel  I — 
No  mother's  smile ! — no  lover's  whisper'd  tow  I — 
There  nothing  breathes  save  the  insatiate  worm, 
And  nothing  is,  but  the  drear  altering  corse, 
Resolving  silently  to  shapeless  dust, 
In  unpierced  darkness  and  in  black  oblivion. 


CHARLOTTE  SMITH,   1749— 180G. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Tamer,  Esq.,  of  Stoke 
House,  Surrey,  was  bom  in  King  street,  St  James*  Square,  London,  May  4, 
1749.  Her  &thcr  possessed  another  house  at  Bignor  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aran,'  where  she  passed  many  of  her  earliest  years,  of  which  she  speaks  in  die 
following  beautifol  stanza : — 

Then,  from  thy  wildwood  banks,  Amna,  roving, 
Thy  thymy  downs  with  sportive  steps  I  sought, 

And  Nature's  charms  with  artless  transport  loving, 
Sung,  like  the  birds,  unheeded  and  untaught. 

"  How  enchanting  must  have  been  the  day-dreams  of  a  mind  thus  endowed,  im 
the  early  season  of  youth  and  hope !  Amid  scenery  whioh  had  nursed  the  fiuieies 
of  Otway  and  of  Collins,  she  trod  on  sacred  ground :  every  charm  of  Nature 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  lively  and  distinct  impression  on  her  very  vivid 

*  The  Arun  b  a  rivor  of  Sivkcx  county,  on  the  sontbcm  oosst  of  England. 
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misd ;  and  her  ridi  imagiBaUon  must  hare  peopled  it  with  beings  (Of  mothci# 
vorid."* 

From  A  Teiy  eaiiy  age  she  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  reading,  and  devcored 
Almost  OTcry  book  that  fell  in  ber  way.  From  ber  twelfth  to  her  fifteenth  year, 
ber  father  resided  occasionally  in  London,  and  she  was,  while  still  a  child,  intro- 
duoed  into  society.  She  lost  ber  mother  when  quite  young,  and,  when  her  father 
Was  about  to  form  a  second  marriage,  the  friends  of  the  young  poetess  made  efforts, 
most  foolishly,  to  "establish  her  in  life,*'  as  it  is  called,  and  induced  her  to  accept 
the  hand  of  a  BIr.  Smith,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant, 
She  was  then  bat  sixteen,  and  her  husband  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
most  ill-advised  and  rash  union,  and  productive  of  the  most  unhappy  results. 
The  first  years  of  her  marriage  she  lived  in  London,  which  was  not  at  all  con« 
genial  to  her  tastes.  Subsequently  her  father-in-law  purchased  for  her  husband, 
who  was  negligent  of  his  business  in  the  city,  a  farm  in  Hampshire.  Here,  if 
possible,  be  did  worse,  keeping  too  large  an  establishment,  and  entering  into  in> 
judicious  and  wild  speculations.  She  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  but 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

In  1776,  Mrs.  Smith's  father  died.  A  few  years  after  this  event,  her  husband's 
affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  With  great 
fortitude  and  devoted  oonstancy  she  accompanied  him,  and  by  ber  untiring  exer* 
tions  was  enabled  to  procure  his  release.  During  his  confinement,  she  collected 
her  sonnets  and  otiier  poems  for  publication.  They  were  much  admired,  and 
I^assed  ihrongh  no  less  than  eleven  editions.  In  the  following  letter,  she  de- 
scribes, most  graphically,— 

HER   husband's  LIBERATION. 

It  WM  on  the  2d  day  of  July  that  we  commenced  our  journey. 
For  more  than  a  month  I  had  shared  the  restraint  of  my  hushand, 
in  a  priaon,  amidst  scenes  of  misery,  of  vice,  and  even  of  terror. 
Two  attempts  had,  since  my  hist  residence  among  them,  heen  made 
hy  the  prisoners  to  procure  their  liberation,  by  blowing  up  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Throughout  the  night  appointed  for  this  enterprise, 
I  remained  dressed,  watching  at  the  window,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  witness  contention  and  bloodshed,  or  perhaps  be  over- 
wbelmed  by  the  projected  explosion.  After  such  scenes,  and  such 
apprehensions,  how  deliciously  soothing  to  my  wearied  spirits  was 
the  soft,  pure  air  of  the  summer's  morning,  breathing  over  the  dewy 
grass,  as  (having  slept  one  night  on  the  road)  we  passed  over  the 
heaths  of  Surrey  I  My  native  hills  at  length  burst  upon  my  view !  I 
beheld  once  more  the  fields  where  I  hod  passed  my  happiest  days,  and 
umdst  the  perfumed  turf  with  which  one  of  those  fields  was  strown, 
perceived  with  delight  the  beloved  group  from  whom  I  had  been  so 
long  divided,  and  for  whose  fate  my  atfections  were  ever  anxious. 

«  Reed  a  mort  geoial  sketrh  of  her  life  in  Sir  Ef^rton  Brydges*  ^^Censura  Lltermrie,"  Tiii. 
2S9;  and  another  In  bis  **  ImnginatlTO  Biography." 
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The  transports  of  this  meeting  were  too  much  for  my  exhausted 
spirits.  After  all  my  sufferings,  I  began  to  hope  I  might  taste  con- 
tent^ or  experience  at  least  a  respite  from  my  calamities ! 

But  this  state  of  happiness  did  not  long  continue.  Mr.  Smith's  liberty  wm 
again  threatened,  and  ho  went  to  France.  His  wife  and  their  eight  children 
accompanied  him,  and  they  spent  an  anxious  and  forlorn  winter  in  Normandy, 
The  next  year  she  returned  to  England,  and  by  her  great  and  persevering  exer- 
tions, enabled  her  husband  to  follow  her.  They  hired  a  mansion  at  Woolbeding, 
in  Sussex,  a  parish  of  which  Otway's'  father  had  been  rector.  Here  she  wrote 
her  twenty-sixth  Sonnet : — 

TO  THE  RIVEE  ARUN. 

On  thy  wild  banks,  by  frequent  torrents  worn, 

No  glittering  fanes  or  marble  domes  appear ; 
Yet  shall  the  mournful  Muse  thy  course  adorn, 

And  still  to  her  thy  rustic  waves  be  dear ! 
For  with  the  infant  Otway,  lingering  here. 

Of  early  woes  she  bade  her  votary  dream — 
While  thy  low  murmurs  soothed  his  pensive  ear ; 

And  still  the  poet  consecrates  the  stream. 
Beneath  the  oak  and  beech,  that  fringe  thy  side, 

The  first-born  violets  of  the  year  shall  spring ; 
And  in  thy  hazels,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 

The  earliest  nightingale  delight  to  sing: 
Whilo  kindred  spirits,  pitying,  shall  relate 
Thy  Otway's  sorrows,  and  lament  his  fate ! 

It  now  became  necessary  for  her  to  exert  her  talents  as  a  means  of  support, 
and  she  translated  two  or  three  stories  firom  the  French.  Her  hmband  being 
again  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  she  removed  with  her  children  to  a  small  cot- 
tage in  another  part  of  Sussex,  and,  while  residing  here,  published  a  new  edition 
of  her  Sonnets,  with  additions.  She  then  tried  her  powers  in  another  line  of  lite- 
rature, and  1788  gave  to  the  public  her  **  Emmeline,  or  the  Orphan  of  the  Cas- 
tle," which  novel  was  exceedingly  popular.  In  the  following  year,  Ae  published 
another  novel,  enUtled,  '' Ethelinda ;"  and  to  this  succeeded,  in  very  rapid  sne- 
ccssion,  << Colestina,"  ''Desmond,"  ''The  Old  Manor  House,"  "The  Wanderings 
of  Warwick,"  "The  Banished  Man,"  " Montalbert^"  and  others,  besides  several 
beautiful  little  volumes  for  young  persons,  entitled,  "  Rural  Walks,"  "  Rambles 
Farther,"  "  Minor  Morals ;" — ^in  all  about  forty  volumes !  Bming  all  this  time, 
she  suffered  severe  family  afflictions,  in  the  loss  of  three  children,  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary trials  in  the  adjustment  of  her  husband's  affain.  But  the  hour  was  arriv- 
ing when  grief  was  to  subdue  this  long-tried  victim.  Her  husband.  It  is  said, 
died  in  log^  confinement  in  March,  1806 ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Ootober  following, 
she  herself  died,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bora  with  the 
utmost  patience,  rataining  her  faculties  to  the  last 

>  Tbomaf  Otway,  (1651— 16^6,}  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  author  of  the  "Orphan,**  and 
**  Venice  Proierved.'* 
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As  a  poeten,  Chariotto  Smith  haa  been  excelled  by  few  of  ber  conntry- women. 
Her  Somoteto  are  "most  mnsieal,  most  melancholy,  and  abound  with  touches  of 
tenderneesy  grace,  and  beanty ;  and  her  deeoriptionB  of  mral  scenery  are  partica- 
lirly  fresh  and  TiTid."  "Bat  while  we  allow/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ''high 
praise  to  the  sweet  and  sad  effusions  of  Mrs.  Smith's  muse,  we  cannot  admit  that 
by  these  alone  she  could  hare  erer  risen  to  the  height  of  eminence  which  we  are 
dispoeed  to  claim  for  her  prose  narratives."  But,  however  this  might  have  been 
daring  her  life,  and  when  Walter  Scott  included  her  in  his  library  of  British  No. 
velists,  Charlotte  Smith  is  now  most  known  and  most  valued  for  her  poetry,  which 
is  distlngoished  by  great  grace  and  elegance. 

TO  THE   MOON. 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow! — ^by  thy  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream. 

Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way : 
And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night, 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest ; 
The  sufferers  of  the  earth  perhaps  may  go. 

Released  by  death,  to  thy  benignant  sphere. 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
Oh !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene, 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim  in  this  toiling  scene ! 

OX   THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE   NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  nncw« 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  Spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate. 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest ; 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  Toice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  bo  dear  to  sorrow,  and  to  love ! 

THE  HAPPINESS  OP  CHILDHOOD. 

Sighing,  I  see  yon  little  troop  at  play. 
By  sorrow  yet  untouch'd,  unhurt  by  care. 

While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 
**  Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare." 

O  happy  age !  when  Hope's  unclouded  ray 

Lights  Uieir  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mirth. 

Ere  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  tliat  lurking  lay 
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To  woand  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  evrth* 
Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth. 

And  threw  them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain. 
Where  prosperous  folly  treads  on  paUent  worth. 

And  to  deaf  pride  misfortune  pleads  in  rain  I 
Ah !  for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart,  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  team  1 

THE  OLOSE  OF  BFRING. 

The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wore, 

Kach  simple  flower  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grore, 

The  primrose  wan,  and  hare-bell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  yiolets  linger  in  the  dell, 

Or  purple  orchis  rariegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 

And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths  again. 
Ah !  poor  Humanity !  so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  eolors  fade  away ! 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring; 
Ah !  why  has  HappineM  no  second  Spring  7 

ENGLISH  SCENERY. 

Haunts  of  my  youth ! 
Scenes  of  fond  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet ! 
Where  'twas  so  pleasant,  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
By  scattered  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore« 
Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  vagrant  lamb 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun : 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  thort  soft  turf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way, 
While  heavily  upward  moved  the  laboring  wain. 
And,  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind, 
To  case  his  panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheel. 

Advancing  higher  still, 
The  prospect  widens,  and  the  village  church 
But  little  o*er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  vane ; 
Those  lowly  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  oonceal'd 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lovely  in  spring. 
When  on  each  bough  the  rosy-tinctured  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  even  those  orchards  round  the  Norman  farms, 
Which,  as  their  owners  mark  the  promised  fruit, 
Console  them,  for  the  vineyards  of  the  south 
Surpass  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash,  and  beftch. 
And  partial  copses,  fringe  the  green  hill  foot. 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
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There  WMidera  by  a  little  nftmeless  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  hright  now  and  clear, 
Or,  after  rain,  with  chalky  mixture  gray, 
Bat  still  reflreehing  in  its  shallow  coarse 
The  cottage-garden ;  most  for  use  designed, 
Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.     The  Tine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
And  pansies  ray'd,  and  freak'd  and  mottled  pinks 
(.trow  among  balm,  and  rosemary,  and  rue ; 
There  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured :  some  with  dark  green  leaves 
Contrast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white ; 
Others  like  velvet  robes  of  regal  state 
Of  richest  crimson,  while,  in  thorny  moss 
Enshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. — 
With  fond  regret  I  recollect,  e'en  now. 
In  Spring  and  Summer,  what  delight  I  felt 
Among  these  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
By  village  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid. 
Were  welcome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 
An  early  worshipper  at  Nature's  shrine, 
I  loved  her  rudest  scenes. 


THE  CRICKKT. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth. 
Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth ; 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode. 
Always  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  most  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  song  as  I  can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Form'd  as  if  akin  to  thee. 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far. 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 
Their's  is  but  a  summer-song. 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long. 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  lay : 
Then,  insect !  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long ; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm, 
In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm. 
Thou  shalt  my  merry  minstrel  be, 
And  ril  delight  to  shelter  thee. 

8 
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MARY  TIQHE,   1774—1810. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tighe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blatehford,  of  the 
GouDty  of  Wioklow,  Ireland.  Her  history  seems  to  be  bat  little  known  to  the 
public,  as  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  acooant  of  her  life;  bat  her  early  death, 
which  took  place  at  Woodstock,  near  Eilkennj,  March  24th,  1810,  after  six  yean 
of  protracted  suffering,  has  been  commemorated  by  Moore,  in  a  very  beautiful 
lyric* 

Mrs.  Tighe  is  chiefly  known  by  her  poem  of  "Psyche,"  in  six  cantos,  written 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  founded  on  the  classic  fable  of  Apnleius,  of  the  loves 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  the  allegory  of  Love  and  the  Soul,  (t/^ion.)'  Many  of 
the  pictures  in  this,  the  chief  production  of  her  muse,  are  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  while  over  the  whole  composition  is  spread  the  richest  glow  of 
purified  passion.  It  is  a  poem,  however,  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  cannot  well 
be  appreciated  by  any  detached  passages.  A  luxurious,  dreamy  sweetness  per- 
vades the  descriptions,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm,  while  the  elegance  of 
the  easy-flowing  language  attests  the  complete  power  of  the  poet  over  her  theme. 
Some  of  her  minor  pieces,  also,  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  lines  "  On 
Receiving  a  Branch  of  Mczcreon,"  are  scarcely  exceeded,  for  beauty  and  pathos, 
by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 

LOVE   MUST  BE  FONDLY  CHERISHED. 

When  Tex*d  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distress, 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
His  downy  plumage,  o'er  thy  pillow  spread, 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

Oh !  fondly  cherish,  then,  the  lovely  plant, 
Which  lenient  Heaven  hnth  given  thy  pains  to  ease; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant, 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze ; 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize. 
When  naught  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain. 
This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 

Through  the  hard  season,  Love  with  plaintive  note 
Like  the  kind  red-breast  tenderly  shall  sing, 
\N  hich  swells  mid  dreary  snows  its  tuneful  throat, 
Brushing  the  cold  dews  from  its  shivering  wing, 

1  See  thia  lyric  in  tho  Selectionfl  from  Tbomaa  Moore. 

«  The  liible,  it  is  said,  ia  a  repreflentation  of  the  aoal  here  in  its  priaon-hooie,  sul^iicetad  to 
error.  Trials  are  set  before  it  to  purify  it;  two  loves  meet  it— the  earthly,  to  draw  it  down 
to  sensuous  things;  and  the  hearenly,  who,  directtng  Its  view  above,  gains  the  vleloiy,  and 
leads  off  the  soolas  his  bride. 
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With  cheerful  promise  of  returning  spring 
To  the  mute  tenants  of  the  leafless  gro^e. 
Guard  thy  best  treasure  from  the  venom'd  sting 
Of  baneful  peerishness ;  oh !  noTor  prove 
How  soon  ill-temper's  power  con  banish  gentle  Love ! 

The  tears  capricious  beauty  loves  to  shed, 
The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  silent  tongue, 
May  wake  the  impassion'd  lover's  tender  dread. 
And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  strong; 
But  ah,  beware !  the  gentle  power  too  long 
WiU  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife ; 
He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  discord  shakes  her  brand  with  quarrels  rife. 

Oh !  he  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 
The  ruin,  not  renewal,  of  his  flame : 
If  oft  repeated,  lo !  on  rapid  wing 
He  flies  to  hide  his  fair  but  tender  Arame ; 
From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 
Irrevocably  flies.    Lament  in  vain ! 
Indifference  comes  the  abandon'd  heart  to  claim, 
Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign. 
Close  foUow'd  by  disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

Indifference,  dreaded  power !  what  art  shall  save 
The  good  so  cherish'd  from  thy  grasping  hand  ? 
How  shall  young  Love  escape  the  untimely  grave 
Thy  treacherous  arts  prepare  ?  or  how  withstand 
The  insidious  foe,  who  with  her  leaden  band 
Enchains  the  thoughtless,  slumbering  deity? 
Ah,  never  more  to  wake  I  or  e'er  expand 
His  golden  pinions  to  the  breezy  sky. 
Or  open  to  the  sun  his  dim  and  languid  eye. 

Who  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang 
With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  sway; 
Eyes  the  sure  progress  of  her  icy  fang 
Resistless,  slowly  fastening  on  her  prey ; 
Sees  rapture's  brilliant  colors  fade  away. 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy ; 
Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
That  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  eye 
Enchanting  tales  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy  7 

Too  faithful  heart !  thou  never  canst  retrieve 
Thy  wither'd  hopes :  conceal  the  cruel  pain  I 
O'er  thy  lost  treasure  still  in  silence  grieve ; 
But  never  to  the  unfeeling  ear  complain ; 
From  fruitless  struggles  dearly  bought  refrain ! 
Submit  at  once — the  bitter  task  resign. 
Nor  watch  and  fan  the  expiring  flame  in  vain ; 
Patience,  consoling  maid,  may  yet  be  thine— 

Go  seek  her  quiet  cell,  and  hear  her  voice  divine  t 

Fk^ehe,  Cuxto  YL 
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THE  ULT. 

How  withered,  perishM  seems  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure,  unsightly  root! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm 

It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 

The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loneliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  test. 
Till  Temal  suns  and  yemal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 

The  undelighting,  slighted  thing ; 
There,  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh  I  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 

In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 
While  still,  in  undisturb'd  repose, 

Unii\jured  lies  the  future  birth  I 

And  ignorance,  with  skeptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  yiew ; 

Or  mock  her  fond  credulity. 
As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear  I 
The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 

The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 
And  Nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  0  virgin  Queen  of  Spring, 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unvail  tliy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave — 

And  thy  soft  petals,  silvery  light. 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 

Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 
And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 

And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 

And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom. 
And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 

Eternal  Spring !  shall  burst  the  gloom. 

f;N  REOEIVINQ  A  BRANCH  OF   MEZEREON  WHICH   FLOWERED 

AT  WOODSTOCK. 

Odors  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 
With  fragrance  premature ; 
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And,  mid  these  dajs  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours, 
Of  May's  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom, 

Her  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

Alas !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore ; 
These  ejea^  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain, 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no ;  this  anguish  cannot  last ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 

But  oh !  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  from  life. 
That  soul  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife, 
E'en  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret. 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp, 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 

Tet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark  I 

Thus  mortally  opprest  ? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ! 
Forget,  forego  thine  earthly  part, 

Thy  heavenly  being  trust ! 
Ah,  vain  attempt  1  my  coward  heart 

Still  shuddering  clmgs  to  dust 

O  ye !  who  soothe  the  pangs  of  death 

With  love's  own  patient  care. 
Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath, 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer : 
And  ye,  whose  smile  must  greet  my  eye 

No  more,  nor  voice  my  ear. 
Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh. 

And  shed  the  pitying  tear. 

Whose  kindness  (though  far,  far  removed) 

My  grateful  thoughts  perceive. 
Pride  of  my  life,  esteem'd,  beloved. 

My  last  sad  claim  receive ! 
Oh !  do  not  quite  your  friend  forget. 

Forget  alone  her  faults : 
And  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret 

Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts. 

Jkoember,  1800.< 

*  This  p^wrn  wu  the  lant  erer  composed  by  the  author,  who  expired  at  the  place  where  It 
«v  written,  after  fix  years  of  protracted  malady,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1810,  In  the  thfartj- 
Mventh  year  of  her  tte.  Her  fcan  of  death  were  entirely  removed  before  she  quitted  thia 
Knie  of  trial  and  suffering;  and  her  spirit  departed  to  a  better  state  of  existenoe,  oonfldlnf 
atth  bMTenly  joy  in  the  soeeptanoe  and  love  of  her  Redeemer. 

•  8* 
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RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,    1732—1811. 

Richard  Ccmberland,  a  celebrated  dramatic  and  miscellaneoas  irriter,  was 
born  under  the  roof  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard 
Bontley,!  on  the  lUth  of  February,  1732.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at 
Westminster  School,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  1750.  Soon  after  this,  while  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  university,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Lord  Halifax  to  become 
his  private  and  confidential  secretary.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  published  his  first  offering  to  the  press — ^a  churchyard  Elegy,  in  imita- 
tion of  Gray's.  It  made  but  little  impression.  "The  public,*'  he  observes,  "were 
very  little  interested  in  it,  and  Dodsley  as  little  profited."  Soon  after  this,  he 
published  his  first  legitimate  drama,  "  The  Banishment  of  Cicero ;"  but  it  was  not 
adapted  for  the  stage,  and  it  afterward  appeared  as  a  dramatic  poem. 

In  1759,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Ridge,  Esq.,  of 
Kilminston,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron.  Lord  Halifax,  was  appointed 
crown-agent  for  Nova  Scotia;  and  in  the  next  year,  when  that  nobleman,  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Cumberland  ac- 
companied him  as  secretary.  He  now  began  to  write  with  assiduity  for  the  stage, 
and  produced  a  variety  of  plays,  of  which  the  most  successful  was  the  comedy  of 
**  The  West  Indian,"  and  thus  he  became  known  to  the  literary  and  distinguished 
society  of  the  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  **  Retaliation,"  is 
one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one  author  to  another.' 

In  1780,  Cumberland  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Lisbon,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  separate  treaties  of  peace  with  England. 
But  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  returned  in  1781,  having 
contracted,  in  the  public  service,  a  debt  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  Lord 
North's  ministry  meanly  and  unjustly  refused  to  pay.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  sell  all  his  paternal  estate,  and  retire  to  private  life,  l^e  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  there  poured  forth  a  variety  of  dramas,  essays, 
and  other  works :  among  which  were  "Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain ;" 
a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled  "Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Christ,"  and  another 
called  the  "Exodiad."  Here,  also,  in  1785,  he  first  published,  in  two  volumes,' 
the  collection  of  Essays  known  as  "  The  Observer,"  which  the  next  year  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  in  1700  was  published  in  five  volumes,  and  in  1803  was  incor- 
porated with  the  British  Classics.    In  1800,  he  published  "Memoirs  of  his  Own 

*  See  "  Compendium  of  English  Utarature,**  p.  429. 

•  Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  pArts, 
TuK  Terknce  op  £xglan]>,  thb  M£XD£a  or  UEAMia; 
A  fluttering  pidnter,  who  made  It  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
8ay,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught, 
Or,  wherefore  hia  characten  thus  without  fault? 
Say,  was  it  that,  vainly  diroctinic  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtuoa,  and  finding  them  few. 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elt 
Ue  grew  laxy  at  last,  and  drew  firam  bimaairT 
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Life;"  and,  in  1811,  his  last  work,  entitled  "Retrospection,  a  Poem  in  Familiar 
Verse."*     He  died  od  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  same  year. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Cambcrlond,  a  pretty  accarate  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  his  "  Memoirs," — ^a  rcry  amusing  book,  full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  men  of  his  time,  and  giving  a  pretty  good  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  author.  His  self-esteem  was  groat  and  his  vanity  overweening,  but  he 
posMssed  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast  In  society,  few  men 
appeared  to  more  advantage  in  conversation,  or  evinced  a  more  perfect  mastery 
of  the  art  of  pleasing.'  As  a  writer,  he  may  be  said  to  be  more  remarkable  for 
the  number  than  for  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  works ;  but  many  of  them, 
it  fibould  be  remembered,  were  hastily  produced  in  order  to  better  his  income  • 
and  it  has  been  justly  s^d,  that  "  if  he  has  produced  much  that  is  perishable  or 
torgotten,  he  has  also  evolved  creations  which  have  been  enregistered  as  among 
the  finest  efforts  of  genius."  Uis  "  Observer"  is  among  the  most  interesting  and 
instraetire  of  the  series  called  the  British  Classics,'  and  affords  honorable  evidence 
of  the  author's  fertility  of  imagination,  knowledge,  humor,  and  varied  power  of 
composition. 

THE  PROGRESS   OP  POETRY. 

The  poet^  therefore,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  was  in  the  earliest 
ages  a  sacred  character,  and  his  talent  a  divine  gift,  a  celestial  in- 
spiration :  men  regarded  him  as  the  ambassador  of  Heayen  and  the 
interpreter  of  its  will.  It  is  perfectly  in  nature,  and  no  less  agree- 
able to  Grod's  proyidencc,  to  suppose  that  even  in  the  darkest  times 
some  minds  of  a  more  enlightened  sort  should  break  forth,  and  be 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  and  its  author :  from 
meditating  upon  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  transition  to  the  act 
of  praise  and  adoration  follows  as  it  were  of  course.  These  are 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  naturally  inspire  it  with  a  certain 
portion  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  rushing  upon  the  lips  in  warm 
and  glowing  language,  and  disdaining  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary 
and  vulgar  phrase.  Poetry  then  is  the  language  of  prayer,  an 
address  becoming  of  the  Deity;  it  may  be  remembered,  it  may  bo 
repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  people  called  together  for  the  purposes 
of  worship;  this  is  a  form  that  may  be  fixed  upon  their  minds,  and 
in  this  they  may  be  taught  to  join. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  poetry,  from  the  praise  of  Grod, 
is  to  the  praise  of  men :  illustrious  characters,  heroic  acts  are  singled 

•  For  an  extract  from  thin  poem,  we  "Compftndium  of  Enj^lL^h  Literature,"  p.  714. 

•  Dr.  JohnflOD,  in  a  letter  to  Mm.  Thralc,  thnii  Rpealcs  of  him :  **Tho  want  of  company  Ls  an 
incofiTenJcnce.  but  Mr.  Oumberlan<l  i«i  a  million." 

>  Of  thi".  Dr.  Drake  thun  speaks  in  the  flHh  volume  of  his  Essajd,  p.  393:  "The  'Obsorvcr,' 
thmizh  the  M>to  labor  of  an  indiridual,  is  yet  rich  In  variety,  both  of  nubjert  and  manner; 
ill  tbti  rr^^i^rt,  indeed.  a«  well  an  in  literary  intere««t,  and  in  fertility  of  invention,  it  may  bo 
e'a'<aie<l  ii  i:h  the  *  i^pertitor'  and  '  Adventurer ;'  if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  srandour  of  fl^  tion, 
tf  to  Uie  former  in  delicttle  irony  and  drarantie  unity  of  dcRi^n,  it  is  wealthier  in  \U  literary 
f  JDd  liiau  cither,  equally  moral  in  Mn  riewa,  and  as  abundant  in  the  creation  of  incidoui. 
1  consider  it,  theri-lbre,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper?  ja*tt  mentioned,  aM  superior,  in  ilt 
fowera  n/uUraeii^n^  to  erery  other  peridUcal  «ompOi>ition." 
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out  for  celebration :  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  the  reformers  of 
savage  countries,  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  extolled  in  verse, 
they  are  raised  to  tlie  skies :  and  the  poet,  having  praised  them  as 
the  first  of  men  whilst  on  eartli,  deifies  them  after  death,  and,  con- 
scious that  they  merit  immortality,  boldly  bestows  it,  and  assigns 
to  them  a  rank  and  office  in  heaven  appropriate  to  the  character 
they  maintained  in  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  merits  of  a  Bacchus, 
a  Hercules,  and  numbers  more,  are  amplified  by  the  poet,  till  they 
become  the  attributes  of  their  divinity;  altars  are  raised,  and  vic- 
tims immolated  to  their  worship.  These  are  the  fanciful  effects  of 
poetry  in  its  second  stage :  religion  overheated  turns  into  enthusiasm ; 
enthusiasm  forces  the  imagination  into  all  the  visionary  regions  of 
fable,  and  idolatry  takes  possession  of  the  whole  Gentile  world. 
Tlie  Egyptians,  a  mysterious,  dogmatizing  race,  begin  the  work  with 
symbol  and  hieroglyphic ;  the  Greeks,  a  vain  ingenious  people,  in- 
vent a  set  of  tales  and  fables  for  what  they  do  not  understand,  em- 
bellish them  w^ith  all  the  glittering  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  spread 
the  captivating  delusion  over  all  the  w^orld. 

In  the  succeeding  periml  we  review  the  poet  in  full  possession 
of  this  brilliant  machinery,  and  with  all  Ol3aupus  at  his  command : 
surrounded  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  ho  commences  every  poem 
with  an  address  to  them  for  protection }  he  has  a  deity  at  his  call 
for  every  operation  of  nature :  if  he  would  roll  the  thunder,  Jupiter 
shakes  Mount  Ida  to  dignify  his  description ;  Neptune  attends  him 
in  his  ear,  if  he  would  allay  the  ocean ;  if  he  would  let  loose  the 
winds  to  raise  it,  JEoIvlh  unbars  his  cave ;  the  spear  of  Mars  and 
the  {Dgis  of  Minerva  arm  him  for  the  battle;  the  arrows  of  Apollo 
scatter  pestilence  through  the  air !  Mercurj'  flies  upon  the  messages 
of  Jupiter;  Juno  raves  w^ith  jealousy,  and  Venus  leads  the  Loves 
and  Graces  in  her  train.  In  this  class,  we  contemplate  Homer  and 
his  inferior  brethren  of  the  epic  order;  it  is  their  province  to  form 
the  warrior,  instruct  the  politician,  animate  the  patriot ;  they  de- 
lineate the  characters  and  manners;  they  charm  us  with  their 
descriptions,  surprise  us  with  their  incidents,  interest  us  with  their 
dialogue ;  they  engage  every  passion  in  its  turn,  melt  us  to  pity, 
rouse  us  to  glory,  strike  us  with  terror,  fire  us  with  indignation ;  in 
a  word,  they  prepare  us  for  the  drama,  and  the  drama  for  us. 

A  new  poet  now  comes  upon  the  stiige ;  he  stands  in  person  before 
us :  he  no  longer  appears  as  a  blind  and  wandering  bard,  chanting 
liis  rhapsodies  to  a  throng  of  villagers  collected  in  a  group  about 
him,  but  erects  a  splendid  theatre,  gathers  together  a  whole  city  as 
his  audience,  prepares  a  striking  spectacle,  provides  a  chorus  of 
actors,  brings  music,  dance,  and  dress  to  his  aid,  realizes  the  thun- 
der, bursts  open  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  calls  forth  their  apparitions, 
descends  to  the  very  regions  of  the  damned,  and  drags  the  Furies 
from  their  flames  to  present  themselves  personally  to  the  terrified 
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speotators.  Saoh  are  the  powers  of  the  drama ;  here  the  poet  reigns 
aad  triumphs  in  his  highest  glory. 

The  fifth  denomination  gives  us  the  lyric  poet  chanting  his  ode 
at  the  public  games  and  festivals;  crowned  with  olive  and  encom- 
passed by  all  the  wits  and  nobles  of  his  age  and  country :  here  we 
ecmtemplate  Stersichorus,  AlcaBus^  Pindar^  Callistratus :  sublimei 
abrupt^  impetuous,  they  strike  us  with  the  shock  of  their  electric 
genius;  they  dart  from  earth  to  heaven :  there  is  no  following  them 
in  their  flights;  we  stand  gazing  with  surprise;  their  boldness  awes 
US,  iheoT  brevity  confounds  us :  their  sudden  transitions  and  ellipses 
escape  our  apprehension ;  we  are  charmed  we  know  not  why,  we 
are  {leased  with  being  puzzled,  and  applaud  although  we  cannot 
eomprehend.  In  the  lighter  lyric  we  meet  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and 
the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  yenu»;  in  the  grave,  didactic,  solemn 
class  we  have  the  venerable  names  of  a  Solon,  a  Tyrtaeus,  and  those 
who  may  be  styled  the  demagogues  in  poetry :  Is  liberty  to  be  as« 
serted,  licentiousness  to  be  repressed  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  to 
be  roused  ?  It  is  the  poet,  not  the  orator,  must  give  the  soul  its 
energy  and  luring.  Is  Salamis  to  be  recov€l*ed  ?  It  is  the  elegy 
of  Solon  must  sound  the  march  to  its  attack.  Are  the  Lacede- 
monians to  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy  ?  It  is  Tyrtaeus  who 
must  sing  the  war-song,  and  revive  their  languid  courage. 

Poetry  next  appears  in  its  pastoral  character :  it  affects  the  garb 
of  shepherds  uid  the  language  of  the  rustic ;  it  represents  to  our 
view  the  rural  landscape  and  the  peaceful  cottage.  It  records  the 
kbors,  the  amusements,  the  loves  of  the  village  nymphs  and  swains, 
and  exhibits  nature  in  its  simplest  state :  it  is  no  longer  the  harp  or 
the  lyre,  but  the  pipe  of  the  poet,  which  now  invites  our  attention. 

ObiervfTf  No.  07. 
JESCHYLUS  AND   SHAKSPEARE   COMPARED. 

When  I  see  the  names  of  these  two  great  luminaries  of  the  dra- 
matic sphere,  so  distant  in  time  but  so  nearly  allied  in  genius, 
casually  brought  in  contact  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I  cannot 
help  pausing  for  a  while  in  this  place  to  indulge  so  interesting  a 
contemplation,  in  which  I  find  my  mind  balanced  between  two  ob- 
jects that  seem  to  have  equal  claims  upon  me  for  my  admiration. 
iEschylus  is  justly  styled  the  father  of  tragedy,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  if  he  was  the  inventor  of  it:  Shakspeare  with 
equal  justice  claims  the  same  title,  and  his  originality  is  qualified 
with  the  same  exception.  The  Greek  tragedy  was  not  more  rude 
and  undigested  when  ^schylus  brought  it  into  shape,  than  the 
English  tragedy  was  when  Shakspeare  began  to  write.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  granted  that  he  had  no  aids  from  the  Greek  theatre,  (and 
I  tlunk  this  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed,)  so  far  these  great  masters 
are  upon  equal  ground.     .^Ischylus  was  a  warrior  of  high  reputey 
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of  a  lofty,  generous  spirit,  and  deep  as  it  should  seem  in  tlie  erudi- 
tion of  his  times.  In  all  these  particulars  he  has  great  advantage 
over  our  countryman,  who  was  humbly  bom,  of  the  most  menial 
occupation,  and,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  unlearned.  .^Ischylus 
had  the  whole  epic  of  Homer  in  his  hands,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and 
that  prolific  source  of  dramatic  fable,  the  Ilias  Minor :  he  had  also 
a  great  fabulous  creation  to  resort  to  amongst  his  own  divinities, 
characters  ready  defined,  and  an  audience  whose  superstition  was 
prepared  for  every  thing  he  could  offer.  He  had,  therefore,  a  firmer 
and  broader  stage  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  under  his 
feet  than  Shakspeare  had.  His  fables  in  general  are  Homeric,  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  pronounce  for  Shakspeare  that  he 
is  more  original  in  his  plot^,  for  I  understand  that  late  researches 
have  traced  him  in  all  or  nearly  all.  Both  poets  added  so  much 
machinery  and  invention  of  their  own  in  the  conduct  of  their  &ble8, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  source,  still  their  streams  had 
little  or  no  taste  of  the  spring  they  flowed  from.  In  point  of  cha- 
racter we  have  better  grounds  to  decide;  and  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe  that  it  is  not  fair  to  bring  a  mangled  poet  in  comparison 
with  one  who  is  entire.  In  his  divine  personages,  iEschylus  has  the 
field  of  heaven,  and  indeed  of  hell  also,  to  himself;  in  his  heroic 
and  military  characters,  he  has  never  been  excelled :  he  had  too  good 
a  model  within  his  own  bosom  to  fail  of  making  those  delineations 
natural.  In  his  imaginary  being,  also,  he  will  he  found  a  respect- 
able, though  not  an  equal  rival  of  our  poet ;  but  in  the  variety  of 
character,  in  all  the  nicer  touches  of  nature,  in  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  caprice  and  humor,  from  the  boldest  feature  down  to  the 
minutest  foible,  Shakspeare  stands  alone.  Such  persons  as  he  de- 
lineates never  came  into  the  contemplation  of -^Ischylus  as  a  poet; 
his  tragedy  has  no  dealing  with  them ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
fable,  and  the  great  portion  of  the  drama  filled  up  by  the  chorus, 
allow  of  little  variety  of  character ;  and  the  most  which  can  be  said 
of  ^schylus  in  this  particular  is,  that  he  never  offends  acainst 
nature  or  propriety,  whether  his  cast  is  in  the  terrible  or  pathetic, 
the  elevated  or  the  simple.  His  versification  with  the  intermixturo 
of  lyric  composition  is  more  various  than  that  of  Shakspeare ;  both 
are  lofty  and  sublime  in  the  extreme,  abimdantly  metaphorical,  and 
sometimes  extravagant. 

Both  were  subject  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
nor  could  nature  alone  suffice  for  either:  .^Ischylus  had  an  apt 
creation  of  imaginary  beings  at  command — 

lie  could  call  spirits  from  the  rasty  deep, 

and  they  would  come;  Shakspeare,  having  no  such  creation  in 
resource,  boldly  made  one  of  his  own.  If  JSschylus  therefore  was 
invincible,  he  owed  it  to  his  armor,  and  that,  like  the  armor  of 
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iEneftBy  was  the  work  of  tiie  gods :  but  the  unassisted  inyentioii 
of  Shakspeare  seized  all  and  more  than  superstition  supplied  to 
.^schjlus. 

ObserveTf  No.  60. 
OHAAACTEB  OP  JOHNSON. 

Alas  2  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his  character;  nor  is  there  need  of  it; 
etiam  morhitt:  loquUur;^  every  man  who  can  buy  a  book  has  bought 
a  BosWfXL.  Jolinson  is  known  to  all  the  reading  world.  I  also 
knew  him  well,  respected  him  highly,  loved  him  sincerely :  it  was 
never  my  chance  to  see  him  in  <£ose  moments  of  moroseness  and 
ill-humor  which  are  imputed  to  him,  perhaps  with  truth ;  for  who 
would  slander  him  ?  But  I  am  not  warranted  by  any  experience 
of  those  humors,  to  speak  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a  friend  who 
always  met  me  with  kindness,  and  from  whom  I  never  separated 
without  regret.  When  I  sought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
excuses  for  withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to  every  invitation  with 
cordiality,  and  brought  good-humor  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the 
circle  he  was  in. 

He  presented  himself  always  in  his  fashion  of  apparel :  a  brown 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  black  waistcoat,  and  worsted  stockings, 
with  a  flowing  bob-wig,  was  the  style  of  his  wardrobe;  but  they 
were  in  perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  the  ladies,  whom  he  generally 
met,  he  had  nothing  of  the  slovenly  philosopher  about  him.  He 
fed  heartily,  but  not  voraciously,  and  was  extremely  courteous  in 
his  commendations  of  any  dish  that  pleased  his  palate :  he  suffered 
his  next  neighbor  to  squeeze  the  China  oranges  into  his  wineglass, 
%&er  dinner;  which  ^bie,  perchance,  had  gone  aside  and  trickled 
into  his  shoes :  for  the  good  man  had  neither  straight  sight  nor 
steady  nerv^. 

Who  will  say  that  Johnson  would  have  been  such  a  champion  in 
Hterature — such  a  front-rank  soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame — if  he  had 
not  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven  on  to  glory  with  the 
bayonet  of  sharp  necessity  pointed  at  his  back  ?  If  fortune  had 
turned  him  into  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  lain  down  and  rolled 
in  it.  The  mere  manual  labor  of  writing  would  not  have  allowed 
his  lassitude  and  love  of  ease  to  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  ink- 
horn,  unless  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  remind^  him  that  he  must 
fill  the  sheet  before  he  saw  the  table-cloth.         ^        i^        t¥ 

Johnson's  first  style  was  naturally  energetic,  his  middle  style  was 
turgid  to  a  fault,  his  latter  style  was  softened  down  and  harmonized 
into  periods  more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.  His  execution  was 
rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily  provoked  into  exertion :  the  va* 
riety  we  find  in  his  writings  was  not  tlie  variety  of  choice  arising 

'  **  Uc  speaks  eTen  when  dead." 
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from  the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,  but  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  contracts  on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satis- 
faction  of  the  pressing  calls  of  hungry  want ;  for,  painful  as  it  is 
to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar  assert  (and  he  never 
varied  from  the  truth  of  fact)  that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  four-pence  half- 
penny per  day. 

The  expanse  of  matter  which  Johnson  had  found  room  for  in  his 
intellectual  storehouse,  the  correctness  with  which  he  had  assorted 
it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any  article  that 
he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of,  were  the  properties  in  him  which 
I  contemplated  with  the  most  admiration.  Some  have  called  him  a 
savage ;  they  were  only  so  far  right  in  the  resemblance,  as  that,  like 
the  savage,  he  never  came  into  suspicious  company  without  his  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back.  In  conclusion, 
Johnson's  era  was  not  wanting  in  men  to  be  distinguished  for  their 
talents ;  yet  if  one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first  great  literary 
character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would  concur  in  naming 
him. 


JAMES  GRAHAMS,   1766—1811. 

James  Grahame,  the  author  of  the  **  Sabbath,"  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
attorney  in  Glasgow,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of  April,  1765.  He 
was  educated  at  the  excellent  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  had  a  very  eariy 
and  strong  desire  to  enter  the  clerical  profession ;  but  it  was  the  long-oherished 
wish  of  his  father  that  he  should  be  bred  to  his  own  calling.  Accordingly,  our 
poet  sacrificed  his  own  wishes  to  those  of  his  parent,  and  studied  the  law.  Many 
irksome  years — the  best  years  of  his  life — ^were  wasted  in  this,  to  him,  most  un- 
congenial pursuit,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  For  many  years,  however,  he 
toiled  on  in  it,  and,  from  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  family,  he  gave  to  it  all 
the  attention  of  which  a  mind  deroted  to  higher  purposes  was  capable. 

In  1804,  he  published  anonymously  his  poem  of  "  The  Sabbath."  He  had  kept 
from  all  his  friends,  and  eren  from  his  wife,  who  was  possessed  of  fine  literary 
taste,  all  knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  laid  a  copy  of  his  poem 
silently  on  his  parlor  table,  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Mrs.  Grahame  was  led  by 
curiosity  to  examine  it,  and,  while  doing  so,  he  was  walking  up 'and  down  tho 
room,  awaiting  some  remark  from  her.  At  length  she  burst  into  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  performance,  and,  well  knowing  her  husband's  weak  side,  very 
naturally  added — "Ah,  James,  if  yon  could  produce  a  poem  like  tiiis!"  Longer 
concealment  was  impossible ;  and  Mrs.  Grahame,  justly  proud  of  her  husband^ 
genius,  no  longer  checked  its  bent 
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*  Tb«  Sabbath**  wm  WMinlj  reeeired  tbrooghoiit  Soofland.>  It  cam«  from  the 
heart;  and  it  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Grahame*f  yooation  waa  now 
eoairmed ;  and,  in  the  following  two  years,  during  the  long  reoets  of  the  Seottish 
marts,  be  retired  with  his  family  to  a  cottage  at  TTirlchill,  on  the  dassio  banks 
of  the  £sk«  and  gave  himself  np  to 

"  Calm  eontemplation  and  poetic  ease." 

He  now  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  and  sealonsly  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministiy.  This  had  been  his  early,  his  constant  wish.  His  appearance,  Toiccy 
Baoaer,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  his  piety,  were  all  in  keeping  with  that  calling. 
He  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  soon  after  settled  with  his  family  in  Shipton,  in 
Glooeesterahire.  This  year  he  published  his  "British  Oeorgics,"  a  didactic  agri- 
eoltoral  poem.  His  health  had  long  been  delicate,  and  he  was  induced,  in  1811| 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a  change  of  air  and  for  medical  adrice.  But  it  was  appa- 
rent to  all  that  his  days  on  earth  could  not  be  long.  He  had  a  natural  desire  of 
breathing  his  last  in  his  own  native  city,  and  Mrs.  Grahame  set  out  with  him,  on 
the  11th  of  September,  for  Glasgow.  He  was  barely  able  to  reach  the  place,  and 
died  there  on  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
■ost  sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.' 

Of  the  character  of  Grahame's  poetry,  there  is  now  scarcely  but  one  opinion. 
Its  great  charms  are,  its  elevated  moral  tone,  and  its  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected 
description.  "His  'Sabbath'  will  always  hold  its  place  among  those  poems  which 
are,  and  deserve  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  people."^  He  exhibits  great  tender- 
Decf  of  sentiment,  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,  and  sometimes  deepens 
into  true  pathos.  "  We  do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us  in  so  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  produces  so  full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it 
if  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  communicating  to  the  reader. 
If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevation  than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
nriei^  there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is  commonly  found  along  with 
tlioee  qualities."^ 

SABBATH   MORNING. 

Uow  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
Blute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hashed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers 
That  yester-mom  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — ^the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoTing  cloud. 

*  NoiwKhstanding  a  nther  lerere  criticism  In  the  « Edinburgh  Review,**  v.  437.  But, 
nhMqiMntly,  in  reriewing  the  author's  *^G«orgke/'  the  eeme  Koview  nude  amende  tat  its 
finter  aeTerl^.--See  xtI.  218. 

*  l^nUmor  wilnon  hen  written  some  beautlftil  llacs  to  his  memory,  a  portion  ^f  whkh  wHl 
bt  fboad  under  the  author'i  name. 

>  '"Quarterly  Review,'*  iU.  457. 
« **  Kdiaburgh  Review,**  zvL  210. 
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To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  least, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  skj  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gentlj  down  the  deep-sunk  glen ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  interyals  • 
The  Toice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  doTe-Uke  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  Tillage  broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anTil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  iron-arm'd  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ! 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board,  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree ; 
But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  ho  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — ^not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day ! 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots ;  and  while  he  tlius  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 

A   SUMMER  SABBATH   WALK.* 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 
My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  Nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 


*  *^Tbe  gvoiiu  of  Grahamo  Is  charartcrizod  by  that  cheerfUlnen  which  seeka  and 
beauty  In  all  the  afpectn  of  creation,  and  flncU  dcll;cht  in  whatcTer  is  high,  holy,  *pure,  and 
tif  flpood  report.*  This  mU5t  be  ft>lt  by  cvory  one  copa)>le  of  dlftwrlaiing  fuiatirlfin  from  tnM 
religion;  and  of  bcIieTing  that  Clirifitianity  and  glocm..  iustccd  of  being  rynonjinooa  ternU) 
•re  utterly  irreocnillablo  and  Fcparatod.*' — Mouu 
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Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-ooved  nest^ 

And  from  the  root-Bprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear — 

The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp — the  ban, 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 

That  soon  as  loos*d  booms  with  full  twang  away— 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal, 

Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread : 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quiok-eyed  trout 

Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boughs. 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  off"  the  priie.     Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot ! 

lie,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf,  ^ 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurk'd,) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings. 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse. 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream. 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape, 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself^  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 

Among  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 

Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 

Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 

Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 

With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 

That,  Hin  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 

Into  the  open  air :  grateful  the  breeze 

That  fans  my  throbbing  temples !  smiles  the  plain 

Spread  wide  below:  how  sweet  the  placid  view  I 

But,  oh !  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing  thought. 

That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 

Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 

Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale, 

Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 

And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 

Yes !  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 

To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 

Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 

The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 

His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 

The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon 

Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 
*  «  «  «  « 

But  hark]  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along! 
'Tis  from  yon  heath-roof 'd  shieling ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  BOW  rises  full;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear : 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
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Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man  I 
The  grandsire  and  the  eaint ;  his  silvery  looks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray:  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth-oropt  sward,  the  open  book. 
His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever-new  delight ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  hia  oouch. 

PER8ECX7TION  AND  FAITH  OF  THE  COVENANTE&S. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  honr 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 
To  death ; — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said,  **  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,"  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they  sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 
Dispart  to  different  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye.    In  solitudes  like  these, 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array, 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  hath  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck  ^ 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thunder'd,  or  by  Renwiok  pour*d 
In  gentle  stream ;  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint.     The  solitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breexe-bome  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  follow'd ;  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry-storm  raved  fierce, 
And  thunder-peals  compell'd  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens :  then  dauntlessly 
The  scatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  Over  their  souIb 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  ere. 
She  gathers  in,  moumliil,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
They,  cherish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 
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THE  POOR  man's  FUNERAL. 

Ton  motley,  sable-t aited  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  annoance  a  tale 
Of  wo ; — the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labor'd  long, 
By  penury  eompeird ;  yielding  at  last, 
He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw, 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
VeiVd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger's  plaint — languid  he  raised  his  head. 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arms  of  Death — the  poor  man's  friend. 

The  eoffin  is  borne  out;  the  humble  pomp 
Mores  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
/Poor  helpless  child!)  just  reaches  to  the  pall. 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves. 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  Tiew  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight. 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds, 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix' d  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncorer'd  is  each  head — 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 
Woes  me !  those  tear-dimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing  breast ! 
Poor  child  t  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  load  thee  home :  no  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gently  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek.  ^ 

But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  'tis  thou  alone. 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue-gaie 
Of  wo  profound.     Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voice. 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grief. 


GRANVILLE  SHARP,   1736—1818. 

"The  lives  of  some  men  may  be  contemplated  in  their  opinions  and  private 
itadies ;  of  others,  in  their  exertions  and  public  concerns.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
world  beholds  the  union  of  unceasing  action  and  unwearied  study;  still  more 
rarely  does  it  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  united  power  devoting  itself,  at  once  meekly 
snd  resolutely,  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  to  the  best  good  of  man.  Yet  such  was  the 
character  of  Granville  Sharp."* 

*  See  *<  Memoirs  of  nranTllIe  Sharp,  Kmi.,*'  hj  Prince  Hoare.    Ix>ndon,  1830,  Uo,  pp.  661 
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Suoh  are  the  remarks  made  by  ihe  biographer  of  Mr.  Sharp  in  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  character — a  character  to  which  I  feel,  with  depreraing 
sensibilitjy  no  justice  can  be  done  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  these  biographical 
notices.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  bom  in  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1735.  In  1750  he  left 
Durham,  having  been  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  of  London.  At  the  end  of 
his  apprenUccship,  he  engaged  in  a  linen  factory,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he 
made  his  first  advances  in  learning.  Having  a  series  of  controvernes  with  a 
scholar  in  London,  whose  name  is  not  given,  upon  some  disputed  doctrines  in  the 
New  Testament^  his  antagonist  denied  the  correctness  of  our  translation;  where- 
upon Mr.  Sharp,  with  that  singleness  of  purpose  which  attended  him  through  life, 
to  spare  no  labors  to  ascertain  the  truth,  immediately  set  upon  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  with  so  much  success,  that  he  some  years  afterward  published  a  small  woric 
upon  the  Greek  Article.  A  controversy  of  a  similar  character  with  a  learned  Jew 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  June,  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Office. 
From  this  time  to  1765,  little  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  pushing  his 
studies  in  the  ancient  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  with  untiring  in- 
dustry. In  this  latter  year,  a  circumstance  happened  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  his  whole  life,  and  which  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  by  a  grateful  pos- 
terity as  the  pioneer  in  the  great  and  glorious  reform,  then  commenced,  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  England;  then  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and 
finally,  in  1834,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  (he 
British  empire. 

In  1765,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lisle  had  brought  to  England,  tnm  Barb«does, 
an  African,  whom  ho  claimed  as  his  slave,  by  the  name  of  Jonathan  Strong.  He 
treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the  bead  as  to 
cause  his  head  to  swell :  from  this,  a  serious  disorder  fell  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  master  to  the  charities  of  the  world.  In  this  situation  he  applied 
to  William  Sharp,  surgeon,  the  brother  of  Granville,  and  in  process  of  time  was 
cured.  When  cured,  his  so-called  owner,  who  had  in  his  sioknets  abandoned 
him,  met  him ;  and  seeing  him  so  well  and  strong,  claimed  him  as  his  property. 
He  fled  to  some  friends  for  protection,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  ease  soon  eame 
to  the  ears  of  Granville  Sharp,  and  enlisied  all  the  energies  of  bis  souL  Saflio« 
it  to  say  that,  by  great  exertions,  he  finally  obtained  the  full  release  of  the  nan.' 

Bat  Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  the  case  of  poor  Strong  was  but  one  of  many  similar 
instances  that  existed  in  England,  and  ho  determined  to  devote  his  powers  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  a  system  of  oppression  that  was  productive  of  •  such  moostront 
evils.  Of  his  labors  in  this  great  enterprise,  we  will  quote  the  aocoont  given  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review  :"> 

*'  Regardless  of  the  dangers  to  which  be  exposed  himself,  both  in  bis  person 
and  his  fortune,  Mr.  Sharp  stood  forward  in  every  ease  as  the  eooragtons  friend 
of  the  poor  Africans  in  England,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  Toxke  and 

>  Bead  an  Interesting  eooount  of  the  case  in  the  "  Memoira*  beftne  niattA  to^  and  also 
«Glark8on*i  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,**  pp.  W,  67. 
•  Idinburgh  Review,  xU.  363. 
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lUbo^  th%  ftUomey  aod  lolioitor-genenl  for  the  time  being.  Thii  opinion  had 
Wb  aeted  upon ;  Mid  so  high  was  its  authority,  that,  after  it  had  been  made 
pnUie,  it  was  held  as  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  that  a  slave,  neither  by  baptism 
ner  aniTal  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  aequires  freedom,  but  may  be  legally  forced 
hack  -to  the  plantations.  Disooaraged  by  Jodge  Blackstone  and  sereral  other 
emiaent  lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  deroted  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  stndy  of  the 
Eogllah  law,  that  be  might  render  himself  the  more  efTectnal  advocate  of  these 
friendleM  strangers.  In  his  work,  entitled,  'A  Representation  of  the  Injosdee 
aod  Dangeroos  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  England,'  published  in  the  year 
1769,  aiyl  afterward,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  '  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Villanage,'  he  refuted  the  opinion  of  Torke  and  Talbot  by  unanswerable  argu> 
ments,  and  aeiitralised  their  anthmrity  by  the  counter-opinion  of  the  great  Lord 
Chief  Jaatiee  Holt,  who  many  years  before  had  decided  that,  as  forcft  could  be 
seed  against  no  man  in  England  without  a  logal  process,  every  slave  coming  into 
England  became  free,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  England  recognised  the  distinction 
between  person  and  property  as  perpetual  and  sacred.  Finally,  in  the  great  case 
of  Somerset,  which  was  argued  at  three  different  sittings,  in  January,  in  February, 
sad  in  May  of  the  year  1772,  (the  opinion  of  the  judges  having  been  taken  upon 
the  pleadings,)  it  was  at  last  ascertained  and  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
that,  as  soon  as  ever  any  slave  set  his  foot  upon  English  territory,  he  became  free. 
Among  the  heroes  and  sages  of  British  story,  we  con  think  of  few  whom  we 
should  feel  a  greater  glow  of  honest  pride  in  claiming  as  an  ancestor,  than  the 
man  to  wl^pm  we  owe  our  power  of  repeating,  with  truth, — 

*  Slaves  cannot  breathe  In  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Seoeive  our  air,  thai  moment  the j  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  thchr  shacklos  fall.* "  • 

After  this,  Mr.  Sharp  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  cause  of  slavery 
ia  Amerton»  and  corresponded  with  that  great-hearted  philanthropist,  Anthony 
Bcneset,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,*  and  others.  During  all  this  time,  he  was 
Bwrelj  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Office  ;^  but  an  incident  soon  occurred  which  pre* 
Tented  him  fr^m  remidning  in  it  any  longer — an  incident  which  showed  a  sorupn- 
leu  integrity,  a  transparent  beauty  of  character,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful  to 
behold.  He  had  long  witnessed  with  great  solicitude  the  difficulties  between 
Sttghud  and  her  then  American  colonic^  and  sympathized  entirely  with  the  latter, 
justly  holding  the  sentiment  **  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  to  be  an  execrable 
«a«.  Aeeordingly,  in  1774,  he  published  a  work  entitled,  "A  Declaration  of  the 
Peopla's  Natural  Rights  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature,"  the  very  thing  for  which 
WB  BO  strenuously  contended.    When,  therefore,  hostilities  actually  occurred,  and 

'  I  must  give  a  short  extrsct  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
dated  Philadelphia,  Mav  1, 1773,  it  doog  eo  much  credit  to  the  heart  of  the  author :— '*  A  spirit 
of  haasaaity  and  relijpoa  begins  to  awaken,  in  several  of  the  colonies,  in  ikvor  of  the  poor 
argRica.  The  clergy  begin  to  bear  a  public  testimony  against  tliis  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Xators  and  Christianity.  Great  event*  have  been  brought  abont  by  umall  beginnings. 
AathoDj  Bonexet  stood  alono,  a  few  years  ago,  in  opporing  negro  slavery  in  PhiladolpbiB, 
nd  now  three-tourths  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  city,  cxy  out  against  it.  I  sometimes 
yhase  myself  with  the  hopes  of  living  to  me  it  abolished.  With  esteem  for  your  virtue*, 
tad  in  partiealar  Ibr  your  seal  in  behalf  of  the  negro  slares  in  America,  I  am,  with  great 
isqwet,  yoon^  ^Bksjaxdi  Rusv" 

*  Tbs  ottos  fcr  the  supply  of  eannon  for  the  army. 
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he  saw  that  he  would  be  oMiged,  by  his  official  Btatlon,  to  be  instramentol  in  fol  - 
Dishing  munitions  of  war  to  the  troops  of  his  own  country,  which  he  deemed  to 
bo  in  the  wrong;  he  at  once  resigned  his  public  office,  though  he  had  been  in  it 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  fitted  for  no  other  employment — had  none  in  view — 
and  had  spent  all  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  excess  of  bis  salary  above  his 
own  wants,  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  How  refreshing  to  witneM 
such  instances  of  strictly  conscientious  conduct !  But  that  Qod  in  whom  he  tmsted 
did  not  leave  him  to  want  His  brothers,  who  were  in  comfortable  circamstances^ 
highly  applauded  his  course,  and  cordially  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  bounty, 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  duration.  He  accepted  their  kind  invitatiq^  for  the 
time,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

Ho  had  before,  in  1767,  published  a  work  **  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Tongue,"  and,  in  1768,  a  tract  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  several  Important  Prophe- 
cies," and  a  small  treaUse  on  the  "  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa."  He  also  took  strong 
ground  against  the  impressment  of  seamen — thus  showing  himself  ahead  of  hii 
age  in  another  department  of  philanthropy.  On  this  subject  he  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Johnston,  who,  instead  of  encouraging  him  in  his  laudable  efforts,  argned 
the  "necessity"  of  impressing  seamen.  How  much  he  was  influenced  by  the 
"great  moralist,"  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks,  in  his  own  diary,  npon — 


THE  DUTY  OF  PLEADING  FOR  THE  OPPRESSED. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  ia  the  common  lot  of  the  poor  and  la- 
borious part  of  mankind  to  endure  hardships  and  inconveniences ; 
that  the  pressing  and  forcing  them  into  service  is  no  injustice  nor 
illegality,  being  nothing  more  than  one  necessary  contingent  circum- 
stance of  their  low  condition  of  life,  in  which  they  were  bred ;  and 
that  the  cruelty  rather  rests  with  persons,  who,  like  me,  take  notice 
of  their  grievances,  and  render  them  unhappy  by  persuading  them 
that  they  are  so.  All  this  has  been  urged  to  me  with  such  plausible 
sophistry,  and  important  self-sufficiency  of  the  speaker,  as  if  he 
supposed  that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was  capable  of  altering  the 
nature  of  things ;  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  persons  or  occasions  might  render  it 
expedient  or  necessary  to  practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus 
the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  is  made  to  remove  all  bounds  of  law, 
morality,  and  common  right!  But  "wo  be  to  them  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil  1"  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation,  and  the 
eternal  souls  of  such  as  mislead  it,  if  the  feelings  of  the  seamen 
and  other  laborious  poor  had  no  other  stimulation  than  the  recital 
of  their  unhappy  cases  by  such  poor  advocates  as  myself!  Are  they 
not  surely  of  the  same  blood — have  they  not  the  same  natural 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  discern,  and  the  same  feelings  to  be 
sensible  of  injuries — as  those  who  cause  their  sufferings  ? 

It  is  to  prevent  and  dissuade  firom  acts  of  violence  and  injustice, 
but  surely  not  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  them,  that  such  circum- 
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stuioes  are  noticed.  Naj,  it  is  charity  towards  the  oppressors,  as 
well  as  the  oppressed,  to  endeayor  to  convince  them  of  their  error; 
and  how  can  this  be  done  bnt  by  speaking  of  the  oppressions  ?  It 
is  eTen  a  crime  to  be  silent  on  such  occasions ;  for  the  Scriptures 
eommand^  "Open  thy  mouth;  judge  righteously,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  needy."*  Nay,  it  is  the  cause  of  God  him- 
self, who  has  declared,  "  He  that  opprcsseth  the  poor  reproacheth 
his  Biakcr ;  but  he  that  honoreth  Him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor."' 

OnaviUe  Sharp  now  took  on  increased  interest  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trtde,  in  connection  with  which  an  instance  of  horrible  cruelty  bad  been  brought 
to  lights  whieh  has  hardly  its  parallel  on  the  page  of  history.  The  ship  **  Zong" 
ssiled  from  Africa,  with  440  slaves  on  board,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica :  .many  had 
died  on  the  Toyage,  and  when  the  ship  came  in  sight  of  Jamaica,  a  large  number 
were  sick.  ^'The  master  of  the  ''Zong''  then  called  together  the  officers,  and  told 
tbem  that,  if  the  sick  slaves  died  a  natural  death,  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  owners 
of  the  ship ;  but  if  they  were  throion  alive  into  the  tea,  it  would  be  the  loss  of  the 
mderwriten."  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  their  horrid  work,  and  actually 
threw  overboard  into  the  sea  one  hundred  and  thirtt-two  bukan  beings 
ALIVE  I  This,  as  might  be  snpposed,  did  much  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the 
diaraeter  of  the  execrable  traffic ;  and  Granville  Sharp  never  ceased  laboring  for 
its  abolition  tall  he  saw  the  object  of  his  wishes  attained. 

Another  event  which  distinguishes  the  life  of  Mr.  Sharp  occurred  about  the 
year  17S7, — ^it  was  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  free  blacks  at  Sierra  Leone. 
la  eonMqnenee  of  his  own  benevolent  exertions,  a  largo  number  of  slaves  had 
been  &eed  in  Bng^and,  and  being  brought  up  to  no  trade,  Uiey  became  more  or 
•ess  dependent  on  publio  charity.  These  he  had  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own 
expense,  and  thus  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  at  that 
FLACK.  *ta  this  same  year,  the  society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slare  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  prominent  member,  and  in  which 
he  cfKnUnned  to  labor  with  unabated  xeal  till  his  death.  Soon  after  this,  a  number 
of  Christians  of  different  denominations  conferred  together  about  forming  a  Bible 
Soeiety,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  ''British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,"  in  1804,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  first  chairman.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  possible,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  the  historian  of  the  society,  **  to  find, 
throaghont  the  British  dominions,  a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
irsi  ehairman  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  so  completely  united 
as  they  were  in  this  eminent  philanthropist.''  Without  going  further  into  detail, 
we  may  say  of  Mr.  Sharp  Uiat  in  every  good  cause — in  every  thing  that  tends  to 
honor  God  and  bless  man — he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  labored,  to  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1813.* 

li  is  onneoessary  to  write  a  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Sharp's  character.    What  it  was, 

>  Pirav.  Txxl  9.  «  Ibid.  xiv.  31. 

«  Tho  f>lk>wiog  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  was  written  bj  the  Rev.  John  Owen  :—**  At  the  age 
of  wventy-eifsht,  tlus  venerable  pbilanthroplst  terminated  his  caroor  of  almost  unparalleled 
aelivitjr  vod  osefulnoro,  July  6, 1S13,  leairing  behind  him  a  name  that  will  be  cherished  with 
and  gratitude  as  long  as  auy  bcmage  »hall  be  pqJd  to  thoje  principles  of  Justtoe. 
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will  be  rafficientlj  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  bis  life.  Am  a  sebolar,  be  stood 
▼erjT  bigh ;  indeed,  it  was  wonderful  how  he  accomplished  so  mnob  in  literature, 
while  he  labored  so  assiduously  in  every  prominent  object  of  benevolence.  But 
though  his  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  readers  at  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted great  influence,  yet,  as  most  of  them  were  pamphlets,  *and  were  written  for 
temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much  referred  to  now.  Among  them,  however, 
are  many  that  are  not  ephcmeraL  Such  are  his  "  Remarks  on  Several  Important 
Prophecies,"  "  Remarks  on  the  Uso  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment," ''Remarks  on  Duelling,"  ''An  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  English 
Nation  into  Hundreds  and  Tithings,"  "On  Personal  Liberty,"  "A  Declaration 
of  the  People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  of  the  Legislature,"  Ae.  Ac  In  bii 
memoirs,  is  a  list  of  sixty-one  publications  on  various  subjects  of  law,  religion, 
classical  literature,  morals,  and  philosophy.  Indeed,  a  life  of  greater  activity, 
usefulness,  and  benevolence,  the  world  has  seldom  if  ever  witnessed. 

THE  LOVE  OP  GOD  AND  OUR  NEIGHBOR.* 

All  the  moral  duties  of  the  Gospel  are  briefly  comprehended  in 
two  single  principles  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  namely :  The  lovo  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
esteemed  truly  lawful  under  the  gospel,  that  is  in  the  least  repug- 
nant to  either  of  these ;  and  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  distin- 
guish what  is,  or  what  is  not  so,  if  we  will  but  carefully  consider 
the  proportion  or  degree  of  that  love,  which  is  clearly  expressed  to 
be  due  both  to  God  and  our  neighbor  in  these  two  comprehensive 
and  eternal  maxims.  The  degree  of  love  due  to  God  exceeds  all 
comparison  or  consideration  of  other  things ;  for  it  must  (says  the 
text)  be  "with  all*  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might," '  which  necessarily  implies  a  most  fervent  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  far  exceeding  all  worldly  considerations.  And  with 
respect  to  the  degree  or  true  proportion  of  love  due  to  our  neighbor, 
we  have  no  pretence  to  plead  ignorance,  since  the  appointed  measure 
of  it  is  contained  in  every  man's  breast — "TVioi*  shall  love  thy 
*i€i(/hbor  as  thi/sr7/.'**  "On  these  two  commandments"  Tsaid  the 
Eternal  Judge)  "  hang  all  Hie  law  and  Hie  prapJiets,'*  *  Tne  same 
Eternal  Judge  of  mankind  made  also,  on  another  occasion,  a  similar 
declaration  concerning  the  sum  or  compendium  ^^  of  the  law  and  the 

humanity,  ind  roligion,  whirbf  for  nearly  balf  a  century,  bo  promoted  by  bis  exertions  ind 
ftdomed  by  his  exaniplc.**  The  iDScriptJon  on  hU  monument  in  Wortminster  AblM^y  (whk>h 
I  had  the  ploasnrr  of  rendint:;  myself  in  Julj,  1S50)  in  mnch  lonser.    Two  of  the  Hum  read 

thus: — **IIlS  WHOLI   SOUL  WAS   IN  HARMOMT  WITII   TUR   8AC1UU>   STRAIH,   'OLORT  TO  OOD  IX  Tm 

HIOUB9T,  02*  rjkRTH  PEACE,  AXD  oooD-wtu.  TOWARDS  MRX."*  But  two  uiore  Hnes  I  rMd  with 
moRt  puinAil  inten>st,  when  I  thoui^ht  of  the  inconfistonry  of  my  own  country: — **H>  AUixo 

TO  RESCUE  HIS  NATIVE  OOUNTRT  FROV  THE  CriLT  AND  I.NCON8UTCNCY  OF  EMPLOTIXQ  THK  ARM  Of 


rREKDOM  TO  RTVET  TUE  rETTCRA  OF  DOXDAOK.'* 


■  From  the  tract  enUtled  "Tho  Law  of  Liberty,  or  Royal  Law,  by  which  all  lianltind  will 
certainly  be  Judged.** 

•  In  theM  extracts  from  Granrille  Sharp,  I  have  prcsorred  the  italios  of  the  author;  or, 
rather,  what  he  has  in  smali  capitals,  I  have  printed  lu  italics. 

■  Deut  Ti.  6.  «  Ler.  xix.  18.  •  Matt  xxiL  40. 
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propArf*"—"  All  things  wliatsoever  ye  wotild  that  men  should  do 
to  you,"  said  he,  "do  ye  eyen  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  lato  and 
die  prophets."  *  This  most  excellent  rule  of  conduct  and  behavior 
towards  our  nei^bors,  which  includes  the  whole  substance  or  spirit 
of  ^*the  law  and  the  prophetSj*  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
second  great  commandment,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselyes, 
namely,  to  manifest  our  love  by  doin/j  to  them  as  we  ourselves 
mi^t  with  reason  and  justice  expect  and  desire  they  would  do  unto 
%ty  ^lat  it  seems  intended  like  a  sort  of  paraphrase  to  explain  the 
true  tenor  of  it ;  for  though  the  mode  of  expression  is  different,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  same;  because  the 
apostle  Paul  has  in  like  manner  declared  tliis  second  great  com- 
mandment to  be  the  compendium  of  "all  the  law.*'  "All  the  law," 
says  he,  "  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  tliis :  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  cw  Hiyself"  ■ 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  "a^  faw"  is  reduced  to  so 
small  a  compass  that  it  may  be  accounted,  comparatively,  as  one 
icordy  there  is  no  room  left  for  offenders  to  plead  ignorance  as  an 
excuse  for  having  violated  the  general  laws  of  morality  and  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  my  oppo- 
nents, as  they  regard  their  own  eternal  welfare,  to  Uike  this  subject 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  no  longer  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge this  glorious  word  or  maxim  as  the  true  measure  (except 
a  still  greater  measure  of  love  is  required)  of  all  their  actions,  and 
more  especially  with  respect  to  the  present  point  before  us,  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  slavery  among  Christians  !  For  this  ques- 
tion, by  infallible  necessity,  falls  under  the  decision  of  this  very 
law,  b^:»use  it  sets  before  us  our  own  personal  feelings  as  the  proper 
measure  or  standard  of  our  behavior  to  other  men;  for  tyrants, 
slaveholders,  extortioners,  and  other  oppressors,  would  most  cer- 
tainly dislike  to  be  treated  as  they  treat  others ;  so  that  this  com- 
pendious law  necessarily  excludes  the  least  toleration  of  slavery,  or 
uf  any  other  oppression,  which  an  innocent  man  would  be  unwilling 
to  experience  in  his  own  person  from  another. 

So  that  slavery  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  be- 
cause we  cannot  say  of  any  slaveholder  that  he  doth  not  to  another 
what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself!  For  he  is  continually 
exacting  involuntary  labor  from  others  without  wages,  which  he 
would  think  monstrously  unjust,  were  ho  himself  the  sufferer! 
Nay,  many  of  them  are  so  besotted  with  avarice,  that  they  are  not 
content  with  reaping  the  whole  fruit  of  other  men's  labor  upon 
earth  witJunU  wwjesy^  but  would  deprive  their  poor  laborers  even  of 
their  eternal  comfort,  if  they  could  exact  a  little  more  work  from 

*  Mfttt.  Tii  12.  «  Gal.  T.  14. 

*  "Wo  unto  him  thM  Imildeth  his  houm  bj  unrightcoimnew,  and  hin  chambom  hj  wrong; 
that  tudh  hit  na'ghbor's  service  without  wagt*,  and  giceth  hita  nut  for  hit  work.'*— Jer.  xxVL  13* 
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them;  by  reducing  them  nearer  to  the  state  of  brutes!^  What  I 
advance  cannot  be  denied^  for  it  is  notorious  that  many  masters 
oppose  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  Christian  knowledge,  and 
but  very  few  promote  it  as  they  ought ;  so  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
ignorant  slave  must  rest  with  double  weight  on  the  guilty  head  of 
the  owner,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  sins  I 

Suppose  a  reverse  of  fortime — that  an  English  or  Scotch  slave- 
holder or  slavcdealcr  is  shipwrecked  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  is 
retained  as  a  slave  by  the  Moors  who  seize  him,  or  is  sold  as  such 
to  another  person,  according  to  the  detestable  custom  of  that  savage 
people !  Would  he  esteem  himself  the  lawful  property  of  his  tawny 
master,  because  the  wretched  police  of  those  barbarians,  in  tolerating 
slavery,  is  similar  to  his  own  former  practices  as  an  American  slave- 
holder or  African  trader  ?  Would  he  not  think  it  cruel  treatment 
to  be  esteemed  a  mere  chattel,  and,  as  such,  to  be  ranked  with  the 
horses  and  oxen  of  his  African  master  ?  Like  them,  to  be  com- 
pelled by  stripes  to  perform  the  most  servile  and  abject  labor? 
Like  them,  to  receive  no  wages,  or  other  reward  for  his  service, 
except  a  little  coarse  provender,  merely  to  keep  him  in  working 
order  for  his  master's  benefit  ?  Would  he  not  think  himself  griev- 
ously  injured  by  being  forcibly  detained  and  prevented  from  working 
for  himself?  And  would  he  not  think  himself  absolutely  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  ?  He  would  certainly  have  ample 
reason  to  lament  the  Mohammedan's  ignorance  of  the  heavenly  pre- 
cept, "  Thou  shah  love  Oiy  neighbor  as  thysdf}^*  for  he  would  then 
be  taught,  by  his  own  si^erings,  to  comprehend  the  full  force,  ex- 
tent, and  meaning  of  that  benevolent  command,  which,  in  his  pros- 
perity, he  was  never  willing  to  understand,  though  the  doctrine  is 
so  plain  and  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  misunderstand- 
ing it :  for  unless  the  slaveholder  can  make  it  appear  that  his  davt 
is  not  his  neighbor y  he  must  necessarily  acknowledge  this  ^^law  of 
liberty**  to  be  the  true  measure  of  his  conduct  and  behavior  towards 
his  slave  as  well  as  towards  all  other  men. 


HERBERT  KNOWLES,  1798—1817. 

This  most  promising  youth  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  179S.  Ho 
early  lost  both  father  and  mother,  but,  as  the  poet  Sonthey  says,  **  was  picked  out 
of  an  humble  situation  for  his  genius,  and  sent  to  Richmond  school  (Yorkshire) 
by  Dr.  Andrews,  Dean  of  Canterbury."  The  plan  was  to  send  him  to  the  Uili- 
Tersity,  and  accordingly  his  friends  endeavored  to  raise  the  means.  Southey 
was  applied  to,  and  raised,  at  once,  pledges  for  £30  a  year  for  four  years ;  he 
himself,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  giving  one-third  of  it    But  ala«,  as  in 

'  **  It  often  happens  that  the  clave  hiniMlf  ha*  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  be  free. 
Tie  Is  then  bruUfied ;  but  this  apathy  la  the  dire  dfeet  of  slavery,  and  so  fax  from  being  a 
JuffUfjlng  cauM,  that  it  contains  the  groonda  of  ita  bitterest  condemnation.**— GouBmoB. 
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Oe  esM  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  the  fair  promise  which  high  principle,  talent, 
•ad  good  sense  combined,  seemed  to  hold  forth,  was  blighted  in  the  bud,  for  in 
Utde  more  than  two  months  after  he  received  the  news  of  what  his  friends  had 
done  to  aid  him,  Herbert  Enowles  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

Of  the  following  churchyard  poem,  written  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  laid 
in  the  grare  himself,  a  writer  in  the  21st  Yolume  of  the  Quarterly  Review  thus 
s^eakM : — **  The  reader  will  remember  that  they  are  the  verses  of  a  schoolboy, 
who  had  not  long  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  and  he  will 
then  jadge  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  capable  of  writing 
with  each  strength  and  originality  upon  the  tritest  of  all  subjects.' 


It 


USYS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OP  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE. 

"It  Is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  if  thou  wilt,  let  lu  make  here  three  tabemades:  one  for 
tbae,  eod  one  for  Mosea,  and  one  for  £Ua3." — Malt.  xvii.  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  £lias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
Bat  the  shadows  of  eve,  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?    Ah  no ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty?    Ah  no !  she  forgets 
TIm  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas !  they  are  all  laid  aside, 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
Save  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  Riches  ?     Alas !  'tis  in  vain ; 
Who  hid  in  their  turns  have  been  hid ; 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford, 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  I  here  is  a  plentiful  board  I 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah  no !  they  have  wither'd  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Y«t  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

10 
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Unto  Sorrow? — the  Bead  cannot  grieye; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  Compassion  itself  could  reliere. 
Ah !  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear ; 
Peace !  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah  no !  for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ! 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  I 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfiU'd ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  He  rose  to  the  skies. 


JOHN  WOLCOT,   1738—1819. 

Dr.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Peter  Pindar/'  wot 
born  at  Dodbrooke,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1738.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  respectable  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and, 
after  going  to  London  to  attend  the  hospitals,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  the  medical  attendant  of  Sir  William  Tre- 
lawney,  who  bad  been  just  nominated  goremor  of  Jamaica.  Finding  there,  how- 
ever, but  little  to  do  in  his  profession,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  his  patron  the 
gift  of  a  living,  which  happened  to  bo  then  vacant,  in  "the  Church."  "The  bishop 
of  London  ordained  the  graoeless  neophyte,"  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  tiiose  sacred 
duties  for  which  he  was  so  little  spiritually  qualified.  But  Sir  William  dying  soon 
after,  and  expecting  no  preferment  in  "the  Church,"  Wolcot  returned  to  England, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  be  practised 
*  about  four  years. 

By  this  time  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  satirical  poet,  by  an  effusion 
entitled,  "A  Supplicatory  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers;"  and  inheriting  £2000  from 
his  uncle,  he  concluded,  in  1782,  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  might  have  a 
wider  field  for  his  talents.  Here  he  published  "  Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
micians," in  which  he  attacked  West  and  other  eminent  artists :  with  these  the 
public  were  so  pleased,  that  he  continued  the  subject  under  the  title  of  "  More 
Lyric  Odes."  In  1786,  a  certain  little  obnoxious  insect  having  been  discovered 
on  the  plate  of  the  king,  he  published  "The  Lousiad,  an  Heroi-comio  Poem,  in 
five  cantos,"  in  which  he  ridicules  the  event  with  inimitable  drollery.  This  was 
followed  by  a  humorous  poetical  epistle  to  James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  John- 
son, entitled  "  Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  or  the  British  Biographers."  Then  suoceeded 
" Peeps  at  St.  James's,"  "Royal  Visits,"  Ac.,  in  which  the  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed;  and  numerous  other  satirical  pieces,  aimed  at  dIffiNreat  indi- 
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fidnals.  IndMd,  so  prolifio  WM  hU  pen,  that  betiraen  1778  and  1808,  abore  sixty 
|K>etieal  p«mph1ets  were  issued  bj  this  wittj  writer ;  and  so  formidable  was  he 
considered,  that  it  was  said  that  the  ministry  endeavored  to  bribe  him  to  silence. 
In  1793,  Wolcot  sold  the  copyright  of  his  works  to  the  booksellers  for  an  annuity 
of  £250,  payable  half-yearly.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  the  purchasers 
ealcnlated  upon  his  speedy  death ;  but  to  their  great  yezation  and  loss  he  re- 
eorered,  and  continued  to  ei^oy  his  annuity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Somers*  Town,  on  the  14th  January,  1819. 

Dr.  Wolcot  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  poets  England  has  produced; 
his  productions  displaying  not  merely  wit  and  smartness,  but  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  the  human  hear^  combined  with  a  sound  and  cultivated 
aoderstanding.  His  serious  poems  evince  the  same  command  of  language  and 
originality  of  ideas  as  are  displayed  in  his  satires,  though  he  excelled  in  the  latter. 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  much  temporary  popularity  as  Peter  Pindar; 
and  he  himself  says,  that  when  tiie  Duke  of  Kent  was  last  in  America,  taking  a 
itroU  into  the  country,  he  entered  a  neat  little  farm-house,  and  seeing  a  pretty 
girl  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  sneer, — "And  pray,  do  you 
have  books  here,  my  dear  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  sir  I"  the  girl  very  archly  replied,  "  we 
have  the  Bible  and  Peter  Pindar."  * 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL. 

O  BoBwell,  Boziy,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  name, 

Then  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Then  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpherson  midst  his  native  north  ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hiul ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Timers  vast  gulf  shall  sail, 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  cling. 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power ; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne*er  had  bless'd  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies : 

Tes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee,  (no  bad  hack,) 

A  Tom-Ut  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 


Johnson's  style. 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  turgid  style, 
That  gives  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile, 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around. 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground ; 

■  '^Woleoi  was  a  genuine  man  of  hLi  sort,  though  hia  sort  was  not  of  a  very  dignified  ipe> 
dM.  Tliere  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  rcil  maiice  in  him.  He  attacked  greatneM 
Itiidf;  beoMise  he  thought  It  eoaM  afford  the  JOke :  and  he  dared  to  express  sympathies  with 
tfaa  poor  end  outcast"— Loau  Hunt's  "  WU  and  Humor." 
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Uplifts  the  dab  of  Herenles— for  what? 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatte- 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labor  with  tremendous  roar, 
To  heave  a  cookie-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Heaven's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  oart  I 


MAY  DAY. 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odor  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  morn. 
Then,  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 
For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labor  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow, 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float. 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note ! 
TVhat  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer  ? 
*<Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year!" 
Then,  lads,  &c. 

Lo !  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye. 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 
Then,  lads,  &o. 

The  insect  tribes  in  myriads  pour. 
And  kiss  with  lephyr  every  flower ; 
Shall  these  our  icy  hearts  reprove, 
And  tell  us  we  are  foes  to  Love  7 
Then,  lads,  &c. 


TO   MY  CANDLE. 

Thou  lone  companion  of  the  spcctred  night ! 
I  wake  amid  thy  friendly  watchful  light. 

To  steal  a  precious  hour  Arom  lifeless  sleep. 
Hark,  the  wild  uproar  of  the  winds !  and  hark ! 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  regions  of  the  dark« 

And  swells  the  thundering  horrors  of  the  deep ! 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  harrying  flies. 
Now  blacken'd,  and  now  flashing  through  the  skies ; 
But  all  is  silence  here  beneath  thy  bMm. 
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I  own  I  UI>or  for  the  Toice  of  praise — 

For  who  would  sink  in  dull  oblirion's  stream  f 
Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  dajs  7 
«  «  «  «  « 

How  slender  now,  alas !  thy  thread  of  fire ! 
Ah  I  falling — falling — ready  to  expire  I 

In  Tain  thy  struggles,  all  will  soon  be  o'er. 
At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap ; 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep, 

Faint,  lessening,  quivering,  glimmering,  now  no  more  I 
Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away, 

And  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flower — 
For  Where's  the  giant  who  to  Time  shall  say, 

**  DestruotiTe  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  power !'' 


ODE  TO  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Bright  stranger,  welcome  to  my  field. 

Here  feed  in  safety,  here  thy  radiance  yield ; 

To  me,  oh  nightly  be  thy  splendor  given : 
Oh,  could  a  wish  of  mine  the  skies  command. 
How  would  I  gom  thy  leaf  with  liberal  hand. 

With  every  sweetest  dew  of  heaven  I 

Say,  dost  thou  kindly  light  the  fairy  train. 
Amidst  their  gambols  on  the  stilly  plain. 

Hanging  thy  lamp  upon  the  moisten'd  blade  ? 
What  lamp  so  fit,  so  pure  as  thine. 
Amidst  the  gentle  elfin  band  to  shine. 

And  chase  the  horrors  of  the  midnight  shade  7 

Oh !  may  no  featherM  foe  disturb  thy  bower, 
And  with  barbarian  beak  thy  life  devour : 

Oh  I  may  no  ruthless  torrent  of  the  sky. 
Overwhelming,  force  thee  from  thy  dewy  seat ; 
Nor  tempests  tear  thee  from  thy  green  retreat, 

And  bid  thee  midst  the  hamming  myriads  die  I 

Queen  of  the  insect-world,  what  leaves  delight. 
Of  such  these  willing  hands  a  bower  shall  form, 

To  guard  thee  from  the  rushing  rains  of  night, 
^d  hide  thee  from  the  wild  wing  of  the  storm. 

Sweet  child  of  stillness,  midst  the  awful  calm 
Of  pausing  Nature,  thou  art  pleased  to  dwell ; 

In  happy  silence  Ufenjoj  thy  balm, 

And  shed,  through  Ufe,  a  lustre  round  thy  cell. 

How  different  man,  the  imp  of  noise  and  strife, 
Who  courts  the  storm  that  tears  and  darkens  life ; 

Bless'd  when  the  passions  wild  the  soul  invade  I 
How  nobler  far  to  bid  those  whirlwinds  cease ; 
To  taste,  like  thee,  the  luxury  of  peace, 

And  shine  in  soUtude  and  shade  I 

10* 
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THE  RAZOR   SELLER. 

A  fellow  in  a  market  town, 

Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down, 
And  oflfer'd  twelve  for  eightcen-pence ; 
Which  certainly  seem'd  wondrous  cheap, 
And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap, 

As  every  man  would  buy,  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard : 

Poor  Hodge,  who  snfi'er'd  by  a  broad  black  beard, 

That  seem*d  a  shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his  nose : 
With  cheerfulness  the  eighteen-pence  he  paid, 
And  proudly  to  himself,  in  whispers,  said, 
*'This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  suppose. 

*'No  matter  if  the  fellow  be  a  knave, 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave; 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown,  with  his  good  fortune,  went, 
Smiling  in  heart  and  soul,  content, 

And  quickly  soap'd  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 

Being  well  lathered  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
Hodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub, 

Just  like  a  hedger  cutting  furze : 
'Twas  a  vile  razor ! — then  the  rest  he  tried — 
All  were  impostors — **  Ah !"  Hodge  sighM, 

"  I  wish  my  eighteen-pence  within  my  parse." 

Hodge  sought  the  fellow — found  bim — and  begun : 
"P'rhaps,  Master  Razor-rogue,  to  you  'tis  tun. 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives : 
You  rascal !  for  an  hour  have  I  been  grubbing, 
Giving  my  crying  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing. 

With  razors  just  like  oyster  knives. 
Sirrah !  I  tell  you,  you're  a  knave, 
To  cry  up  razors  that  can't  ahave" 

'* Friend,"  quoth  the  razor>man,  **rm  not  a  knave: 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 

Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave" 
**  Not  think  they'd  shave  P*  quoth  Hodge,  with  wondering  eyes, 

And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell ; 
♦*  What  were  they  made  for  then,  you  dog?"  he  cries: 

"Made!"  quoth  the  fellow,  with  a  smile, — '*to  sell.' 


>i 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  ^THE  PEAS. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  order'd  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 
And  in  a  curl'd  white  wig  look'd  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  bad  these  sad  rogues  to  travel,      ^ 
With  sometliing  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  gravel : 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse, 
The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes : 
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A  nostrum  funoiu  in  old  popish  times 
For  pariQriog  souls  deep  sunk  in  oiimes : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt. 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot: 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop'd  on. 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon — peeeavi  cried — 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  cleyer ; 
YThen  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ever. 

In  coming  back,  howeyer,  let  me  say. 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  halfway — 

Hobbling  with  outstretched  hands  and  bending  knees, 

Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas : 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat, 

Deep  sympathixing  with  his  groaning  feet 

"  How  now !"  the  light- toed  whitewash'd  pilgrim  broke, 

"  You  laiy  lubber !" 
"  You  see  it !"  cried  the  other,  "  His  no  joke ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

'*  But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain — 

What  power  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for  your  toes — 
Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling. 
Now  groaning,  now  on  saints  deroutly  bawling, 

Widlst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  T 

"  How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 
Merry  as  if  nought  had  happened,  burn  yu  f " 
Why,''  cried  the  other,  grinning,  **you  must  know. 
That  just  before  I  Tentured  on  my  journey, 

To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 

/  took  the  liberty  to  boil  mt  peas  !" 
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THOMAS  BROWN,   1778—1820. 

TnoMAS  Brow5,  the  distingaishod  metaphysician,  was  born  at  Eirkmabreck,> 
in  Scotland,  and  was  the  yoangest  son  of  the  Rot.  Samuel  Brown,  minister  of  the 
parish.  His  father  baring  died  when  be  was  an  infant,  he  was  placed  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  from  his  serenth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  at  different  schools  near 

I  Tn  the  ootintT  of  Kirknulbrfieht,  In  the  soath-west  part  of  Scotland,  about  eighty  miles 
ioiith-west  of  Kdiabaigh,  near  Sol  way  Frith. 
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London,  in  all  of  which  he  made  great  progress  in  olaitioal  Uteratnre.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1792,  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  universitj.  His  attention  was  at  once  directed  to 
metaphysical  studies  by  Dugold  Stewart's  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind"  being  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  next  winter  he  attended  Mr. 
Stewart's  cIsas.  Here  he  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  acute  and 
profound  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  a  friendship  commeneed  between  the 
illustrious  teacher  and  his  no  less  illustrious  pupil,  which  continued  through  life. 

In  1798,  he  published  "  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin,"  which 
was  considered  a  remarkable  production  for  one  so  young.  In  1803,  having  at- 
tended the  usual  medical  course,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In 
the  same  year  he  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes,  which 
exhibit  marks  of  an  original  mind  and  a  refined  taste.  His  next  publication  was 
an  examination  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume  respecting  causation,  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  pronounced  the  finest  model  in  mental  philosophy  since  Berke- 
ley and  Hume.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1806,  and  a  third  in  1818  so 
enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work,  under  the  title  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect" 

Up  to  the  year  1808,  Dr.  Brown  continued  a  practising  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh,  though  it  was  not  the  calling  suited  to  his  taste  and  studies.  This  year 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  placed  him  in  a  situation  that  entirely  harmonized 
with  his  inclinations.  The  health  of  Professor  Stewart  had  been  declining  for 
some  time,  and  he  applied  to  Dr.  Brown  to  supply  his  place  for  a  short  time,  with 
lectures  of  his  own  composition.  He  did  so,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
in  1810  he  was,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Stewart's  wishes,  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  coigunction  with  him.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
ardor  and  untiring  industry,  and  prepared  for  his  students  that  series  of  lectures 
on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  he  published  anonymously  his 
poem  entitled  "The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  which  met  with  a  very  favorable 
reception ;  and  in  the  next  year  two  others,  "  The  Wanderer  of  Norway,"  and 
"The  Bower  of  Spring."  In  the  autumn  of  1818,  he  commeneed  his  text- book 
for  the  benefit  of  his  students.  He  was  then  in  good  health,  but  in  December  he 
became  indisposed,  and  during  the  summer  recess  of  the  next  year  his  health 
seemed  evidently  to  be  falling.  When  he  again  met  his  class  in  the  fall,  his 
lecture  unfortunately  happened  to  be  one  which  he  was  never  able  to  deliver 
without  being  much  moved,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  recited  the  very 
affecting  lines  from  Beattie's  "  Hermit,"  it  was  conceived  by  many  that  the  emo- 
tion he  displayed  arose  from  a  foreboding  of  his  own  approaching  dissolution. 

Tfs  night,  and  the  landscape  in  lovely  no  more ; 

I  moum,  but, ye  woodlaiMlji, I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  morn  iii  approaching  your  rhamis  to  restore. 

Perfumed  with  ftrwh  fragrance,  ao<l  glittering  with  dew: 
Mot  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  bloeaom  shall  save; 
But  when  shall  spring  vudt  the  mouldering  urn  T 

Oh,  when  will  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave? 

This  was  the  last  lecture  he  over  delivered.  Day  after  day  he  became  weaker, 
and  he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1820. 
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Thm  mott  prominent  fesittres  of  Dr.  Brown'i  charaeter  were  great  gentlenesi^ 
kiadBCM,  and  delieaoy  of  mind,  united  with  great  independenee  of  apirity  a  atrong 
lore  of  libertj,  and  a  most  ardent  desire  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  and  rir- 
ti^  and  happiness  among  mankind.  The  predominating  quality  of  his  intel- 
ketnal  eharaeter  was,  nnqnestionablj,  his  power  of  analysis,  in  which  he  had 
kfw  eqnals.  -  In  his  prose  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  eloquence.  His  poetrj 
kss  Barer  been  popular,  though  it  oontuns  yery  many  choice  passages.  His 
eharaeter  aa  a  philosopher  will  ehiefly  rest  upon  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  whieh  were  published  in  two  Tolumes,  after  his  death.  A 
Bote  instractive  and  interesting  book  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  compass  of  Eng- 
lish literature.    It  is  full  of  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  lofty  eloquence. 

THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases  the  tendency 
to  it,  all  of  jon  must  have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in  innu- 
merahle  oases,  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  the  influence ;  and  there  are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  in  others  the  fatal  power  of 
habits  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  corruption  of  a  great  city 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without  perceiving  some  warn- 
ing example  of  that  blasting  and  deadening  influence,  before  which 
eveiy  thing  that  was  generous  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  has 
▼iUieredy  while  every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourished  with 
more  rapid  maturity ;  like  those  plants,  which  can  extend  their  roots, 
indeed,  even  in  a  pure  soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy 
airs  and  odors,  but  which  burst  out  in  all  their  luxuriance  only  from 
t  soil  that  is  fed  with  constant  putrescency,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
which  it  is  poison  to  inhale.  It  is  not  vice — ^not  cold  and  insensible 
and  contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  any  better  feelings — 
which  we  view  with  melancholy  regret.  It  is  virtue-~at  least  what 
OQce  was  virtue — that  has  yielded  progressively  and  silently  to  an 
influence  scarcely  perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing  which 
it  abhorred.  '  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  picture  of  this  sad 
progress^  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope : — 

"  Yiee  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien. 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Tet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."' 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious  disease,  which  is  scarcely 
regarded  by  its  cheerful  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mournful  to 
mark  the  smile  of  gayety  as  it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which  is 
not  the  freshness  of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approaciiing  mor- 
tality, amid  studies  perhaps  just  opening  into  intellectual  excellence, 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  U.  y.  217-220. 
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and  hopes,  and  plans  of  generons  ambition,  that  are  never  to  be  ful- 
filled. But  how  much  more  painful  is  it  to  behold  that  equally 
insidious,  and  tea  more  desolating  progress,  with  which  guilty  pas- 
sion steals  upon  the  heart — ^when  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  to  feel 
remorse,  and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  purer  years,  but  not 
sufficient  to  throw  off  the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and 
to  return  to  that  purity  in  which  it  would  again,  in  its  bitter  mo- 
ments, gladly  take  shelter,  if  only  it  had  energy  to  vanquish  the 
almost  irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  it  back  I 

"  Crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  link  so  stnught^ 
What  first  was  aecidentf  at  last  is  /ate  ; 
The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slare. 
And  virtue's  last  sad  stragglings  cannot  save." — Mallkt. 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  powerful  only  in 
strengthening  what  is  evil;  though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation 
which,  of  course,  forces  itself  more  upon  our  observation  and  me- 
mory— like  the  noontide  darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is  remem- 
bered when  the  calm,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  shower  are 
forgotten.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  principle,  which 
confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil,  strengthens  and  cherishes 
also  what  is  good.  The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  influ- 
ence of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion  to  force  them,  as  it  were, 
to  new  acts  of  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of  gratitude 
to  God.  But  the  temptations,  to  which  even  virtue  might  some- 
times be  in  danger  of  yielding  in  the  commencement  of  its  delight- 
ful progress,  become  powerless  and  free  from  peril  when  that  pro- 
gress is  more  advanced.  There  are  spirits  which,  even  on  earth, 
are  elevated  above  that  little  scene  of  mortal  ambition  with  which 
their  benevolent  wishes,  for  the  sufferers  there,  are  the  single  tie 
that  connects  them  still.  All  with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness 
and  the  storm  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only  to  look  down, 
with  generous  sympathy,  on  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ; 
and  to  look  up,  with  gratitude,  to  that  Heaven  which  is  above  their 
head,  and  which  is  almost  opening  to  receive  them. 

Lecture  sWL 
BENEVOLENCE. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which  connects  man  with  man, 
is  in  itself  virtuous,  may  indeed  appear,  to  some  very  rigid  ques- 
tioners of  every  feeling,  to  require  proof;  but  it  can  appear  to 
require  it  only  to  those  who  deny  altogether  the  very  moral  distinc- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general  skepticism  which  has  been 
already  fully  considered  by  us.  Of  those  who  allow  virtue  to  be 
more  than  a  name,  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse  to  benevolent 
exertions  the  praise  of  this  excellence — no  one  who  can  read  the 
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Urtofy  of  ttnj  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  soene^  whose  life  has 
been  one  ooniinned  deed  of  generosity  to  mankind^  without  feeling 
(haty  if  there  be  yirtne  on  earth,  thero  has  been  yirtue  in  that  bosom 
iMdk  has  Boffered  much,  or  dared  much,  that  the  world  might  be 
free  from  any  of  the  ills  which  disgraced  it.  The  strong  lines, 
with  which  the  author  of  the  <' Botanic  Garden"  concludes  his 
praise  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes  of  beneyolence, 
searcely  express  more  than  we  truly  feel  on  the  contemplation  of 
inch  a  character.  It  does  seem  as  if  man,  when  he  acts  as  man 
should  act,  is  a  being  of  some  higher  order  than  the  frail,  erring 
creature  among  whom  we  ourselves  pass  a  life,  that,  with  all  its 
occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  self-oommand,  is  still,  like  theirs, 
a  life  of  frailty  and  error : — 

CBABACTER  OF  HOWARD. 

And  nowy  Philanthropy !  thj  rajs  divine 

Dart  roand  the  globe,  from  Zembla  to  the  Line ;  ^ 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  orown'd. 

Where'er  Mankind  and  Misery  are  found, 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard,  journeying,  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 

Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank ; 

To  caves  bostrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 

And  cells,  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  sephyr  blows — 

He  treads,  inemulons  of  fame  or  wealth. 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health : 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands ; 

Leads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  durk  domains, 
If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  guides  awaken'd  Mercy  through  the  gloom, 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb ; 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife, 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye. 

When  first  array'd  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 

They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe, 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel-guest, 

And  ask'd  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest 

— Onward  he  moves.     Disease  and  death  retire — 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire.' 

The  benevolent  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the  happiness  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  feeling  happiness,  is  as  universal  in  its  efforts  as  are 
the  miseries  which  are  capable  of  being  relieved,  or  the  enjoyments 
which  it  is  possible  to  extend  to  a  single  human  being,  within  the 

*  Darwin's  Botank*  Qanlen. 
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reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes.  Wh^i  we  f^>eak  of 
benefactions,  indeed,  we  think  only  of  one  species  of  good  action ; 
and  charity  itself,  so  comprehcnsiye  in  its  etymological  meaning,  is 
used  as  if  it  were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of  the 
purse.  But  '<  it  is  not  money  only  which  the  unfortunate  need ; 
and  they  are  but  sluggards  in  well-doing,''  as  Kousseau  strikingly 
expresses  the  character  of  this  indolent  beneTolence,  '^  who  know 
to  do  good  only  when  they  have  a  purse  in  their  hand.''  Consola- 
tions, counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection,  are  so  many  resources 
which  pity  leaves  us  for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent,  even  though 
wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  oppressed  often  continue  to  be  op- 
pressed, merely  because  they  are  without  an  organ  to  render  their 
complaints  known  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  succor.  It 
requires  sometimes  but  a  word  which  thq/  cannot  say ;  a  reason 
which  they  know  not  how  to  state ;  the  opening  of  a  single  door  of 
a  great  man,  through  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass,  to  obtain 
for  them  all  of  which  they  are  in  need.  The  intrepid  support  of  a 
disinterested  virtue  is,  in  such  cases,  able  to  remove  an  infinity  of 
obstacles :  and  the  eloquence  of  a  single  good  man,  in  the  cause  of 
the  injured,  can  appal  tyranny  itself  m  the  midst  of  its  power. 

THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

The  goodness  of  God  is,  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is 
most  interesting  to  us.  It  is  the  goodness  of  him  to  whom  we  owe, 
not  merely  that  we  exist,  but  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  noir, 
and  according  to  which  we  are  to  hope  or  fear  for  a  future,  that  is 
not  limited  to  a  few  years,  but  extends  through  all  the  ages  of  im- 
mortality. Have  we,  then,  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  good? 
that  the  designing  power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  per- 
ceive and  admit,  is  a  power  of  cruelty  or  kindness  ?  Of  whom  is 
this  the  question  ?  of  those  whoso  whole  life  has  been  a  continued 
display  of  the  bountiful  provision  of  Heaven  from  the  first  moment 
at  which  life  began. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  goodness  of  God  extends  only 
to  man.  The  humblest  life,  which  man  despises,  is  not  despised  by 
Him  who  made  man  of  nothing,  and  all  things  of  nothing,  and 
"  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his  works." 

"  Has  God,  thou  fool,  work'd  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  os  kindly  spread  the  floweiy  lawn.  . 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wingi. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleaiore  and  the  pride. 
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Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strewi  the  plain? 
The  birdi  of  Hearen  ihall  Tindieate  their  grain."* 

In  Tain  do  we  stxiye  to  represent  to  ourselves  all  natnre  as  our 
^own,  and  only  our  own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the  other 
races  around  us  enjoying  is  a  proof  that  it  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours; 
and  that  he,  who  has  ^yen  us  the  dominion  of  all  things  that  liye 
on  earthy  has  not  forgotten  the  creatures  which  he  has  intrusted  to 
oar  sway.  Even  in  we  deserts,  in  which  our  sway  b  not  acknow- 
ledged, where  the  lion,  if  man  approached,  would  see  no  lord  hefore 
whom  to  tremble,  but  a  creature  fiur  feebler  than  the  ordinary  yio- 
tims  of  his  hunger,  or  his  wrath — ^in  the  dens  and  the  wildernesses, 
there  are  pleasures  which  owe  nothing  to  us,  but  which  are  not  the 
leas  felt  by  the  fierce  hearts  that  inhabit  the  dreadful  recesses. 
They^  too,  nave  their  happiness ;  because  they  too  were  created  by 
a  Power  that  is  good — and  of  whose  beneficent  design,  in  forming 
the  world,  with  dl  its  myriads  of  myriads  of  varied  races  of  inha- 
bitants, uie  happiness  of  these  was  a  part. 

So  also  is  the  seemingly  happy  existence  of  that  minute  species 
of  life  which  is  so  abunoant  in  every  part  of  the  great  scene  in 
which  we  dwell.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  happiness  upward, 
through  all  the  alacrity  and  seeming  delight  in  existence,  of  the 
larger  animals — an  ever-flowing  pleasure,  of  which  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  witn^ing  multitudes  of  gregarious 
animals  feeding  together,  and  rejoiciiig  in  their  common  pasture,  will 
be  the  best  able  to  appreciate  the  amount.  All  have  means  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves;  and,  if  man  be  the  happy  sovereign 
of  the  creation,  he  is  not  the  sovereign  of  miserable  subjects 

"Ask  for  what  end  the  hearenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?    Pride  answers,  'Tia  for  mine : 
For  me,  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  neetareous,  and  the  balmj  dew ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth — my  canopy  the  skies."' 

All  these  sources  of  blessings,  that  are  infinite  as  the  living 
beings  that  enjoy  them,  were  made,  indeed,  for  nian,  whoso  pride 
makes  the  arrogant  exclusive  assumption ;  but  they  were  made  also 
for  innumerable  beings  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to  man, 
and  who  know  not,  in  their  turn,  the  existence  of  him  who  supposes 
that  all  these  means  of  happiness  are  for  himself  alone.  There  is, 
at  every  moment,  an  amount  of  happiness  on  the  earth,  of  which 
the  happiness  of  all  mankind  is  an  element  indeed,  but  only  one 


'  Pope's  iMay  on  Man,  Ip.  IIL  27-38.  •  lUd.  Ip.  1. 181-140. 
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of  many  elements,  that  perhaps  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
rest;  and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we  are  to  think,  when 
we  consider  the  benevolence  of  that  God  who  has  willed  the  whole. 


Of  Dr.  Brown's  po«trjr,  *^  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes"  has  been  bj  far  the  most 
popular,  though  it  is  now  but  little  read.  Of  it,  the  "Edinburgh  Reriew"'  thus 
speaks :  **  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  brilliant  imitation  of  Pope  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  that  great  writer ;  with  all  his  point,  polish,  and  nicelj-balanced 
▼ersification,  as  well  as  his  sarcasm  and  witty  malice :  deficient,  indeed,  in  the 
strong  sense  and  compressed  reasoning  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  but  possess- 
ing all  the  brightness  and  elegance  and  yivacity  of  his  lighter  and  more  exqui- 
site productions ;  and  almost  entitled,  if  it  were  not  for  its  injudicious  diffuseness 
and  the  defect  of  its  machinery,  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  '  Rape  of  the 
Lock.' " 

The  poem  is  in  nine  parts.  The  first  part  is  preiatory,  and  has  not  much  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  second  part  discovers  to  us  "  Zephyrs," 
just  returned  at  daybreak  from  an  evening  party  |  mortified  at  baring  been  eclipsed 
by  the  charms  of  a  late-arriving  riral;  and  weighing  in  her  bosom  the  pleasures 
of  a  coquette's  life  against  the  endless  inquietudes  imd  disappointments  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  latter,  she  finds,  vastly  preponderate;  and  just  as  she 
has  passed  a  solemn  vow  of  abjuration  of  coquetry,  a  person  called  the  Genius 
of  Coquetry  appears — pardons  her  hasty  resolve — and,  by  dint  of  flattery,  wins 
her  back  to  her  pristine  allegiance.  With  true  feminine  curiosity,  she  im- 
plores the  deity  to  make  use  of  his  omniscient  faculties  in  disclosing  to  her  all 
the  conquests  she  is  to  make :  this  he  declines  to  do,  but  hints  to  her  that  they 
will  be  all  that  the  most  inordinate  ambition  could  desire.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  the  coquette's  repining : — 

SOLILOQUY  AFTER  THE  BALL. 

How  did  I  hope  to  vex  a  thousand  eyes ! 
Oh  glorious  malice,  dearer  than  the  prize ! 
Yet  well  was  taught  my  brow  that  pride  serene 
Which  looks  no  triumph  where  no  doubt  had  been ; 
That  easy  scorn,  all  tranquil  as  before, 
Which  speaks  no  insult,  and  insults  the  more ; 
And  with  calm  air,  the  surest  to  torment, 
Steals  angry  Spite's  last  torment,  to  resent 

Why  was  the  triumph  given  f     Too  flattering  joy  I 
Frail  hour  which  one  frail  minute  could  destroy  1 
He  came — Hope !  he  hasten'd  to  my  seat ; 
I  saw,  and  almost  dream'd  him  at  my  feet, 
Close  by  my  side  a  gay  attendant  slave ; 
The  glance,  which  thousands  sought,  to  none  he  gave ; 
Scarce  bow'd  to  nodding  bevies  when  we  walk'd. 
Smiled  when  I  smiled,  and  talk'd,  and  laugh'd,  and  talk'd ; 

*  Vol.  xxir.  p.  897. 
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Held  my  ligbt  fan  with  more  than  woman's  grace, 
And  shook  the  tinj  sephyr  o'er  my  face : 
Yfhj  did  I  heedless  trust  the  flattering  sign, 
As  if  no  fan  he  e'er  had  hroke  bat  mine  I 
Ah,  simple  fool — ^yet  wherefore  nurse  the  smart  f 
The  bubble  he  may  break,  but  not  my  heart. 

The  third  canto  begins  in  an  ambiguous  tone,  somewhat  between  raiUcrr*  sar. 
turn,  and  apology  for 

THE  CHANGEFULNESS  OF  WOUAN. 

Te  watehlVil  sprites,  who  make  e'en  man  your  care, 

And  sure  more  gladly  hover  o'er  the  fair. 

Who  g^aye  on  adamant  all  changeless  tilings. 

The  smiles  of  courtiers  and  the  frowns  of  kings ! 

Say  to  what  softer  texture  ye  impart 

The  quick  resolyes  of  woman's  trusting  heart ; 

Joys  of  a  moment,  wishes  of  an  hour, 

The  short  eternity  of  Passion's  power, 

Breathed  in  vain  oaths  that  pledge  with  generous  seal 

E'en  more  of  fondness  than  they  e'er  shall  feel. 

Light  fleeting  tows  that  neyer  reach  above, 

And  all  the  guileless  changefulness  of  love  I 

Ts  summer's  leaf  the  reeopd  T    Does  it  last 

Till  withering  autumn  blot  it  with  his  blast? 

Or  frailer  still,  to  fade  ere  ocean's  ebb. 

Graved  on  some  filmy  insect's  thinnest  web, 

Some  day-fly's  wing  that  dies  and  ne'er  has  slept. 

Lives  the  light  vow  scarce  longer  than  'tis  kept  ? 

Ah !  call  not  perfidy  her  fickle  choice ! 

Ah !  find  not  falsehood  in  an  angers  voice  ! 

True  to  one  word,  and  constant  to  one  aim. 

Let  man's  hard  soul  be  stubborn  as  his  Arame ; 

But  leave  sweet  woman's  form  and  mind,  at  will, 

To  bend  and  vary,  and  be  graceful  still. 


ANNE  HUNTER^  1742—1821. 

Aims  Hu^TTEK,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  anatomist,  John  Ilanter,  and  the 
dMghter  of  Mr.  Robert  Home,  was  bom  in  the  year  1742.  She  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Carter  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  was  no  inconsiderable 
member  of  that  circle  of  literary  ladies  who  composed  their  society.  She  ex- 
celled in  lyric  poetry,  and  two  of  her  songs,  "  My  mother  bids  me  braid  ray 
hair/'  and  "  The  Mermaid's  Song,"  are  embalmed  in  the  undying  melodies  of 
Haydn.  She  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  January,  1821.  Her  poetry  displays' 
mneh  elegance  and  feeling,  of  which  the  following  are  fsir  specimens : — 
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TO-MORROW. 

How  heaTj  falls  the  foot  of  Time ! 
How  Blow  the  lingering  quarters  chime. 

Through  anxious  hours  of  long  delay  I 
In  Tain  we  watch  the  silent  glass, 
More  slow  the  sands  appear  to  pass. 

While  disappointment  marks  their  waj. 

To-fnorrow — still  the  phantom  flies, 
Flitting  away  before  our  eyes. 

Eludes  our  grasp,  is  pass'd  and  gone ; 
Daughter  of  hope,  Night  o'er  thee  flings 
The  shadow  of  her  raTen  wings. 

And  in  the  morning  thou  art  flown  I 

Delusiye  sprite!  from  day  to  day. 
We  still  pursue  thy  pathless  way : 

Thy  promise,  broken  o*er  and  o'er, 
Man  still  belicTes,  and  is  thy  slaye ; 
Nor  ends  the  chase  but  in  the  graye, 

For  there  to-morrow  is  no  more. 


LOT  OH  THOUSANDS. 

When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart. 
By  secret  sorrow  long  conoeard. 

We  shrink  lest  looks  or  w:ord8  impart 
What  may  not  be  reyeij'd. 

Tis  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep ; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  would  wish  to  sleep. 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  for  thousands  oast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care, 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast, 
To  saye  them  from  despair. 

Tet  nature  waits  her  guests  to  gpreet, 
Where  disappointment  cannot  come ; 

And  time  leads  with  unerring  feet 
Tht  weary  wanderer  home. 


TO  BCT  DAUOHTXBy 
On  luting  otparaitd  from  \er  on  h^r  marriag^m 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream, 
Which  animates  this  mortal  clay, 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream, 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  ftiture  day ; 

And  thus  beffuile  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  Uiat  we  shall  meet  again. 
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Yet  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 

'Twined  CTcry  joy  and  care  and  thought, 

And  o*er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought? 

Ah,  no  I  the  groundless  hope  were  Tain, 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again ! 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deserre  its  lore,  as  I  hare  done ! 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain, 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again ! 


VICESIMUS  KNOX,  1762—1821. 

YiCESivrs  Kirox,  son  of  the  Rev.  Yioeslmns  Knox,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
Deeember,  1752.  After  completing  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he 
entered  SL  John's  College,  Oxford.  While  here,  and  before  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  many  of  those  "Essays" 
vhieh  hare  ehiefly  eontributed  to  his  fame.  They  were  Tery  much  admired,  and 
s  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  which  were  greatly  enlarged  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  his  name,  under  the  title  of  **  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary."  These 
essays  are  written  in  a  forcible  and  elegant  s^le,  formed  on  the  purest  classical 
models,  and  contain  most  valuable  directions  for  the  culUvation  of  the  under- 
itanding,*  and  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  what  recommends  them  still  more,  is  the 
rich  fund  of  classical  and  miscellaneous  entertainment  they  afford. ^ 

From  college,  after  haying  regularly  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts,  Mr.  Knox  was  elected,  in  1778,  to  succeed  his  father  as  head  master  of 
Tnnbridge  SchooL  He  held  this  post  of  honor  and  usefulness  for  thirty-three 
years,  or  till  1811,  when  he,  In  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  next 
pablication  was  a  work  entitled  ''Liberal  Education,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Methods  of  acquiring  Useftil  and  Polite  Learning."  This  was  well  received, 
and  was  soon  republished  in  our  country,  and  was  translated  into  the  French. 
In  1788,  he  published  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers  under  the  title  of  "Win- 
ter Evenings,"  which,  though  not  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  the  "  Essays,"  abound 
in  fine  writing  and  excellent  moral  instruction.  In  his  introductory  essay,  he 
thus  comments  on  the  title  he  had  chosen,  and  speaks  in  praise  of 


*  **Tew  pnblieatioiis  hare  been  more  popular,  and  more  dMerredly  so,  than  these  instnie> 
tire  Emajni,  which  have  paned  through  sixteen  editions.  The  eumects  on  which  Dr.  Knox 
hM  expatiated  in  these  volumes  are  numerous  and  well  eho«en,  and  thej  unifimnly  poesees 
•  direct  teodencj  either  to  improre  the  head  or  amend  the  heart  To  pereons  of  vnaj 
d«WTiptIon,  but  aspodallj  to  young  persons,  the  eesaTs  of  oiir  author  are  iuYalnable;  their 
ftnt  praim  is,  that  they  reoommeod,  in  a  most  ftseinatlog  manner,  all  that  is  good  and 
%rtBt:  and  secondly,  they  are  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  fiina  the  taste,  and  exdte  a 
■pirU  of  literary  enthuriann.** — DnAxrs  JBuayt,  vol.  v.  365. 
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A  WINTER  EVENING. 

Books  enable  the  imagination  to  create  a  summer  in  the  midst 
of  frost  and  snow;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  culinary  fire,  whose 
comfortable  warmth  supplies,  round  the  parlor  hearth,  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  I  believe  the  winter  is  considered  by  few  as  less  plea- 
surable, upon  the  whole,  than  the  season  of  soft  breezes  and  solar 
effulgence. 

The  student  shuts  the  door  while  the  chill  wind  whistles  round 
his  room,  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the  tiles  and  payements,  stirs  his 
fire,  snuffs  his  candle,  throws  himself  into  his  elbow  chair,  and  defies 
the  elements.  If  he  chooses  to  transport  himself  to  warm  climates, 
to  regions  delightful  as  the  yale  of  Tcmpd,  or  even  to  riot  in  all  the 
enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium,  he  has  only  to  take  a  volume  from 
his  bookcase,  and,  with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home, 
he  can  richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  though  I  have  no  objection 
to  games  in  moderation,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  taste  for  them. 
They  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unidcal  to  afford  a  thinking  man, 
who  values  his  leisure,  an  adequate  return  of  amusement  for  the 
time  they  engross.  In  a  rural  retirement,  what  could  I  do  in  the 
winter  evenings,  when  no  society  interrupted,  but  read  or  write  ? 
I  have  done  both  in  a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my 
inclination  or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested.  In  these  employ- 
ments I  have  found  my  time  pass  away,  not  only  innocently,  but 
pleasantly;  and  most  of  these  lucubrations  are  literally  what  their 
title  insinuates,  the  produce  of  the  Winter  Evenings, 

m 

After  ''The  Winter  Erenings,"  appeared  "Letters  to  a  Yonng  Noblemao ;" 
''Christian  Philosophy,"  in  two  rols.;  "Considerations  on  the  Lord's  Supper/'  in 
one  vol.;  and  a  pamphlet  "On  the  National  Importanee  of  Classical  Edacation." 
He  also  published,  for  the  use  of  bis  school,  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  and  that  series  of  selections  !h>m  the  worlu  of  the  best  English  aothors, 
well  known  as  "  Elegant  Extracts"  and  "  Elegant  Epistles."  After  a  life  of  great 
Qsefhlness  and  industry,  he  died  at  Tunbridge,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1821. 
His  literaiy  reputation  was  desenredly  great;  but,  what  is  still  better,  his  whole 
character  was  a  model  of  Christian  Tirtne,  and  all  his  works  were  caloalmted  to 
improve  the  heart  as  well  as  inform  the  mind. 

ON  THE  PERIODICAL  ESSAYISTS. 

I  am  not  in  the  number  of  those  politicians  who  estimate  national 
good  merely  by  extent  of  territory,  richness  of  revenue,  and  oom- 
mercial  importance.  I  rather  ihiii^  that  pure  reli^on,  good  morals, 
fine  taste,  solid  literature,  and  all  those  things  which,  while  they 
contribute  to  elevate  human  nature,  contribute  also  to  render  private 
life  dignified  and  comfortable,  oonstitute  that  true  national  good  to 
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wkich  politics,  war,  and  commerce  are  but  subordinate  and  instm- 
mentaL  Indeed,  one  cannot  always  say  so  much  in  their  praise; 
faty  after  all  the  noise  which  they  make  in  the  world,  they  arc  often 
injurious  to  every  thing  for  which  society  appears,  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  to  have  been  originally  instituted. 

Under  this  conviction,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  writers 
u  an  Addison  and  a  Steele  have  caused  a  greater  degree  of  national 
good  than  a  Marlborough  and  a  Walpole.  They  have  successfully 
reconunended  such  qualities  as  adorn  human  nature,  and  such  as 
tend  also,  in  their  (urect  consequences,  to  give  grandeur  and  sta- 
bility to  empire.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  personal  merit  and  private 
virtue  wluch  can  alone  preserve  a  free  country  in  a  prosperous  state, 
and  indeed  render  its  prosperity  desirable.  How  are  men  really 
the  better  for  national  prosperity  when,  as  a  nation  grows  rich,  its 
morals  are  corrupted,  mutual  confidence  lost,  and  debauchery  and 
excess  of  all  kinds  pursued  with  such  general  and  unceasing  ardor, 
as  seduces  the  mind  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery  and  impotence  ? 
If  I  am  bom  in  a  coimtry  where  my  mind  and  body  are  almost 
sure  to  be  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  universal  example,  and  my 
soul  deadened  in  all  its  nobler  energies,  what  avails  it  that  the 
country  extends  its  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Granges  ? 
It  had  been  better  for  me  that  I  had  not  been  bom  than  bom  in 
such  a  country. 

Moralists,  therefore,  who  have  the  art  to  convey  their  instruction 
soooessfully,  are  the  most  valuable  patriots  and  the  truest  benefactors 
to  their  country.  And  among  these  I  place  in  the  highest  rank, 
because  of  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  their  labors,  the  success- 
ful writers  of  periodical  lucubrations. 

Among  these,  the  ^^  Tatler''  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  who 
will  claim  attention.  For  those  which  preceded  were  entirely  politi- 
cal and  controversial,  and  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  when  the  violence 
of  party  which  produced  them  had  subsided.  But  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  '^  Tatler,"  as  Steele  himself  declares,  was  to  expose  the 
fidse  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and 
ostentation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress, 
discourse,  and  behavior. 

The  general  state  of  conversation  and  of  literary  improvement 
among  mose  who  called  themselves  gentlemen,  at  the  time  in  which 
the  "Tatler"  was  written,  was  low  and  contemptible.  The  men 
who,  from  their  rank,  fortune,  and  appearance,  claimed  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  affected  a  contempt  for  learning,  and  seemed  to  consider 
ignorance  as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The  '^  Tatler"  gradually  opened 
their  understandings,  and  furnished  matter  for  improving  con- 
versation. 

Addison,  who  had  appeared  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  "Tatier," 
was  to  shine  again  in  the  *^  Spectator*'  with  still  brighter  and  more 
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permanent  glory.  The  great  charm  of  his  diction^  which  has  de- 
lighted readers  of  every  class,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  natural 
sweetness,  ease,  and  delicacy,  which  no  affectation  can  attain. 
Truths  of  all  kinds — the  sublime  and  the  familiar,  the  serious  and 
the  comic — are  taught  in  that  peculiar  style  which  raises  in  the 
mind  a  placid  and  equable  flow  of  emotions ;  that  placidness  and 
equability  wliich  are  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  to  give  perma- 
nency to  all  our  pleasurable  feelings.  A  work  which  warms  our 
passions,  and  hurries  us  on  vnth  the  rapid  vehemence  of  its  style, 
may  be  read  once  or  twic«  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  more  tran- 
quil style  which  is  most  frequently  in  unison  with  our  minds,  and 
which,  therefore,  on  the  tenth  repetition,  as  Horace  says,  will  afford 
fresh  pleasure.  Addison  rejected  that  levity  and  medley  of  matter 
which  often  appeared  disadvantageously  in  a  single  paper  of  the 
"  Tatler,"  and  usually  wrote  regular  treatises  on  the  most  important 
and  most  interesting  subjects  of  taste  and  morality.  Such  subjects 
will  never  bo  out  of  date ;  but  the  strictures  on  the  dresses  and 
diversions  of  the  times,  whatever  merit  they  possessed,  could  not 
have  rendered  the  work  immortal. 

With  respect  to  the  "  Rambler,"  if  I  have  prejudices  concerning 
it,  they  are  all  in  its  favor.  I  read  it  at  a  very  early  age  with 
delight,  and,  I  hope,  with  improvement.  Every  tlung  laudable  and 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  life  is  recommended  in  it,  often  in  a  new 
manner,  and  always  with  energy,  and  with  a  dignity  which  com- 
niands  attention.  When  I  consider  it  with  a  view  to  its  effects  on 
the  generality  of  the  people,  on  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
this  mode  of  instruction,  it  appears  greatly  inferior  to  the  easy  and 
natural  "  Spectator."  And,  indeed,  vnth  all  my  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  this  writer,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
public  which  has  condemned  in  his  style  an  affected  appearance  of 
pomposity. 

The  "Adventurer"  is  an  imitation  of  the  "Rambler."  It  is 
written  with  remarkable  spirit,  and  with  the  benevolent  design  of 
promoting  all  that  is  good  and  amiable.  The  stories  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  work,  and  tend  to  diffuse  ita  influence 
among  those  readers  who  might  probably  have  been  deterred  lircMn 
reading  it  had  it  consisted  only  of  didactic  discourses,  written  in  a 
style  approaching  to  the  lexiphantic.  Great,  indeed,  are  its  merits 
in  every  view;  but  I  cannot  discover,  in  the  diction,  the  sweetness 
and  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

The  "  World"  is  written  in  a  style  different  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding. There  is  a  certain  gayety  and  gentility  diffused  over  it 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  grace  when  considered  only  as  a  book  of 
amusement.  That  it  inculcates  morality  with  any  peculiar  force, 
cannot  be  said.  But  it  gives  many  valuable  instructions  without 
assummi;  the  solemn  air  of  a  severe  moralist. 
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The  ^'  Ccmnoisaeor"  aboandb  in  wit  and  a  very  pleasant  species 
of  humor.  The  book,  howevery  is  rather  diverting  than  improving; 
jety  under  the  form  of  irony,  many  useful  truths  are  conveyed  with 
great  success.  There  is  no  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  no  sublime 
maoourses  on  religion  and  morality ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  expressed  with  good-humored  drollery.  The  authors  were  by 
nature  possessed  of  wit,  and  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  know- 
kdge  of  the  classics. 

Eveiy  one  of  these  works  is  calculated  to  promote  good  sense  and 
virtue;  and  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  each,  the  variety  of 
their  manners  is  well  suited  to  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  of 
tastes  which  occur  in  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Enayt,  No.  xxTili 
ON  THE  HAPPINESS   OP  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

An  active  life  is  exposed  to  many  evils  which  cannot  reach  a 
state  of  retirement ;  but  it  is  found,  by  the  uniform  experience  of 
mankind^  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  productive  of  the  most  happiness. 
AU  are  found  desirous  of  avoiding  the  listlessness  of  an  unemployed 
eondition.  Without  the  incentives  of  ambition,  of  £une,  of  interest, 
of  emulation,  men  eagerly  rush  upon  hazardous  and  painful  enter* 
priaes.  There  is  a  quick  succession  of  ideas,  a  warm  flow  of  spirits, 
an  animated  sensation,  consequent  on  exertion,  which  amply  com- 
pensates the  chagrin  of  disappointment  and  the  &tigue  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  action  is,  that  it  renders  repose 
agreeable.  Perpetual  rest  is  pain  of  the  most  intolerable  kind. 
But  a  judicious  interchange  of  rest  and  motion,  of  indolent  enjoy- 
ment and  strenuous  efforts,  gives  a  true  relish  of  life,  which,  when 
too  tranquil,  is  insipid,  and  when  too  much  agitated,  disgustfdl. 

This  sweet  repose,  which  is  necesaary  to  restore,  by  relaxing  the 
tone  of  the  weary  mind,  has  been  sought  for  by  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  men  at  their  own  fireside.  Senators  and  heroes  have 
shut  out  the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world  to  enjoy  the  prat- 
tling of  their  little  ones,  and  to  partake  the  endearments  of  &mily 
conversation.  They  knew  that  even  their  best  friends,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  were  in  some  degree  actuated  by  interested 
motives  in  displaying  their  affection ;  that  many  of  their  followers 
applauded  them  in  hopes  of  reward ;  and  that  the  giddy  multitude, 
however  zealous,  were  not  always  judicious  in  their  approbation. 
But  the  attentions  paid  them  at  their  fireside,  the  smiles  which  ex- 
hilarated their  own  table,  were  the  genuine  result  of  undissembled 
love. 

The  nursery  has  often  alleviated  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  and  the 
senate-house.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  raise  the  eently-pleas- 
ing  emotions  than  the  view  of  infant  innocence,  enjoymg  the  rap- 


fi'.-^iA-r  r/;Kni.*#^>ij*  v.  *ufi  ">▼.  isiL  firaim  suner  Sir  agreeable 
.--r;.^.'.!' 11  *-j  :...>  r.-..-i  .f  i-v*  Tl-»:*T,iLj:a-.  :c?i»!r:^5r.  Tj  partake 
"».-.-  •-..•;.• -i  .i  •i'^/-7  l."--c  Tlra.-7ir=5  is  "17  3i:  unaos  ^xnimuilj.     It 

,:.£  'i.jh  .va*'-.  viL.-.i.  i.r:*y.*-arZT  iiie?  i  *iiii:!:3r»  irm  the  companj 
•jiA:  »r,rr-r-r. i-*  «».  Ilz^-^^z/^  xs  -r-iH  i^  rifl^  is  .^riiimixziieated  and 
'.:.  -:;*'•/:  :.T  -.'.^  -.:-.r.Vvi::--.c.  -.i  exizittf*-  Joii  ^  znax  Author  of 
*'-i'«f.;^-../3j!  ici.'^trxcj  iAS  ikn^L:  1*  *-:■  •sn.'zlaae  me  smplieitjcf 
?r>  ir*?At\Lr;  t^>.  U^.  i^T[Li  z2iisAti  ilizs^li  zr.  aAT»i  been  delighted 
vi-a  ;''.*^r-Z  '.i'-.i:ir*E..  ir.i  f»i:>i  ::i  ^e.  vha-  he  En  Tain  sought 
ar;.  r.j?  ^f.>»^  *::,/  j -i^'-^^'i  iLgrr.^lT-a  tifiir  «ux»frlor«.  impollated 
p-jr*T  /if  Lean. 

of  \l\tL.f:T  Li*  cl-p'.iT^i  rir.u^'i:  tie  Iliad,  tiere  ii  n-'t  one  more 
pi':Sk.-.iri^  ir-in  "r,-^  *Uil.'.\j  p:^:-e  'wlivl  R^jr«eats  the  pArtin^  inter- 
v>;w  t^r«'f:<:n  I{f:cXf,T  aii'i  AikirMLaiiLc.  Is  ^ietply  interests  the 
hfr^n  wh'iif:  it  dfcli^Lis  the  In*adiiAti>n-  The  hen-  ccdLses  to  be  ter- 
Ti\f]f:,  thftt  he  mav  b^xr.nie  amiable.  We  admire  him  while  he 
Mat  An  f:f»in\f\(:Ut\^  AULfA  in  the  field  of  battle;  bat  we  love  him 
m'jT':  while  he  lA  takiu;?  off  h:=  helmet  that  he  may  not  ^gfaten  his 
Jit  tie  l//y  with  iu*  n^/ddiog  plume?.  We  are  refreshed  with  the 
U'U*\*:T  'flf/:U(:  of  dom^ittic  love,  while  all  aroond  breathes  rage  and 
t\\i¥-tiT*\.  We  are  pleaaod  to  see  the  arm  which  is  shortly  to  deal 
th-iiiU  And  deftlniction  among  a  host  of  foes,  employed  in  caressing 
an  infant  f¥»n  with  the  embraces  of  paternal  lore.  A  professed 
v.r\\.'\i:  would  atlribut/;  the  filcaijing  effect  entirely  to  contrast ;  but  the 
\tfUT\.  haM  t\iH-\HXfA,  pn^viouHl}'  to  the  inquiries  of  criticism,  that  it  is 
eliiffly  df'Hvrtd  frr»m  the  fiatlnfaction  which  we  naturally  take  in 
)x  lioMing  ^eat  chamcterH  engaged  in  tender  and  amiable  employ- 
ni'ntM. 

ON   HIMIIilCITY   OF   STYLE. 

VinA  tliaf  pvf'fl  the  liveliest  pleasure  on  the  first  taste  frequently 
«lif(|(iiH(ff  on  n']M;tition;  nnd  those  things  which  please  the  palate 
witlioiii  Niti(;ty,  are  such  as  ngitate  but  moderately,  and  perhaps 
ori^nally  caused  a  diwigreenblo  sensation.  Mental  food  is  also 
Ibnnd  by  Axpericmco  to  nourish  most  and  delight  the  longest  when 
'  Ji  ,Bot  liuoiously  sweet.      Profuse  ornament  and  unnecessary 

thoy  niny  tmnnport  the  reader  on  a  first  perusal, 
Hon  a  kind  of  intellectual  surfeit,  which  prevents  a 


i|  tho  Iliad,  nnd  Shakspcnrc's  works,*  are  allowed  to  be 

•  ihouM  h%Tm  adilail  Mil  ton,  and  placed  him  next  to  the  Bible. 
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te  mibliiiiest  booIcB  that  ibe  world  oan  exhibit.  They  are  also  trnly 
DE^ile ;  and  the  reader  is  the  more  affected  by  their  indisputable 
lUunity,  because  his  attention  is  not  wearied  by  ineffectual  attempts 
iL  He  who  is  acquainted  with  Longinus  will  remember  that  the 
sUnoes  adduced  by  that  great  pattern  of  the  excellence  he  do- 
ribesy  are  not  remarkable  for  a  glaring  or  a  pompous  style,  but 
me  their  claim  to  sublimity  from  a  noble  energy  of  Uiought, 
odestly  set  off  by  a  proper  expression. 

No  author  has  been  more  universally  approved  than  Xcnophon. 
et  his  writings  display  no  appearance  of  splendor  or  majesty; 
ithing  elevated  or  adorned  with  figures ;  no  affectation  of  super- 
ions  ornament.  His  merit  is  an  unaffected  sweetness  which  no 
fectation  can  obtain.  The  graces  seem  to  have  conspired  to  form 
e  becoming  texture  of  his  composition.  And  yet,  perhaps,  a 
mmon  reader  would  neglect  him,  because  the  easy  and  natural 
r  of  his  narrative  rouses  no  violent  emotion.  More  refined  under- 
mdings  peruse  him  with  delight;  and  Cicero  has  recorded  that 
apio,  when  once  he  had  opened  the  books  of  Xenophon,  would 
ith  difficulty  be  prevailed  with  to  close  them.  His  style,  says  the 
me  great  orator  and  critic,  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  the  muses 
emselves  seem  to  have  spoken  from  his  mouth. 
To  write  in  a  plain  style  appears  easy  in  theory ;  but  how  few  in 
mparison  have  avoided  the  fault  of  unnecessary  and  false  oma- 
ent !  The  greater  part  seem  to  have  mistaken  unwieldy  corpu- 
Qoe  for  robust  vigor,  and  to  have  despised  the  temperate  habit  of 
and  health  as  meagreness.  The  taste  for  finery  is  more  general 
an  for  symmetrical  beauty  and  chaste  elegance ;  and  many,  like 
ero,  would  not  be  content  till  they  should  have  spoiled,  by  gild- 
g  it,  the  statue  of  a  LysippuH. 

EuaySf  No.  xt. 


CHARLES   WOLFE,  1791—1823. 

CflARLES  WoLTX,  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
ibUn  on  the  14th  of  December,  1791.    As  s  youth,  he  showed  great  precocity 

talent,  united  to  a  most  amiable  disposition.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
idJM,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  ho  entered  the  University  of  Dublin 

1809.  He  immediately  attained  a  high  rank  for  his  classical  attainments,  and 
r  bin  true  poetic  talent ;  and  the  first  year  of  his  college  course  he  obtained  a 
iz«  for  a  poem  upon  "  Jugurtha  in  Prison."  Before  he  left  the  university,  he 
rota  a  number  of  pieces  of  poetry  that  were  truly  beautiful,  but  especially  that 
m  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  the  "  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore/' 
Ib  1814,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
Tinity.    In  1817,  he  was  ordained  as  curate  of  the  church  of  Ballyolog,  in 
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Tyrone,  and  afterward  of  Donoaghmore.  "ffis  moft  ooiifld«nttoiis  and  ineesaani 
attention  to  his  duties  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish  toon  made  inroads  upon  his 
health,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  soath  of  France  as  the  most  likelj  means 
to  avert  the  threatened  malady— consumption.  He  remained  bat  little  more  than 
a  month  at  Bordeaux,  and  returned  home,  appearing  to  hare  been  benefited  by 
the  voyage.  But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends  were  sooato  be  blasted-— the  fatal 
disease  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  its  victim — and,  after  a  f  retracted 
illness,  accompanied  with  much  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  great  Chrijrtiaa 
fortitude  and  patience,  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age.* 

THE  BURIAL  OF  BIB  JOHN  MOORE.' 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning — 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  Ught, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow : 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hoUowM  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothM  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 


*  The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  was  writt«n  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  MHIer  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author  of  the  **  Lectures  on  Modem  Hintory  :**—**  He  combinid  do> 
quenco  of  the  flnt  onlor  with  the  seal  of  an  apostle.  Durinc  the  short  time  In  whirii  he  hehl 
A  curacy  in  the  diocoae  of  Armagh,  he  so  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  bte 
duticn  in  a  very  populous  parish,  that  he  exhausted  his  strength  by  exertions  diqwopor- 
tionod  to  his  constitution,  and  was  cut  off  by  disease  in  what  should  have  been  the  bloom 
of  youth.  This  seal,  which  was  too  powerful  for  his  bodily  frame,  was  yet  ooutroUad  by  a 
vigorous  and  manly  intellect,  which  all  the  ardor  of  religion  and  poefety  eonld  never  urge 
to  enthusiaiim.  Ills  opinions  were  as  sober  as  if  th^  were  merely  speculatlva ;  his  tuaisr 
was  as  vivid  as  if  he  never  reasoned ;  his  conduct  as  sealons  as  if  he  thoiif bt  only  of  his 
practical  duties ;  every  thing  in  him  held  its  proper  place,  except  a  due  eonsliMrrtion  of  him- 
self, and  to  his  n^lect  of  tbls  he  became  an  early  victim.'* 

•  The  passage  In  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  (1808,)  on  which  W<^  founded  his  ode, 
Is  as  follows:  •'Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said  that,  if  he  was  klUed  In  battle,  he  wished  to 
oe  buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  dtadel  of  Oomnna.  A 
gravfl  was  dug  for  him  on  the  ramparts  there,  by  •  body  of  the  Ninth  regtBieat,  the  alile»> 
de-oamp  attending  by  turns.  Mo  ooffln  oould  bo  procuxed,  and  tlio  ofllcen  of  his  staff  wrapped 
the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened; 
for,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  some  firing  was  heard,  and  the  olBeers  fearsd  that.  If  a 
serious  attark  were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not  soffned  to  pi^  htaa  their 
last  dutv.  The  officers  of  his  family  bore  hhn  to  the  nrafe;  the  Aineral  servioe  was  rasd 
bj  Um  diaflaan;  and  the  corpse  was  covered  with  earth/* 
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lightly  they'll  talk  ^  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 
Bat  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  graye  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heayy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory : 

We  earred  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
Bat  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.* 


SONG. — ^TO   MARY." 

If  I  had  thought  thou  oouldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  nerer  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  I 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  yain ! 
But  when  I  speak,  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art— 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  stiU  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corpse  I  have. 

That  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
Bat  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 

*  "Cbt^km  WoUb  bM  been  one  nf  the  few  who  hsTO  pilnod  probable  Immortality  fh>m  a 
cnraal  gleam  of  inspiration  thrown  over  a  single  poem,  coniti^ting  of  only  a  few  stenias, 
uA  Umw,  too,  tittle  more  than  a  Hpirited  version  from  the  prose  of  another.  But  the  lyric 
li  teaaod  tmW  of  fbrvor  aad  freshness;  and  his  triumph  is  not  to  be  grudged." — D.  M.  Mom. 

•  lliii  soog  was  wrttien  to  one  of  Wolfe's  favorite  melodien,  the  Irish  air  ^'Oramachree," 
tut  wMph  be  ttmogfat  no  woids  had  ever  been  composed  whirh  cnmo  up  to  his  idea  of  the 
peevliBr  pathos  wUeh  per^adea  the  whole  of  that  strain.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  real 
iMUent  la  view,  or  alluded  to  any  particular  person,  he  raid, — ^  That  ho  had  sung  the  air 
over  aad  ovar  til!  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  team,  in  which  mood  he  composed  the  words.** 
The  BOQg  aeems,  Indeed,  to  have  l)een  ins]iired  by  the  mttse  of  Grief,  and  rivals  the  pathop 
of  Oowper's  addreas  to  a  real  Mary.  In  tenderae^  simplidty,  and  elegance,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
P«hA  mf  any  tWat  ia  our  hmgoage. 

12 
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And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore ! 


REMEMBER  THY  CREATOR  IN  THE  DAYS  OP  THY  YOUTU. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  remembering  our  Creator  in  the 
days  of  our  youth,  than  that  we  may  never  have  an  old  age  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  which  we  may  recall  him  to  our  thoughts ;  that  be- 
tween us  and  that  old  ago  there  may  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  that  we 
shall  never  pass;  if  this  were  the  only  reason^  should  it  not  be 
enough  ? 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  remembering  our  Creator  in  the 
days  of  our  youth.  The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our 
blessings.  In  those  days  we  enter  into  life  with  a  shower  of  God's 
blessings  upon  our  heads ;  we  come  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
gifts  of  the  Almighty :  with  strength  of  body,  with  activity  of  limb, 
with  health  and  vigor  of  constitution,  with  every  thing  to  fit  us  both 
for  labor  and  for  enjoyment ;  if  not  endowed  with  a  sufficiency,  en- 
dowed with  what  is  better,  the  power  of  obtaining  it  for  ourselves 
by  an  honest  and  manly  industry;  with  senses  keen  and  observing; 
with  spirits  high,  lively,  and  untamable,  that  shake  off  care  and 
sorrow  whenever  they  attempt  to  fasten  upon  our  mind,  and  that 
enable  us  to  make  pleasure  for  ourselves,  where  we  do  not  find  it, 
aud  to  draw  enjoyment  and  gratification  from  things  in  which  they 
sec  nothing  but  pain,  vexation,  and  disappointment 

I3ut,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  the  mind  and  the 
memory,  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  by  the  Almighty,  are 
then  all  fresh,  alive,  and  vigorous.  Alas !  we  seldom  think  what 
an  astonishing  gift  is  that  understanding  which  we  enjoy — ^the 
bright  light  that  Grod  has  kindled  within  us — ^until  our  old  ago 
comes,  when  we  find  that  that  understanding  is  wearing  away,  and 
that  light  becoming  dim.  Then  shall  we  feel  bitterly,  most  bit- 
terly, what  it  is  to  have  enjoyed,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  that 
privilege  which  seems  to  be  withheld  from  all  the  animals  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded — even  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  there  is  a 
God:  the  privilege  even  of  barely  thinking  upon  such  a  Being; 
but  more  than  that,  the  privilege  of  studying  and  understanding 
the  astonishing  variety  of  his  works,  of  observing  the  ways  of  his 
providence^  of  admiring  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness ; 
the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  thousand  difierent  kinds^ 
and  the  power  of  laying  it  up  in  our  memory,  and  using  it  when 
we  please ;  and  this  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  when  the  mind  is  all 
on  fire,  brisk,  clear,  and  powerful,  and  when  we  actually  seem  to 
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take  knowledge  by  force,  and  when  the  memory  is  large  and  spa- 
dous,  80  as  to  admit  and  contain  the  good  things  that  we  learn ; 
and  where  the  place  that  should  bo  filled  by  knowledge  has  not  yet 
been  preoccupied  by  crimes^  by  sorrows^  and  anxieties. 

THE  worldling's  AND  THE  CHRISTLIN'S  YOKE. 

There  is  the  yoke  of  pride ;  and  who  has  not  felt  its  weight  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  of  our  lives  in  which  our  pride  is  not  hurt. 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  direct  affront ;  at  other  times,  we  do  not 
think  we  are  treated  with  the  respect  we  deserve  3  at  other  times,  we 
find  that  people  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  of  us  which  we  would 
wish  them  to  hold ;  but,  above  all,  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves 
lowered  in  our  own  opinion !  and  then  the  yoke  of  pride  becomes 
more  uneasy  by  our  endeavors  to  regain  our  own  good  opinion,  and 
to  hide  the  real  state  of  the  case  from  our  conscience.  But  the 
Christianas  yoke  is  humility;  its  very  nature  depends  upon  humility : 
for  no  one  has  submitted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  or  become  his 
disciple,  until  fully  sensible  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  his  want  of  the  merits  of  a  Eedeemer. 

There  is  the  yoke  of  debauchery  and  sensuality — that  galling 
yoke  which  even  those  who  wear  it  cannot  bear  to  think  upon; 
and,  therefore,  they  still  continue  to  plunge  into  drunkenness  and 
profligacy,  lest  they  should  have  time  to  think  on  their  lost  and 
disgraceful  situation.  Those  miserable  men,  when  the  carousal 
and  the  debauch  are  over,  then  begin  to  feel  the  weight  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  yoke  that  they  are  bearing.  Is  it  necessary  to 
compare  the  Christian  yoke  with  this  ?  We  will  not  disgrace  it  by 
naming  it  in  the  same  breath. 

Then  there  is  the  yoke  of  covetousness :  and  who  does  not  know 
all  the  cares,  all  the  watchings,  all  the  restless  days  and  sleepless 
nights — and,  after  all,  the  endless  disappointments — that  the  most 
proBperous  and  successful  will  have  to  encounter  through  life? 
And  then  the  fearful  anticipation  of  that  day,  when  a  man  shall 
find  that  all  these  things  are  as  if  they  had  never  been ! 

But  the  grand  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  the 
world  is,  that  the  burden  of  the  one  is  gathering  as  he  proceeds, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  becoming  lighter  and  more  easy :  the 
man  of  carnal  mind  and  worldly  affections  clings  more  and  more 
to  his  beloved  earth,  and  new  cares  thicken  around  his  death-bed ; 
his  burden  is  collecting  as  he  advances,  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave  it  bears  him  down  to  the  bottom  like  a  millstone. 
Bat  the  blessed  Spirit,  by  gradually  elevating  the  Christian's  tem- 
pers and  desires,  makes  obedience  become  more  ea^y  and  delightful, 
until  he  mounts  into  the  presence  of  God,  where  he  finds  it  ''  1 
service  of  perfect  freedom.'' 


[OKOROI  IV, 


BLINDNESS  Or  MILTON. 


There  lived  a  divine  old  man,  whose  everiasting  remains  we  have 
all  admired,  whose  memory  ia  the  pride  of  England  and  of  nature. 
Ilis  youth  was  distinguislied  by  a  happier  lot  than  perhaps  genius 
baa  oAen  enjoyed  at  the  commencement  of  ile  career;  he  was  en- 
abled, by  the  liberality  of  IVividence,  to  dedicate  his  soul  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  classical  apcomplishmcnta  in  which  almost  his 
'  infency  delighted ;  he  had  attracted  admiration  at  the  period  when 
it  is  moat  esquiwtely  felt;  he  stood  forth  the  liletaiy  and  political 
champion  of  republican  England ;  and  Europe  acknowledged  him 
the  conqueror.  But  the  storm  arose ;  his  fortune  sank  with  tho 
republic  which  he  had  defended ;  the  name  which  ftiture  ages  have 
consecrated  was  forgotten ;  and  neglect  waa  imbittered  by  remem- 
bered celebrity.  Age  was  advancing.  Health  was  retreating. 
Nature  hid  her  face  from  him  for  ever;  for  never  more  to  him 
returned 

"  Dny,  or  the  iwept  spproich  of  er*n  or  non. 
Or  floclu,  Di  henli,  or  humui  fics  iliTina." 

What  was  the  refuge  of  the  deserted  veteran  from  penniy — ' 
from  neglect — ftom  infiimy — from  darkness  ?  Not  in  k  querolouB 
and  peevish  despondency ;  not  in  an  unmanly  recantation  of  jnin- 
ciples,  erroneous,  hut  unchanged;  not  in  the  tremendous  renuncia- 
tion of  what  Heaven  has  given,  and  Heaven  alone  should  take  away : 
but  he  turned  from  a  distracted  countir  and  voluptuous  court ;  he 
tamed  from  triumphant  enemies  and  meffieicnt  friends;  he  turned 
from  a  world,  that  to  him  was  a  universal  blank,  to  the  muse  that 
t\t%  among  the  cherubim,  and  she  caught  him  into  heaven  1  The 
clouds  that  obscured  his  vision  upon  earth  instantaneously  vanished 
before  the  blaze  of  celestial  effulgence,  and  his  eyes  opened  at  onoe 
apon  all  the  glories  and  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  the  seats  of  eleN 
nal  beatitude  and  botbimless  perdition.  What  though  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  this  earth  was  still  denied  7  what  was  it  to  bim  that  one 
of  the  outcast  atoms  of  creation  was  concealed  from  his  view,  when 
the  Deity  permitted  the  muHC  to  unlock  his  mysteries,  knd  discloee 
to  the  poet  the  recesses  of  the  universe — when  she  bade  bJa  eonl 
expand  into  its  immensity,  and  enjoy  as  well  its  horrors  as  its  mag- 
nificence? what  was  it  to  him  that  ne  had  "  fallen  upon  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues?"  for  the  muse  could  transplant  his  spirit  into  tne 
bowers  of  Eden,  where  the  frown  of  fortune  was  diaregarded,  and  the 
weight  of  incumbent  infirmity  forgotten  in  the  smile  that  beamed 
on  primeval  innocence,  and  the  tear  that  was  consecrated  to  man's 
first  disobedience  1 
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ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  1766—1823. 

Robert  Bloovfield,  the  author  of  "  The  Farmer'i}  Boy/'  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor  at  Harrington,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  December,  1766.  At 
the  early  age  of  eleren,  he  was  llterallj  the  Farmer's  Boy  of  bis  own  poem,  being 
placed  wiUi  a  Mr.  Austin,  a  farmer,  at  Sapiston,  in  Suffolk.  In  this  situation, 
which  he  has  so  accurately  described,  and  where  he  first  imbibed  his  enthusiastio 
attachment  to  the  charms  of  nature,  he  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when 
be  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  George,  a  shoemaker,  in  London.  His  princi- 
pal occupation  was  to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  and  in  his  interrals  of  leisure 
he  read  the  newspaper,  and  was  soon  ablo  to  comprehend  and  admire  the  speeches 
of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  day.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
"  London  Magazine"  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  at  verse,  which  he  sent  to  a  news^ 
paper,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Milkmaid,"  and  "  The  Sailor's  Return." 

In  1784,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  some  unpleasant  disputes  among  his 
brethren  of  the  trade,  he  retired  for  two  months  to  the  country,  and  was  received 
by  his  former  master,  Mr.  Austin,  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  It  is  to  this  event 
we  owe  the  composition  of  his  admirable  poem;  ''and  here,"  observes  his  bro- 
ther, "  with  his  mind  glowing  with  the  fine  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  which 
he  found  in  'Thomson's  Seasons,'  he  again  retraced  the  very  fields  where  he 
began  to  think.  Here,  free  from  the  smoke,  the  noise,  the  contention  of  the  city, 
he  imbibed  that  love  of  rural  simplicity  and  rural  innocence  which  fitted  him, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  be  the  writer  of  such  a  thing  as  '  The  Farmer's  Boy.' " 

After  this  visit  to  his  native  fields,  he  recommenced  his  business  as  a  ladies' 
shoemaker  in  London,  and  shortly  after  married  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Cborch.  He  then  hired  a  room  in  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street,'  and  worked  in  the 
garret  of  the  hoose.  It  wa«  here,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven  other  workmen, 
he  composed  the  main  part  of  his  celebrated  poem.  Two  or  three  publishers  to 
whom  he  first  offered  it,  learning  his  occupation  and  seeing  him  so  poorly  clad, 
refused  it  with  almost  contempt  But  at  length  it  reached  the  hands  of  Capel 
Lofft,  Esq.,'  who  sent  it  with  the  strongest  recommendations  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  poem  with  the 
publishers,  Vemer  and  Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towurd  Bloomfield,  to  theur  honor  be  it  said,  by  voluntarily  giving  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  originally  stipulated  for  his  poem,  and 
by  securing  to  him  a  portion  of  the  copyright.  Immediately  on  its  appearance, 
it  was  received  with  the  greatest  applause  from  all  quarters,  the  most  eminent 
critics^  coming  out  warmly  in  its  praise ;  and  within  three  years  after  its  publica- 
tion twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to 

*  "  Bloomfield  followed  hiii  original  calling  of  a  shoemaker  at  No.  U  Great  Bell-yard,  Ool» 
Biaa  Street.^ — MuaoAT's  London^  p.  13&. 

s  Editor  of  the  *'  Aphorltuiis  'Arom  Shakspcare,**  and  other  works. 

s  The  Bpprobatton  first  bestowed  has  steadily  continued,  nothwithstanding  the  oontemptn 
oa«  d«riak>n  of  Byron  in  his  "  £nglish  Bards."  But  malignant  sneers  at  Bloomfield  are  more 
enre  to  Injure  the  lampooner  than  the  lampooned. 
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remove  to  a  more  comfortable  habitation ;  but  though  he  conUniied  irorking  at  his 
trade,  he  did  not  noj^lect  the  cnltivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  His  fame  was 
increased  bj  the  subsequent  publication  of  ''Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Song?/' 
'•  Good  Tiding?,  or  News  from  the  Farm,"  "  Wild  Flowers,"  and  "  Banks  of  the 
Wye."  But  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his  numerous  poor  relations, 
together  with  a  growing  family,  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which, 
added  to  long-continued  ill  health,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  reduced 
at  last  to  a  state  little  short  of  insanity.  He  died  at  Sheffbrd,  August  19,  1823, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.* 

The  best  poems  of  Bloomfield  are  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  "Wild  Flowers,"  and 
several  of  the  "  Ballads  and  Tales."  It  is  enough  to  say  in  praise  of  them  that 
they  have  received  the  warmest  commendations  of  such  critics  a«  James  Montgo- 
mery, Dr.  Nathan  Drake,  Southey,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  The  author's  ami- 
able disposition  and  benevolence  pervade  the  whole  of  his  compositions.  There 
is  an  artless  simplicity,  a  virtuous  rectitude  of  sentiment,  an  exquisite  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  one  who  respects  moral  excel- 
lence, and  loves  the  delightful  scenes  of  country  life. 

The  "  Farmer's  Boy"  is  divided  into  four  books,  named  from  the  four  seasons. 
The  introductory  account,  in  "  Spring,"  of  Giles'  (as  the  "  Farmer's  Boy"  is  called) 
going  out  to  his  early  morning  work,  is  followed  by  a  description  of 

MILKING. 

Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 

The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 

A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 

With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet; 

Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 

Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  ; 

The  full-charged  udder  yields  itfl  willing  streams, 

While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 

And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighboring  tree 

Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee ; 

Whose  hat  with  tntter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 

From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 

A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 

An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

l^primfi,  1. 181. 

LAMBS  AT  PLAY. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green, 

The  following  Is  the  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Bernard  Bartons- 
It  is  not  queint  and  local  terms 

Bepprinkk'd  o'er  thv  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  oonflrms 

Its  power  unletter'd  mindfl  to«way; 
But  tls  not  these  that  mont  dlnplay 

Tby  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall- 
Words,  phrases,  fashions  pass  away, 

But  Truth  and  Nature  Hve  ibnogh  all. 
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8aj,  did  you  giTe  the  thrilling  transport  waj? 

Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 

Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with-  animated  pride, 

Or  grazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 

Te  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 

At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face ; 

If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 

Excites  to  praise,  or  give  reflection  birth ; 

In  shades  Uke  these  pursue  your  fayorite  joy. 

Midst  Nature's  revels,  sports  that  nerer  cloy ; 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  yigorous  race. 

And  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place : 

Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither,  one  by  one, 

From  eyery  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 

A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 

A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 

Like  the  fond  doye,  from  fearful  prison  freed. 

Each  seems  to  say,  **  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ;" 

Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 

The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 

Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 

Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 

There  panting  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain ; 

A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again ; 

Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 

Scattering  the  wildbrier  roses  into  snow. 

Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try. 

Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 

Ah,  fallen  rose !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 

Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  t 

Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 

Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed. 

Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 

And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 

Spring f  1. 909. 

Giles,  having  fatigued  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  frighten  a  host  of  sparrows 
from  the  wheat-ears,  retires  to  repose  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  of  some  pro- 
jecting boughs ;  and,  while  with  head  upon  the  ground  he  is  gaiing  upon  the 
heayens,  he  suddenly  hoars 

THE   SKYLARK. 

Just  starting  from  the  com  she  cheerly  sings, 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  her  downy  wings ; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  her  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight ; 
Yet  oft  beneath  a  doud  she  sweeps  along^ 
Lost  for  a  ichile^  yet  pours  her  varied  song. 
He  views  the  spotj  and  as  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  she  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky; 
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Jler  form^  her  mo/iofi,  undistinffftish'd  quitt, 

Save  when  she  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  ligJU: 

The  fluttering  songstress  a  mere  speck  became. 

Like  fancy's  floating  bubbles  in  a  dream : 

He  sees  her  yet,  but,  yielding  to  repose, 

Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 

Delicious  sleep !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 

With  no  more  guilt  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care? 

Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 

Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 

He  wakes  rcfresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain, 

And  takes  his  pole  and  brushes  round  again.' 

SummeTf  1.  dS. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD. 

Whereas  the  blind  child  so  admirably  fair, 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  every  breeze  ?     He's  often  seen 
Beyond  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green 
With  others,  matcli'd  in  spirit  and  in  size. 
Health  in  their  cheeks  and  rapture  in  their  eyes. 
That  full  expanse  of  voice,  to  children  dear, 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish'd  here. 
And  hark !  that  laugh  is  his — that  jovial  cry — 
He  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush  by, 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  might — 
A  very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight — 
With  circumscribed,  but  not  abated  powers, 
Play  the  great  object  of  his  infant  hours. 
In  many  a  game  he  takes  a  noisy  part. 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart ; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent, 
The  new  suggestion,  and  the  quick  assent ; 
The  grove  invites  delight,  thrills  every  breast 
To  leap  the  ditch,  and  seek  the  downy  nest. 
Away  they  start,  leave  balls  and  hoops  behind, 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay. 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way; 
He  feels  his  dreadful  loss — ^yet  short  the  pain — 
Soon  he  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again. 
Pondering  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
Ho  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy, 

>  "The  most  beautiful  part  in  the  doMniption  of  thb  bird,  and  which  li  at  once  eurionaly 
faithful  and  exprciwiToIy  harmoniou!*,  1  luirc  copied  in  italio^  Milton  and  Thommn  hare 
both  introduced  the  flij^htof  tlie  skylark,  the  firat  with  his  arcuKtomod  spirit  and  sublimity; 
but  probably  no  poet  has  surpassed,  either  in  fancy  or  exprosalon,  the  following  prose  narrar 
tire  of  Dr.  Uoldxmlth.  in  liia  *  Uistory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Matnns  :'—*  Nothing,'  ob- 
aerres  be,  *cmi  be  more  pleasing  thui  to  see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing,  raising  its 
note  as  it  soars,  until  it  seems  lo^t  in  the  immense  heights  abore  na;  the  note  oontinaing, 
tbe  Urd  itself  unwcn ;  to  nee  it  then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  romea  tcom  the  douds, 
yet  sinking  1^  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  netrt,  the  q>ot  where  all  its  affaetioas  are  centred— 
the  spot  that  has  prompted  all  this  Joy.'  This  deecription  of  the  descent  of  the  bird,  and  of 
the  pleasures  of  its  little  nestt.  is  conoeivod  In  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisite  deUoaey  and 
litcUng.*'— Db.  DtAKE. 
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Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour, 
And  plneks,  bj  chance,  the  white  and  yellow  flover ; 
Smoothing  their  stems,  while  resting  on  his  kneee. 
He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees ; 
Along  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way, 
Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day, 
And,  with  a  joyful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
Presents  a  tighing  parent  with  the  prize !  * 

Htwi  from  iht  Exnu. 


THE  DISTRAOTED  FEMALE.' 

— ^Naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow. 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide ; 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away: 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze, 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start, 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart ; 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round, 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound : 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear, 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word — **  O  dear!** 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind  1 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  the  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight, 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight. — 

Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss, 
Health's  gallant  hopes — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  thorns  abundant  grow, 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Poll  can  never  know; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time ; 
At  eve  to  hear  beside  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come : 
That  love  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  Up  of  infancy ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace ; 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  I 

•  ^'Wben  wt  ooadder  the  drcnnuitancM  under  which  the  early  poetry  of  Bloomileld  wu 
ipoeed — ^in  a  bare  grim  gaxret,  by  a  feeble-coBStitntloaed  man  approachhig  middle  life,  and 
id  the  Ihtisaes  of  mechanical  labor,  which  yet  scarcely  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  clamant  ne* 

cwiltiiii  of  a  wife  and  three  children — *The  Farmer's  Boy*  ought  not  to  be  regarded  other* 
visa  than  ■•  a  woodarful  production.  Few  are  ita  errors  in  taste,  either  as  to  matter  or 
—aner;  and  ita  style  is  simple,  chaata,  unaffected,  nay,  occasionally  elegant" — D.  U.  Moou 

•  **It  praeanti  as  finished  a  specimen  of  Tersifloation  aa  can  be  extracted  tnaa.  the  ptSW 
flf  ear  aoal  poUahed  poets;  and  its  patbod  is  iocb  as  to  requite  no  conuaaat  of  laiaiar-^ 
fiaasirs  ZMmvy  JSwri,  iL467. 
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0  Thou !  who  bidst  the  venial  juices  rise, 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies ! 
Let  Peace  ne'er  Icaye  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold/ 


THE  WIDOW  TO  HER  nOUR-GLASS. 

Come,  friend,  I'll  turn  thee  up  again : 

Companion  of  the  lonely  hour ! 
Spring  thirty  times  hath  fed  with  rain 

And  clothed  with  leares  my  humble  bower, 
Since  thou  hast  stood 
In  frame  of  wood. 
On  chest  or  window  by  my  side : 

At  every  birth  still  thou  wert  near, 

Still  spoke  thine  admonitions  clear — 
And,  when  my  husband  died. 

I've  often  watch'd  thy  streaming  sand, 

And  scon  the  growing  mountain  rise, 
And  often  found  life's  hopes  to  stand 

On  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's  eyes : 
Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down, 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again ; 

The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew. 

Like  days  and  years  still  filtering  through, 
And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

While  thus  I  spin  and  sometimes  sing, 

(For  now  and  then  my  heart  will  glow,) 
Thou  measurest  Time's  expanding  wing ; 

By  thee  the  noontide  hour  I  know : 
Though  silent  thou, 
Still  shalt  thou  flow, 
And  jog  along  thy  destined  way: 

But  when  I  glean  the  sultry  fields. 

When  earth  her  yellow  harvest  yields. 
Thou  gett'st  a  holiday. 

Steady  as  truth,  on  either  end 

Thy  daily  task  performing  well, 
Thou'rt  meditation's  constant  friend, 

And  strik'st  the  heart  without  a  bell : 
Come,  lovely  May  I 
Thy  lengthen'd  day 
Shall  gild  once  more  my  native  plain ; 

Curl  inward  here,  sweet  woodbine  flower : 

**  Companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 
m  turn  thee  up  again." 

« *'yrofn  the  rericw  we  hare  now  taken  of  the  'Fasmcb's  Bot,'  it  will  he  evident,  I  (hlnk, 
teat  owing  to  its  harmony  and  iweetnew  of  TeniflcatSon,  its  heneroteDee  of  aentlnMiit,  aad 
oricunlity  of  imagery,  It  in  entitled  to  rank  Tory  liigh  in  the  dan  of  deicripUve  and  partoral 
poetrr,  and  that,  moat  prohably.  it  will  deacend  to  posterity  with  a  chanetor  tad  with  ( 
eonli  similar  to  what  baa  been  the  endeavor  of  thena  eaaaji  to  atlaeh  to  fL**— Da.  Dkail 
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THOMAS  ERSKINE,  1760—1828. 

Thomas  fLcrd)  EnsKiirEy  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buehan,  was  bom  in  the 
jear  1750,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  After  senring 
six  years  in  the  navy  and  army,  he  was  induced,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
mother,  who  saw  his  talents,  and  jestingly  said  "  he  must  be  Lord  Chancellor,"  to 
qait  the  military  profession  and  prepare  himself  for  the  law.  In  1778,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  where  his  success  was  immediate  and  remarkable.  In  a  case 
of  libel,  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  Captain  Baillie,i  he 
difplayed  so  much  eloquence  and  talent  that  the  legal  world  was  astonished,  and 
nearly  thirty  briefs  were  put  into  his  hands  before  he  left  the  court.  In  1781, 
he  appeared  as  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  what  was  called  a  case  of  con- 
structive treason,  and  by  his  wonderful  skill,  and  eloquence,  and  legal  learning, 
procured  the  acquittal  of  his  client,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  gave  the  deathblow 
to  the  tremendous  doctrine  of  constructive  treason. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  which  reflects  so  much 
honor  on  his  memory  as  his  exertions  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  juries.  The 
rights  of  those  pro  tempore  judges  he  strenuously  maintained  upon  all  occasions, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Bean  of  St  Asaph  for  libel,  in  1784, 
when  Justice  Buller  refused  to  receive  the  verdict  of  "guiltt/  of  puhUthing  only" 
as  returned  by  the  jury.'  In  1789,  he  again  displayed  his  wonderful  powers  in 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  a  bookseller,  who  was  tried  by  the  government  for 
publishing  what  was  charged  as  a  libellous  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  celebrated 
Warren  Hastings.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  his 
speeches ;  and,  "  whether  we  regard  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  argument 
is  conducted,  the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down,  and  their  happy  applicxi- 
tion  to  the  case,  the  vividness  of  fancy  with  which  these  are  illustrated,  and  the 
touching  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  it  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Mntummate  specimen  of  the  art  of  addressing  a  jury.''  This  masterly  defence 
procured  an  acquittal  for  Stockdale,  though  the  fact  of  publication  was  admitted. 

But  the  most  arduous  effort  of  his  professional  life  arose  out  of  the  part  he 

s  On  this  occasion,  he  showed  that  the  courage  which  marked  his  profbraional  life  was  not 
•equired  alter  the  suooess  which  rendered  it  a  safe  and  a  cheap  virtue ;  bat,  being  naturally 
ialMrejit  in  the  man,  was  displayed  at  a  moment  when  attended  with  great  risks.  In  the 
orarM  of  his  eloquent  argument,  he  was  inveighing  very  strongly  against  a  certain  **  noMe 
lord,"  when  Um  judge,  Lord  Mansfield,  interrupted  him,  and  remarked  that  *'  the  Lord  —— 
was  not  befi>re  the  court**  **  I  know  he  is  not  was  the  bold  reply,  **  but  for  tluit  very  roa* 
•oo.  IwM  bring  Mm  btfcrt  Vu  eourL  I  will  drag  him  to  light  who  is  the  dark  movor  be* 
hdnd  this  scene  of  iniquity.'' 

s  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  spirited  dialogue  that  ensued  when  the  jury  returned  their 
verdict    It  shows  the  noble  daring  and  courage  of  Ersklne. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Ja  the  word  onljf  to  stand  part  of  jour  verdict? 

A  ./ttror^-Oertainly. 

Jtr.JuMtiee  BulUr^ — Then  the  verdict  must  be  misunderstood;  let  me  understand  the  jury. 

Mr.  EnkUu. — (With  great  spirit)    The  jury  do  understand  their  verdict 

Mr.Jm*tiee  Btdler^ — Sir,  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Bnkine^ — ^I  stand  here  as  an  adTocate  for  a  brother  dUxen,  and  I  desire  that  the  word 
oa/jf  may  be  recorded. 

Mr.JyUiee  Buliars — Sit  down,  sir;  remember  your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed 
in  another  manner. 

Mr.  JSnkinct — ^Your  lordship  may  proceed  in  what  manner  you  think  fit  I  know  my  dutj 
as  wril  as  your  lordship  knows  yours.    I  shall  not  alter  my  ooiiduct 
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took  in  the  defence  of  Hardy,  Horae  Tooko,  and  others,  in  1704,  charged  with 
high  U«a«on.  These  trials  histed  several  weeks,  and  the  ahility  displayed  hy  Mr» 
Erskino  on  this  memorable  occasion  was  acknowledged  and  admired  by  men  of 
all  parties.  "  Though  the  whole  force  of  the  bar  was  nuuvhalled  against  the 
prisoners,  and  every  effort  used  to  beat  down  and  paralyze  their  undaunted  de- 
fender, his  spirit  rose  superior  to  every  difficulty,  and  his  consummate  talents 
shone  forth  in  their  native  lustre.  His  indefatigable  patience,  his  sleepless  watch- 
fulness, his  unceasing  activity  of  body  and  mind,  his  untamable  spirit,  his  quick- 
ness and  subtility  of  intellect,  together  with  an  Herculean  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, counterbalanced  the  host  to  which  he  was  opposed."  In  1797,  he  delivered 
a  most  admirable  speech — speaking  more  as  a  man  than  a  lawyer — on  the  prose- 
cution of  a  Mr.  Williams,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that  foul,  infidel  book, 
"The  Age  of  Reason,"  by  Thomas  Paine.  Some  passages  of  this  speech  are 
equal  to  any  thing  he  ever  delivered. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Erskine  was  on  the  liberal  side,  acting  with  Fox  and  others  of 
that  party.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with  France,  and  published  a  pam- 
phlet against  it,  entitled  "A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  a  War  with 
France,"  which  had  an  immense  sale.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  when 
Lord  Grenville  formed  a  new  administration,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created  a  peer, 
and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  EngUnd.  His  pubUe 
career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  this  event,  and  the  remainder  of  hif 
life  was  undistinguished  by  any  great  exertion.  While  accompanying  ooe  of  his 
sons  by  sea  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  which 
compelled  him  to  land  at  Scarborough.  He  reached  Scotland  by  easy  stagei,  bat 
expired  on  the  17th  of  November,  1823,  at  the  seat  of  his  brother,  a  few  milef 
from  Edinburgh. 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Erskine  was  characterized  not  merely  by  the  elegaoe* 
of  its  diction  and  the  graces  of  its  style,  but  was  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  earnestness.  As  on  advocate,  "  he  possessed  the  power  of  summoning 
upon  the  instant  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  npon 
the  subject  before  the  court  with  extraordinaiy  effect  In  this  respect,  his  speeches 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt^  while  they  far  surpass  them  in  impas- 
sioned fervor,  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  in  that 
quality  of  the  mind  expressed  by  the  emphatic  word — geniut.  His  dexterity  was 
likewise  unrivalled  at  the  bar ;  and  these  qualifications,  united  with  a  etmngp 
which  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  firmness  which  was  never  overcome,  rendered 
him  almost  irresistible  on  the  defensive  side  of  political  persecuUon.  In  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  state  persecutions,  this  single  patriot  may  be  said  to  hare  saved 
his  eonntry  from  the  horrors  of  a  general  proscription."  ^ 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

Gentlemen,  the  quc8tion  you  have  therefore  to  try  upon  all  this 
matter  is  extremely  simple.     It  is  ueither  more  nor  less  than  this : 

'  EnqrcloiMrdia  Britannira.  Koad  an  ezrellcnt  article  on  Lord  Enkine  in  the  16th  vcdnme 
ef  the  **  BduibnrKh  Review  :**  also,  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  chanoter  in  that  mj  Instraih 
tjhre  book,  **  Stanton's  Befi>rms  and  BoftMrmem  of  Qreat  Britain." 
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At  a  time  when  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  were,  by  the  im- 
plied consent  of  the  Commons,  in  every  hand  and  on  every  table — 
when,  by  their  managers,  the  lightning  of  eloquence  was  incessantly 
consuming  him,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnblic — ^whcn  every 
man  was  with  perfect  impunity  saying,  and  writing,  and  publishing 
just  what  he  pleased  of  the  supposed  plunderer  and  devastator  of 
nations — ^would  it  have  been  criminal  in  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to 
remind  the  public  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  free  land,  enti- 
Ued  to  the  common  protection  of  her  justice,  and  that  he  had  a 
defence  in  hn  torn  to  offer  to  them,  the  outlines  of  which  he  im- 
plored them  in  the  mean  time  to  receive,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
unlimited  and  unpunished  poison  in  circulation  against  him  ?  This 
is,  without  color  or  exaggeration,  the  true  question  you  are  to  de- 
cide. Because  I  assert,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
if  Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  have  stood  justified  or  excused  in 
your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volume  in  his  own  defence,  the  author, 
if  he  wrote  it  bona  fide  to  defend  him,  must  stand  equally  excusea 
and  justified;  and  if  the  author  be  justified,  the  puolisher  cannot 
be  criminal,  unless  you  had  evidence  that  it  was  published  by  him 
with  a  different  spirit  and  intention  from  those  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. The  question,  therefore,  is  correctly  what  I  just  now  stated  it 
to  be — Could  Mr.  Hastings  have  been  condemned  to  infamy  for 
writing  this  book  t 

Gentlemen,  I  tremble  with  indignation  to  be  driven  to  put  such 
a  question  in  England.  Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  subject  of  this 
country  may  be  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  the  transactions  of 
twenty  years — ^that  the  accusation  shall  spread  as  wide  as  the  region 
of  letters — that  the  accused  shall  stand,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  as  a  spectacle  before  the  public,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  inflammation  against  him ;  yet  that  he  shall  not, 
without  the  severest  penalties,  be  permitted  to  submit  any  thing  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind  in  his  defence  ?  If  this  be  law,  (which 
it  is  for  you  to-day  to  decide,)  such  a  man  has  no  trial.  That  great 
hall,  built  by  our  fathers  for  English  justice,  is  no  longer  a  court, 
but  an  altar ;  and  an  Englishman,  instead  of  being  judged  in  it  by 
God  and  his  couniry,  is  a  victim  and  a  sacrifice. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done.  Every  human 
tribunal  ought  to  take  care  to  administer  justice,  as  we  look  here- 
after to  have  justice  administered  to  ourselves.  Upon  the  principle 
on  which  the  attorney-general  prays  sentence  upon  my  client,  God 
have  mercy  upon  us !  Instead  of  standing  before  him  in  judgment 
with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  Christians,  we  must  call  upon 
the  mountains  to  cover  us ;  for  which  of  us  can  present,  for  omni- 
scient examination^  a  pure,  unspotted,  and  faultless  course  ?  But  I 
humbly  expect  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  will  judse 
us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  your  example.     Holding  up  the 
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great  volume  of  our  lives  iu  his  hands,  and  regarding  the  general 
scope  of  them,  if  he  discovers  benevolence,  charity,  and  good-will 
to  man  beating  in  the  heart,  where  he  alone  can  look — ^if  he  finds 
that  our  conduct,  though  often  forced  out  of  the  path  by  our  infirm- 
ities, has  been  in  general  well  directed,  his  all-searcliing  eye  will 
assuredly  never  pursue  us  into  those  little  comers  of  our  lives,  much 
less  will  his  justice  select  them  for  punishment,  without  the  general 
context  of  our  existence,  by  which  faults  may  be  sometimes  found 
to  have  grown  out  of  virtues,  and  very  many  of  our  heaviest  offences 
to  have  been  grafted  by  human  imperfection  upon  the  best  and  kind- 
est of  our  affections.  No,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  this  is  not  the 
course  of  divine  justice,  or  there  is  no  truth  in'  the  gospel  of  Hea- 
ven. If  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  conduct  be  sucn  as  I  have 
represented  it,  he  may  walk  through  the  shadow  of  death,  with  all 
his  faults  about  him,  with  as  much  cheerfnlncss  as  in  the  common 
•  paths  of  life,  because  he  knows  that,  instead  of  a  stem  accuser  to 
expose  before  the  Author  of  his  nature  those  frail  passages,  which, 
like  the  scored  matter  in  the  book  before  you,  checkers  the  volume 
of  the  brightest  and  best  spent  life,  his  mercy  will  obscure  them 
from  the  eye  of  his  purity,  and  our  repentance  blot  them  out  for 
ever. 

Speech  on  the  Mai  qfStoekilaU, 
CHRISTIANS   TUK   BRIGHT£ST  ORNAMENTS  07  OUR  RACE. 

How  any  man  can  rationally  vindicate  the  publication  of  such  a 
book,*  in  a  country  where  the  Christian  religion  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and 
have  no  wish  to  discuss.  How  is  a  tribunal,  whose  whole  juris- 
diction is  founded  upon  the  solemn  belief  and  practice  of  what  is 
here  denied  as  falsehood,  and  reprobated  as  impiety,  to  deal  with 
such  an  anomalous  defence  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  it  even  offered 
to  the  court,  whose  authority  is  contemned  and  mocked  at  ?  If  the 
religion  proposed  to  be  called  in  question  is  not  previously  adopted 
in  belief  and  solemnly  acted  upon,  what  authority  has  the  court  to 
pass  any  judgment  at  all  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  7  Why  am 
I  now,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  submit  to  your  lordship*s  au- 
thority ?  Why  am  I  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  address  twelve  of  my 
equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  with  reverence  and  submis- 
sion ?  Under  what  sanction  are  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidence, 
without  which  there  can  bo  no  trial  ?  Under  what  obligations  can 
I  call  upon  you,  the  jury  representing  your  country,  to  administer 
justice?  Surely  upon  no  other  than  that  you  are  sworn  to  admi' 
nistcr  it  under  tlie  oaths  you  Juioe  taken.  The  whole  judicial  fabric, 
from  the  king's  sovereign  authority  to  the  lowest  office  of  magis- 
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traej^  bas  no  other  foundatioa.  The  whole  is  built,  both  in  form 
and  substance,  upon  the  same  oath  of  every  one  of  its  ministers  to 
do  justice,  as  God  shall  help  them  hereafter.  What  God?  And 
wKoA  hereafter?  That  God,  undoubtedly,  who  has  commanded 
kings  to  rule,  and  judges  to  decree  .with  justice;  who  has  said  to 
witnesses,  not  only  by  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in  revealed  com- 
mandments, Thou,  ihaU  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor ; 
and  who  has  enforced  obedience  to  them  by  the  revelation  of  the 
unutterable  blessings  which  shall  attend  their  observance,  and  the 
awful  punishments  which  shall  await  upon  their  transgression. 

But  it  seems  this  -is  an  age  of  reason  j  and  the  time  and  the  person 
are  at  last  arrived  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors  which  have  over- 
spread the  past  generations  of  ignorance.  The  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity are  many,  but  it  belongs  to  the  few  that  are  wise  to  correct 
their  credulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  reason,  and  superior  reason 
may,  therefore,  dictate  to  the  weak.  In  running  the  mind  over  the 
long  list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians,  I  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  Newton  had  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness 
filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  light.  But  the  subject  is  too  awful 
for  irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was  a  Chris- 
tian !  Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by 
nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions;  Newton,  whose  science  was 
truth,  and  the  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy; 
not  those  visionary  and  arrogant  assumptions  which  too  often  usurp 
its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics, 
which,  like  figures,  cannot  lie ;  Newton,  who  carried  the  line  and 
rule  to  the  utmost  barriers  of  creation,  jmd  explored  the  principles  by 
which,  no  doubt,  all  created  matter  is  held  together  and  exists. 

But  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind, 
overlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors  which  a  minuter  investigation  of  the 
created  things  on  this  earth  might  have  taught  him.  What  shall 
then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the  organic 
rtructure  of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inanimate  substances  which  the 
foot  treads  on  ?  Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  equally 
qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  "  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
Qod;"  yet  the  result  of  all  his  contemplations  was  the  most  con- 
firmed and  devout  belief  in  all  which  the  other  holds  in  contempt, 
as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention 
to  the  foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of  that 
understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Let  that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration,  was  a  Christian — Mr.  Locke,  whose 
office  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking  by  going  up  to  the  very 
fountains  of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reason- 
ing the  devious  mind  of  man,  by  showing  him  its  whole  process, 
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jfrom  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratioci- 
nation; putting  a  rein,  bcsideS|  upon  £ilse  opinion  hj  practical  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  human  judgment. 

But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and 
lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  trafiio  of  the  world  and 
to  the  laws  which  practically  regulate  mankind.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  place  where  you  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice  of  this  great 
country,  aboYC  a  century  ago  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  presided,  whose  faith  m  Christianity  is  an  exalted  commcntar}- 
upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of 
its  fruits  in  man;  administering  human  justice  with  a  wisdom 
and  purity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  been,  and  will  be  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration. 

But  it  is  said  by  IMr.  Paine  that  the  Christian  fiiblo  is  but  the 
tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be 
easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mythologies  of  the 
heathens.  Did  Milton  understand  tliose  mythologies  ?  Was  Ae  less 
versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the  world  ?  No ; — 
they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song;  and,  though  shut  out 
from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  the  stores 
of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew,  and  laid  them  in 
their  order  as  the  illustration  of  that  real  and  exalted  &ith,  the 
unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  genius  which  has  cast  a  sort  of 
shade  upon  all  the  other  works  of  man — 

"  He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  plaoa  and  time : 
The  liTing  Throne,  the  sapphire  blase. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw:  out,  blasted  with  excess  of  Ught, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night." 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  hoJi/  onlv  that  was  extinguished :  ''The 
celestial  light  shone  inward,  and  enaDled  him  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man."  The  result  of  liis  thinking  was,  nevertheless,  not 
the  same  as  Mr.  Paine's.  The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,' which  the  ''Age  of  Eeason"  blasphemes  in  words  so  wholly 
unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  court  of  justice, 
that  I  dare  not  and  will  not  give  them  utterance,  Milton  made  the 
grand  conclusion  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  rest  of  his  finished  laborsj 
and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation,  and  glory  of  the  world. 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or  illustrions, 
amonff  created  beings;  aU  the  minds  sifted  beyond  ordinary  na- 
ture, if  not  inspired  Dy  their  universal  Author  for  the  advancement 
and  dignity  of  the  world,  though  divided  by  distant  ages  and  by 
dashing  opinions,  yet  joining  as  it  were  in  one  sublime  chorus  to 
oelobrate  the  trutJis  of  Christianity,  and  lavine  upon  its  holy  altars 
the  never-fading  oiibrings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 
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JANE  TAYLOR,    1783—1824. 

Jisrc  Tatlor,  the  second  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor,'  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1783.  When  she  was  in  her  fourth  year,  her  father,  who 
was  an  engrarer,  removed  with  his  little  family  to  Layenham,  in  Suffolk,  aboat 
sixty-two  miles  north  of  London.  Confined  as  i<he  had  been  to  the  narrow  bounds 
of  a  city  life,  her  spirits  here  soon  broke  forth  with  emotions  of  ploasare  at  the 
new  ol^ects  around  her,  quite  unusual  at  that  age,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  she 
was  a  child  of  no  common  endowments.  As  early  as  her  eighth  year,  It  is  be> 
Ijeyed  she  began  to  write  Terses,  which  she  showed  to  no  one  but  to  her  elder  sister, 
for  whom  she  entertained  an  affection  of  the  warmest  character.  In  1796,  Mr. 
Taylor  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  earnest  inyitation  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Colcheeter,  in  Essex,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  accordingly  he  remored 
thither.  Here  he  found  an  enlarged  and  a  more  intelligent  society;  and  when  he 
had  been  there  about  two  years,  Jane,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  formed 
with  her  aister  and  six  or  eight  young  friends  a  little  society  for  the  reading  of 
original  enays,  and  the  promotion  of  their  intellectual  improvement  Here  was 
an  admirable  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers,  and  she  doubtless  performed 
her  part  well ;  but  being  naturally  diffident,  and  knowing  that  she  was  one  of  the 
yonngest  members  of  the  society,  she  never  put  herself  forwurd  in  their  exercises. 
B^des,  she  felt  that  she  had  other  duties  to  perform,  and  with  most  commend- 
able asudoity  she  assisted  her  mother  in  the  various  employments  incident  to  a 
growing  family,  taking,  with  her  sister,  alternate  weeks  in  all  the  household 
ailairs. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1802,  Jane  Taylor  visited  London  for  the  first  time 
since  her  childhood.  Here  she  formed  various  inestimable  and  lasting  friendships, 
from  which  she  derived,  throagh  the  remainder  of  her  life,  much  of  her  highcMt 
enjoyment,  and  to  which  she  was  wont  to  attribute  the  happiest  influence  upon 
her  character.  The  first  pieoe  of  hers  which  appeared  in  print  was  her  poem  of 
''The  Beggar's  Boy,"  which  was  published  in  1804  in  a  work  called  **  The  Minor's 
Pocket  Book.''  The  i^probatlon  it  met  with  encouraged  her  to  write  more,  and 
toon  a  little  volume  appeared,  entitled  ''Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds/'  and 
another,  "  Rhymes  for  4he  Nursery,"  in  both  of  which  she  was  assisted  by  her 
sister.  These  soon  obtained  extensive  circulation,  and  were  republished  in  this 
eons  try. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Taylor  resigned  his  ministerial  charge 
It  Colchester,  and  about  the  same  time  the  next  year  removed  with  his  family  to 
Ongar,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congregational  church  there,  to  be- 

*  Be,  the  fkther,  "  Iraao  Taylor  of  Ongar,**  is  the  author  of  tbe  following :  "  Addreflvefl  to 
Tooth  at  School  f*  **  Advke  to  the  Teens  ;'*  '*  Book  of  Martynt  for  the  Young ;"  '•  Dunyan  Ex- 

Kkinedto  aCbikl:''  **  BcglnninK*  of  British  Biofnraphyr  ''Character  EMtential  to  Succcaa 
B  Lifer  **  Scenes  in  Kngland :"  "•  UintK  to  Youth  learing  School ;"  '*  Wondem  of  Nature  and 
Art;"  ^Knropean  Blographv,^  Ac.  The  son,  *' Isaac  Taylor,"  has  written  the  foIIowini(: 
"Anclrat  Christianity:**  ''Spiritual  Despotism ;*»  "FanatidMn;**  '* Natural  History  of  En- 
thoRlann  f*  •»  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life;"  «  Rlements  of  Thought ;"  "  Saturday  Kren 
lag:"  **Tnii»  mission  of  Aim  lent  Uooks  to  Modem  Times,"  &c 
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eome  their  paator.  Here  Jaoe  and  her  sister  formed  a  design  of  opening  a  school 
for  young  ladies,  but  the  project  was  not  earned  into  eQect.  In  1815,  Jane  pub- 
lished a  tale  on  which  she  had  been  engaged  for  two  or  three  years,  called  "  Dis- 
play," which  was  received  with  very  great  favor;  and  the  next  year  appeared  her 
**  Esfays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
admirable  and  instmctiye  little  volume,  she  made  a  pnblio  profession  of  her  faith 
in  Christy  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ongar,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  her  father.  By  this  time  her  health  began  to  g^ve  way  under  too  constant 
applioation  to  study,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  disease  was  of  a  pulmo- 
nary character.  This,  however,  did  not  oante  her  to  give  up  her  pen,  fbr  between 
1816  and  1822  she  oontributed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  "Youth's  Magazine," 
those  excellent  pieoes  signed  "  Q.  Q.,**  which  oonsist  of  religious  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  interesting  information,  all  given  in  a  simple  and  beautifhl  style,  and 
of  which  it  has  justly  been  said, ''  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised." 

During  the  latter  yeart  of  Miss  Taylor's  life,  notwithstanding  her  feeble  health, 
she  was  constantly  engaged  in  workt  of  benevolence.  She  originated  at  Ongar 
a  ladies'  working  society  fbr  the  poor,  became  a  constant  and  most  laborious 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  gave  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
one  afternoon  in  the  week,  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  During  all  this  time  the 
slow,  but  certain  progress  of  her  oomplaint,  prevented  her  fVom  attempting  to 
execute  some  literary  projects  which  she  had  had  in  contemplation.  It  was  now 
deemed  Yyy  her  friends  advisable  that  she  should  take  short  joumeys>  ftt>m  tim« 
to  time,  for  the^  benefit  of  her  health ;  but  these  were  of  no  permanent  benefit, 
and  she  retunied  homo  to  die.  Almost  the  last  words  she  waa  able  to  utter,  in  her 
extreme  weakness,  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  12tb  of  Afnil,  1834, — <<  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou 
art  with  me :  thy  rod  and  thy  staf!^  they  comfort  me ;"  and  on  the  avening  of  that 
day  she  calmly  breathed  her  last 

Of  the  oharaicter  of  Mias  Tayloi'a  writiiiga,  there  eaa  be  bai  one  opinion.  If 
conveying  valuable  insiruotion  to  the  youthftal  mind  in  a-most  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting manner,  and  impressing  upon  it  the  soundeet  prindples  of  morality  and 
ivligion  in  a  style  oalculated  to  win  the  ailbctions  and  to  determine  the  retolution 
to  talte  the  right  path— if  this  be  doing  good,  then  few  wiill  be  fbund  to  have  ex- 
erted a  wider  and  purer  influence,  and  to  have  better  ''aatwered  life's  great  end," 
than  Jane  Taylor  of  Ongar.  * 


THE  squire's  pew.* 

A  slanting  ray  of  evening  ll{^i 

Shootg  through  the  yellow  pane; 
It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright. 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again ; 
The  window's  gothic  framework  ttXiu 
In  obllqne  ahaaow  on  the  walls. 

*  "The  vorsee  of  Jane  Taylor  on  her  «8qaire*a  Pew"  Is  a  lyrle  of  exquisite  originality  and 
beauty,  whkh  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  ibr  having  Naeued  ftom  oonpaiitive  obaeu* 
rlty"— D.M.MonL 
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And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new 

How-  many  a  cloudlees  day. 
To  rob  the  Telvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  pass'd  away ! 
How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade  I 

Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 

The  cunning  hand  must  be, 
That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween, 

Acorn,  hud  fleur-de-lit ; 
And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  partr 
In  mimicking  the  chisel's  art. 

In  days  of  yore  (as  now  we  call) 

When  the  first  Jamet  was  king, 
The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  hall 

Hither  bis  train  did  bring ; 
All  seated  round  in  order  due, , 
With  broider'd  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions,  set  in  fringe. 

All  reverently  they  knelt : 
Prayer-books,  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge. 

In  ancient  English  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand, 
Kesponsire  at  the  priest's  command. 

Now,  streaming  down  the  raulted  aisle. 

The  sunbeam,  long  and  lone, 
Illumes  the  characters  awhile 

Of  their  inscription  stone ; 
And  there,  in  marble  hard  and  cold. 
The  knight  and  all  his  train  behold. 

Outstreteh'd  together,  are  ezprese'd 

He  and  my  lady  fair ; 
With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast. 

In  attitude  of  prayer ; 
Ix>ng  yisaged,  clad  in  armor,  he, — 
With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice,  she. 

Set  forth  in  order  ere  they  died, 

The  numerous  ofi^pring  bend ; 
Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side. 

As  though  they  did  intend 
For  past  omissions  to  atone, 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 

Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim. 

But  generations  new. 
In  regular  descent  f^om  him. 

Hare  fill'd  the  stately  pew ; 
And  in  the  same  succession  go. 
To  occupy  the  vault  below. 


And  now,  the  polish'd,  modem  sqaire. 
And  his  gay  train  appear. 
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Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire, 

A  season,  every  year, — 
And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau, 
As  'twas  so  many  years  ago. 

Perchance,  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 

The  hollow  sounding  floor. 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead, 

Which  shall,  as  heretofore. 
In  turn,  reoeiTe,  to  silent  rest. 
Another,  and  another  guest, — 

The  feather'd  hearse  and  sable  train. 

In  all  its  wonted  state. 
Shall  wind  along  the  village  lane. 

And  stand  before  the  gate ; 
Brought  many  a  distant  country  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 

And  when  the  race  is  swept  away, 

AH  to  their  dusty  beds. 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Shine  gayly  o'er  their  heads ; 
While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new, 
Shall  occupy  the  squire's  pew. 

THE  philosopher's   SCALES. 

A  monk,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er. 
In  the  depth  of  his  cell  with  its  stone-cover'd  floor. 
Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
Form'd  ^e  simple  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain : 
In  youth  'twas  projected ;  but  years  stole  away. 
And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray ; 
But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  fails ; 
And  at  length  he  produced  The  FAUotopher^i  Settles, 

What  were  they  ? — ^you  ask :  you  shall  presently  see ; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 
Oh  no ; — for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they. 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  could  weigh ; 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense. 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense. 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  Voltaire^ 
Which  retain'd  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell. 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of -the  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
With  a  garment  that  Doreat  had  made — for  a  weight; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown. 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endow'd. 
By  a  well-esteem'd  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropp'd  into  the  chest; — 
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Vp  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  enaoe, 

And  down,  down,  the  farthing's  worth  omme  with  %  bounoe. 

Again,  he  perform*d  an  experiment  rare ; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare, 
Climb'd  into  his  scale;  in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard,  now  partly  decay'd ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his  brother 
Weighed  less,  by  some  pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the  other. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighM  less  than  one  plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail ; 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear, 
Weigh'd  less  tlian  a  widow's  uncrystallixed  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  fall  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scales. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers*  two  courtiers,  one  eaxl. 
Ten  counsellor's  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl, 
All  heap'd  in  one  bi^ance,  and  swinging  from  thence, 
Weigh'd  less  than  some  atoms  of  candor  and  sense ; — 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 
Than  one  good  potato,  just  wash'd  from  the  dirt; 
Yet,  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice, 
One  pearl  to  outweigh — 'twas  the  "pearl  of  great  price." 

MORAL. 

Dear  reader,  if  e'er  self-deception  prerails, 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  Philowpker'f  Scalet: 
But  if  they  are  lo!<t  in  the  ruins  around. 
Perhaps  a  good  snbstitutc  thus  may  be  fonnd : — 
li^i  judgment  and  etmtnmee  in  circles  be  cot, 
To  which  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully  put : 
Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme, 
And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam : 
Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  orerrates, 
And  tear  up  your  motives  to  senre  for  the  weights. 

LIFE. 

When  sanguine  youth  the  plain  of  life  suryeys, 
It  does  not  calculate  on  rainy  days ; 
Some,  as  they  enter  on  the  unknown  way. 
Expect  large  troubles  at  a  distant  day ; 
The  loss  of  wealth,  or  friends  they  fondly  priie; 
But  reckon  not  on  ills  of  smaller  size, 
Those  nameless,  trifling  ills,  that  intervene, 
And  people  life,  infesting  every  scene; 
And  there,  with  silent,  unavow'd  success, 
Wear  off  the  keener  edge  of  happiness : 
Those  teasing  swarms,  that  bnzs  about  onr  joys 
More  potent  than  the  whirlwind  that  destroys ; 
Potent,  with  heavenly  teaching,  to  attest 
Life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  not  a  rest. 

That  lesson,  learned  aright,  is  valued  more 
Than  all  Experience  ever  taught  before; 
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For  this  her  ehoiceet  secret,  timely  giTen, 
Is  wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  and  heaven. 
I*ong  is  religion  view'd,  by  many  an  eye, 
As  wanted  more  for  safety  by  and  by, 
A  thing  for  times  of  danger  and  distress, 
Than  needAil  for  our  present  happiness. 
But  after  fruitless,  wearisome  assays 
To  find  repose  and  peace  in  other  ways, 
The  sicken'd  soul — when  Heaven  imparts  its  grace- 
Returns  to  seek  its  only  resting  place; 
And  sweet  Experience  proves  as  years  increase. 
That  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness  and  peace. 


ON   THE  DEATH  OP  AN  INFANT. 

With  what  unknown  delight  the  mother  smiled 
When  this  frail  treasure  in  her  arms  she  press'd ! 

Her  prayer  was  heard — she  clasped  a  living  child ; 
— But  how  the  gift  transcends  the  poor  request  1 

A  child  WAS  all  she  ask'd,  with  many  a  vow ; — 

Mother — Behold  the  child  an  angel  now ! 

Now  in  her  Father's  house  she  finds  a  place ; 

Or  if  to  earth  she  take  a  transient  flight-, 
*Ti8  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  His  grace, 

To  guide  thy  footsteps  to  the  world  of  light ; — 
A  ministering  spint  sent  to  thee, 
That  where  she  is,  there  thou  mayst  also  be. 


THE  PRESENT   MOaiENT  ONLY  OURS. 

It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modem  writer,  "Take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  an 
admirable  hint ;  and  might  be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we 
begin  to  be  "  weary  in  well-doing,"  from  the  thought  of  having  a 
great  deal  to  do.  The  present  is  all  we  have  to  manage :  the  past 
is  irrecoverable ;  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden 
one  moment  with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  mo-' 
metU  is  the  trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred  miles, 
we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process  continued 
would  infallibly  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  Fatigae  generally 
begins,  and  is  always  increased  by  calcidating  in  a  minute  the  exer- 
tion of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recollect  that  we 
have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  all  its  sufferingft,  or  to 
encounter  all  its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with 
its  own  liftle  burden,  then  flies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  hea- 
vier than  the  last ;  if  one  could  be  sustained,  so  can  another,  and 
another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may  sometimes 
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&mt  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labors,  the  trials  to 
temper  and  patience  that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustlj 
laying  the  burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  (me.  Let  any 
one  resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  tJien  to  do  as  it  can ;  and  if  he 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But 
the  common  error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  to-nuyrrow,  or  next  time, 
but  nojCy  just  this  oncCy  we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  because 
we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  tJien  will  be  now.     Thus  life 
passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future  which  the  present^ 
never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  "  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  :*' — day  by  day,  minute 
by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  task  to  which  the  requisite 
measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned;  and  thus,  having 
worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they  at  length  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  "  works  follow  them." 

Let  us  then,  '^  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  our 
might,  recollecting,  that  now  is  the  proper  and  the  accepted  time." 


GEORGE  GORDON  BYRON,   1788—1824. 

Thebk  are  certain  names  in  literary  history  that  we  would  gladly  puss  over  in 
lilence,  were  it  not  that  their  talents  and  genius  demand  some  notice  from  the 
chronicler  of  letters.  This  is  the  case  with  Lord  Byron.  Such  was  his  wayward- 
nets  of  character,  such  his  vicious  propensities  and  licentiousness,  and  such  his 
skepticism,  that  we  would  ^adly  do  our  part  that  his  name  should  be  forgotten, 
were  it  not  that,  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant  genius  and  his  uncommon  men- 
tsl  endowments,  the  interest  of  the  public  mind  was  so  generally,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  concentrated  upon  him.  Ilis  name  and  his  poems  will  always, 
indeed,  be  a  subject  of  conversation  and  criticism  in  the  literary  world;  and 
if  some  appreciation  of  his  power  as  a  poet  cannot  be  obtained  from  extracts,  re- 
eoime  will  be  had  to  his  entire  works.  Wo  therefore  give  him  a  place  in  our 
edleetioo  of  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

George  €h>rdon  Byron,  the  only  son  of  Captain  Byron  and  Catharine,  sole  child 
and  heiress  of  George  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Gight,  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  After  preparing  for  the  university  at  Harrow 
School,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1805,  with  a  reputation  for  general 
information  rery  rare  in  one  of  his  age.  Indeed,  wo  have  his  own  record  of  an 
ahnofi  iacredihle  list  of  works,  in  many  departments  of  literature,  which  he  had 
read  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  the  university,  he  neglected  the  prescribed 
eourse  of  stady,  but  was  by  no  means  idle.  In  1807  appeared  his  first  published 
««B^  *<  The  Houn  of  Idleness,"  a  ooUeetaon  of  poems  in  no  way  remarkable,  and 
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now  chiefly  remembered  through  the  castlgation  which  it  received  firom  th« 
**  Edinburgh  Review."  To  this  critique,  which  galled,  but  did  not  deprcM  Yam, 
we  owe  the  firat  spirited  outbreak  of  his  talenta,  in  the  satire  entitled  **  En^iih 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers/'  which  was  published  in  1809.  Able  and  vigorous 
as  this  was,  and  creditable  to  his  talents,  it  contained  so  many  harsh  and  eapri- 
clous  judgments,  that  he  was  afterward  anxious  to  suppress  it. 

A  few  days  before  the  publication  of  this  satire,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  he  was  ill  qualified  to  shine  in  polities ;  and  seeing  that  he  made 
no  impression  there,  ho  soon  left  England  for  the  ecmtinent.  In  1811,  having 
lost  his  mother,  he  returned  home,  his  private  aJQQurs  being  very  much  embar- 
rassed. He  brought  with  him  tho  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Har<^d,"  which  he 
had  written  abroad.  They  were  published  in  Mareh,  1812,  and  were  received  by 
the  public  with  the  moat  unbounded  admiration ;  so  tiiat  Byron  emerged  at  onoa 
from  a  state  of  loneliness  and  neglect,  unusual  for  one  in  his  sphere  of  life,  (o  b« 
the  magnet  and  idol  of  society.  As  he  tersely  says  in  his  memoranda,  "  I  awoke 
one  morning,  and  found  myself  famous.*'  In  May  of  the  next  year  appeared 
his  ''Giaour/'  and  in  November,  the  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  (written  in  a  week;) 
and,  about  three  months  afterward,  the  "  Corsair,"  written  in  the  astonishingly 
short  space  of  ten  days.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
MUbanke,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  only  issue 
of  which  marriage  was  Augusta  Ado,  born  on  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year. 
On  the  15th  of  January  of  the  next  year,  the  husband  and  wife  separated  for  ever. 
The  cause  of  this  wa^,  and  still  is,  a  mystery.  But  most  of  those  who  composed 
the  circles  in  which  Lord  Byron  moved  declared  against  him,  and  society  with- 
drew its  countenance.  Deeply  stung  by  the  verdict,  he  resolved  to  leave  hii 
country,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  he  quitted  England  for  the  last  time. 
His  course  was  through  Flanders,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Switsorland,  where  he 
resided  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  where  he  composed  some  of  his  most 
powerful  works— the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Ilarold,"  the  "Prisoner  of  Chilbn," 
"  Darkness,"  "  The  Dream,"  part  of  "  Manfred,"  and  a  few  minor  poems.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Italy,  where,  for  a  course  of  years,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  grossest  species  of  libertinism ;  and  where,  as  might  be  expeoted,  he  wrote 
his  most  licentious  and  blasphemous  works. 

In  1823,  he  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  then  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  sailed  for 
Greece,  with  all  the  funds  he  could  command,  to  aid  the  oppressed  in  their  efforts 
for  freedom.  This  was,  certainly,  a  redeeming  trait  in  his  character,  and  we  are 
glad  to  record  it.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1824,  he  arrived  at  Missolonghl,  where 
his  reception  was  enthusiastic,  the  whole  population  coming  out  to  meet  him. 
But  he  had  scarcely  arranged  his  plans  to  aid  the  nation  he  had  so  befriended^ 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  expired  on  the  10th  of  April,  1824.1 

Of  the  character  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in 

. 

'  **  We  ar»  to  remember  that  the  period  of  our  lives  is  not  so  peremptorily  determined  by 
Ood,  but  that  we  may  lengthen  or  shorten  them,  live  longer  or  die  sooner,  anmrdlng  as  «• 
behave  ourselveH  in  this  world.  Thus,  some  men  destror  a  healthAil  and  v^orous  emutltu- 
tlon  of  body  by  Intemperance  and  lu#t,  and  do  as  manUbstly  kill  thenaslves  as  tbose  ithA 
hang,  <v  podeon,  cr  drown  themaelvet.**— dnHUOCX. 
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trerj  honest  and  pare  mind — that,  while  it  exhibits  powers  of  description  un- 
ii8aftllj  great,  and  is  full  of  passngcs  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
be  read  without  the  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  moral  sensibilities.  The 
tendency  of  it  is  to  shake  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  to  diminish  our  abhorrence 
of  Tice;  to  palliate  crime,  and  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  "Uu- 
miliating  was  the  waste  and  degradation  of  his  genius,  and  melancholy  is  the 
power  which  his  poetry  has  exerted  upon  multitudes  of  minds.  The  moral  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  poems  is  exceedingly  i>emicious :  his  complete  works  ought 
nerer  to  he  purchased,  and  we  may  feel  proud  not  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
except  by  extracts  and  beauties."  Indeed,  if  any  one  should  possess  the  fiendish 
desire  to  break  down  the  principles  of  virtue  in  any  young  man  or  young  woman, 
the  best  way  to  begin  would  be  to  put  a  copy  of  Byron's  works  into  the  hands  of 
the  destined  victim.     "Fore-warned — fore-armed."* 


THE  DYING  GLADIATOR." 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear, 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmurM  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slougliterM  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtcr'd  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.     Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  wo  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — oa  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


***!  admire  the  miblimity  of  his  frenlun.  But  I  have  fcarecl,  and  do  still  foar,  tho  conse- 
^aences — the  inovitable  conRcquonccs  of  hU  wtMUv^f.  I  f«>ar,  that  in  our  enthusisHtio 
admiration  of  geniuK,  our  idolatry  of  poetry,  Uio  awful  impiety  and  the  stnggcring  unbelief 
eontained  in  thoM  writinjcs  arc  lif^htly  pa^^fnl  over,  and  acquicMced  in,  as  thu  allowable  ahcr- 
imtiotis  of  a  mairtcr  intellect,  which  had  lifted  itueif  abore  the  ordinary  world,  which  had 
IfftdLen  down  the  harriers  of  ordinary  mind,  and  which  rorelled  in  a  creatk>n  of  ita  own :  a 
worfcl,  over  whirb  the  gnnshine  of  imaf^nation  lightened  at  timo8  with  an  almost  ineffable 
flory,  to  be  sooceeded  hy  the  thiclc  blarknes<«  of  doubt,  and  terror,  and  mL<«Anthropy,  reliev«l 
only  by  tbe  lightning  flashes  of  terrible  and  unholy  paiwion/* — J.  0.  WinrriER. 

«  We  read  with  horror  tlie  aooounts  of  the  barbarous  and  brutal  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
among  tbe  Romuta;  and  were  not  the  liistorical  evidence  irrnfutablo,  we  oould  hardly  believe 
that  in  one  city  alone  (Capua)  forty  thonwind  wore  k<>pt,  and  fed,  and  trained  to  butcher 
•aeh  other  for  the  gntifkation  of  the  Roman  people.  But  let  us  be  honent,  and  not  have 
too  much  self-^omplaoemy.  **Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
•ad  then  slialt  thou  sec  clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  thy  bruthor'B  eye."  IIow  do  modem 
■riHtary  "schools'* — (cnr  ludi  ffladuUnrii)—Hmong  »o-mlktl  ChrlHtian  nations,  difTer  in  prin* 
dple  tnm.  the  ancient?  Are  not  young  m<^n  tminoil  in  them,  for  yean,  to  learn  the  art  of 
hvman  butchery — to  learn  how  to  kill  tlnir  n«!low-men  m'>-t  wlculiflcally?  May  the  day 
■paedUy  eome  when  our  land,  by  utterly  abollnhing  eueh  establishments,  shall  set,  in  this 
a  Ollirlstla&  example  to  all  tho  nations  of  the  earthi 

U 
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I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heaTy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him ;  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  I 


APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  tlie  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own; 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
Without  a  grave,  uuknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarohs  tremble  in  their  capitals ; 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  clay  creator  the  yain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  tlie  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  wayes,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  saye  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slaye,  or  sayage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable  saye  to  thy  wild  wayes'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  conyulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaying ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime-^ 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Inyisible ;  eyen  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  haye  loyed  thee.  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  Arom  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — ^they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 


NIGHT  AT  CORINTH.* 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  widely,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  eyer  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  T 
The  wayes  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 


•  In  1716,  Oorinth,  then  In  the  poemmion  of  the  Yenetluu,  wm  Udeged  bj  the  Tories 
la  the  "Bitfot  Oorinth,"  Biron  deKribca  one  of  tho  doUeloas  nlghtf  of  that  fine  dinut^ 
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Tho  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  wayes ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  stayes, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
AboYe  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  ncigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 
And  tho  wild  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's*  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer. 


A  CALM  NIGHT  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and,  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance,  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers,  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  oar 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  oarol  more ; 

lie  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
Ilis  life  and  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
W^eeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 


AN  ALPINE  STORM  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  I  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along 

«  The  MutuWt  roice.  The  Turks  do  not  uw  belli  to  summon  the  Pellrfoni  to  their  dero- 
tlons.  Tbey  haTe  an  t^tpointed  person  whoee  Ainction  it  is  to  aend  ibnb,  to  tlM  •ztent  of 
bli  voloe^  the  caSL  to  wonted  praifer. 
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From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  liye  thunder !    Not  from  one  Tone  cloud, 
But  eyery  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — ^most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


MODERN   GREECE. 

lie  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  decay's* effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fix'd,  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Tes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reyeal'd ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  Hying  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loyeliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hoyering  round  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heayenly  birtn. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  chorish'd  earth  I 

14» 
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SOLITUDE. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unroll' d. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  wo  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flnttor'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  bo  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 


DESTRUCTION   OF   SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Qalilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Oentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I 
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THE  EAST. 

Enow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  olime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vultare,  the  loye  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  e?er  blossom,  the  beams  eyer  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Qui  in  her  bloom ; 

Where  the  citron  and  oliye  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  yoice  of  the  nightingale  neycr  is  mute ; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
« In  color  though  yaried,  in  beauty  may  yie. 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  die ; 

Where  the  yirgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 

And  all,  saye  the  spirit  of  man,  is  diyine  ? 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  haye  done  ? 

Oh  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  boar,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 


THE  COLISEUM  BY   MOONLIOHT. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  abovo  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Ilath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mighty  Rome : 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Ctcsars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry ;  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  soug 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'tl  battlements, 
^Vnd  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halli 
Qroyel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
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And  thou  didst  shinG,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light 
Which  Boftcn'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
Ab  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  soyereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns  I 


A  SHIPWRECK. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail, 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

'Twas  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  vail, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail ; 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spars. 
And  all  things  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars — 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars ; 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head-foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell ! 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  bravo ; 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
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A  solitary  sliriek — the  bubbling  cry 

Of  Bome  strong  swimmer  in  liis  agony.  # 

*  «  *  *  « 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  Yiew, 
But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "Ueayen's  will  be  done  I 

I  can  do  nothing  I"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  ft'om  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  pari. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  nerer  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  hi)3  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ; 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  lengtii  was  oome, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  Tain. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay. 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  bome  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shiyering. 
And  gaye  no  signs  of  life,  saye  his  limbs  quiyering. 


LAMENTATION  OYER  THE  FALL  OF  JEBUSALEM. 

0  land  of  the  godly,  how  lone  and  deserted ! 

Thy  tribes  wander  friendless,  thy  glory  is  gone  I 
Thy  Prophets  are  silent — their  glory  departed. 

And  hush'd  is  the  yoice  of  the  monarch  of  song. 

Midst  the  towers  of  thy  Salem  the  lone  wolf  is  howling, 
O'er  the  wrecks  of  thy  temple  ihe  wild  Arab  strays, 

'Mong  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers  the  tiger  is  prowling. 
As  a  dream  we  remember  the  fame  of  thy  days. 

No  longer  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  gladness. 
No  longer  the  yoice  of  thy  harp  thrills  the  ear ; 

Thy  mirth  is  departed, — ^thy  joy  changed  to  sadness, 
Thy  relio  is  ruin, — Uiy  fate  is  despair  I 
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SHE  WAI*KS  IN  BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heayen  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half-impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face, 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  so  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 


TO  THE  MEMORT  OF  HENRY  KIRE:£  WHITE. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul, 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wcrt  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be. 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest ; 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest ! 


ANNA  L^TITU  BABBAULD,  1748—1825. 

AiTKA  L^fiTiTiA  Barbauld,  a  name  long  dear  to  the  admirers  of  genius  and 
the  loven  of  virtue,  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Aikin,  master  of  a  boys'  school  in  the  viJlage  of  Kibworth  Hareoort,  in  Leiees- 
tershlre,  and  was  bom  in  that  place  on  the  20th  of  June,  1743.  In  her  ear- 
litft  childhood  she  discovered  remarkable  pewen  of  mind,  being  able  to  read 
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<(aita  wen  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Her  edacation  wm  condacied  by 
her  father,  and  was  of  a  very  solid  character;  and  though  at  that  day  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  imparting  to  females  any  Unotore  of  classical  learning, 
•he  deroted  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  before  she  was 
fifteen  she  Lad  read  many  authors  in  that  language  with  pleasure  and  adrantage : 
nor  did  she  rest  satisfied  without  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek. 

In  1758,  when  Miss  Alkin  had  just  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  father 
remored  from  the  somewhat  obscure  Tillage  of  Eibworth,  to  take  charge  of  the 
classical  department  in  the  **  dissenting"  academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire, 
to  which  he  had  been  inrited.  In  the  cultirated  society  of  this  place,  she  found 
most  congenial  associates,  and  here  for  fifteen  years  she  passed  probably  the 
btppiest,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant^  portion  of  her  existence.  In  1773,  she 
was  induced  by  her  brother  to  collect  the  various  poems  she  had  from  time  to 
time  written,  and  arrange  them  for  publication.  She  did  so;  and  with  so  much 
faror  were  they  received  by  the  public,  that  four  editions  were  called  for  within 
that  year.  Her  brotber  also  induced  her  to  join  him  in  forming  a  small  volume 
of  prose  pieces,  which  was  published  that  some  year,  under  the  title  of  **  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces,  in  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Alkin."  These  likewise  met  with  much 
approbation,  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  1774,  Miss  Aikin  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Kochemond  Barbauld,  a  descend- 
ant from  a  family  of  French  Protestants.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Barbauld  opened 
a  boarding-school  for  boys  in  the  village  of  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk.  The  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  success  which  crowned  this  undertaking  was  doubtless  owing,  in  a 
great  measure^  to  the  literary  celebrity  attached  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  took  part  with  her  husband  in  the  business  of  instruction.  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  class  of  scholars  that  she  composed  her  *'  Hymns  in  Prose 
for  Children."  "  The  business  of  tuition,  however,"  says  her  biographer.  Miss 
Aikin,  "  to  those  by  whom  it  is  faithfully  and  zealously  exercised,  must  ever  be 
fitttguing  beyond  almost  any  oilier  occupation ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  found 
their  health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired  by  their  exertions  that,  at  the  end  of 
eleven  years,  they  determined  upon  quitting  Palgrave,  and  allowing  themselves 
an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  before  they  should  again  embark  in  any 
scheme  of  active  life."  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  they  embarked  for 
the  eontinent,  and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
rctomed  to  England  in  June,  1786.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
banld  wafl  elected  pastor  of  a  "  dissenting"  congregation  in  Hampstead,  where 
for  several  years  he  received  a  few  lads  as  his  pupils,  while  Mrs.  B.  gave  instruc- 
tion to  two  or  three  girls.  But  her  pen  did  not  long  remiun  idle.  In  1790,  and 
in  the  few  subsequent  years,  appeared  her  "  Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr,  Wilberforce" 
00  the  rejection  of  his  bill  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade — her  "  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  So- 
cial Worahip"— and  her  **  Sins  of  Government,  S'ms  of  the  Nation,"  Ac 

Li  1802,  Mr.  Barbauld  accepted  an  invito  tion  to  become  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Kewington  Green,  and,  quitting  Hampstead,  thoy  took  their  abode  in 
the  village  of  Stoke  Newington.  In  ISOl,  she  offered  to  the  public  "Selections 
tnm  Uko  'Bpactator/  'Tatler/  < Guardian,'  and  'Freeholder/  with  a  Preliminary 
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Essay."  This  essay  has  over  been  considered  a  rerj  fine  piece  of  eriUoiim,  and 
the  most  successful  of  her  efforts  in  that  department  of  literature.  Hitherto  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  life  had  been  almost  one  uninterrupted  course  of  happiness  and  pros- 
pcrity.  But  sho  was  soon  to  experience  one  of  the  severest  of  all  trials,  in  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  who,  after  a  most  lingering  illness,  expired  on  the  11th  of 
November,  180S.  A  beautiful  memoir  of  his  oharaoter,  doubtless  from  her  pen, 
appeared  shortly  after  in  the  "  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General  Lite- 
rature;" and  in  her  poem  of  '^  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven"  she  touchingly 
alludes  to 

^'That  sod  death  whence  most  aifeetkm  bleeds." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  but  little  after  this :  a  gentle  and  scarcely  perceptible 
decline  was  now  sloping  for  herself  the  passage  to  the  tomb ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  9,  1825,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  sho  expired  without  a  stmggley 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of  purity  and  elevation  of  mind,  might 
well  appear  superfluous.  6ho  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  female  writers 
which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in  prose  and  poetry  she  takes  the  high- 
est rank.  Her  prose  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  alike  calculated  to  engage  the 
most  common  and  the  most  elevated  understanding.  Her  "  Essays  on  Romances" 
is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson :  and  he  is  himself  said  to 
have  allowed  it  to  bo  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted,  ''  because  it  reflected  the 
color  of  his  thoughts,  no  less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  Her  poems  are 
addressed  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination ;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos,  without  bombast  or  affectation. 
Her  hymns  are  among  the  best  sacred  lyrics  in  the  language ;  and  it  has  been 
justly  said  of  her  that  *^  the  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes  through 
her  works  pervaded  her  life.*'  * 

ON   EDUCATION. 

The  first  thing  to  bo  considered,  with  respect  to  education,  is  the 
object  of  it.  Tliis  appears  to  me  to  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood. Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  great  scope 
and  extent.  It  includes  the  whole  process  by  which  a  human  bcinc 
18  formed  to  be  what  ho  is,  in  habits,  principles,  and  cultivation  or 
every  kind.  But  of  this,  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  power  even 
of  the  parent  himself;  a  smaller  still  can  be  directed  by  purchased 
tuition  of  any  kind.  You  engage  for  your  child  masters  and  tutors 
at  largo  salaries ;  and  you  do  well,  for  they  are  competent  to  in- 
struct him :  they  will  give  him  the  means,  at  least,  of  acquiring 
science  and  accomplishments;  but  in  the  business  of  education, 
properly  so  called,  they  can  do  little  for  you.  Do  you  ask,  then, 
what  will  e^pcatc  your  son?  Your  example  will  educate  bim: 
your  conversation  with  your  friends ;  the  business  he  sees  you  trans- 
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act;  the  likings  and  dislikings  you  express;  these  will  educate 
him :  the  society  you  live  in  wUl  educate  him ;  your  demesnes  will 
educate  him ;  above  all;  your  rank  and  situation  in  life,  your  house, 
your  table,  will  educate  him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  continual  influence  of  these  things,  except  you  were 
to  withdraw  yourself  from  them  also.  You  speak  of  beginning  the 
education  of  your  son.  The  moment  he  was  able  to  form  an  idea, 
his  education  was  already  begun ;  the  education  of  circumstances — 
insensible  education — ^which,  like  insensible  perspiration,  is  of  more 
constant  and  powerful  effect,  and  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to 
the  habit,  than  that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  This  education 
goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time ;  it  ^s  on  like  time ;  you  can 
neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  your  child,  that  he  will  be.  Maxims  and  documents  are  good 
precisely  till  they  are  tried,  and  no  longer :  they  will  teach  him  to 
taUc,  and  nothing  more.  The  circumstances  in  which  your  son  b 
placed  will  be  even  more  prevalent  than  your  example ;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  become  what  you  yourself  are,  but 
by  the  same  means.  You,  that  have  toiled  during  youth,  to  set 
your  son  upon  higher  ground,  and  to  ermble  him  to  begin  where 
you  left  off,  do  not  expect  that  son  to  be  what  you  were— dilisent, 
modest,  active,  simple  in  his  tastes,  fertile  in  resources.  You  nave 
put  him  under  quite  a  different  master.  Poverty  educated  you; 
wealtJi  will  educate  him.  You  cannot  suppose  the  result  wiU  be 
the  same.  You  must  not  even  expect  that  he  will  be  what  you  now 
are ;  for  though  relaxed,  perhaps,  from  the  severity  of  your  frugal 
habits,  you  still  derive  advantage  from  having  formed  them ;  and, 
in  your  heart,  you  like  plain  dinners,  and  early  hours,  and  old 
friends,  whenever  your  fortune  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  them.  But 
it  wiU  not  be  so  with  your  son :  his  tastes  will  be  formed  by  your 
present  situation,  and  in  no  degree  by  your  former  one.  You  are 
sensible  of  the  benefit  of  early  rising ;  and  you  may,  if  you  please, 
make  it  a  point  that  your  daughter  and  your  son  shall  retire  at  the 
hour  when  you  are  preparing  to  see  company.  But  their  sleep,  in 
the  first  plaice,  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  undisturbed  amid  the  rattle 
of  carriages,  and  the  glare  of  tapers  glancing  through  the  rooms,  as 
that  of  the  village  child  in  his  quiet  cottage,  protected  by  silence 
and  darkness :  and,  moreover,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that,  as  the 
coercive  power  of  education  is  laid  aside,  they  will  in  a  few  months 
alide  into  the  habitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  whose  hours  are 
determined  by  their  company  and  situation  in  life.  You  have, 
bowever^  done  good,  as  &r  as  it  goes ;  it  is  something  gained,  to 
defer  pernicious  habits,  if  we  cannot  prevent  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in  education  as  direct 
precept.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  inculcated  in 
ednoUion  have  no  infiuence ;  they  have  much,  though  not  the  most : 
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but  it  is  the  sentiments  we  let  drop  occasionally,  the  conversation 
they  oirerhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
which  has  an  eifect  upon  children;  and  not  what  is  addressed 
directly  to  them  in  the  tone  of  exhortation.  If  you  would  know 
precisely  the  effect  these  set  discourses  have  upon  your  child,  be 
pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  which 
you  have  reason  to  think  merely  professional,  has  upon  you.  Chil- 
dren have  almost  an  intuitive  discernment  between  the  maxims  you 
bring  forward  for  their  use,  and  those  by  which  you  direct  your 
own  conduct.  Be  as  cunning  as  you  will,  they  are  always  more 
cunning  than  you.  Every  child  knows  whom  his  father  and  mo- 
ther love  and  see  with  pleasure,  and  whom  they  dislike ;  for  whom 
they  think  themselves  obliged  to  set  out  their  best  plate  and  china ; 
whom  they  think  it  an  honor  to  visit,  and  upon  whom  they  confer 
•  honor  by  admitting  them  to  their  company.  "  Ecspect  nothing  so 
much  as  virtue,"  says  Eugenie  to  his  son ;  "  virtue  and  talents  are 
the  only  grounds  of  distinction."  The  child  presently  has  occa- 
sion to  inquire  why  his  father  pulls  off  his  hat  to  some  people,  and 
not  to  others :  he  is  told  that  outward  respect  must  be  proportioned  to 
different  stations  in  life.  This  is  a  little  difficult  of  comprehension  : 
however,  by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gets  over  it  tolerably  well. 
But  he  sees  his  father's  house  in  the  bustle  and  huny  of  prepara- 
tion ;  common  business  laid  aside,  everybody  in  movement,  an  un- 
usual anxiety  to  please  and  to  shine.  Nobody  is  at  leisure  to  receive 
his  caresses  or  attend  to  his  questions ;  his  lessons  are  interrupted, 

his  hours  deranged.     At  length  a  guest  arrives :  it  is  my  Lord , 

whom  he  has  heard  you  speak  of  twenty  times  as  one  of  the  most 
worthless  characters  upon  earth.  Your  child,  Eugenie,  has  received 
a  lesson  of  education.  Resume,  if  you  will,  your  systems  of  mo- 
rality on  the  morrow;  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  it. 
"You  expect  company,  mamma;  must  I  be  dressed  to-day?" 
"  No,  it  is  only  good  Mrs.  Such-a-one."  Your  child  has  received  a 
lesson  of  education ;  one  which  he  well  understands,  and  will  long 
remember. 

But  the  education  of  your  house,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  system,  ftovidence  takes  your  child 
where  you  leave  him.  Providence  continues  his  education  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  by  a  process  which  includes  means  far  more  effica- 
cious. Has  your  son  entered  the  world  at  eighteen,  opinionated, 
hauehty,  rash,  inclined  to  dissipation?  Do  not  despair;  he  may 
yet  be  cured  of  these  faults,  if  it  pleases  Heaven.  Tnere  are  reme- 
dies which  you  could  not  persuade  yourself  to  use,  if  they  were  in 
your  power,  and  which  are  specific  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  presumptuous,  giddy  youth  changed  into  the 
wise  counsellor,  the  considerate,  steady  friend !  How  often  the 
thoughtless,  gay  girl  into  the  sober  wife,  the  affectionate  mother  I 
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Faded  beauty,  humbled  self-conscquencc,  disappointed  ambition, 
loss  of  fortune — this  is  the  rough  physic  provided  by  Providence 
to  meliorate  the  temper,  to  correct  the  offensive  pctulancies  of  youth, 
and  bring  out  all  the  energies  of  the  finished  character.  Afflictions 
fioflcn  the  proud ;  diiEculties  push  forward  the  ingenious ;  success- 
ful industry  gives  consequence  and  credit,  and  develops  a  thousand 
latent  good  qualities.  There  is  no  malady  of  the  mind  so  inveterate, 
which  this  education  of  events  is  not  calculated  to  cure,  if  life  were 
long  enough ;  and  shall  we  not  hope  that  lie,  in  whose  hand  are  all 
the  remedial  processes  of  nature,  will  renew  the  discipline  in  an- 
other state,  and  finish  the  imperfect  man  ? 


SINS   OF  GOVERNMENT,  SINS   OF  THE  NATION. 

We  act  as  a  nation  when,  through  the  organ  of  the  legislative 
power  which  speaks  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  by  means  of  the 
executive  power  which  does  the  will  of  the  nation,  we  enact  laws, 
form  alliances,  make  war  or  peace,  dispose  of  the  public  money,  or 
do  any  of  those  things  which  belong  to  us  in  our  collective  capa- 
city ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  repent  of  national  sins,  because  we 
can  help  them,  and  because  we  ought  to  help  them.  We  are  not 
fondly  to  imagine  we  can  make  government  the  scapegoat  to  answer 
for  our  follies  and  our  crimes :  by  the  services  of  this  day^  they  call 
upon  us  to  answer  for  them ;  they  throw  the  blame  where  it  ought 
nltimately  to  rest ;  that  is,  where  the  power  ultimately  rests.  It 
were  trifling  with  our  consciences  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  acts 
of  governors  sanctioned  by  the  nation,  from  the  acts  of  the  nation ; 
for,  in  every  transaction,  the  principal  is  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  the  agents  he  employs  to  transact  it.  If  the  maxim  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  throws  upon  ministers  the  responsibility,  be- 
cause without  ministers  no  wrong  could  be  done,  the  same  reason 
throws  it  from  them  upon  the  people,  without  whom  ministers  could 
do  no  wrong. 

The  yioes  of  nations  may  be  divided  into  those  which  relate  to 
their  own  internal  proceedings,  or  to  their  relations  with  other 
states.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  causes  for  humiliation  are 
various.  Many  nations  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  permitting  op- 
pressive laws  and  bad  governments  to  remain  among  them,  by  which 
the  poor  are  crushed,  and  the  lives  of  the  innocent  are  laid  at  the 
mercy  of  wicked  and  arbitrary  men.  This  is  a  national  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye,  as  it  involves  in  it  most  others.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
how  many  atrocious  government!  there  are  in  the  world ;  and  how 
little  even  they  who  enjoy  good  ones  seem  to  understand  their  true 
nature.     We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  happiness  of  living  under  a 
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inild  ffovemment,  as  if  it  were  like  the  happiness  of  liviDg  tmdor 
an  indulgent  climate;  and  when  we  thank  God  for  it,  we  rank  it 
with  the  olessings  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil ;  whereas  we  ought  to 
thank  God  for  the  wisdom  and  yirtue  of  living  under  a  good  go- 
vernment; for  a  good  government  is  the  first  of  national  duties. 
It  is  indeed  a  happiness,  and  one  which  demands  our  most  grateful 
thanks,  to  be  bom  under  one  which  spares  us  the  trouble  and  hazard 
of  changing  it :  but  a  people  bom  under  a  good  government  will 
probably  not  die  under  one,  if  they  conceive  of  it  as  of  an  indolent 
and  passive  happiness,  to  be  left  for  its  preservation  to  fortunate 
conjectures,  and  the  floating  and  variable  chances  of  incalculable 
events :  our  second  duty  is  to  keep  it  good. 

Among  our  national  faults,  have  we  any  instances  of  cmelty  or 
oppression  to  repent  of?  Can  we  look  round  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  east  to  west,  and  say  that  our  brother  hath  not  aught  against 
us?  If  such  instances  do  not  exist  under  our  immediate  eye,  do 
they  exist  anywhere  under  our  influence  and  jurisdiction  ?  There 
are  some,  whose  nerves,  rather  than  whose  principles,  cannot  bear 
cruelty ;  like  other  nuisances,  they  would  not  choose  it  in  sight,  but 
they  can  be  well  content  to  know  it  exists,  and  that  they  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  increase  of  their  income,  and  the  luxuries  of 
their  table.  Are  there  not  some  darker-colored  children  of  the  same 
£unily,  over  whom  we  assume  a  hard  and  unjust  control?  And 
have  not  these  our  brethren  aught  against  us?  If  we  suspect  they 
have,  would  it  not  become  us  anxiously  to  inquire  into  the  truth, 
that  we  may  deliver  our  souls?  But  if  we  know  it,  and  cannot 
help  knowine  it,  if  such  enormities  have  to  be  pressed  and  forced 
upon  our  notice,  till  they  are  become  flat  and  stale  in  the  public  ear, 
from  fulness  and  repetition,  and  satiety  of  proof;  and  if  they  are 
still  sanctioned  by  our  legislature,  defended  by  our  prinoes-— deep 
indeed  is  the  color  of  our  guilt  I  And  do  we  appoint  fasts,  and  make 
pretences  to  religion  ?  Do  we  pretend  to  be  shocked  at  the  princi- 
ples or  the  practices  of  neighboring  nations,  and  start  with  affected 
horror  at  the  name  of  Atheist?  Are  our  consciences  so  tender, 
and  our  hearts  so  hard?  Is  it  possible  we  should  meet  as  a  nation, 
and  knowing  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  these  things,  have  the  confi- 
dence to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  commerce  and  our 
colonies,  pre&ce  with  prayer  our  legislative  meetings,  and  then  de- 
liberate how  long  we  shall  continue  human  sacrifices?   Rather  let  us 

"  Never  praj  more,  abandon  all  remorse." 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  grimace  of  hypocrisy,  stand  up  for  what  we 
are,  and  Mdly  profess,  like  the  emperor  of  old,  that  every  thing  is 
sweet  from  which  money  is  extracted,  and  that  we  know  better  than 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  gain  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow-creature. 

A  JH$eommMthtmul,  Afraid  1788. 
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WHAT   IS   WAR? 

We  should  do  well  to  translate  this  word  WAR  into  language 
more  intelligible  to  us.  When  we  pay  our  army  and  our  nayy 
estimates^  let  us  set  down — so  much  for  killing,  so  much  for  maim- 
ing, 80  much  for  making  widows  and  orphans,  so  much  for  bringing 
£imine  upon  a  district,  so  much  for  corrupting  citizens  and  subjects 
into  spies  and  traitors,  so  much  for  ruining  industrious  tradesmen 
and  making  bankrupts,  so  much  for  letting  loose  the  demons  of 
fury,  rapine,  and  lust  within  the  fold  of  cultivated  society,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  most  ferocious  its  full  scope  and 
range  of  invention.  We  shall  by  this  means  know  what  we  have 
paid  our  money  for,  whether  we  have  made  a  good  bargain,  and 
whether  the  account  is  likely  to  pass— elsewhere.  We  must  take 
in,  too,  all  those  concomitant  circumstances  which  make  war,  oon- 
8tdered  as  battle,  the  least  part  of  itself.  We  must  fix  our  eyes, 
not  on  the  hero  returning  with  conquest,  nor  yet  on  the  gallant 
ojQBcer  dying  in  the  bed  of  honor  (?) — the  subject  of  picture  and  of 
song — ^but  on  the  private  soldier,  forced  into  the  service,  exhausted 
by  camp-sickness  and  fatigue ;  pale,  emaciated,  crawling  to  an  hos- 
pital with  the  prospect  of  life,  perhaps  a  long  life,  blasted,  useless, 
and  suffering.  We  must  think  of  the  uncounted  tears  of  her  who 
weeps  alcme,  because  the  only  being  who  shared  her  sentiments  is 
taken  from  her :  no  martial  music  sounds  in  xmison  with  her  feel- 
ings :  the  long  day  passes,  and  he  returns  not.  She  does  not  shed 
her  sorrows  over  his  grave,  for  she  has  never  learned  whether  he 
ever  had  one.  If  he  had  returned,  his  exertions  would  not  have 
been  remembered  individually,  for  he  only  made  a  small  impercep- 
tible part  of  a  human  machine,  called  a  regiment.  We  must  take 
in  the  long  sickness,  which  no  glory  soothes,  occasioned  by  distress 
of  mindy  anxiety,. and  ruined  fortunes.  These  are  not  fancy  pio- 
^ires ;  and  if  you  please  to  heighten  them,  you  can  every  one  of 
you  do  it  for  yourselves.  We  must  take  in  the  consequences,  felt 
perhaps  for  ages,  before  a  country,  which  has  been  completely  deso- 
lated, lifts  its  head  again :  like  a  torrent  of  lava,  its  worst  mischief 
is  not  the  first  overwhelming  ruin  of  towns  and  palaces,  but  the 
long  sterility  to  which  it  condemns  the  tract  it  has  covered  with 
its  stream.  Add  the  danger  to  regular  governments,  which  are 
changed  by  war,  sometimes  to  anarchy,  and  sometimes  to  despotism. 
Add  all  thesC;  and  then  let  us  think  when  a  general,  performing 
these  exploits,  is  saluted  with  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant,'' whether  the  plaudit  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  another  place. 

In  this  guilty  business  there  is  a  circumstance  which  greatly  ag- 
gravates its  guilt,  and  that  is  the  impiety  of  calling  upon  the  Divine 
Being  to  assist  us  in  it.  Almost  all  nations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  with  their  bad  passions  a  show  of  religion,  and  of  pre- 
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£su;ing  theflc  their  murders  with  prayers  and  the  solemnities  of  wor- 
ship. When  they  send  out  their  armies  to  desolate  a  country  and 
destroy  the  fair  face  of  nature,  they  have  the  presumption  to  hope 
that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  will  condescend  to  be  their  auxi- 
liary, and  to  enter  into  their  petty  and  despicable  contests.  Their 
prayer,  if  put  into  plain  language,  would  run  thus :  '<  God  of  love, 
&ther  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  we  arc  going  to  tear  in  pieces 
our  brethren  of  mankind,  but  our  strength  is  not  equal  to  our  fury ; 
we  beseech  thee  to  assist  us  in  the  worl:  of  slauffhter.  Oo  out,  we 
pray  thee,  with  our  fleets  and  armies ;  we  call  them  Christian,  and 
we  have  interwoven  in  our  banners  and  the  decorations  of  our  arms 
the  symbols  of  a  suffering  religion,  that  we  may  fight  under  the  cross 
upon  which  our  Saviour  died.  Whatever  mischief  we  do,  we  shall 
do  it  in  thy  name ;  we  hope,  therefore,  thou  wilt  protect  us  in  it. 
Thou,  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth, 
we  trust  thou  wilt  view  us  alone  with  partial  favor,  and  enable  uu 
to  bring  misery  upon  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe."  Now  if 
we  really  expect  such  prayers  to  be  answered,  we  are  the  weakest, 
if  not,  we  are  the  most  hypocritical,  of  beings. 

Tkitame  Diacemnt. 
AGAINST  INCONSISTENCY  IN   EXPECTATIONS. 

As  most  of  the  unhappiness  in  the  world  arises  rather  from  dis- 
appointed desires  than  from  positive  evil,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
aucnce  to  attain  just  notions  of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe, 
that  we  may  not  vex  ourselves  with  fruitless  wishes,  or  give  way  to 
groundless  and  unreasonable  discontent.  No  man  expects  to  pre- 
serve orange-trees  in  the  open  air  through  an  English  winter :. or 
when  he  has  planted  an  acorn,  to  see  it  become  a  large  oak  in  a  few 
months.  Now,  upon  an  accurate  inspection,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  oider  of  the  intellectual 
system,  laws  as  determinate,  fixed,  and  invariable  as  any  in  Newton's 
Frincipia.  The  progress  of  vegetation  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
growth  of  habit ;  nor  is  the  power  of  attraction  more  clearly  proved 
than  the  force  of  affection  or  the  influence  of  example.  l4ie  man, 
therefore,  who  has  well  studied  the  operations  of  nature  in  mind  as 
well  as  matter,  will  acquire  a  certain  moderation  and  equity  in  his 
claims  upon  Providence.  He  never  will  be  disappoint^  either  in 
himself  or  others.  He  will  act  with  precision;  and  expect  that 
effect  and  that  alone  from  his  efforts,  which  they  are  naturally 
adapted  to  produce.  For  want  of  this,  men  of  merit  and  integrity 
often  censure  the  dispositions  of  Providence  for  suffering  charaicters 
they  deroise  to  run  away  with  advantages  which,  they  yet  know, 
ore  purchased  by  such  means  as  a  high  and  noble  spirit  could  never 
submit  to.  If  you  refuse  to  nay  the  price,  why  expect  the  pur- 
ohaae?    We  should  eonsider  mis  world  a0  a  great  mart  of  com- 
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meroe^  where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities, 
riches,  ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing 
is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labor,  our  ingenuity, 
is  80  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject;  but  stand  to  your  own 
judgm^it }  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have  purchased  one 
thinff,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess  another  which  you  did  not 
piin£a8e.  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  that  a 
steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end, 
will  generally  insure  success.  Would  you,  for  instance,  be  rich  f 
Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the  sacrificing  every  thing 
else  to?  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands  have  become  so  from 
the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  articles  of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must  give 
up  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free,  unsuspi- 
etooa  temper.  If  you  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  coarse- 
spun  and  vulgar  honesty.  Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals 
which  you  brought  with  you  from  the  schools  must  be  considerably 
lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jealous  and  worldly- 
minded  prudence.  You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things ; 
and  for  the  nice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fi^t  as  possible.  You 
must  shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed 
your  understanding  with  plain,  household  truths.  In  short,  you 
must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  re- 
fine yoor  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  with- 
out turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  '<  But  I 
cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like  this — ^I  feci  a  spirit  above  it."  'Tis 
well :  be  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may  be  purchased— 
by  steady  application,  and  long,  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  bo  wise.  *'  But,"  says  the  man 
of  letters,  '^  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow  who 
cannot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a 
fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life."  But  was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune 
that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth  in  study  and  retire- 
ment? Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight 
lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  spring? 
You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry. 
"  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  -my  labors  V  What  reward  I 
A  large,  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged  from  vulgai  fears,  and 
perturbations,  and  prejudices;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
the  works  of  man-^— of  God.  A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind, 
pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection. 
A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas ;  and  the  conscious  dignity  of 
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Buperior  intelligence.  Good  heaven  !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask 
besides  ? 

"  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Providence 
that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow,  should  have  amassed 
wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  V*  Not  in  the  least.  He  made 
himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty  for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his 
bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence  be- 
cause he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow 
with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  I  have  not  Uiese  things, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  not 
desired  them;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better.  I  have 
chosen  my  lot.     I  am  content  and  satisfied. 

You  are  a  modest  man ;  you  love  quiet  and  independence,  and 
have  a  delicacy  and  resen^e  in  your  temper  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald  of 
your  own  merits.  Be  content  then  with  a  modest  retirement,  with 
the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the  praises  of  a  blameless 
heart,  and  a  delicate,  ingenuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splendid  dis- 
tinctions of  the  world  to  those  who  can  better  scramble  for  them. 

There  is  no  one  quality  gives  so  much  dignity  to  a  character  as 
consistency  of  conduct.  Even  if  a  man's  pursuits  be  wrong  and 
unjustifiable,  yet  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  steadiness  and  vigor, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  The  most  characteristic  mark 
of  a  great  mind  is  to  choose  some  one  important  object,  and  pursue 
it  through  life.  It  was  this  made  Caesar  a  great  man.  His  object 
was  ambition ;  he  pursued  it  steadily,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  it  every  interfering  passion  or  inclination. 

There  is  a  pretty  passage  in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  where  Ju- 
piter complains  to  Cupid,  that  though  he  has  had  so  many  intrigues, 
he  was  never  sincerely  beloved.  "  Li  order  to  be  loved,"  says  Cupid, 
'^  you  must  lay  aside  your  segis  and  your  thunderbolts,  and  you  must 
curl  and  perfume  your  hair,  and  place  a  garland  on  your  head,  and 
walk  with  a  soft  step,  and  assume  a  winning,  obsequious  deportment." 
"  But,"  replied  Jupiter,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  resign  so  much  of  my 
dignity."  "  Then,"  returns  Cupid,  "  leave  oflf  desiring  to  be  loved." 
He  wanted  to  be  Jupiter  and  Adonis  at  the  same  time.         *        * 

There  is  a  cast  of  manners  peculiar  and  becoming  to  each  age, 
sex,  and  profession;  one,  therefore,  should  not  throw  out  illiberal 
and  commonplace  censures  against  another.  Each  is  perfect  in  its 
kind.  A  woman  as  a  woman :  a  tradesman  as  a  tradesman.  We 
are  often  hurt  by  the  brutality  and  sluggish  conceptions  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  not  considering  that  some  there  must  be  to  bo  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  .water,  and  that  cultivated  genius/  or  even  any  great 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  their  moral  feelings,  would  be  a  real  mis- 
fortune to  them. 
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Let  us  then  study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  miud.  The  man 
who  is  master  of  this  science  will  know  what  to  expect  from  every 
one.  From  this  man,  wise  advice ;  from  that,  cordial  sympathy ; 
frmn  another,  casual  entertainment.  The  passions  and  inclinations 
of  others  are  his  tools,  which  he  can  use  with  as  much  precision  as  he 
would  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  he  can  as  readily  make  allow- 
uioe  for  the  workings  of  vanity,  or  the  hias  of  self-interest  in  his 
friends,  as  for  the  power  of  friction,  or  the  irregularities  of  the 
aoedle. 

THE  mouse's  petition.* 

Oh  hear  a  pensWe  prisoner's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  sighs ; 
And  neyer  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit, 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  the  approaching  mom, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd. 

And  spurned  a  tyrant's  chain, 
Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 

A  free-bom  moose  detain ! 

Oh  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ! 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  soatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply; 
Bat  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny-^ 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air. 

Are  blessings  widely  given ; 
Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 

The  common  gifts  of  Heaven. 

The  well-taught,  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casta  round  the  world  an  equal  eye, 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 

If  mind — as  ancient  sages  taught — 

A  never-dying  flame. 
Still  shifts  through  matter's  varying  forms. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  you  crush, 
A  brother's  soul  you  find ; 

*  Foand  in  the  trap  where  he  had  heen  oonftned  all  nl^ht  by  Dr.  Prieatlej,  ibr  the  <ak»  ot 
experimenta  with  different  kinds  of  air.  • 
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And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 
Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  aU  of  life  we  share. 
Lot  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  aU  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 

With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 
And  eyery  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 

Beneath  thy  roof  be  found. 

So  when  destruction  lurks  unseen, 

Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share, 
May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 

And  break  the  hidden  snare  I 


TO   WUJJAM   WILBERFORCE.* 

Cease,  Wilberforce,*  to  urge  thy  generous  aim  I 
Thy  Country  knows  the  sin,  and  stands  the  shame ! 
The  Preacher,  Poet,  Senator  in  vain 
Has  rattled  in  her  sight  the  Negro's  chain ; 
In  yain,  to  thy  white  standard  gathering  round. 
Wit,  Worth,  and  Parts  and  Eloquence  are  found : 
In  yain,  to  push  to  birth  thy  great  design, 
Contending  chiefs  and  hostUc  virtues  join ; 
All,  from  conflicting  ranks,  of  power  possest 
To  rouse,  to  melt,  or  to  inform  the  breast 
Where  season'd  tools  of  Avarice  prevail, 
A  Nation's  eloquence,  combined,  must  fail : 
Each  flimsy  sophistry  by  turns  they  try; 
The  plausive  argument,  the  daring  lie, 
The  artful  gloss  that  moral  sense  confounds, 
The  acknowledged  thirst  of  gain  Uiat  honor  wounds : 
Bane  of  ingenuous  minds !  the  unfeeling  sneer, 
Which  sudden  turns  to  stone  the  falling  tear : 
They  search  assiduous,  with  inverted  skill, 
For  forms  of  wrong,  and  precedents  of  ill ; 
With  impious  mockery  wrest  the  sacred  page. 
And  glean  up  crimes  from  each  remoter  age : 
Wrung  Nature's  tortures,  shuddering,  while  you  tell, 
From  scofiSng  fiends  bursts  forth  the  laugh  of  hell ; 
In  Britain's  senate,  Misery's  pangs  give  birth 

To  jests  unseemly,  and  to  horrid  mirth 

Forbear !  thy  virtues  but  provoke  our  doom, 
And  swell  the  account  of  vengeance  yet  to  come ; 

•  On  the  R<>}ectlon  of  the  BDl  (or  Abolhhlnp:  the  Slave  Trade,  1791. 

•  '*  Mr.  W'ilberfurce  is  the  yeiy  model  of  a  reformer:  ardent  wtUtoot  tnrbulenee,  mild  with- 
out timidity  or  coldness;  neither  yielding  to  difBcnlUe^  nor  di»turl>ed  or  exaaperatad  by 
Uiem;  patient  and  meek,  yet  intrepid:  juMt  and  charitable  even  to  his  most  mali^piant  enc- 
mies;  unwearied  in  every  experiment  to  disarm  the  prqiudices  ct  his  more  rational  and  d)»- 
interested  opponents;  and  supporting  tho  zoal,  without  dangerously  exdUng  the  paEsions  of 
his  adherentB.**— MACKDtToqy. 
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For,  not  nnmark'd  in  Hearen's  impartial  plan, 
Shall  man,  proad  worm,  contemn  his  fellow*man ! 
For  jou,  whose  tempered  ardor  long  has  borne 
Untired  the  labor,  and  nnmoved  the  scorn ; 
In  Virtue's  foiii  be  inscribed  your  fame, 
And  uttered  yours  with  Howard's  honor'd  name ; 
Friends  of  the  friendless — Hail,  ye  generous  band ! 
Whose  efforts  yet  arrest  Heaven's  lifted  hand. 
Around  whose  steady  brows,  in  union  bright, 
The  ciric  wreath  and  Christian's  palm  unite: 
Your  merit  stands,  no  greater  and  no  less, 
Without,  or  with  the  varnish  of  success : 
But  seek  no  more  to  break  a  nation's  fall. 
For  ye  have  saved  yourselves — and  that  is  all. 
Succeeding  times  your  struggles,  and  their  fate, 
With  mingled  shame  and  triumph  shall  relate ; 
While  faithful  History,  in  her  various  page, 
Marking  the  features  of  this  motley  age. 
To  shed  a  glory,  and  to  fix  a  stain. 
Tells  how  you  strove,  and  that  you  strove  in  vain. 


YE  ARE  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Salt  of  the  earth,  ye  virtuous  few, 

Who  season  human-kind ; 
Light  of  the  world,  whose  cheering  ray 
.  Ulumes  the  realms  of  mind : 

Where  Misery  spreads  her  deepest  shade, 

Your  strong  compassion  glows : 
From  your  blest  lips  the  balm  distils, 

That  softens  mortal  woes. 

By  dying  beds,  in  prison  glooms. 

Your  frequent  steps  arc  found ; 
Angels  of  love !  you  hover  near. 

To  bind  the  stranger's  wound. 

Yon  wash  with  tears  the  bloody  page 

Which  human  crimes  deform : 
When  vengeance  threats,  your  prayers  ascend, 

And  break  the  gathering  storm. 

As  down  the  summer  stream  of  vice 

The  thoughtless  many  glide ; 
Upward  you  steer  your  steady  bark. 

And  stem  the  rushing  tide. 

Where  guilt  her  foul  contagion  breathes, 

And  golden  spoils  allure ; 
Unspotted  still  your  garments  shine — 

Your  hands  are  ever  pure. 

Whene'er  you  touch  the  poet's  lyre, 

A  loftier  strain  is  heard ; 
Each  ardent  thought  is  yours  alone, 

And  every  burning  word. 
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Yours  is  the  laree  expaiiBire  thoag)it» 

The  high  heroic  deed ; 
Exile  and  chains  to  you  are  dear— - 

To  you  'tis  sweet  to  bleed. 

You  lift  on  high  the  warning  Toioe, 

When  public  ills  preyail ; 
Yours  is  the  writing  on  the  wall 

That  turns  the  tyrant  pale. 

And  yours  is  all  through  History's  rolls 

The  kindling  bosom  feels ; 
And  at  your  tomb,  with  throbbing  heart, 

The  fond  enthusiast  kneels. 

In  every  faith,  through  eyery  clime. 

Your  pilgrim  steps  we  trace ; 
And  shrines  are  dress*d,  and  temples  rise. 

Each  hallow'd  spot  to  grace ; 

And  poeans  loud,  in  eyeiry  tongue, 

And  choral  hymns  resound ; 
And  lengthening  honors  hand  your  name 

To  time's  remotest  bound. 

Proceed !  your  race  of  glory  run, 

Your  virtuous  toils  endure ! 
You  come,  commisslon'd  from  on  high. 

And  your  reward  is  sure. 


REGINALD  HEBER,   1788^1826. 

Reqinald  IIeber,  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Reginald  Heber,  was  bom  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1783.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  precocity 
of  talent,  docility  of  temper,  a  love  of  reading,  and  a  veneration  for  religion. 
The  eagerness,  indeed,  with  which  he  read  the  Bible  in  his  early  years,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  remembered  it,  were  quite  remarkable.  Alter  completing 
the  usual  course  of  elementary  instruction,  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1800.  In  the  first  year  he  gained  the  universi^  prise  for  Latin  verse,  and  in 
1803  he  wrote  his  poem  of  "Palestine,"  which  was  received  with  distinguished 
applause.'  His  academical  career  was  brilliant  firom  its  commencement  to  its 
close.  After  taking  his  degree,  and  gaining  the  university  prise  for  the  best 
English  prose  essay,  he  set  ou^  in  1806,  on  a  oontinental  tour.  He  retomed  the 
following  year,  and  in  1807  "  took  orders,"  and  was  settled  in  Hodne^  in  Shrop- 

I  **  Such  a  poem,  compomd  at  rach  on  age,  has  Indeed  some,  but  not  many,  panUels  ta  our 
language.  lU  oopiouR  diction,  Its  perfect  numbens  Its  images  so  well  diosiMi,  diversilled  so 
happily,  and  treated  with  ik>  much  discretion  and  good  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  ample  knowi. 
ledgfl  of  Scripture  and  of  writings  illuntrative  of  Scripture  displayed  In  it— all  these  things 
might  haTO  socmoil  to  bc^poak  the  work  at  a  man  who  'had  boon  long  diooiing  and  begun 
loie,'  rather  than  of  a  striplins  of  nineteen.*' — iimaieri^  Bariew,  zzzv.  461. 
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ihii^  where  for  many  yeftra  he  discharged  the  dudes  of  hii  large  x>ari8h  with  the 
moft  exemplary  aasidoity.^ 

In  1809  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a  series  of  hymns,  "appro- 
priate for  Sundays  and  principal  holidays  of  the  year."  In  1812,  he  commenced 
a  ''  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and  published  a  yolnme  of  "  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions," the  trandotions  being  chiefly  from  Pindar.  After  being  advanced  to  two 
or  three  ecclesiastical  preferments,  in  1822  he  receired  the  offer  of  the  bishopric 
of  Calcutta,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton.  Never,  it  is  believed, 
did  any  man  accept  an  office  from  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  Ue  was  in  the  posses* 
eion  of  affluence — had  the  fairest  prospects  before  him — and  had  recently  built  at 
Uodnet  a  parsonage-house,  combining  every  comfort  with  elegance  and  beauty. 
But  his  exalted  piety  considered  this  coU  as  a  call  from  Heaven,  from  which  he 
might  not  shrink,  and  ho  resolutely  determined  to  obey  the  summons.  Accord- 
iogly,  in  1823,  he  embarked  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  ''with  a  field 
before  him  that  might  challenge  the  labors  of  mi  aposUe,  and,  we  will  venture  to 
lay,  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  in  him  as  has  rested  on  any  man  la 
these  latter  days."  Indcod,  ho  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  fill  this  high  and 
responsible  station,  as  well  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  temper  as  by  his 
talents,  learning,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  entered  with  great 
earnestness  upon  his  duties,  and  hod  already  made  many  long  journeys  through 
his  extensive,  field  of  labor,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  an  apoplectic  fity 
which  seized  him  while  bathing,  at  Tritchinopoli,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1826. 

Besides  the  works  of  Bbbop  Hober  already  mentioned,  there  was  published, 
after  his  death,  ''  Parish  Sermons  at  Hodnet,"  in  two  volumes,  and  a  **  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay," 
in  two  volumes.  A  number  of  his  sermons,  and  charges  to  his  diocese,  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life ;  and  from  these  we  select  the  following,  from  a  sermon 
delivered  at  the  consecration  of  a  church  near  Benares,  upon 


NATIONS  RESPONSIBLE  TO  GOD. 

K  the  Israelites  were  endowed,  beyond  the  nations  of  mankind, 
vith  wise  and  righteous  htws,  with  a  fertile  and  almost  impregnable 
territory,  with  a  race  of  valiant  and  yictorious  kings,  and  a  God 
who  (while  they  kept  his  ways)  was  a  wall  of  fire  against  their 
enemies  round  about  them ;  if  the  kings  of  the  wilderness  did  them 
homage,  and  the  lion-banner  of  David  and  Solomon  was  reflected 
at  once  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates — ^it  was  that  the 
way  of  the  Lord  might  be  made  known  by  their  means  upon  earth, 
and  that  the  saving  health  of  the  Messiah  might  become  conspicuous 
to  all  nations. 

*  **  While  faMmrnbent  of  Hodnet,  Heber  had  an  opportunity  of  affording  the  world  an  i1Io» 
trkmj  example  of  the  hi)f;hest  Intellectual  culture  and  the  finest  natunJ  taste  beinc  made 
perfeetly  oompatible  wiUi  the  mort  faithful  discharge  of  the  humblest  religioos  and  moral 
duti«0 — tbe  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reproof  of  the  erring,  the  visitation  of  the  rick, 
and  the  conmlation  of  the  lieroaToil ;  and,  in  hi^  leisure  mnmeutM,  he  thcr<i  also  took  delight 
hi  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  snatches  of  saorod  verse."— J>.  U.  Mouu 
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It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  the  nation  to  which  we  onrselves 
belong  is  a  great,  a  valiant,  and  an  understanding  nation ;  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  give  iis  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets — a 
commerce  by  which  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth  are  become 
our  allies,  our  tributaries,  I  had  almost  said  our  neighbors ;  and  by 
means  (when  regarded  as  human  meanS;  and  distinct  from  his  mys- 
terious providence)  so  inadequate,  as  to  excite  our  alarm  as  well  as 
wonder — ^the  sovereignty  over  these  wide  and  populous  heathen 
lands.  But  is  it  for  our  sakes  that  he  has  given  us  these  good  gifts, 
and  wrought  these  great  marvels  in  our  fevor  ?  Are  we  not  rather 
set  up  on  high  in  the  earth,  that  we  may  show  forth  the  light  by 
which  we  are  guided,  and  be  the  honored  instruments  of  diffusing 
those  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  through  every  land  where 
our  will  is  law,  through  every  tribe  where  our  wisdom  is  held  in 
reverence,  and  in  every  distant  isle  which  our  winged  vessels  visit  ? 
If  we  value,  then,  (as  who  does  not  value?)  our  renown  among 
mankind;  if  we  exult  (as  who  can  help  exulting?)  in  the  privi- 
leges which  the  providence  of  God  has  conferred  on  the  British 
nation ;  if  we  are  thankful  (and  God  forbid  we  should  be  other- 
wise) for  the  means  of  usefulness  in  our  power ;  and  if  we  love  (as 
who  does  not  love  ?)  our  native  land,  its  greatness  and  prosperity, 
let  us  see  that  we,  each  of  us  in  his  station,  are  promoting  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  by  example,  by  exertion,  by  liberality,  by  the 
practice  of  Christian  justice  and  every  virtue,  the  extension  of  God's 
truth  among  men,  and  the  honor  of  that  holy  name  whereby  we 
are  called.  There  have  been  realms  before  as  famous  as  our  own, 
and  (in  relation  to  the  then  extent  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world) 
as  powerful  and  as  wealthy,  of  which  the  traveller  sees  nothing  now 
but  ruins  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  or  where  the  mariner  only 
finds  a  rock  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets.  Nineveh  once  reigned 
over  the  east;  but  where  is  Nineveh  now?  T}^re  had  once  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  but  what  is  become  of  Tyre  ?  But  if  the 
repentance  of  Nineveh  had  been  persevered  in,  her  towers  would 
have  stood  to  this  day.  Had  the  daughter  of  Tyre  brought  her 
gifts  to  the  temple  of  God,  she  would  have  continued  a  queen  for 
ever. 

THE   STREAM  OP  LIFE. 

Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at 
first  glides  down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful  murmur- 
ing of  the  little  brook  and  the  winding  of  its  grassy  border.  The 
trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads^  the  flowers  on  the 
brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  young  hands ;  we  are  happy 
in  hope,  and  we  grasp  ea^rly  at  the  beauties  around  ns — but  the 
stream  hurries  on^  and  stm  our  hands  are  empty. 
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Our  oonrse  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  deeper 
flood,  amid  objects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated 
bj  the  moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passingbefore  us; 
we  are  excited  by  some  short-lived  disappointment.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  behind  us. 
We  may  be  shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  be  delayed;  whether  rough 
or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  toward  its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  its  waves  is  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  land  lessens  firom  our  eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up 
around  us,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  until 
of  our  farther  voyage  there  is  no  witness  save  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal. 


The  poems  of  Bishop  Heber  are  distingaished  m  chaste,  pleasing,  and  elegant 
Mrapositions,  and  there  are  passages  in  his  **  Palestine"  which  pass  Arom  the  mag- 
nificent almost  into  the  rablirae.  Bat  his  "  Hymns*'  have  been  bj  far  the  most 
popular  of  his  prodncUons, — the  farorites  in  the  Christian  church  among  all  deno- 
minations. Indeed,  in  purity  and  eleraUon  of  sentiment,  in  simple  pathos,  in  deep 
ferror  and  eloquent  earnestness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  superior  to 
them  in  the  range  of  sacred  lyric  poetry. 

PALESTINE. 

Keft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen  I  forgotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 
While  suns  onbless'd  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  wayworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring  ? 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  yiew'd  ? 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  7 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate, 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait. 
No  prophet-bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song ; 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  are  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy-shade. 


THE  ISRAELITES  DELIVERED  FROM  THEIR  OPPRESSORS. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below  I 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car— 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation^s  war ; 
Alas  1  how  few !     Then,  soft  as  Elim*8  well. 
The  precious  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  feU. 
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And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 

The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn, 

The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  sabdued, 

In  faltering  accents  sobb'd  his  gratitude, — 

Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 

The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound  ; 

And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 

The  struggling  spirit  throbb'd  in  Miriam's  breast 

She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 

The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 

Pour'd  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild,  sweet  harmony. 

*< Where  now,"  she  sang,  **the  tall  Egyptian  spear? 

On's  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  f 

Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 

Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed !" 

And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang. 

From  tribe  to  tribe  the  marshal  thunder  rang, 

And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread — 

'*  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  !'* 


j\auatu. 


THE  RISE  OF   SALEM. 

Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the  lonely  plain, 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 
Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roll, 
And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 
Yet  shall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restored. 
Not  built  in  murder ; — ^planted  by  the  sword. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise :  Thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  his  chastening  hand  has  made. 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway. 
And  burst  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring : 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  sing  I 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  forlorn. 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn : 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield. 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  wide  waving  o'er  the  land, 
The  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  wand ; 
Courts  the  bright  vision  of  descending  power. 
Tells  every  gate  and  measures  every  tower, 
And  chides  the  tardy  seals  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destined  reign. 

And  who  is  He  ?  the  vast,  the  awful  form, 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandall'd  with  the  storm  t 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread. 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And  hark  I  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
His  dreadful  voice,  that  time  shall  be  no  morel 

Lo !  cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
Lo !  thrones  are  let,  and  every  saint  if  there  I 
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£arth*t  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awful  sway. 

The  mountains  worship  and  the  isles  obey ; 

Nor  sun  nor  moon  they  need — ^nor  day  nor  night ; 

God  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light : 

And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come, 

Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home  ? 

On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offspring  reign, 

And  the  dry  bones  be  warm'd  with  Life  again. 

Hark !  white-robed  crowds  their  deep  hosannas  raise. 

And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise ; 

Ten  thousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  song, 

Ten  thousand  thousand  saints  the  strain  prolong : 

'*  Worthy  the  Lamb  I  omnipotent  to  save, 

Who  died,  who  Uves,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave  I' 


THE   LILIES   OP  THE  FIELD. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  I 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  I 

Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 

" Mortal,  fly  firom  doubt  and  sorrow; 

Qod  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

"  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  ? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Than  we,  poor  citizens  of  air  ? 
Barns  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we, 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

**  One  there  lives,  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  there  lives,  who.  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall : 
Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time, 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  A*om  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow !' 


i»» 


TO   HIS  WIFE. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love. 
How  fast  would  evening  fail 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
Listening  the  nightingale ! 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  I 

10» 
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I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When,  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga*8  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
On  broad  Ilindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates 

Nor  mild  Mulwah  detain ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee !  * 


WHY  STAND  YE  IDLE? 

The  God  of  glory  walks  his  round, 

From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound, 

'*  No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here ! 

*•  Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright. 
Whose  hands  are  strong,  whoso  hearts  are  clear, 

Waste  not  of  hope  the  morning  light  I 
Ah,  fools !  why  stand  ye  idle  here? 

*  "  Marriage  \b  an  InfttituUon  calculated  for  a  conatant  acene  of  a^  much  delif^L^  as  our 
being  ia  capable  of  Two  perrons  who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  apeoSM,  with 
ddiiicu  to  bo  each  other's  mntnal  romfbrt  and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action  bound 
thiimM.*lTOH  to  1)0  frood-humorcd,  affable,  disoreet,  forgiving^  patient,  andjoyful,  with  respect 
to  each  other's  frailties  and  imperfections,  to  the  end  of  thoir  Urea.  The  wiser  of  the  two 
(and  it  alwajTs  happens  one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake,  keep  things  fVom 
outrage  with  the  utmoftt  sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserred.  (as  I  have  often 
said,)  the  most  indifleront  circumstance  administers  delight.  Their  oonditibn  is  an  endleaa 
source  of  new  gratifications.  The  married  man  can  say,  *<  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the 
world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love,  that  will  reeeiye  me  with  jory  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obli^ired  to  double  her  kindniBSB  and  careiSM  of  me  ftom  the  gloom  with 
which  she  kcos  me  oTercast  I  need  not  disacrablo  Uie  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable 
there ;  that  Tery  sorrow  quickens  her  tdfoctloD.**— S*0tu^  ^^veetafor,  No.  400. 
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**  Oh,  as  the  griefs  ye  would  assuage 

That  wait  on  life's  declining  year, 
Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age. 

And  work  your  Maker's  business  here  I 

**  And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gray 

Foretell  your  latest  travail  near, 
How  swiftly  fades  your  worthless  day ! 

And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  here  7 

**  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one ! 

But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 
Through  endless  years  the  guilt  must  moan 

Of  moments  lost  and  wasted  here !" 

Oh  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored. 

To  whom  the  sinner's  soul  is  dear. 
Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Lord ! 

And  grant  us  grace  to  please  thee  here ! 


ON   THE  DEATH  OF   HIS  BROTHER. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb ! 

Thy  Saviour  has  pass'd  through  its  portal  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  we  no  longer  behold  thee. 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee. 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  Sinless  has  died ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  and,  its  mansion  forsaking. 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  linger'd  long ; 

But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beam'd  on  thy  waking. 
And  the  sound  which  thou  hcard'st  was  the  Seraphim's  song! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian  and  guide ; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died !  * 


EPIPHANY. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 

*  The  followinf  §tannui  were  written  afl  an  nddition  to  the  aboro  hymn,  bj  an  EngUdi 
clergyman,  on  hearing  of  the  decesBo  of  the  author : — 

''Thou  art  gone  to  the  grarcl  and  whole  nations  bemoan  thee. 
Who  caught  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace : 
Yet  gratefiH,  they  still  in  their  hearts  shall  enthrone  thoe, 
And  no'er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memories  cease. 

"Thou  art  gone  to  the  gniTel  but  thy  work  shall  not  perish — 
That  work  which  the  Spirit  of  wifdnni  hnth  blest; 
His  strength  shall  sustain  it,  Hit*  comforts  shall  cherish, 
And  make  It  to  prosper,  thongh  thou  art  at  rest." 
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Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ! 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all  I 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  deTotion, 

Odors  of  Edom,  and  offerings  diyino  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ooeon, 

Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure ; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  1 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  1 


ROBERT  POLLOK,    1799—1827. 


Ix  1827,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  appoaranco  of  a  new  epio — a  religions 
poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled,  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  by  Robert  PoUok,  a  young 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  Few  works  before  ever  became  so 
rapidly  and  extensively  popular.  It  was  read  with  eagerness  by  all  classes,  and 
passed  through  numerous  editions ;  and,  by  many,  it  was  pronounced  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  in  our  language  since  the  Paradise  Lost  Some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  the  author  a  genius  and  a  power  equal  to  Milton. 
This,  of  coarse,  was  extravagant  But,  after  the  first  excitement  passed  away, 
the  literary  world  settled  down  in  the  well-matured  conviction  that  the  "  Course 
of  Time"  is  a  poem  of  extraordinary  power,  and  destined  to  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.' 

Hubert  Pollok,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Renfrewshire,'  Scotlnnd,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1799.  While  a  mere  boy  be  was  remarkably  thoughtful,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  displayed  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  capacity  for  enjoying 
them  by  no  means  common.    After  going  through  the  ordinary  preparatory  stu- 


1  «  The  *  Course  of  Time'  b  a  very  oxtraonllnanr  poem :  vart  In  Its  conception — rvit  in  Its 
plan — Taxt  In  its  materinl!) — and  Ta5t,  if  very  far  from  perfect,  in  its  achievument  The  won- 
derful thing  i^  indocd,  that  it  in  8uch  as  wo  find  it  and  not  U^t  its  imperfections  are  nume- 
ronn.  It  hat  nothing  at  all  savoring  of  the  little  or  conrcntional  about  it;  for  he  passed  at 
once  fn)m  the  merely  elegant  and  groceftil.  M'ith  Yonng.  Blair,  and  Oowper  for  hia  guides, 
hw  muse  strove  with  unwearied  wing  to  attain  the  high,  severe,  serene  region  of  Miltoa; 
and  ho  was  at  least  iiurce«i:fal  in  oarnesta«»8  of  purpose,  in  soloQinity  of  tone,  and  in  vigor 
and  variety  of  illustratioa.*' — D.  M.  Mou. 

•  On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  due  west  from  Edinburgh. 
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diet,  he  ms  sent  to  ihe  Unirenitj  of  Gbtsgow,  where  he  stndied  theology  for  five 
jtnTSf  nnder  Br.  Dick.  He  had  hardly  entered  npon  his  professional  duties,  when 
his  health,  enfeebled  by  ezeessive  application  to  his  studies,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion  of  his  great  poem,  became  so  much  impaired  that  his  frieqds  urged  him  to 
tzy  the  climate  of  southern  Europe.  He,  therefore,  shortly  after  the  publicatioii 
of  his  poem,  in  1827,  in  company  with  his  sister,  departed  on  his  journey.  But 
he  was  enabled  to  get  no  farther  than  to  the  south  of  Bngland.  His  disease 
(consumption)  increased  to  snob  a  degree  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  his  death  took  place  at  Shirley  Common,  Southampton,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 182r.« 

Few  youthful  poets  hare  excited  so  much  interest  as  Robert  PoIIok.  Like 
Henry  Kirke  White,  he  died  young.  Like  him,  his  muse  was  the  handmaid  of 
Tirtne  and  religion,  to  both  of  whioh  his  studies  were  eonseorated.  On  him,  as  on 
White,  consumption  "laid  her  hand,"  and  he  as  constantly  ''nursed  the  pinion 
that  impelled  the  steeL"  Each  fell  a  martyr  to  too  severe  application  to  study; 
and  each  will  be  remembered  and  loved  as  long  as  genius  united  to  virtue  and 
piety  has  friends  among  men. 

**  The  Course  of  Time*  is  in  ten  books,  and  the  object  of  the  poet  is  to  describe 
the  spiritual  life  and  destiny  of  man ;  and  he  varies  his  religious  speculations 
with  episodical  pictures  and  narratives,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  ^-irtue  and  vice. 
It  has  been  said,  "  The  whole  stoiy  may  be  given  in  a  sentence.  Many  ages  after 
the  end  of  our  world,  a  spirit  firom  one  of  the  numerous  worlds  existing  in  space, 
on  his  flight  toward  heaven,  discovers  the  abode  of  lost  men  in  helL  Reaching 
heaven,  he  inquires  of  two  spirits,  who  welcome  his  arrival  there,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  wretchedness  he  had  just  witnessed.  The  two,  unable  fully  to 
answer,  conduct  the  inquirer  to  a  bard  who  once  lived  on  earth,  and  he,  in  answer- 
ing their  inqidries,  relates  the  history  of  man,  firom  the  creation  to  the  judgmenL" 
This  plan,  simple  and  limited  as  to  plot,  is  boundless  as  to  range ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation,  unfettered,  soars  far  and  wide.  Though  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  unequal, 
it  abounds  with  passages  that  will  rank  with  the  best  poetry  in  our  language ; 
and  if  many  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  author's  religious  speculations,  all 
will  unite  hi  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done,  and  in  sincere  regret  that  his  life 
was  not  spared  longer  to  do  more  to  moke  mankind  wiser  and  better. 

HAPPINESS. 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went«  with  Justice  went. 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 

'  "  Voat  Pollok  gave  his  mamiflerlpt  to  the  press  firom  a  dying  hand.  I^evera]  of  the  books 
had  been  eopied  over  Ibr  him  by  a  female  hand,  on  account  of  hh  Increadng  debill^.  On 
the  24th  of  Mardi,  1827,  'The  Oourm  of  Time*  was  given  to  the  world;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  its  author  was  removed  from  it.  But  not  only  bad  he  not  lived 
Ib  vain — the  great  object  of  his  life  bad  been  aooompUshed  In  the  pabUcaticm  of  his  poem ; 
and  it  la  pleaaant  to  know,  that  the  news  of  Its  suooeas  shed  a  sunshine  around  his  early 
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Bound  up,  A  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiyen ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fannM ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wish'd  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Uappiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 


A  MOTHEB's  love — HAPPINESS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

What  tongue ! — ^no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'erflow'd 

The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 

The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisp'd  her  name 

As  living  jewels  dropp'd  unstain'd  from  heaTen, 

That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem 

Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue ! 

And  who  hath  not  been  ravish'd,  as  she  pass'd 

With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones. 

Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 

Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace? 

All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  oft 

Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 

Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relax'd 

My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 

And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-iield, 

And  watch'd  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flower— 

Which  oft,  unask'd,  they  brought  me,  and  bestow'd 

With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 

Of  praise — and  answer'd  curious  questions,  put 

In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 

And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new ; 

And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 

Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  things ! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes. 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true  1  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night  1 


THE   MISER. 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  further  gone ; 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian-angel  quite  given  up^ 
The  Miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.    Ill-guided  wretch  I 
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Thoa  inight*st  liaYe  seen  him  At  the  midnight  hour, 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 
Ascended  up  to  God — ^in  wasteful  hall, 
With  Tigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapp'd  in  most  debasing  rags-^ 
Thou  might'st  hare  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 
And  as  his  thierish  fancy  seem'd  to  hear 
«  The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarm'd. 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 
That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright, 
And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  liying  soul, 
Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 
Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargain'd  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 
Illustrious  fool !     Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  I 
lie  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  droTe  the  poor 
Away  unalms'd ;  and  midst  abundance  died^ 
Sorest  of  eTils--died  of  utter  want  I 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Not  unremomber'd  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.     Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  Tain ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart. 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need'st. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair. 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  fiaithful  friend. 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit 
Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forgot 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  utter'd  all  the  soul, 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soar'd  into  the  skies, 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth, 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares, 
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And  talk*d  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  beayen ! 

These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men, 

And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  aTails 

My  mention  of  their  names  ?    Before  the  throne 

They  stand  illustrious  *mong  the  loudest  harps. 

And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs— 

For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends  i 

And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 

Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still ;  « 

So  grows  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 


COMMUNINGS  WITH  NATURE. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  yast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sow'd  herself, 
And  reap'd  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 
^Vhose  minstrel  brooks;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and  stars; 
"Whose  organ-choir  the  Yoice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds ;  whoso  lovers  flowers ; 
AVhose  orators. the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
I'rospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  waird  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storms. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  withont  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoy'd  when  forth  he  walk'd. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought  naught, 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thought*, 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold, 
Or  give  idea  of  to  those  who  read. 


nature's  teachings. 

The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  come, 
To  teach  men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  pass'd, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.     The  gentle  flowers 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talk'd  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  dews  came  down  unseen  at  evening-tidey 
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And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teaeh 

Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 

With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high* 

And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 

And,  on  the  ragged  mountain-brow  exposed. 

Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 

Stood,  Ufting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 

To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 

The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  iMrds,  the  streams,  the  breese. 

Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 

Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 

Essential  Ioto  ;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow, 

Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace. 

With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  Qod 

Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still. 

She  whisper'd  to  RoTenge,  ForgiTe,  forgive  I 

The  sun,  r^oicing  round  tlie  earth,  announced 

Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  Qod. 

The  moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face 

Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  look'd  meekly  forth. 

And  with  her  virgin  stars  walked  in  the  heavens, 

Walk'd  nightly  there,  conversing,  as  she  walk'd. 

Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  Qod. 

In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  much. 

Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  nig^t 

Taught  knowledge.    Silence  had  a  tongue ;  the  grave. 

The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  hi^  each 

A  tongue,  that  ever  said,  Man  I  think  of  Qod  I 

Think  of  thyself  1  think  of  eternity  1 

Fear  Qod,  the  thunders  said ;  Fear  Qod,  the  waves. 

Fear  Qod,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  replied. 

Fear  Qod,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep. 


AN  AUTUMN  EVENINO — ^A  MAIDEN's  PRAYER. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.     Nature  seem'd 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  Uie  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
IVith  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself.     Vesper  look'd  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn,  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 

17 
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A  damsel  kneeVd  to  offer  up  ber  prayer — 

Her  prayer  nightly  offer'd,  nightly  heard. 

This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting-plnce 

Of  love,  before  his  country's  yoice  had  call'd 

The  ardent  youth  to  honored  office  far 

Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 

Nightly,  the  maid,  by  Qod's  all-seeing  eye 

Seen  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone — 

*•  Her  lover's  safety,  and  bis  quick  return.'* 

In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneel'd, 

And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 

One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 

Her  eye,  uptum'd,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 

As  violet  meek,  excessive  ardor  streamed, 

Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 

Her  voice,  scarce  utter'd,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 

On  morning's  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low. 

Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 

A  tear-drop  wander'd  on  her  lovely  face ; 

It  was  a  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear. 

Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 

On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 

On  her  the  moon  look'd  steadfastly ;  the  stars 

That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 

Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Love 

Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 

Oh  hod  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 

Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 

Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofttimos  Providence 

With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  faith  surprised.     Return'd  from  long  delay, 

The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 

The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour, 

Just  when  the  damsel  kneel' d  herself  to  pr.ay. 

Wrapp'd  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 

She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 

All  holy  images  seem'd  too  impure 

To  emblem  her  he  saw.     A  seraph  knccl'd. 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  the  throne, 

Seem'd  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the  thought 

But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came, 

That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  form'd  for  himself. 

The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 

And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embower'd 

In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night. 

Spirits  of  love  about  them  minister'd, 

Ajid  God,  approving,  bless'd  the  holy  joy ! 
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JONATHAN   DYMOND,  1796—1828. 

Jonathan  Dtmond,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ''Essays  on  Morality/' was 
bora  in  Exeter,  in  1796.  Ilis  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  a  linen-draper  of  that  city,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
buiiness.  Of  course,  he  did  not  receive  what  is  called  a  ''  liberal  education ;"  but 
he  possessed  Uiat  without  which  a  liberal  education  is  worse  than  useless ;  for 
the  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  which  were  carefully  hicnlcated  by  his 
parents  at  home,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  and  stem  standard  of  morality 
which  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  English  moralists.  On  leaving  school, 
he  fuund  employment  in  his  father's  business,  in  which  he  afterward  became  a 
partner,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Ho  early  evinced 
4 disposition  for  quiet  reflection;  and  in  his  conversation,  for  which  he  had  a 
fcreat  talent,  he  manifested  just  and  enlightened  views  of  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  that  freedom  of  thought  which  enabled  him  to  go  forth  in  search  of 
trnth,  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  and  to  bring  his  strong  intellect  and  his  very  sensitive  and  en- 
lightened conscience,  unfettered,  to  the  investigation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

In  1S22,  he  married  Anna  Wilkey,  a  Friend,  of  Plymouth,  who  survived  him 
nearly  twenty-one  years :  their  family  consisted  of  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  In  1823,  he  published  bis  "In- 
quiry into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  a  work 
composed  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  business,  and  in  his  early  morning 
lours — time  rescued  from  sleep  by  his  habit  of  early  rising.  This  work,  from 
the  energy  and  earnestness  of  its  style,  and  from  its  high  standard  of  Christian 
taorals,  immo^intely  attracted  very  great  attention,  and  soon  ran  through  three 
eilitions.  Of  course,  it  met  with  censure  from  those  who  deem  human  bntcheiy 
professionally  right;  but  it  was  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  th« 
ttrocities  of  war,  and  of  raising  up  many  supporters  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Daring  the  time  occupied  in  publishing  the  "  Inquiry,"  he  was  frequently  en- 
{raged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  other  work — that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
iKiU — his  ".Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality."  This,  he  hoped,  would  prove 
even  more  extensively  useful  than  bis  first  work,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself 
folly  to  it — a  work  that  was  to  exhibit  the  only  true  and  authoritative  standard 
of  rectitude,  and  to  estimate,  by  that  standard,  the  moral  character  of  human 
actions.  He  was  never  of  a  strong  constitution ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1826 
appeared  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  which,  in  two  years,  was  to  send  him  to 
bis  grave.  A  frequent  cough  and  groat  weakness  of  the  throat  gradually  in- 
creased upon  him,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  conversation  altogether, 
and  to  express  his  ideas  by  writing  on  a  little  slate  which  he  carried  in  his  pockeL 
This  continued  to  be  his  only  means  of  conversation  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
At  recommended  by  his  friends,  he  went  to  London  to  consult  some  eminent  phy- 
Bicians  there ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  disorder — pulmonary  consumption — 
continued  to  make  rapid  advances,  and  after  trying  two  or  three  different  litoa- 
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tions  in  tbe  eonntry  in  hopes  of  benefit,  he  retarned  to  bis  native  place,  where  he 
remained  still  employed,  a«  his  small  remaining  strength  would  permit,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  publication  of  his  **  Essays '"  and  he  might  be  seen  surrounded  by 
his  papers  until  a  few  days  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1828.  Throughout  bis  lingering  illness,  he  erincod  a  perfect  resignation  to  tbe 
will  of  God,  and  a  full  confidence  in  his  promises,  and  manifested  on  his  death- 
bed his  deep  conviction  of  that  great  truth  with  which  he  has  concluded  his  "  Es- 
■ays*' — that  "the  true  and  safe  foundation  of  our  hope  it  in  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  * 

If  "  that  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end,''  few  men  have  lived  to  a 
greater  age  than  Jonathan  Dymond,  though  he  died  at  Uie  early  age  of  thirty- 
two— for  few  men  have  done  more  good. 

His  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality"  is  undoubtedly  the  beat  book  upon 
the  subject;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  Uiat,  though  learned  scholars,  profound 
civilians,  celebrated  divines,  and  famous  moralists,  had  all  before  written  upon 
the  same  subject,  an  humble  individual  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  bred  in  no  aca- 
demic halls,  should  have  eclipsed  them  alL  The  plain,  simple  reason  is,  that  he 
takes  the  word  of  God  as  his  infallible  standard  of  recUtude  by  which  to  weigh 
•II  actions,  and  that  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  conscience,  he  follows  his 
principles  wherever  they  lead,  knowing  that  they  can  never  lead  wrong.  It  is 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to  see  with  what  ease  he  overthrows  all  the  previ- 
ous standards  of  rectitude  which  various  men  had  set  up— as  utility,  expediency, 
Ac — and  establishes  the  great  central  truth,  that  the  Will  of  God  is  the  only  in- 
fallible  standard  by  which  to  judge  concerning  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions. 


LOVE  THE  TEST  OF  ONE  8  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

Love  is  made  tbe  test  of  the  validity  of  onr  claims  to  the  Chris- 
tian character — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples." Again — "  Love  one  another.  He  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfilled  the  law.  For  this^  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment^  it  is  briefly  com- 


>  A  well-merited  tribute  to  his  character  appeared,  some  years  ago,  in  *Tait*8  Magailne^" 
hi  the  fbllowing  linen,  entitled 

mmonn's  cnuvi. 

Standing  bj  Ezeter^s  Oathedral  tower, 

MV  thougbts  went  baek  to  Uiat  small  grassy  mound 

which  I  bad  lately  left; — the  grasey  monnd. 
Where  Dymond  sleepa;— -and  iSiIt  bow  small  the  powsr 

Of  time-worn  walls  to  waken  thoughts  profoniad. 

Compared  with  that  green  spot  of  laored  ground. 
Dymondl  deatb-atriokcxi  in  thy  manhooirs  flower — 

Thy  brows  with  deathlem  amaranths  are  crown'd: 
Thou  aaw'st  the  world,  from  thy  sequesto'd  bower, 

In  old  horeditaxT  erron  bound; 

And  such  a  truthfbl  trumpet  did«t  thou  sound, 
As  shall  ring  in  man's  ears  ^11  Thne  devour 


Tbe  Teetiges  of  nations  ^— yet  thy  name 
Finds  but  the  tribute  of  siow'gatherinf  tuam. 
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prehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor :  therefore,  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law/'  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  after 
an  enumeration  in  another  plaee  of  various  duties,  the  same  digni- 
fied apastle  says,  ^^  Above  all  these  thingt,  put  on  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfectneuJ'  The  inculcation  of  this  benevolence  is  as 
frequent  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  its  practical  utility  is  great 
He  who  will  look  through  the  volume  will  find  that  no  topic  is  so 
frequently  introduced,  no  obligation  so  emphatically  enforced,  no 
virtue  to  which  the  approbation  of  God  is  so  specially  promised.  It 
is  the  theme  of  all  the  ^'  apostolic  exhortations,  that  with  which 
their  morality  begins  and  ends,  from  which  all  their  details  and 
enumerations  set  out,  and  into  which  they  return.''  ''  Ue  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  Gt)d  in  him."  More  em- 
phatical  language  cannot  be  employed.  It  exalts  to  the  utmost  the 
character  of  the  virtue,  and,  in  effect,  promises  its  possessor  the 
utmost  favor  and  felicity.  If,  then,  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  love  be 
the  greatest — if  it  be  by  the  test  of  love  that  our  pretensions  to  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  tried — ^if  all  the  relative  duties  of  morality  are 
embraced  in  one  word,  and  that  word  is  love — ^it  is  obviously  net- 
ful that,  in  a  book  like  this,  the  requisitions  of  benevolence  should 
be  habitually  regarded  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries.  And, 
accordingly,  the  reader  will  sometimes  be  invited  to  sacrifice  inferior 
considerations  to  these  requisitions,  and  to  give  to  the  law  of  love 
that  paramount  station  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  authority 
of  God. 

HUMAN,  SUBORDINATE  TO  DIVINE  LAW. 

The  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  nibordinate  authority. 
If  from  any  cause  the  magistrate  enjoins  that  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  moral  law,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  withdrawn.  ''  All  hu- 
man authority  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  becomes  crimi- 
nal.'' The  reason  is  simple  :  that  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  what 
is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his  power ;  "  the  minister  of  God"  has 
gone  beyond  his  commission.  There  is,  in  our  day,  no  such  thing  as 
a  TsionX  plenipotentiary. 

Upon  these  principles  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  acted  when 
the  rulers  '^  called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all 
nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  "  Whether,"  they  replied,  "  it 
be  nght  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye."  They  accordingly  "  entered  into  the  temple  early 
in  the  morning,  and  taught ;"  and  when,  subsequently,  they  were 
again  brought  before  the  council  and  interrogated,  they  replied, 
^^  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  :"  and  notwithstanding 
the  renewed  command  of  the  council,  ^'  daily  in  the  temple  and  in 

17* 
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eyeiy  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 
Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  rdigtous  in  the 
motives  of  the  apostles  which  involved  a  peculiar  obligation  upon- 
them  to  refuse  obedience;  the  obligation  to  conform  to  religious 
duty  and  to  moral  duty  is  one. 

To  disobey  the 'civil  magistrate  is,  however,  not  a  light  thing. 
When  the  Christian  conceives  that  the  requisitions  of  gOTemment 
and  of  a  higher  law  are  conflicting,  it  is  needful  that  he  exercise  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct.  But  if,  upon  such 
scrutiny,  the  contrariety  of  requisitions  appear  real,  no  room  is  left 
for  doubt  respecting  his  duty,  or  for  hesitation  in  performing  it. 
With  the  consideration  of  consequences  he  has  then  no  concern : 
whatever  they  may  be,  liis  path  is  plain  before  him. 

DUELUNQ. 

If  two  boys  who  disagreed  about  a  game  of  marbles  or  a  penny 
tart  should  therefore  walk  out  by  the  river  side,  quietly  take  off 
their  clothes,  and  when  they  had  got  into  the  water,  each  try  to 
keep  the  other's  head  down  until  one  of  them  was  drowned,  wo 
should  doubtless  think  that  these  two  bo3rs  were  mad.  If,  when 
the  survivor  returned  to  his  schoolfellows,  they  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder,  told  him  he  was  a  spirited  fellow,  and  that  if  he  bad  not 
tried  the  feat  in  the  water,  they  would  never  have  played  at  marbles 
or  any  other  game  with  him  again,  we  should  doubtless  think  that 
these  boys  were  infected  with  a  most  revolting  and  disgusting  de- 
pravity and  ferociousness.  We  should  instantly  exert  ourselves  to 
correct  their  principles,  and  should  feel  assured  that  nothing  could 
ever  induce  us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  encourage,  such  abandoned 
depravity.  And  yet  we  do  both  tolerate  and  encourage  such  do- 
pravity  every  day.  Change  the  penny  tart  for  some  other  trifle ; 
instead  of  boys  put  men,  and  instead  of  a  river  a  pistol,  and  we  en- 
courage it  all.  We  virtually  pat  the  survivor's  shoulder,  tell  him 
he  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  that  if  he  had  not  shot  at  his  acquaint- 
ance, we  would  never  have  dined  with  him  again.  '^  Revolting  and 
disgusting  depravity"  are  at  once  excluded  from  our  vocabulary. 
We  substitute  such  phrases  as  ^^  the  course  which  a  gentleman  is 
obliged  to  pursue,"  <<it  was  necessary  to  his  honor,"  ''one  oould 
not  have  associated  with  him  if  he  had  not  fought.^'  We  are  the 
schoolboys  grown  up;  and  by  the  absurdity,  and  more  than  ab- 
surdity, of  our  phrases  and  actions,  shooting  or  drowning  (it  mat- 
ters not  which)  becomes  the  practice  of  the  national  schom. 

It  is  not  a  trifling  question  that  a  man  puts  to  himself  when  he 
asks.  What  is  the  amount  of  my  contribution  to  this  detestable 
practice  ?  It  is  by  individual  contributions  to  the  publio  notions 
respecting  it  that  the  practice  is  kept  up.     Men  do  not  fire  at  one 
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another  because  they  arc  fond  of  risking  their  own  lives  or  other 
men'sy  bat  because  public  notions  are  such  as  they  are.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  deduction  can  be  more  manifestly  just  than  that  he  who 
oontributes  to  the  misdirection  of  these  notions  is  responsible  for  a 
ahan  of  the  evil  and  the  guilt. 

THE  POWER  OP  NON-RESISTANCE. 

The  Americans  thought  that  it  was  best  for  the  general  welfare 
that  they  should  be  independent ;  but  England  persisted  in  impos- 
ing a  tax.  Imagine,  then,  America  to  have  acted  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  to  have  refused  to  pay  it,  but  without  those  acts  of 
exasperation  and  violence  which  they  committed.  England  might 
have  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army.  To  what  purpose  ?  Still  no  one 
paid  ihe  tax.  The  soldiery  perhaps  sometimes  committed  outrages, 
and  they  seized  goods  instead  of  the  impost;  still  the  tax  could  not 
be  collected  except  by  a  system  of  universal  distraint.  Does  any 
man,  who  employs  lus  reason,  believe  that  England  would  have 
overcome  such  a  people  ?  does  he  believe  that  any  government  or 
any  army  would  have  gone  on  destroying  them?  especially  does 
he  believe  this,  if  the  Americans  continually  reasoned  coolly  and 
honorably  with  the  other  party,  and  manifested,  by  the  unequivocal 
language  of  conduct,  that  they  were  actuated  by  reason  and  by 
Christian  rectitude  ?  No  nation  exists  which  would  go  on  slaughter- 
ing such  a  people.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  such  things ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  not  only  that  American  independence  would 
have  been  secured,  but  that  very  far  fewer  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  destroyed,'  that  very  much  less  of  devastation  and  misery 
would  have  been  occasioned,  if  they  had  acted  upon  these  principles 
instead  of  upon  the  vulgar  system  of  exasperation  and  violence. 
In  a  word,  they  would  have  attained  the  Tiame  advantage,  with  more" 
virtue,  and  at  less  cost. 

SLAVERY. 

To  him  who  examines  slavery  by  the  standard  to  which  all  ques- 
tions of  human  duty  should  be  referred,  the  task  of  deciding,  we 
say,  is  short.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Christian  law  for 
one  man  to  keep  another  in  bondage  without  his  consent,  and  to 
compel  him  to  labor  for  that  other's  advantage,  admits  of  no  more 
doabt  than  whether  two  and  two  make  four.  It  were  humiliating:, 
then,  to  set  about  the  proof  that  the  slave  system  is  incompatible 
with  Christianity;  because  no  man  questions  its  incompatibility  who 
knows  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it  requires. 

The  distinctions  which  are  made  between  the  original  robbery  in 
Africa,  and  the  purchase,  the  inheritance,  or  the  "  breeding"  of 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  do  not  at  all  respect  the  kind  of  immorality 
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that  attaches  to  the  wliole  system.  They  respect  nothing  but  the 
degree.  The  man  who  wounds  and  robs  another  on  the  highway  is 
a  more  atrocious  offender  than  he  who  plunders  a  hen-roost;  but  he 
is  not  more  truli/  an  offender,  he  is  not  more  certainly  a  yioktor  of 
the  law.  And  so  with  the  slave  system.  He  who  drags  a  wretched 
man  from  his  family  in  Africa  is  a  more  flagitious  transgressor  than 
he  who  merely  compels  the  African  to  labor  for  his  own  advantage; 
but  the  transgression,  the  immorality,  is  as  real  and  certain  in  one 
ciise  as  in  the  other.  He  who  had  no  right  to  steal  the  African  can 
have  none  to  sell  him.  From  him  who  is  known  to  have  no  right 
to  sell,  another  can  have  no  right  to  buy  or  to  possess.  Sale,  or 
gift,  or  legacy  imparts  no  right  to  me,  because  the  seller,  or  giver, 
or  bequeather  had  none  himself.  The  sufferer  has  just  as  valid  a 
claim  to  liberty  at  my  hands,  as  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffian  who  first 
dragged  him  from  his  home.  Every  hour  of  every  day,  the  present 
possessor  is  guilty  of  injustice.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  with  respect 
to  those  who  arc  bom  on  a  man*s  estate.  The  parents  were  never 
the  landholder's  property,  and  therefore  the  child  is  not.  Nay,  if 
the  parents  had  been  rightfully  slaves,  it  would  not  justify  me  in 
making  slaves  of  their  children.  No  man  has  a  right  to  make  a 
child  a  slave  but  himself.  Wliat  are  our  sentiments  upon  kindred 
subjects 't  What  do  we  think  of  the  justice  of  the  Persian  system, 
by  which,  when  a  state  offender  is  put  to  death,  his  brothers  and  his 
children  are  killed  or  mutilated  too  ?  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  as  well  as  nearer  home,  what  should  we  say  of  a  law  which 
enacted  that  of  every  criminal  who  was  sentenced  to  labor  for  life, 
all  the  children  should  be  sentenced  so  to  labor  also  ?  And  yet,  if 
there  is  any  comparison  of  reasonableness,  it  seems  to  be  in  one 
respect  in  favor  of  the  culprit.  He  is  condemned  to  slavery  for  his 
crimes ;  the  African  for  another  man's  profit.         *        *         * 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  slave  system  will  be  abolished,*  and 
that  its  supporters  will  hereafter  bo  regarded  with  the  same  public 
feelings  as  he  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  slave-trade  is  now.  How 
is  it  that  legislators  or  that  public  men  are  so  indifferent  to  their 
fame  ?  Who  would  now  be  willing  that  biography  should  record  of 
him — This  man  defended  the  slave-trade?  The  time  will  come 
when  the  record — This  man  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery — will 
occasion  a  great  deduction  from  the  public  estimate  of  worth  of 
character.  When  both  these  atrocities  are  abolished,  and,  but  for 
the  page  of  history,  forgotten,  that  page  will  make  a  wide  difilerence 
between  those  who  aided  the  abolition  and  those  who  obstructed  it. 
The  one  will  be  ranked  among  the  Howards  that  are  departed,  and 
the  other  among  those  who,  in  ignorance  or  in  guilt,  have  employed 
tlieir  little  day  in  inflicting  misery  upon  mankind. 

*  This  was,  of  ooanc,  written  before  tlic  glorioiLs  art  of  Qrvat  Britain— the  cmandpatloa 
of  Uie  iiIftT««  in  r]1  her  oolmiini  fii  1SA4. 
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HUMPHRY  DAVY,  1778—1829. 

Sim  HincpnRT  Dayt,  who  ranks  as  a  man  of  science  second  to  none  in 
in  the  ninetcenUi  eentary,  was  born  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1778.  From  his  childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  quickness  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  a  decided  love  of  literature.  He  was  early  bound  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  his  native  town,  who  had  a  great  tast« 
for  ehemical  experiments.  Here  young  Davy  found  what  was  entirely  congenial 
to  hii  tastes,  and  with  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm  did  he  devote  himself  to 
tibese  pursuits,  that  he  abandoned  all  the  usual  enjoyments  and  relaxations  of 
yoath,  and  showed  an  aversion  to  all  festive  society.  He  had  to  contend  against 
BuuDy  disadvantages,  but  what  is  impossible  to  an  enthusiastic  and  determined 
mind  t  His  success  in  scientific  inquiries  in  a  few  years  became  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Beddoos  in  the  Pneumatic 
Institution  at  Bristol 

In  1803,  Davy  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  secretary,  and  finally  president  During  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  be  oonstanUy  supplied  its  "  Transactions"  with  papers  ,*  and  "  it  is  not  too 
maeh  to  say,  that  no  individual  philosopher,  in  any  age  or  country,  ever  eontei- 
bated  lo  largely  in  extending  truth,  or  ever  achieved  so  much  in  eradicating 
error."  Besides  Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  their  An- 
niversary meetings,  there  are  recorded  fifty-one  different  Treatises  and  Lecturei 
en  Tarioofl  scientifie  subjects. 

Bat  that  for  whidi  he  is  most  widely  known  is  the  discovery  of  the  "  Safety 
Lamp."  In  the  year  1816,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  he  discovered  that 
if  the  flame  of  a  lamp  was  protected  by  a  wire  gause,  the  gases  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  lamp  would  not  explode,  while  the  light  would  still  be  preserved. 
This  great  discovery,  which  enabled  miners  to  work  in  perfect  safety,  where  be- 
fore dreadful  accidents  were  constantiy  occurring,  was  so  appreciated  by  the  coal 
owners  of  the  north  of  England,  that  they  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner  at  New- 
castle, and  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate  valued  at  £2000.  The  Emperor 
of  Bussia  sent  him  a  splendid  silver  vase,  as  a  testimony  of  regard,  and  he  was 
created  a  baronet  But  his  best  reward  was  the  consciousness  that  the  simple 
implement  he  had  invented,  annually  saved  hundreds  of  lives :  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  an  explosion  has  not  been  known  where  the  '*  Safety  Lamp"  has  been  used. 

Sir  Humphry's  constant  labours  so  impaired  his  health,  that  in  1828  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  went  to  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  health,  where  he  amused  himself  in  writing  his  **  Consolations  in  Travel, 
or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher."  These  last  days  were  fast  approaching :  he 
quitted  Italy  in  a  very  weak  state,  but  had  only  reached  Geneva  on  his  way 
borne,  when  he  died  there  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  1829. 

Sir  Hnmphry  Davy  combined  qualities  we  but  rarely  find  united.  Great 
qniekness  of  perception,  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory,  and  a  vivid  imagination, 
together  with  habits  of  the  roost  laborious  investigation,  enabled  him  to  achieve 
diseoreries  which  made  his  life  equally  honorable  and  uscfuL    His  dispositioc 
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was  amiable  and  kind,  he  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  icenea  of  his 
boyhood,  and  no  alteration  of  fortune  or  situation  could  wean  him  ih>m  the 
friendships  of  his  early  years.  Science  was  with  him  no  grovelling  pursuit  for 
mere  distinction,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  but,  to  use  his  own  language,  it 
was  "  the  love  of  knowledge  or  of  intellectual  power,  which  is,  in  fact,  in  its  olti- 
raate  and  most  perfect  development,  the  love  of  infinito  Wisdom,  or  the  lore  of 
God." 

Though  Sir  Humphry  Davy  gave  but  little  time  to  literature,  strictly  so 
called,  I  have  here  introduced  his  name,  and  written  this  short  notice  of  his  life, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  some  extracts  from  a  work  that  ho  published  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  entitled  "Salmonio,  or  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  It  is  a  most  interesting 
book,  something  after  the  manner  of  old  Izaak  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler,"  and 
contains  many  precious  gems  of  description  and  reflection.  From  it  I  select  the 
following! : — 


THE  PLEASURES   AND  ADVANTAGES   OF  FISHING. 

The  searcli  after  food  is  an  instinct  belonging  to  our  nature ;  and 
from  the  savage  in  his  rudest  and  most  primitive  state,  who  destroys 
a  piece  of  game  or  a  fish,  with  a  club  or  spear,  to  man  in  the  most 
cidtivated  stiite  of  society,  who  employs  artifice,  machinery,  and  the 
resources  of  various  other  animals,  to  secure  his  object,  the  origin 
of  the  pleasure  is  similar,  and  its  ol3Ject  the  same :  but  that  kind  of 
it  requiring  most  art  may  be  said  to  characterize  man  in  his  highest 
or  intellectual  state }  and  the  fisher  for  salmon  and  trout  with  the 
fly  employs  not  only  machinery  to  assist  his  physical  powers,  but 
applies  sagacity  to  conquer  difficulties;  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  ingenious  resources  and  devices,  as  well  as  from  active  pur- 
suit, belongs  to  this  amusement.  Then  as  to  its  philosophical  ten- 
dency, it  is  a  pursuit  of  moral  discipline,  requiring  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  command  of  temper.  As  connected  with  natural 
science,  it  may  be  vaunted  as  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  a  considerable  tribe  of  created  beings — ^fishes,  and  the  animals 
that  they  prey  upon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of  waters^  and  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the  most 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature;  among  the  mountain  lakes, 
and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that  gush  from  the  higher  ranges 
of  elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way  through  the  cavities  of 
calcareous  strata.  IIow  delightful  in  the  early  spring,  after  the 
dull  and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts  disappear  and  the 
sunshine  warms  the  earth  and  waters,  to  wander  forth  by  some 
Clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the  purple  bud,  to  scent 
the  odors  of  the  bank  perfumed  by  the  violet,  and  enamelled,  as  it 
were,  with  the  primrose  and  the  daisy ;  to  wander  upon  the  fresh 
turf  below  the  shade  of  trees,  whose  bright  blossoms  are  filled  with 
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the  music  of  the  bee ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the 
gaudy  flies  sparkling  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the 
bright  and  beautiful  trout  is  watching  them  from  below ;  to  hear 
the  twittering  of  the  water-birds,  who,  alarmed  at  your  approach, 
rapidly  hide  themselves  beneath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily  }  and  as  the  season  advances,  to  find  all  these  objects  changed 
for  others  of  the  same  kind,  but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  swal- 
low and  the  trout  contend  as  it  were  for  the  gaudy  May-fly,  and  till 
in  pursuing  your  amusement  in  the  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you 
are  serenaded  by  the  songs  of  the  cheerful  thrush  and  melodious 
nightingale,  pertbrming  the  offices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets  orna- 
mented with  the  rose  and  woodbine. 


LIFE   COMPARED   TO   A   RIVER. 

A  full  and  clear  river  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetical  object 
in  nature.  Pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  compared  a  river  to 
human  life.  I  have  never  read  the  passage  in  his  works,  but  I 
have  been  a  hundred  times  struck  with  the  analogy,  particularly 
amidst  mountain  scenery.  The  river,  small  and  clear  in  its  origin, 
gushes  forth  from  rocks,  falls  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons  and 
meanders  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  country,  nourishing  only 
the  uncultivated  tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray.  In  this,  it« 
state  of  infancy  and  youth,  it  may  bo  compared  to  the  human  mind 
in  which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination  ai-e  predominant — it  is 
more  beautiful  than  useful.  When  the  diftbrcut  rills  or  torrents 
join,  and  descend  into  the  plaiu,  it  becomes  slow  and  stately  in  its 
motions;  it  is  applied  to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  meadows,  and 
to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  sLitcly  barge ; — in  this  mature  state,  it 
is  deep,  strong,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  toward  the  sea,  it  loses 
its  force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were,  becomes  lost  and 
mingled  with  the  mighty  abyss  of  waters. 

THE   BLEISdINUS   OP   RELIGIOUS   FAITH. 

I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  others ;  not  genius, 
power,  wit,  or  fancy :  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be  most 
delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm 
religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline 
of  goodness— creates  new  hopes,  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish; 
and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  lights ;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  cor- 
ruption and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity :  makes  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise; 
and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most 
delightful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest, 
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the  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  skeptio 
view  only  gloom;  decay^  annihilation,  and  despair  I 

As  to  his  rank  as  a  poet,  tho  praise  of  Coleridge  is  deoLdTO: — "Had  not  Davy 
been  the  first  chemist,  he  probably  would  hare  been  the  lint  poet  of  hii  age." 

THE  TEMPEST. 

Tho  tempest  has  darken'd  the  face  of  the  skies, 
The  -winds  whistle  wildly  across  the  waste  plun, 

The  fiends  of  the  whirlwind  terrific  arise, 
And  mingle  the  clouds  with  the  white  foaming  main. 

All  dark  is  the  night  and  all  gloomy  the  shore, 
Save  when  the  red  lightnings  the  ether  divide ; 

Then  follows  the  thunder  with  loud  sounding  roar, 
And  echoes  in  concert  the  billowy  tide. 

But  though  now  all  is  murky  and  shaded  with  gloom, 
Hope,  the  soother,  soft  whispers  the  tempest  shall  cease : 

Then  nature  again  in  her  beauty  shall  bloom. 
And  enamor'd  embrace  the  fair,  sweet-smiling  peace. 

For  the  bright  blushing  morning,  all  rosy  with  light. 
Shall  convey  on  her  wings  the  creator  of  day ; 

He  shall  drive  all  the  tempests  and  terrors  of  night. 
And  nature,  enliven' d,  again  shall  be  gay. 

Then  the  warblers  of  Spring  shall  attune  the  soft  lay. 
And  again  the  bright  floweret  shall  blush  in  the  vale ; 

On  the  breast  of  the  ocean  the  sephyr  shall  play. 
And  the  sunbeam  shall  sleep  on  the  hill  and  the  dala. 

If  tho  tempests  of  nature  so  soon  sink  to  rest ; 

If  her  once  faded  beauties  so  soon  glow  again ; 
Shall  man  be  for  ever  by  tempests  oppressed — 

By  the  tempests  of  passion,  of  sorrow,  and  pain  7 

Ah,  no !  for  his  passions  and  sorrows  shall  cease, 
When  the  troublesome  fever  of  life  shall  be  o*er :  t 

In  the  night  of  the  grave  he  shall  slumber  in  peace. 
And  passion  and  sorrow  shall  vex  him  no  more. 

And  shall  not  this  night,  and  its  long  dismal  gloom, 
Like  the  night  of  the  tempest  again  pass  away  t 

Yes !  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  bright  beauty  shall  bloom. 
And  rise  to  the  morning  of  heavenly  day. 

MONT  BLANO.  ^ 

With  joy  I  view  thee,  bathed  in  purple  light, 
Whfle  all  around  is  dark ;  with  joy  I  see 
Thoe  rising  from  thy  sea  of  pitchy  clouds 
Into  the  middle  heaven,^- 
As  if  a  temple  to  the  Eternal  raised 
By  all  the  earth,  fVamed  of  the  pillar'd  rock, 
And  canopied  with  everlasting  snow  I — 
That  lovely  river,  rolling  at  my  feet 
Its  bright  green  waves,  and  winding  midst  the  rocks. 
Brown  in  their  winter's  foliage,  gain'd  from  thee 
Its  flood  of  waters ;  through  a  devious  course, 
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Though  it  has  lared  the  fertile  plains,  and  wash'd 

The  cities'  walls,  and  mingled  with  the  streams 

Of  lowland  origin,  yet  still  preserves 

Its  native  character  of  mountain  strength, — 

Its  color,  and  its  motion.     Such  are  those 

Among  the  generations  of  mankind 

To  whom  the  stream  of  thought  descends  from  heaveo; 

With  all  the  force  of  reason  and  the  power 

Of  sacred  genius.     Throu^  the  world  they  pass 

Still  uncorrupted,  and  on  what  they  take 

Froirt  social  life  bestow  a  character 

Of  dignity.     Greater  they  become, 

But  never  lose  their  native  purity. 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  1778—1830. 

William  Hazlitt,  a  distinguished  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son 
of  a  rnitarian  clergyman  of  Shropshire,  and  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April,  1778. 
Aft4T  having  received  bis  academical  education  at  the  college  in  Hackney,  in 
Miii'ilesez,  he  commenced  life  as  a  painter,  and  by  this  means  he  gained  an  accu- 
rate koowlcdgc  Of  the  principles  of  the  arts.  He,  however,  soon  left  the  pencil 
for  the  pen,  and,  instead  of  painting  pictures,  it  became  his  delight  to  criticise 
tbem.  After  having  made  various  contributions  to  the  periodical  journals,  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Action,"  a  work  in  which  he 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  acutcncss.  This  was  followed,  in  1808,  by 
two  volumes  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate/' 
a  selection  of  the  best  parliamentary  speeches  since  the  time  of  Charles  L,  with 
notes. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  ''New  and  Improved  English  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,"  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  other  modem  writers 
on  the  formation  of  language,  are  incorporated.  In  1817,  was  published  "The 
Round  Table,"  a  collection  of  Essays  on  Men,  Literature,  and  Manners,  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  "  The  Examiner."  These  were 
subsequently  succeeded  by  his  "Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  a  "View  of 
the  English  Stage,"  and  "Lectures  on  English  Poetry,"  which  he  delivered  at 
the  Surrey  Institution.  After  this  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  his  contributions 
to  various  periodicals,  under  the  titles  of  "  Table  Talk,"  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
the  "  Plain  Speaker,"  and  the  "  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age."  His  largest 
and  most  elaborate  work  is  his  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  four  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared in  1828 :  a  production  which  has  raised  him  to  a  Tery  high  rank  among 
the  philosophers  and  historians  of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Hazlitt  also  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  some  of  which  possess  extraordinary 
merit.  He  continued  to  write  and  publish  till  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  September,  1830. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  display  much  originality  and  genius,  united  with 
great  critical  aouteness  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.    In  the  fine  arts,  th^  drama,  and 
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dramatic  literature,  he  was  con^i«lered  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day.  Ills 
essays  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rise  from  a  pemsal  of 
them  without  having  gained  some  original  and  striking  ideas,  and  most  ralnable 
thoughts.  liis  "  Characters  of  Shakspcare's  Plays,"  and  hia  **  Loctares  on  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Ago  of  Elizabeth,*'  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  books  in  English  literature.  liis  admiration  for  the  writers  of  that 
period  was  intense,  and  he  descants  upon  their  beauties  with  the  most  eloquent 
and  joyous  enthusiasm.  An  able  and  discriminating  writer  thus  speaks  of  him : 
*'  His  mind  resembles  the  '  rich  strande'  which  Spenser  has  so  nobly  described, 
and  to  which  he  has  himself  likened  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  where  treasures  of 
every  description  lie,  without  order,  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  Noble  masses 
of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which  might  be  fashioned  to  support  a  glorious 
temple ;  and  gems  of  peerless  lustre,  which  would  adorn  the  holiest  shrine.  He 
has  no  lack  of  the  deepest  feeling,  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  humanity,  or 
the  Ioftiei<t  aspirations  after  ideal  good.  But  there  are  no  great  leading  principles 
of  taste  to  give  singleness  to  his  aims,  nor  any  central  points  in  his  mind,  around 
which  his  feelings  may  revolve  and  his  imaginations  cluster.'''  Allowing  this  to 
be  true,  there  yet  remains  enough  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  dis- 
criminating, and  genial  critics  in  the  English  language.' 


THE   LITERATURE   OF  THE   AGE  OP  ELIZABETH. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  distinguished  beyond,  perhaps,  any 
other  in  our  history,  by  a  number  of  great  men,  fiimous  in  dilTerent 
ways,  and  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  with  unblemished 
honors — statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  scholars,  poeta,  and  philoso- 
phers :  llaleigh,  Drake,  Coke,  Hooker,  and  higher  and  more  sound- 
ing still,  and  still  more  frequent  in  our  mouths,  »Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Siflucy,  Bacon,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — ^mcn  whom  fame 
has  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll,  and  who,  by  their 
words  and  acts,  were  bcncf:vctors  of  their  country,  and  om'amcnts 
of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  different  kinds  boro  the 
same  general  stamp,  and  it  was  sterling :  what  they  did  had  the 
mark  of  their  age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain  (if  I  may  so  speak  without  offence  or  flattery)  never 
shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or  looked  more  like  itself,  than  at  this 
period. 

The  first  rause  I  shall  mention,  as  contributing  to  this  general 
effect^  was  the  Reformation,  wliich  had-  just  then  taken  place. 
This  event  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 
and  inquiry,  and  agitated  the  inert  mass  of  accumulated  prcjadices 
throughout  Europe.     The  effect  of  the  concussion  was  general; 


»  "Edinburgh  RotIow,"  xxxiv.  440. 

•  Read  '*  Litcrarv  Krnininfl  of  Mr.  IlKzlitt,"  ftc^  bT  E.  L.  Bulwor,  2to1s.:  also  articles  upon 
hb  Tarioni*  workfl.in  tho  •'  J-kliubun;h  Reviuw,"  xxriii.  72,  and  IxIt.  395;  anffin  the  *'Lo&doo 
Qoar'Ajrly,*'  xiiL  174,  xix.  424,  and  xxtL  103;  also,  •*  Ainarkaii  Quarterly,"  xx.  26& 
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bat  the  shock  was  greatest  in  this  country.  It  toppled  down  the 
full-grown  intolerable  abuses  of  centuries  at  a  blow;  heaved  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  bigoted  faith  and  slavish  obedience ; 
and  the  roar  and  dashing  of  opinions,  loosened  from  their  accus- 
tomed hold,  might  be  heard  like  the  noise  of  an  angry  sea,  and  has 
never  yet  subsided.  Grermany  first  broke  the  spell  of  misbegotten 
fear,  and  gave  the  watchword ;  but  England  joined  the  shout,  and 
echoed  it  back,  with  her  island  voice,  from  her  thousand  cliffs  and 
craggy  shores,  in  a  longer  and  a  louder  strain.  With  that  cry,  the 
genius  of  Great  Britain  rose,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
nations.  There  was  a  mighty  fermentation  :  the  waters  were  out ; 
public  opinion  was  in  a  state  of  projection.  Liberty  was  held  out 
to  all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth.  Men's  brains  were  busy;  their 
5pirits  stirring ;  their  hearts  full ;  and  their  hands  not  idle.  Their 
eyes  were  opened  to  expect  the  greatest  things,  and  their  ears  burned 
with  curiosity  and  zeal  to  know  the  truth,  that  the  truth  might 
make  them  free.  The  death-blow  which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet 
vice  and  bloated  hypocrisy  loosened  their  tongues,  and  made  the 
talismans  and  love-tokens  of  Popish  superstition,  with  which  she 
had  beguiled  her  followers  and  committed  abominations  with  the 
people,  fall  harmless  from  their  necks. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine  in  the  great 
work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the  rich  treasures  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine. 
It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  lessons  of 
inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a 
common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burned  within 
them  as  they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them 
common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  cemented  their  union 
of  character  and  sentiment;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision 
of  opinion.  They  found  objects  to  employ  their  faculties,  and  a 
motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  attached  to  them,  to 
exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  most 
daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining  it.  Keligious  controversy  sharpens 
the  understanding  by  the  subtlety  and  remoteness  of  the  topics  it 
discusses,  and  embraces  the  will  by  their  infinite  importance.  We 
perceive  in  the  history  of  this  period  a  nervous  masculine  intellect. 
No  levity,  no  feebleness,  no  indifference ;  or,  if  there  were,  it  is  a 
relaxation  from  the  intense  activity  which  gives  a  tone  to  its  general 
character.  But  there  is  a  gravity  approaching  to  piety;  a  serious- 
ness of  impression,  a  conscientious  severity  of  argument,  an  habitual 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  in  their  method  of  handling  almost  every 
subject.  The  debates  of  the  schoolmen  were  sharp  and  subtle 
enough ;  but  they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur,  and  were  besides 
confined  to  a  few :  they  did  not  affect  the  general  mass  of  the  com- 
munity.    But  the  Bible  was  thrown  open  to  all  ranks  and  onndi- 
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tions  *'  to  run  ami  read/'  with  its  woudcrful  table  of  contents  from 
Genesis  to  the  Kevclation.  Every  village  in  England  would  pre- 
sent the  scenes  so  well  described  in  Burns's  "Cotter's  Satuniay 
Night."  I  cannot  think  that  all  this  variety  and  weight  of  know- 
ledge could  be  tlirown  in  all  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  not  make  some  impression  upon  it,  the  traces  of  which  might 
be  discerned  in  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  ago.  For,  to 
leave  more  disputable  points,  and  take  only  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  New,  there  is 
nothing  like  them  in  the  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admiration,  or 
of  riveting  sympathy.  We  see  what  IMilton  hjis  made  of  the  ac- 
count of  tlie  Creation,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it, 
imbued  and  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  Or  what  is  there  equal  (in  that  romantic  interest  and  patri- 
archal simplicity  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  country,  and  rouses 
it,  as  it  were,  from  its  lair  in  wastos  and  wildernesses)  to  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  of  Rachel  and  Laban,  of  Jacob's 
Dream,  of  Iluth  and  Boaz,  the  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job,  tho 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  or  the  account  of  their  cap- 
tivity, and  return  from  Babylon '(  There  is,  in  all  these  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  and  numlxjrless  more  of  the  same  kind — to  pass  over 
the  Orphic  hymns  of  Dand,  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Ezekiel — an  originality,  a  yastness  of 
conception,  a  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  touching  sym- 
plicity  in  the  mode  of  narration,  which  he  who  does  not  feel  need 
be  made  of  no  "penetrable  stuff." 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  Christ  too  (leaving  religious 
faith  quite  out  of  the  question)  of  more  sweetness  and  majesty,  and 
more  likely  to  work  a  change  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  its  idea  alone,  than  any  to  be  found  in  history,  whether 
actual  or  feigned.  This  character  is  that  of  sublime  humanity, 
such  as  was  never  seen  on  earth  before,  nor  since.  This  shone 
manifestly  both  in  his  words  and  actions.  We  see  it  in  his  wash- 
ing the  disciples'  feet  the  night  before  his  death,  that  unspeakable 
instance  of  humility  and  love,  above  all  art,  all  meanness,  and  all 
pride ;  and  in  tlie  leave  he  took  of  them  on  that  occasion :  "  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  give 
I  unto  you ;"  and  in  his  last  commandment,  that  "they  should  love 
one  another."  Who  can  read  the  account  of  his  behavior  on  the 
cross,  when,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  said,  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  and  to  the  disciple  John,  "  Behold  thy  mother,"  and  "  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home,"  without  having 
his  heart  smote  within  him !  We  see  it  in  his  treatment  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  in  his  excuse  for  the  woman  who 
poured  precious  ointment  on  his  garment  as  an  offering  of  devotion 
•nd  love,  which  is  here  all  in  all.     His  religion  was  the  religion  of 
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the  heart.  We  see  it  in  his  discourse  with  the  disciples  as  they 
walked  together  toward  Emmaus,  when  their  hearts  burned  within 
them;  in  his  Sermon  from  the  Mount,  in  his  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  in  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son — in  every  act  and  word 
of  his  life,  a  grace,  a  mildness,  a  dignity  and  love,  a  patience  and 
wisdom  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  whole  life  and  being  were 
imbued,  steeped,  in  this  word,  charity :  it  was  the  spring,  the  well- 
head, firom  which  every  thought  and  feeling  gushed  into  act ;  and 
it  was  this  that  breathed  a  mild  glory  from  his  face  in  that  last 
agony  upon  the  cross,  "  when  the  meek  Saviour  bowed  his  head 
and  died,"  praying  for  his  enemies.  Ho  was  the  first  true  teacher 
of  morality ;  for  he  alone  conceived  the  idea  of  a  pure  humanity. 
He  redeemed  man  from  the  worship  of  that  idol,  self,  and  instructed . 
him  by  precept  and  example  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  that  curse  us  and  despitefuUy 
use  us.  He  taught  the  love  of  good  for  the  sake  of  good,  without 
regard  to  personal  or  sinister  views,  and  made  the  affections  of  the 
hc^art  the  sole  seat  of  morality,  instead  of  the  pride  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  sternness  of  the  will.  In  answering  the  question, 
"  Who  is  our  neighbor  T^  as  one  who  stands  in  need  of  our  assist- 
ance, and  whose  wounds  we  can  bind  up,  he  has  done  more  to  hu- 
manize the  thoughts,  and  tame  the  imruly  passions,  than  all  who 
have  tried  to  reform  and  benefit  mankind. 

The  very  idea  of  abstract  benevolence,  of  the  desire  to  do  good 
because  another  wants  our  services,  and  of  regarding  the  human 
race  as  one  family,  the  offspring  of  one  common  parent,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  any  other  code  or  system.  It  was  '^  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.''  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  never  thought  of  considering  others,  but  as  they  were 
Greeks  or  Romans,  as  they  were  bound  to  them  by  certain  positive 
ties,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  separated  from  them  by  fiercer  anti- 
pathies. Their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  political  machines,  their 
vices  were  the  vices  of  demons,  ready  to  inflict  or  to  endure  pain 
with  obdurate  and  remorseless  inflexibility  of  purpose.  But  in  the 
Christian  religion  "  we  perceive  a  softness  coming  over  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  and  the  iron  scales  that  fence  and  harden  it  melt  and  drop 
off."  It  becomes  malleable,  capable  of  pity,  of  forgiveness,  of  re- 
laxing in  its  claims,  and  remitting  its  power.  We  strike  it,  and  it 
docs  not  hurt  us :  it  is  not  steel  or  marble,  but  flesh  and  blood,  clay 
tempered  with  tears,  and  ''  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe." 
The  gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  poor,  for  it  consulted  their 
wants  and  interests,  not  its  own  pride  and  arrogance.  It  first  pro- 
mulgated the  equality  of  mankind  in  the  community  of  duties  and 
benefits.  It  denounced  the  iniquities  of  the  chief-priests  and  Pha- 
risees, and  declared  itself  at  variance  with  principalities  and  powers, 
for  it  sympathizes  not  with  the  oppressor,  but  the  oppressed.     It 
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first  abolished  slavery,  for  it  did  not  eonsider  the  power  of  the  will 
to  iuflict  injury,  as  clothing  it  with  a  right  to  do  so.  Its  law  is 
goody  not  ^)o?rcr.  It  at  the  same  time  tended  to  wean  the  mind 
from  the  grossness  of  sense,  and  a  particle  of  its  divine  flame  was 
lent  to  brighten  and  purify  the  lamp  of  love ! 

MACBETH   AND   RICHARD   THE  THIRD   COMPARED. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  are  striking 
enough,  and  they  form  what  may  be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold, 
rude,  Grothic  outline.  By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of 
the  same  author,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and  identity 
which  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy  whirl  and  rapid  career 
of  events.  With  powerful  and  masterly  strokes,  for  instance,  he 
has  marked  the  different  effects  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  operating 
on  different  dispositions  and  in  different  circumstances,  in  his  Mac- 
beth and  Richard  III.  Both  are  tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers,  both 
violent  and  ambitious,  both  courageous,  cruel,  treacherous.  But 
Richard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  constitution.  Macbeth  becomes 
so  from  accidental  circumstances.  Richard  is  from  his  birth  de- 
formed in  body  and  mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good.  Mac- 
beth is  full  of  '^  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'^  is  frank,  sociable, 
generous.  He  is  urged  to  the  commission  of  guilt  by  golden  op- 
portunity, by  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic  warn- 
ings. "  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid"  conspire  against  his  virtue  and 
his  loyalty.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  needs  no  prompter,  but 
wades  through  a  series  of  crimes  to  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
from  the  ungovernable  violence  of  his  passions  and  a  restless  love 
of  mischief.  He  is  never  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  in  the  success 
of  his  villanies ;  Macbeth  is  full  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  com- 
mit, and  of  remorse  after  its  perpetration.  Richard  has  no  mixture 
of  common  humanity  in  his  composition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or 
posterity;  he  owns  no  fellowship  with  others,  but  is  "himself 
alone."  Macbeth  endeavors  to  escape  from  reflection  on  his  crimes 
by  repelling  their  consequences,  and  banishes  remorse  for  the  past 
by  the  meditation  of  future  mischief.  This  is  not  the  principle  of 
Richard's  cruelty,  which  resembles  the  cold  malignity,  the  wanton 
malice  of  .a  fiend,  rather  than  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Mac- 
Ixjth  is  goaded  on  to  acts  of  violence  and  retaliation  by  necessity; 
to  Richard,  blood  is  a  pastime.  There  are  other  essential  differ- 
ences. Richard  is  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  vulgar,  plotting,  hardened 
villain,  wholly  regardless  of  every  thing  but  his  own  ends,  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  them.  Not  so  Macbeth.  The  superstitions 
of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the  local  scenery  and  customs, 
all  give  a  wildness  and  imaginary  grandeur  to  his  chajracter      From 
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the  stituigeness  of  the  events  that  surround  him,  he  is  full  of  amaze- 
ment and  fear ;  and  stands  in  doubt  between  the  world  of  reality 
and  the  world  of  fancy.  lie  sees  sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye, 
and  hears  unearthly  music.  All  is  tumult  and  disorder  within  and 
without  his  mind ;  his  purposes  recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and 
disjointed ;  he  is  the  double  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  evil  des- 
tiny. He  treads  upon  the  brink  of  fate,  and  grows  dizzy  with  his 
situation.  Richard  is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or 
pathos,  but  of  pure  will.  There  is  no  conflict  of  opposite  feelings 
in  his  breast.  The  apparitions  which  he  sees  only  haunt  him  in 
his  sleep ;  nor  does  he  live  like  Macbeth  in  a  waking  dream.  There 
is  nothing  tight  or  compact  in  Macbeth,  no  tenseness  of  fibre,  nor 
pointed  decision  of  manner.  He  has  indeed  considerable  energy 
and  manliness  of  soul ;  but  then  he  is  "  subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  He  is  sure  of  nothing.  All  is  left  at  issue.  He 
runs  a  tilt  with  fortune,  and  is  baffled  with  preternatural  riddles. 
The  agitation  of  his  mind  resembles  the  rolling  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  or  he  is  like  a  lion  in  the  toils — ^fierce,  impetuous,  and  un- 
governable. Richard,  in  the  busy  turbulence  of  his  projects,  never 
loses  his  self-possession,  and  makes  use  of  every  circumstance  that 
occurs  as  an  instnmient  of  his  long-reaching  designs.  In  his  last 
extremity  we  can  only  regard  him  as  a  captured  wild  beast;  but 
we  never  entirely  lose  our  concern  for  ^lacbetli,  and  he  c^lls  back 
all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of  thoughtful  melancholy — 

"My  May  of  life 
Is  fairn  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  most  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  f>tead. 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not" 

LADY   MACBETU. 

Macbeth's  indecision  of  character  is  admirably  set  off  by  being 
brought  in  connection  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  obdurate 
strength  of  will  and  masculine  firmness  give  her  the  ascendency 
over  her  husband's  faltering  virtue.  She  at  once  seizes  on  the  op- 
portunity that  oflcrs  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wished-for 
greatness,  and  never  flinches  from  her  object  till  all  is  over.  The 
magnitude  of  her  resolution  almost  covers  the  magnitude  of  her 
guilt.  She  is  a  great  bad  woman,  whom  we  hate,  but  whom  we 
fear  more  than  we  hate.  She  does  not  excite  our  loathing  and  ab- 
horrence like  Regan  and  Groneril.  She  is  only  wicked  to  gain  a 
great  end ;  and  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  by  her  commanding 
presence  of  mind  and  inexorable  self-will,  which  do  not  suffer  her 
to  be  diverted  from  a  bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,  by  weak  and 
and  womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardness  of  her  heart  or  want 
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of  natural  affections.  Nor  do  the  pains  she  is  at  to  "  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place/'  the  reproach  to  him  not  to  be  "  lost 
60  poorly  in  himself/'  the  assurance  that  "  a  little  water  clears  them 
of  this  deed,"  show  any  thing  but  her  greater  consistency  in  wicked- 
ness. Her  strong-nerved  ambition  furnishes  ribs  of  steel  to  "  the 
sides  of  his  intent;"  and  she  is  herself  wound  up  to  the  execution 
of  her  baneful  project  with  the  same  unshrinking  fortitude  in  crime 
that  in  other  circumstances  she  would  probably  have  shown  patience 
in  suffering. 


ROBERT  HALL,  1764—1831. 

This  eminent  writer  and  preacher,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Amsbj, 
in  Leicestershire,  was  bom  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  Maj,  1764.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  fondness  for  books,  bat  for  •uek  books 
as  children  never  read ;  for  it  is  said  that,  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  bad 
read  more  than  once  "Edwards  on  the  Affections,  and  on  the  Will,"  and  "But- 
ler's Analogy,"  and  had  written  several  essays  on  religious  subjects.  Such  indi- 
cations as  those  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  they  indubitably  presage  future  emi- 
nence. He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  Northampton  School, 
where  ho  made  great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
was  removed  to  Bristol  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists. 

In  1780,  he  was  solemnly  "set  apart"  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptists ;  and,  about  a  year  after,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where,  among  other  friendships,  ho  formed  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir) 
James  Mackintosh,  which  continued  through  life.  In  1783,  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Evans,  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  church  at  Bristol,  and  became  also 
classical  tutor  at  the  academy  in  that  city.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministrations,  Mr.  Hall's  preaching  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  attention. 
His  eloquence,  remarkable  alike  for  it«  brilliancy  and  its  force,  was  a  theme  of 
general  praise  ,*  and,  by  his  instructive  and  fascinating  conversation  in  private, 
he  called  forth  equal  admiration. 

In  1790,  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Robert  Robinson,  as  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Cambridge,  where  he  labored  with  increasing  reputaUon  till 
1804,  when  ho  was  afflicted  by  a  mental  aberration,  from  which,  however,  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties  in  1805;  but,  toward  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  unhappily  suffered  a  relapse,  and  it  waa  deemed  essential 
for  his  perfect  restoration  that  he  should  pass  a  considerable  time  in  tranquil 
letiremcnt  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1806,  when  bia 
congregation  testified  their  deep  sense  of  his  merits  by  purchasing  for  bim  aa 
annuity  fur  life.  The  effect  of  these  attacks  upon  his  health  waa  to  make  him 
examine  his  own  religious  exercises  with  more  scrutinixing  fiuthfulness,  and  to 
eonsecrate  himself  more  entirely  to  God.    "Hir  pietj  oaiaraed  a  more  exalted 
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tone,  his  habita  became  more  strictly  devotional,  and  his  exercises  more  fenrenl 
aod  elerated  than  they  had  ever  hitherto  been ;  and  he  watched  with  jealous  care 
orer  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  every  movement  of  his  heart" 

His  mental  faculties  being  bow  completely  restored,  he  aeceptcd  the  invitation 
irom  a  church  in  Leicester  to  become  their  pastor.  Over  this  congregation  he 
presided  twenty  years,  a  period  undistinguished  by  any  incident  of  very  particular 
moment,  excepting  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March,  1808.  During  his 
residence  here,  however,  he  gave  to  the  world  several  valuable  productions,  which 
greatly  extended  his  fame  and  his  influence,  and  contributed  many  valuable  articles 
to  the  "  Eclectic  Review.'*  He  also  engaged  in  a  religious  controversy  upon  what 
h  called  the  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  advocating  with  his  usual  energy,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  the  principle  of  "Open  Communion." 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  Bristol,  the  place  where  his  ministerial  career  began, 
and  where  it  was  destined  soon  to  come  to  a  close.  Reading  and  study,  which 
had  always  been  at  once  his  bane  and  antidote,  suffered  no  abatement  on  account 
of  his  increasing  infirmities.  His  opinion  was  that  every  species  of  knowledge 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  religion,  and  works  of  almost  every  description 
be  laid  under  contribution.  His  pastoral  duties  were  discharged  with  his  usual 
faithfulness,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  health  was  declining.  In  1830, 
he  was  compelled  to  try  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  No  ultimate  bencQt,  how- 
ever, was  derived  from  this  movement,  and,  after  suffering  severely  from  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  February,  1831. 

Robert  Hall  was  not  only  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Chrislian 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  but,  as  a  preacher,  his  claims  to  pre-eminence  were 
acknowledged  by  competent  judges  of  every  creed.  His  mental  endowments  were 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  excellency  consisted  not  in  the  predominance  of  one, 
but  in  the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  his  powers.  A  mind  of  natu- 
rally great  capacity  had  been  enriched  by  a  course  of  reading  of  unusual  extent} 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  sources.  His  oratory  was  brilliant,  but  not  unnecessarily  showy,  or  encum- 
bered with  poetical  images.  His  style  is  at  once  clear  and  simple,  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences  is  characterized  by  ease,  united  with  strength  and 
compactness;  so  that  his  works  display  a  union  of  elevation,  learning,  and  ele- 
gance, to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  divines.' 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  every  thing  becoming  a  Christian.     His 


•  "Mr.  HaU,  like  Bishop  Taylor,  has  the  eloqucnre  of  an  orator,  the  ikney  of  a  poet,  the 
•cntenesM  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint." — 
Da.  P^aa. 

**  There  Is  a  llTinfif  writer  who  oomblnes  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addi.«on,  and  Burke,  with* 
oat  their  imperfectfens.  It  is  a  dif^mnUng  mini!>ter  of  Cambridge,  the  Kev.  Kobcrt  Hall. 
Whoerer  wijihea  to  sea  the  Englbh  languago  in  its  perfection,  must  read  his  wriUngs." — 
DcQALo  SrawAar. 

**  The  richneM,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  absolute 
nastery  over  It.  He  moves  about  in  the  loftiest  sphere  of  contemplation,  as  thou;;h  he  were 
*  native  and  endued  to  its  element.'  He  uses  the  flneet  classkial  allusions,  the  noblest  images, 
and  the  mo»t  exquisite  wonls,  as  though  they  were  those  that  came  ftnt  to  his  mind,  and 
whiHi  formed  his  natural  dialect.  There  is  not  the  leoAt  appearance  of  striving  after  greats 
ncm  in  his  most  magnificent  excursions :  but  he  rises  to  the  loflioot  heights  with  a  chlld^lilce 
eaue.  His  style  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest — the  least  encumbered  with  its  cvf 
beauty— Hof  any  which  has  ever  been  written."-^XoNdon  Maganne,  Febmaiy,  182L 
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piety  w&s  pure,  sincere,  exalted,  and  untainted  by  bigotry  or  intolerance.  Af  a 
pastor,  he  was  cealou^,  affectionate,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  hi« 
duties.  In  him,  benevolence  and  humility  were  conspicuous,  and  he  united 
warmth  of  affection  to  great  strength  of  intellect.  In  social  life  he  was  open, 
oommunicntive,  sincere,  and  unostentatious.  His  conversation  was  on  a  level 
rrith  his  preaching,  and  displayed  the  same  varied  excellencies.* 

Indeed,  the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  character  that  united  so  much  both  of 
mind  and  heart,  extensive  learning,  profoundness  of  thought,  great  eloquence, 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  a  benevolence  that  embraced  the  good  of  the 
whole  human  race.^ 


THE   ILU»PY   PROSPECTS   OP  TUE  RIGHTEOUS. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men,  in  a  future 
state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tullyj  if  an 
airy  speculation — for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his 
convictions — could  inspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be 
expected  to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  say- 
ings of  Gixl !  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved 
on  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and 
perfected,  "  with  every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to  God,  who  sittcth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  I  What  delight 
will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to 
recount  the  toils  of  the  combat  and  the  labor  of  the  way,  and  to 
approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God,  in  company,  in 
order  to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our- 
selves amidst  the  splendors  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision ! 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending ;  and  if  there  is 
a  law  from  whoso  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  con- 
veys their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another,  not  less 
certain  or  less  powerful,  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes 
of  blis?',  to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels 
of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses  on 
towards  eternity;  from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has 
set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable 
ocean.  Meanwhile,  heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  con- 
genial to  its  nature,  is  enriching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and 

'  The  degree  of  Doetnr  of  DIvinilj  was  oonferred  upon  him ;  but,  bolleving  it  nnrcriptural, 
lie  Dover  aMumed  the  title. 

•  Tha  eolkeled  irarlui  of  Robert  Hall,  with  variouR  poethumouii  prodaetiomi.  aiod  a  memoir 
•f  hll  m  by  Or.GreROfy,  wen  piiUldMd  In  1832.  In  siz  volumes.  8vo.  Kimd  an  article  in 
"  ~   lavtow,"  zlT.  147;  anotber  in  the  ''Qaarterlj,'*  xlvilL  100;  and  an  exml- 

f«itath  BbllWi  RetTlair,"  iv.  6i. 
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collecting  within  its  capacioius  bosom  whatever  is  pure,  pcrmauent, 
and  di\'iney  leaving  nothing  for  the  last  lire  to  consume  but  the 
objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while  every  thing  which 
graca  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  be  gathered  and  selected 
from  the  ruins  of  the  world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory 
of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

The  cultivation  of  friendship  is  not  made  the  subject  of  pre- 
ct^pt :  it  is  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under  the  general  culture  of 
n.a.son  and  religion,  and  is  one  of  the  fairest  productions  of  the  hu- 
man soil,  the  cordial  of  life,  the  lenitive  of  our  sorrows,  and  the 
multiplier  of  our  joys;  the  source  equally  of  animation  and  of 
repose.  He  who  is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amid  the  greatest 
crowd  and  pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  solitude ;  and  however 
surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with  power, 
and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no  rest- 
ing-place. The  most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption 
from  those  agitations  and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to 
rest  upon  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous 
minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the  breath  of  friendship,  are  too  faint 
and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of  our  nature  :  their  compas- 
sion is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  and 
the  varieties  of  distress,  to  sulTer  it  to  flow  long  in  one  channel : 
while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still  more  slight  and 
superficial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency 
equally  transient,  is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  hap- 
piness or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of  life. 

But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more  permanent 
conjunction  of  interest,  a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling ; — 
he  finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  intrust  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior 
joys  and  sorrows  with  which  every  breast  is  fraught.  He  seeks, 
in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  interest  in  his  wel- 
&re  bears  some  proportion  to  his  own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his 
cares  by  sympathy,  and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

Friendship  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recog- 
nised by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between 
Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  ren- 
dered immortal,  is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life ;  but  it  belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue 
through  an  endless  duration.  The  former  of  these  stood  the  shock 
of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  world ; 
the  latter  is  destined  to  survive  when  the  heavens  arc  no  more,  and 
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to  Bpring  fresh  from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  pos- 
sessed all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ;  the 
latter  partakes  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Friendship  founded  on 
worldly  principles  is  natural,  and  though  composed  of  the  bc^  el<y 
ments  of  nature^  is  not  exempt  from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the 
latter  is  spiritualy  and  therefore  unchanging  and  imperishable. 
The  friendship  which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial 
habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the  benignity  of  Providence 
to  embellish  a  world  which,  with  all  iU  magnificence  and  beauty,  will 
shortly  pass  away ;  that  which  has  religion  for  its  basis  wUl,  ere 
long,  be  transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God. 

HOMER  AND   MILTON. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more  similar 
features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Milton.  That  vastness  of 
thought  which  fills  the  imagination,  and  that  sensibility  of  spirit 
which  renders  every  circumstance  interesting,  are  the  qualities  of 
both;  but  Milton  is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer  the  most  pio- 
turcs<|ue.  Homer  lived  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  was 
much  advanced ;  he  would  derive  little  from  any  acquired  abilities, 
and  therefore  may  be  styled  the  poet  of  nature.  To  this  source, 
perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  principal  difference  between  Homer  and 
Milton.  The  Grecian  poet  was  left  to  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  infiucDce  of  that  variety  of  passions  which  are 
common  to  all ;  his  conceptions  are  therefore  distinguished  by  their 
simplicity  and  force.  In  Milton,  who  was  skilled  in  almost  every 
department  of  science,  learning  seems  sometimes  to  have  shaded 
the  splendor  of  genius. 

No  epic  poet  excites  emotions  so  fervid  as  Homer,  or  possesaes 
so  much  fire ;  but  in  point  of  sublimity  he  cannot  be  compared  to 
Milton.  I  rather  thiiik  the  Greek  poet  has  been  thought  to  excel 
in  this  quality  more  than  he  really  does,  for  want  of  a  proper  con- 
ception of  its  elTects.  AMicn  tlie  perusal  of  an  author  raises  ns 
above  our  usual  t^^ne  of  mind,  we  immediately  ascribe  those  eensa^ 
tions  to  the  sublime,  without  considering  whether  they  light  on  the 
imagination  or  the  feelings ;  whether  they  elevate  the  ^cy  or  only 
fire  the  passions. 

The  sublime  has  for  its  object  the  imagination  only,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  not  so  much  to  occasion  any  fervor  of  feeling  as  the  calm- 
ness of  fixed-  astonishment.  If  wo  consider  the  sublime  as  thus 
distinguished  from  every  other  quality,  Milton  will  appear  to  possess 
it  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  and  here  indeed  lies  the  secret  of  his 
power.  The  perusal  of  Homer  inspires  us  with  an  ardent  sensi- 
bility ;  Milton  with  the  stillness  of  surprise.  The  one  fills  and  de- 
lights the  mind  with  the  confluence  of  various  emotions;  the  other 
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unaieB  with  the  vastness  of  his  ideas.  The  movements  of  Milton's 
mind  are  steady  and  progressive :  he  carries  the  fancy  through  sno* 
ceasive  stages  of  elevation^  and  gradually  increases  the  heat  by  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and  transitory.  Milton, 
whose  mind  was  enlightened  by  science,  appears  the  most  compre- 
licnsive;  he  shows  more  acuteness  in  his  reflections,  and  more 
sublimity  of  thought.  Homer,  who  lived  more  with  men,  and  had, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  human  passions,  is  by  &r  the  most 
vehement  and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton,  the  wide  scenes 
of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown  open,  which  he  regards 
with  a  cool  and  comprehensive  survey,  little  agitated,  and  superior 
to  those  emotions  which  affect  inferior  mortals.  Homer,  when  he 
rises  the  highest,  goes  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature  i  he 
still  connects  his  descriptions  with  human  passions,  and  though  his 
ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have  more  fire.  The  appetite  for 
greatness — that  appetite  which  always  grasps  at  more  than  it  can 
contain — ^is  never  so  fully  satisfied  as  in  the  perusal  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  In  following  Milton,  we  grow  familiar  wiUi  new  worlds,  we 
traverse  the  immensities  of  space,  wandering  in  amazement,  and 
finding  no  bounds.  Homer  confines  the  mind  to  a  narrower  circle,  * 
but  that  circle  he  brings  nearer  to  the  eye ;  he  fills  it  with  a  quicker 
ifliccession  of  objects,  and  makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting 
action. 


MISERIES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WAR.^ 

Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the  approach 
of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this 
neighborhood.  When  you  have  placed  yourselves  for  an  instant  in 
that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those  \mhappy 
countries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ?  Here  you  behold 
rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry, 
consamed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  fismiine  and 
pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the  cottages  of 
peasants  given  up  to  the  flames ;  mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not 
for  themselves,  but  their  infants ;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their 
helpless  babes  in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives  on  their  native 
ami  I  In  another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ; 
the  streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  indus- 
try, filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with 
the  cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued;  the  palaces  of  nobles 


•  TiM  **  aforaimc  Star  of  th«  ReHonnatioii,''  John  Wleliff,  tbui  writM:  -  Wh*t  honor  flJIt 
to  ft  knight  that  kiUfiBMij  men?  The  hangman  killetb  with  a  better  UUe.  Better  wen  it 
for  max  to  be  Imtdiere  of  Deaata  than  batchen  of  their  bruthren." 

19 
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demolished,  the  hoiiscs  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins 
and  of  matrons  violated,  and  every  age^  sex^  and  rank  mingled  in 
promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin. 

The  contests  of  natir)ns  are  both  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
injustice.  The  word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the 
disorderly  passions  of  men.  Whence  come  vars  and  Jightingt 
among  you?  saith  the  Apostle  James;  come  tliey  not  from  your 
lusts  that  war  in  your  members?  It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot 
engage  in  hostilities  but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice;  and 
if  the  magnitude  of  crimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  their 
consequences,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  with 
the  wanton  violation  of  peace.  It  sinks  every  other  crime  into 
insignificance.  If  the  existence  of  war  always  implies  injustice  in 
one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  also  the  fruitful  parent 
of  crimes.  It  reverses,  with  respect  to  its  objects^  all  the  rules  of 
m>orality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary  repeal  of  the  prin' 
ciples  of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues 
are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are  incorporated. 
Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or  respectable,  whatever 
engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  ita  shrine.  Hence  the 
morality  of  peaceful  times  is  directly  opposite  to  the  maxims  of  war. 
The  fundamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ;  of  the  latter,  to 
inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  to  succor  the  oppressed ; 
the  latter,  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former  teaches  men 
to  love  their  enemies ;  the  latter,  to  make  themselves  terrible  even 
to  strangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suflfer  us  to  promote 
the  dearest  interest  by  falsehood ;  the  maxims  of  war  applaud  it 
when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  others.  That  a  familiarity 
with  such  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  per- 
vert the  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  prevalence  is  an  unfeeling  and  unprin- 
cipled ambition,  with  an  idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  vir- 
tue 'y  whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the  humble,  the 
beneficent,  and  the  gcXKl,  to  men  who  are  qualified  by  a  genius  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appaUed,  and  a  neart  that 
never  pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  phi- 
lanthropist is  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God  in  explor- 
ing and  giving  effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the 
warrior  is  revolving,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacioua  mind, 
plans  of  future  devastation  and  ruin.  IMsons  crowded  with  cap- 
tives, cities  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste, 
arc  among  his  proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented 
with  tears  and  blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  it  is  in  the  shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity ;  in  the  curses 
and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  solace  of  the  sick,  and 
the  support  of  the  dying ;  and  while  other  books  may  amuse  and 
iostnict  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  that  book  to 
create  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which 
admits  of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to  the  heart 
which  no  other  topic  of  consolation  can  reach ;  while  guilt,  despair, 
and  death  vanish  at  the  touch  of  its  holy  inspiration.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the  Bible  which  is  found  peculiarly 
adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  plainest  and  most  uncultivated 
minds.  The  simple  structure  of  its  sentences,  combined  with  a 
lofty  spirit  of  poetry — ^its  familiar  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  nature 
aad  the  transactions  of  common  life — ^the  delightful  intermixture 
of  narration  with  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts — and  the  pro- 
fusion of  miraculous  facts,  which  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  enchanted 
ground — ^its  constant  advertence  to  the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it 
renders  almost  visible  and  palpable — ^unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an 
interest  which  attaches  to  no  other  performance,  and  which,  after 
assiduous  and  repeated  perusal,  invests  it  with  much  of  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  like  the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont  to  gaze 
with  unabated  astonishment  from  infancy  to  old  age.  What  other 
book  besides  the  Bible  could  be  heard  in  public  assemblies  from  year 
to  year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires,  and  an  interest  that  never 
cloys  ?  With  few  exceptions,  let  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
be  recited  in  a  mixed  multitude,  and  though  it  has  been  heard  a 
thousand  times,  a  universal  stillness  ensues,  every  eye  is  fixed,  and 
every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive.  Select,  if  you  can,  any  other 
composition,  and  let  it  be  rendered  equally  familiar  to  the  mind, 
and  see  whether  it  will  produce  this  effect. 


BENEFITS  OF  RETIREMENT. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  his  own  heart, 
who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  corrupting  examples 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unim- 
paired, or  to  preserve,  in  their  due  force  and  delicacy,  those  vivid 
moral  impressions,  that  quick  perception  of  good,  and  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  evil,  which  form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  mind.  These,  like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed 
off  in  the  collisions  of  worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian 
sun.  Hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  intervals  of  retirement,  when 
the  mind  may  recover  its  scattered  powers,  and  renew  its  strength 
by  a  devout  application  to  the  Fountain  of  all  grace. 
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DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

The  religious  tenets  of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneoiis  in 
the  extreme;  hut  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment to  diminish  my  sensibility  to  virtue  or  my  admiration  of  eenins. 
From  him  the  poisoned  arrow  will  Ml  pointless.  His  enli^tened 
and  active  mind^  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  re- 
searches, the  light  ho  has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of 
science,  will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period  when  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  favored,  or  those  who  have  opposed  mm,  will  be 
alike  forgotten.  Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The  vapors  which 
gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and  follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  &il 
at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magni&^nt  theatre  for  it43  reception,  and 
to  invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the 
luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 


HENR7  MACKENZIE,   174&~1881. 

Hbxrt  Mackenzie,  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshaa  Mackenzie,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  Augnst,  1745.  After  being  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  UDiyersity  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackenzie  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  became  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  in  that 
city,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1766.  In  the  year  1771  appeared,  anonymously, 
the  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  entitled  **  The  Man  of  Feeling."  It 
rose  immediately  to  great  popularity,  and  was  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by 
**  The  Man  of  the  World,"  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  the  former,  breathes 
the  same  tone  of  exquipite  sensibility.  In  the  first-named  work,  the  author  paints 
his  hero  as  constantly  obedient  to  erery  emotion  of  hii  moral  sense;  in  the  ''Man 
of  the  World,"  on  the  contrary,  he  exhibits  a  person  rushing  headlong  into  viee 
and  ruin,  and  spreading  misery  all  around  him,  by  endeavoring  to  grasp  at  hap- 
piness in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  In  1778,  haying  become  a  member  of  a 
now  literary  society  in  Edinburgh,  he  suggested  the  institution  of  a  new  periodical 
paper  similar  to  the  "  Spectator."  The  scheme  was  speedily  carried  into  eileot, 
and  the  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mirror,"  of  which  Mr.  Maokensie  was  the 
editor,  were  published  in  weekly  numbers,  and  were  subsequently  republished 
with  the  names  of  the  authors,*  in  three  duodecimo  rolumes.     * 

To  the  **  Mirror"  succeeded  the  "  Lounger,"  a  periodical  of  similar  character, 
and  equally  successfuL    Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  most  raluable  eontributor  to  both 

*  The  **  Mirror  Club**  connbted  of  Mr.  Mackenile,  the  dilef  coatrfbotor,  Mr.  Onlye.  Mr.Col- 
len,  Mr.  BannatyiMt,  Mr.  Macleod,  Mr.  Abercromble,  Mr.  George  Home,  tod  a  lim  otlMrs. 
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thaw  works.  His  papers  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  that  sweetness 
and  heanty  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  form  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  writings.  Mr.  Mackenste,  in  the  **  Lounger/'  No.  97,  was  the  first  to  ap- 
predate  the  genius  of  Bums,  in  a  review  of  his  poems  then  recently  published, 
by  whieh  the  poet  was  brought  into  public  notice,  and  prevented  from  quitting  his 
ooontry^  as  he  intended,  for  the  West  Indies.  After  this,  Mr.  Mackensie  pnb- 
lidied  ft  number  of  dramas;  but,  though  they  possessed  considerable  merit  as 
titeraiy  productions,  they  were  not  successful  on  the  stage.  His  celebrity  is  de- 
•  rived  pnncipally  fVom  his  ''  Essays"  and  his  **  Man  of  Feeling,"  which  are  dis- 
tiagiutbed  by  a  beauty  of  style,  depth  of  pathos,  and  delicacy  of  imagination 
that  will  always  render  them  popular.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Mackensie  ''was  not 
more  distinguished  by  the  wit  with  which  he  enlivened  a  numerous  circle  of 
attached  friends,  than  Uie  benevolence  and  wisdom  with  which  ho  counselled  and 
SMStsd  them."  This  ornament  of  his  native  city  died  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six,  rather  from  the  decay  of  nature  than  from  disease,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1831.> 

Few  modem  writers  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  their  ap- 
peals to  the  heart ;  and  his  fictions  in  the  "  Mirror"  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  best  efibrts  in  pathetic  composition.  The  story  of  **  La  Roche,"  in 
Nos.  42,  43,  and  44,  has  been  frequently  republished  as  a  tract,  bat  it  is  too  long 
to  insert  here.  Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  to  this,  in  true  delicacy  and  pathos,  is 
the  touching  narration  in  No.  49 — ^the  "  Story  of  Nancy  Collins."  In  humorous 
delineation,  also,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  presented  ns  with  various  specimens.  The 
descriptions  of  the  "  Homespun  Family"  in  the  **  Mirror,"  and  of  the  "  Mushroom 
Family"  in  the  "  Lounger,"  are  told  in  such  a  delicate  vein  of  irony,  satire,  and 
humor,  as  to  rival  the  best  papers  of  that  character  in  the  "  Spectator"  of  Addison. 


THE   HOMEHPUN   FAMILY. 
To  the  Author  of  the  "Mirror." 

Sir  :  Some  time  ago  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  particular  sort  of  grievance  felt  by  the  families  of  men 
of  small  fortunes,  from  their  acquaintance  with  those  of  great  ones. 
I  am  emboldened,  by  the  favorable  reception  of  my  first  letter^  to 
write  you  a  second  upon  the  same  subject. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  my  account  of  a  visit  which  my  daugh- 
ters paid  to  a  great  lady  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  effects 
which  that  visit  had  upon  them.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
time  and  the  sobriety  of  manners  which  home  exhibited  would 

■  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  wm  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in  1808. 
nr  Walter  Boott  held  the  talents  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  great  estimation,  and,  in  dedicating  to 
him  the  novel  of  **  Waverley/'  styled  him  the  Scotch  Addison.  In  summing  up  his  merits 
a*  a  novelist  and  essayist,  the  same  high  authority  obsorrcs:  ^  The  historian  of  the  '  Home- 
span  Pamlly*  may  place  his  narrative,  without  fear  of  »hame,  by  the  side  of  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;'  and  many  passages  in  tho«o  papers,  which  he  contributed  to  the  *  Mirror'  and 
'Loanger,*  attest  with  what  truth,  spirit,  and  ease  ho  could  describe,  assume,  and  su«talu  • 
variety  of  dbax9X^wP 
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restore  them  to  tiieir  former  situation,  when,  unfortamitelyy  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  still  more  fatal  to  mo  than  their  expedition 

to >     This^  sir^  was  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  great  kidy  in 

return. 

I  was  just  returning  from  the  superintendence  of  mj  plonchs  in 
a  field  I  have  lately  enclosed^  when  I  was  met  on  the  green  before 
my  door  by  a  gentleman  (for  such  I  took  him  to  be)  mountod  upon 
a  very  handsomo  gelding,  who  asked  me,  by  the  appellation  of 
honest  friend,  if  this  was  not  Mr.  Homespun's )  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  whether  the  ladies  were  at  home.  I  told  him  my  name  was 
Homespun,  the  house  was  mine,  and  my  wife  and  daughters  were,  I 
believed,  within.  Upon  this,  the  young  man,  pulling  off  his  hat, 
and  begging  my  pardon  for  calling  me  Jionest,  said  he  was  despatched 

by  Lady with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Homespun, 

and  that,  if  convenient,  she  intended  herself  the  honor  of  dining 

with  them  on  her  return  from  B Park,  (the  seat  of  another 

great  and  rich  lady  in  our  neighborhood.) 

I  confess,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  was  struck  somewhat  of  a  heap  with 
the  message,  and  it  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  received  an 
immediate  answer  had  it  not  been  overheard  by  my  eldest  danghtcr, 
w^ho  had  come  to  the  window  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger.  *'  Mr. 
Papillot,"  said  she  immediately,  '^I  rcjoico  to  seo  you;  I  hope 
your  lady  and  all  the  family  are  well."  "  Very  much  at  your  ser- 
vice, ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  a  low  l>ow;  **my  lady  sent  me  be- 
fore with  the  offer  of  her  best  compliments,  and  that,  if  conve- 
nient"— and  so  forth,  repeating  his  words  to  me.  "She  does  us 
infinite  honor,''  said  my  young  madam;  "let  her  ladyship  know 
how  happy  her  visit  will  make  us ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pa- 
pillot  give  your  horse  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  come  in  and  have 
a  glass  of  something  after  your  ridc.'^  "  I  am  afraid,"  answered 
he,  (pulling  out  his  right-hand  watch,  for,  would  you  believe  it,  sir? 
the  fellow  had  one  in  each  fob,)  "  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  meet 
my  lady  at  the  place  she  appointed  me."  On  a  second  invitation, 
however,  ho  dismounted  and  went  into  the  house,  leaving  his  horse 
to  the  care  of  the  servants;  but  the  servants,  as  my  daughter  veiy 
well  knew,  were  all  in  the  fields  at  work ;  so  I,  w^o  have  a  liking 
for  a  good  horse,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  him  neglected,  had  the 
honor  of  putting  Mr.  Papillot's  in  the  stable  myself. 

After  about  an  hour's  stay,  for  the  gentleman  seemed  to  forget 
his  hurry  within  doors,  Mr.  Papillot  departed.  My  daughters,  I 
mean  the  two  polite  ones,  observed  how  handsome  he  was,  and  added 
another  observation,  that  it  was  only  to  particular  friends  my  lady 
sent  messages  by  him,  who  was  her  own  body-servant,  and  not  accos- 
tomed  to  such  offices.  My  wife  seemed  highly  pleased  with  this 
last  remark ;  I  was  about  to  be  angry,  but  on  such  occasions  it 
io  not  my  way  to  say  much ;  I  generally  shrug  up  my  shoulders  in 
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dlence,  yet,  as  I  said  before^  Mr.  Mirror^  I  would  not  have  you 
think  me  henpecked. 

By  this  time  every  domestic  about  my  house^  male  and.  female, 
were  called  from  their  several  employments  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tiouB  fdr  her  ladyship's  reception.  It  would  tire  you  to  enumerate 
the  Turious  shifts  that  were  made  by  purchasing,  borrowing,  &c.y  to 
fbmish  out  a  dinner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  My  little  gray  pony, 
which  I  keep  for  sending  to  market,  broke  his  wind  in  the  cause^ 
and  has  never  been  good  for  any  thing  since. 

Nor  was  there  less  ado  in  making  ourselves  and  our  attendants  fit 
to  aj^iear  before  such  company.  The  female  part  of  the  fisimily 
managed  the  matter  pretty  easily ;  women,  I  observe,  having  a  na- 
tural talent  that  way.  My  wife  took  upon  herself  the  charge  of 
apparelling  me  for  the  occasion.  A  laced  suit,  which  I  had  worn 
at  my  marriage,  was  got  up  for  the  purpose }  but  the  breeches  burst 
a  seam  at  the  very  first  attempt  of  pulling  them  on,  and  the  sleeves 
of  the  coat  were  also  impracticable ;  so  she  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  clothing  me  in  my  Sunday's  coat  and  breeches,  with 
the  laoed  waistcoat  of  the  above-mentioned  suit^  slit  in  the  back,  to 
set  them  off  a  little.  My  gardener,  who  has  been  accustomed,  in- 
deed, to  serve  in  many  capacities,  had  his  head  cropped,  curled,  and 
powdered,  for  the  part  of  butler ;  one  of  the  best-looking  plough- 
boys  had  a  yellow  cape  clapped  to  his  Sunday's  coat,  to  make  him 
pass  for  a  servant  in  livery ;  and  we  borrowed  my  son-in-law  the 
parson's  man  for  a  third  hand. 

All  this  was  accomplished,  though  not  without  some  tumult  and 
disorder,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  lady.  She  gave  us,  indeed, 
more  time  for  the  purpose  than  we  looked  for,  as  it  was  near  six 
o'clock  before  she  arrived.  But  this  was  productive  of  a  misfor- 
tune on  the  other  hand ;  the  dinner  of  my  poor  wife  had  bustled, 
sweated,  and  scolded  for,  was  so  over-boiled,  over-stewcd,  and  over- 
roasted, that  it  needed  the  appetite  of  so  late  an  hour  to  make  it  go 
well  down  even  with  me,  who  am  not  very  nice  in  thesie  matters ; 
luckily,  her  ladyship,  as  I  am  told,  never  eats  much  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing her  shape,  now  that  small  waists  have  come  into  fashion  again. 

The  dinner,  .however,  though  spoiled  in  the  cooking,  was  not 
thrown  away,  as  her  ladyship's  train  made  shift  to  eat  the  greatest 
part  of  it.  When  I  say  her  trairif  I  do  not  mean  her  servants 
only,  of  which  there  were  half  a  dozen  in  livery,  besides  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  PapiUot  and  her  ladyship's  maid — ^gentlewoman,  I  should 
say — ^who  had  a  table  to  themselves.  Her  parlor  attendants  were 
eqnally  numerous,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  who 
had  accompanied  her  ladyship  in  this  excursion,  and  did  us  the 
honor  of  coming  to  eat  and  drink  with  us,  and  brinnng  their  ser-> 
vants  to  do  the  same,  though  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them 
before. 
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During  the  progress  of  this  entertainment,  there  were  several 
little  embarrassments  which  might  appear  ridiculons  in  description, 
but  were  matters  of  serious  distress  to  lis.  Soup  was  spilled,  dishes 
overturned,  and  glasses  broken,  by  the  awkwardness  of  our  attend- 
antft,  and  things  were  not  a  bit  mended  by  my  wife's  solidtnde 
(who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  all  her  eyes  about  her)  to  correct  them. 

From  the  time  of  her  ladyship's  arrival,  it  was  impossible^ that 
dinner  could  be  over  before  it  was  dark ;  this,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bad  road  she  had  to  pass  through  in  her  way  to  the  next 
house  she  meant  to  visit,  produced  an  invitation  from  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  pass  the  night  with  ns,  which,  af^er  a  few  words  of 
apology  for  tho  trouble  she  gave  ns,  and  a  few  more  of  the  honor 
we  received,  was  agreed  to.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  scene  of  pre- 
paration, rather  more  difficult  tlian  that  before  dinner.  My  wife 
and  I  were  dislodged  from  our  own  apartment  to  make  room  for  our 
noble  guests.  Our  four  daughters  were  crammed  in  by  ns,  and 
slept  on  the  floor,  that  their  rooms  might  be  left  for  the  two  ladies 
and  four  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  respect;  for  the  remaining  two,  we  found  beds  at  my  son-in- 
law's.  My  two  eldest  daughters  had,  indeed,  little  time  to  sleep, 
being  closeted  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  with  their  right  honor- 
able visitor.  My  offices  were  turned  topsy-turvy  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  servants  of  my  guests,  and  my  own  horses  turned  info 
the  fields  that  theirs  might  occupy  my  stable. 

All  these  are  hardships  of  their  kind,  Mr.  Mirror,  which  the  honor 
that  accompanies  them  seems  to  me  not  fully  to  compen^te ;  but 
these  are  slight  gi-icvances  in  comparison  with  what  I  nave  to  com- 
plain of  as  the  effects  of  this  visit.  The  malady  of  my  two  eldest 
daughters  is  not  only  returned  with  increased  violence  upon  them, 
but  has  now  communicated  itself  to  every  other  branch  of  my 
family.  My  wife,  formerly  a  decent,  discreet  woman,  who  liked  her 
own  way,  indeed,  but  was  a  notable  manager,  now  talks  of  this  and 
that  piece  of  expense  as  necessary  to  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman, 
and  has  lately  dropped  some  broad  hints  that  a  winter  in  town  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  one.  My  two  younger  daugh- 
ters have  got  the  heads  that  formerly  belonged  to  their  elder  sisters, 
to  each  of  whom,  unfortunately,  the  great  lady  presented  a  set  of 
feathers,  for  which  new  heads  were  essentially  requisite. 

This  affectation  of  fashion  has  gone  a  step  lower  in  my  household. 
My  gardener  has  tied  his  hair  behind,  and  stolen  my  flour  to  powder 
it,  ever  since  he  saw  Mr.  Papillot ;  and  yesterday  he  gave  me  warn- 
ing that  he  should  leave  me  next  term  if  I  did  not  take  him  into 
the  house,  and  provide  another  hand  for  the  work  in  the  garden.  I 
found  a  great  hoyden,  who  washes  my  daughters'  linen,  sitting,  tho 
other  afternoon,  dressed  in  one  of  their  cast  fly-caps,  entertiuning 
this  same  oaf  of  a  gardener  and  the  wives  of  two  of  my  &nn-8er- 
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fiats,  with  tea,  forsooth ;  and  when  I  quarrelled  with  her  for  it, 

die  replied  ih&t  Mrs.  Dimity,  my  Lady 's  gentlewoman,  told  her 

•11  the  maids  at had  tea,  and  saw  company  of  an  aftei^ioon. 

Bat  I  am  resolved  on  a  reformation,  Mr.  Mirror,  and  shall  let 
ny  wife  and  daughters  know  that  I  will  be  master  of  my  own  house 
uid  my  own  expenses,  and  will  neither  be  made  a  fool  or  a  beggar, 
though  it  were  after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  lord  in  Christen- 
dom. Yet  I  confess  I  am  always  for  trying  gentle  methods  first. 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  insert  this  in  your  next  paper,  and 
add  to  it  some  exhortations  of  your  own  to  prevail  on  them,  if  pos* 
•ible,  to  give  over  a  behavior  which,  I  think,  under  favor,  is  rather 
improper  even  in  great  folks,  but  is  certainly  ruinous  to  little  ones. 

I  am,  &c.  John  Homespun. 

THE   MUSHROOM  FAMILY, 
fo  f A«  Amtkor  of  the  <'  Lounger." 

Sib  :  I  troubled  you  some  time  ago  with  a  letter  from  the  coun- 
try ;  now  that  I  am  come  to  town,  I  use  the  freedom  to  write  to 
yon  again.  I  find  the  same  difficulty  in  being  happy,  with  every 
thing  to  make  me  so,  here  as  there.  When  I  tell  this  to  my  coun- 
ttT  friends,  they  won't  believe  me.  Oh,  dear  I  to  see  how  the  Miss 
fifomespuns  looked  when  they  came  to  take  leave  of  me  the  mom- 
iDff  we  set  out  for  Edinburgh  I  I  had  just  put  on  my  new  riding- 
habit  which  mv  brother  fetched  me  from  liondon,  and  my  hat,  with 
two  green  and  three  white  feathers;  and  Miss  Jessy  Homespun 
admired  it  so  much,  and  when  I  let  her  put  it  on,  she  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  how  charming  it  was  I  I  had  a  sad 
headache  with  it  all  morning,  but  I  kept  that  to  myself.  '<  And 
do,  my  dear,"  said  she,  ^^  write  sometimes  to  us  poor  moping  crea- 
tures in  the  country.  But  you  won't  have  leisure  to  think  of  us, 
vou  will  be  so  happy  and  so  much  amused.''  At  that  moment  my 
brother's  post-coach  rattled  up  to  the  door,  and  the  poor  Homespuns 
cried  so  when  we  parted  I  To  be  sure,  they  thought  that  a  town 
life,  with  my  brother's  fortune  to  procure  all  ita  amusements,  must 
be  quite  delightful.     Now,  sir,  to  let  you  know  how  I  have  found  it. 

I  was  content  to  be  lugged  about  by  my  sister  for  the  first  week 
or  two,  as  I  knew  that  in  a  large  town  I  should  be  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  as  the  saying  is.  But  my  sister-in-law  was  always  put- 
ting me  in  mind  of  my  ignorance :  ^^  and  you  country  girls — ^d  we 
who  have  been  in  London — and  we  who  have  been  abroad."  How- 
ever, between  ourselves,  I  don't  find  that  she  knows  quite  so  much 
as  she  would  make  me  believe,  for  it  seems  they  can't  learn  many 
things  in  the  Indies ;  and  when  she  went  out,  she  knew  as  little  as 
myself;  and  as  for  Ix>ndon,  she  was  only  a  fortnight  there  on  her 
way  home. 
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So  wc  have  got  masters  that  come  in  to  give  us  lessons  in  French, 
and  musiC;  and  dancing.  The  two  first  1  ean  snbmit  to  yery  welL 
I  could  always  get  my  tongue  readily  enough  about  any  thing,  and 
I  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  virginals  at  home,  though  my  master 
says  my  fingering  is  not  what  it  should  be.  But  the  dancing  is  a 
terrible  business.  My  sister-in-law  and  I  are  put  into  the  stocks 
every  morning  to  teach  us  the  right  position  of  our  feet ;  and  all 
the  steps  I  was  praised  for  in  the  country  are  now  good  for  nothing, 
as  the  cotillon  step  is  the  only  thing  fit  for  people  of  fietshion ;  and 
so  we  are  twisted  and  twirled  till  my  joints  ache  a^n,  and,  after 
all,  we  make,  I  believe,  a  very  bad  figure  at  it.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  to  try  my  hand,  my  feet  I  mean,  before  anybody. 
But  my  sister-in-law,  who  is  always  praised  for  every  thing  she  does, 
would  needs  try  her  cotillon  steps  at  the  assembly,  and  her  partner, 
Captain  Couple,  a  constant  visitor  at  my  brother's,  told  her  what  an 
admirable  dancer  she  was ;  but,  in  truth,  she  was  out  of  time  every 
instant,  and  I  heard  the  people  tittering  at  her  country  fling,  as  they 
called  it.  And  so,  in  the  same  manner,  (which  I  do  not  think  is 
at  all  fair,  Mr.  Lounger,)  the  captain  one  day  at  our  house  declared 
she  sung  like  an  angel,  (drinking  her  health  in  a  bumper  of  my 
brother's  champagne,)  and  yet,  as  I  walked  behind  him  next  morn- 
ing in  Prince's  Street,  I  overheard  him  saying  to  one  of  his  com- 
punious  that  Mushroom's  dinners  were  very  good  things,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hore  of  the  singing,  and  that  the  little  Nahohina  squalled 
like  a  pca-hcn. 

But,  no  doubt,  it  is  good  manners  to  commend  people  to  their 
faces,  whatever  one  may  say  behind  their  backs.  And  I  perceive 
they  have  got  fashionable  words  for  praising  things,  which  it  is 
one  of  my  sister's  lessons  and  mine  to  have  at  our  tongues'  ends, 
whether  we  think  so  or  not.  Such  a  thing,  she  tells  me,  (as  she 
has  been  taught  by  her  great  companion.  Miss  Gusto,)  must  be 
channing,  another  ravishing,  (indeed,  Mr.  Lounger,  that  is  the 
word,)  and  a  third  divine.  As  for  me,  I  have  yet  got  no  fiuther 
than  charming;  I  can  only  say  ravisliing  in  a  whisper;  and  as  for 
divine,  I  think  there  is  something  heathenish  in  it,  though  indeed 
I  have  been  told,  since  I  came  here,  that  the  Commandments  were 
only  meant  for  the  country. 

AVe  have,  besides,  got  another  phrase,  which  is  perpetually  dinned 
into  my  e^rs  by  my  sister-in-law,  and  that  is  the  Ton,  Such  a 
person  is  a  very  good  kind  of  pci*son,  but  such  another  is  more  the 
Ton ;  such  a  lady  is  handsomer,  more  witty,  more  polite,  and  more 
good-humored  than  another,  but  that  other  is  much  more  the  Tan, 
I  have  often  asked  my  sister,  and  even  my  French  master,  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  word  Ton;  but  they  told  me  there  was 
no  translation  for  it.  I  think,  however,  I  have  found  it  out  to  be  a 
very  convenient  thing  for  some  people.     'Tis  like  what  my  grand- 
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faHhety  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Knox^  used  to  tell  us  of 
po|M8h  mdolgenoes ;  folks  who  are  the  Ton  may  do  any  thing  they 
like  withoat  being  in  the  wrongs  and  CTcry  thing  that  is  the  Ton  is 
right,  let  it  be  what  it  will. 

Alaa !  sir,  if  the  Ton  would  let  poor  people  alone  who  don't  wish 
for  distinction,  there  would  be  the  less  to  complain  of;  but  the  niis- 
fortnne  is,  that  one  must  be  in  the  Ton  whether  one's  mind  gives 
them  to  it  or  not ;  at  least  I  am  told  so.  We  have  a  French  friscur, 
whom  our  maitre  d'hdtel  Sabot  recommended,  who  makes  great 
use  of  this  phrase.  He  screwed  up  my  hair  till  I  thought  I  should 
haTe  fiiinted  with  the  pain,  and  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  the  night 
after,  because  he  said  that  a  hundred  little  curls  were  now  become 
the  Ton.  He  recommended  a  shoemaker,  who,  he  said,  made  for 
ill  the  people  of  the  Ton,  who  pinched  my  toes  till  I  could  hardly 
walk  across  the  room,  because  little  feet  were  the  Ton.  My  stay- 
maker,  another  of  the  same  set,  brought  me  home  a  pair  of  stays 
that  were  but  a  few  inches  round  at  the  waist,  and  my  maid  and 
Scfboi  broke  three  laces  before  they  could  get  them  to  moot,  because 
small  waists  were  the  Ton.  I  sat  at  two  dinners  without  being  able 
to  eat  a  morsel,  because  (I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  sir)  my  stays 
would  not  hold  a  bit.  However,  I  would  submit  to  the  Ton  no 
longer  in  that  article,  and  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening,  I  took 
ont  my  scissors  in  a  passion  and  cut  a  great  slash  in  the  sides.  I 
was  resolved  I  would  not  be  squeezed  to  death  for  all  the  Ton  in 
the  world. 

And,  moreover,  the  Ton  is  not  satisfied  with  tearing  the  hair  out 
of  our  heads,  with  pinching  our  feet,  and  squeezing  the  pit  of  our 
stomach,  but  we  must  have  manners  which,  under  favor,  »ir,  I  think 
very  odd,  and  which  ray  grandmother  (I  was  bred  up  at  my  grand- 
mother's) would  have  whipped  mo  for,  that  she  would,  if  I  had 
ventured  to  show  them  when  I  was  with  her.  I  am  told  that  none 
hut  a  ninny  would  look  down  in  the  sheepish  way  I  do ;  but  that, 
when  I  meet  a  gentleman  in  our  walks,  I  must  look  as  full  at  him 
as  I  can,  to  show  my  eyes,  and  laugh,  to  show  my  teeth,  (all  our 
family  have  white  teeth,)  and  flourish  my  ratteen  to  show  my  shapes. 
And  though  in  a  room,  I  am  to  speak  as  low  and  mumbling  as  I 
can,  to  look  as  if  I  did  not  care  whether  I  was  heard  or  not ;  yet  in 
a  public  place  I  am  to  talk  as  loud  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  call 
the  men  by  their  plain  surnames,  and  tell  all  about  our  last  night's 
parties,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  Mr.  Lounger,  which  I  can't 
do  for  the  heart  of  me ;  but  my  sister-in-law  comes  on  amazingly, 
as  Miss  Gusto  says.  But  then  she  has  been  in  India,  and  she  was 
not  brought  up  with  my  grandmother.  I  protest,  though  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  let  Miss  Gusto  know  it,  that  often,  when  I  am  wish- 
ing to  practise  some  of  her  lessons,  I  think  I  see  my  grandmother 
with  her  bunch  of  keys  at  her  apron-string,  her  amber-headed  stick 
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in  ono  hand  and  the  Ladies^  Calling  in  tho  other,  lookinff  at  mo 
from  under  her  spectacles  with  such  a  frowB;  Mr.  Lounger;  it  fnf^U 
ens  me  quite  out  of  my  head. 

After  all^  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  very  great  troaUe  and  tho 
many  inconveniences  to  which  we  .put  ourselves  to  attain  this  dia- 
tiuction  of  the  Ton^  are^  in  a  great  measure^  labor  in  vain;  that  our 
music^  our  dancing,  and  our  good-breeding  will  perhaps  bo  out  of 
fashion  before  we  have  come  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  all  or 
any  of  these  accomplishments,  for  some  of  the  fine  ladies  and  fine 
gentlemen  who  visit  us  say  that  the  Ton  here  is  no  Tan  at  all,  for 
that  the  true  and  genuine  Ton  (like  the  true  and  genuine  MUk  of 
Roses)  is  only  to  be  found  in  London.  Nay,  some  of  the  finest  of 
those  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  a  step  &rther,  and  inform  us 
that  the  Ton  of  London  itself  is  mere  Twaddle,  and  that  the  only 
right  Ton  is  to  be  found  in  Paris.  I  hope  in  goodness,  however, 
that  my  sister,  if  she  is  determined,  as  she  sometimes  hints,  to  chase 
the  Ton  that  length,  will  drop  me  by  tho  way,  or  rather  allow  me 
to  return  again  to  the  country.  Old  sparrows  (the  proverb  says, 
Mr.  Lounger)  are  ill  to  tame.  Not  that  I  am  old,  neither;  but  I 
believe  I  am  not  quite  young  enough  to  learn  to  be  happy  in  the 
sort  of  life  we  load  here ;  and  though  I  try  all  I  can  to  think  it  a 
happy  one,  and  I  am  sure  to  say  so  in  every  place  to  which  we  go, 
yet  I  can't  help  often  secretly  wishing  I  were  back  aoain  at  my 
father's,  where  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  happy  whether  I  would 
or  not. 

Your  afflicted,  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,)  humble  servant, 

Mabjort  Mushboom. 


WALTER  SCOTT,    1771—1882. 

This  illastrious  aathor,  the  ion  of  Walter  Scott,  who  was  a  Writer  to  t]ie'8i|p- 
net'  in  the  Scottish  capital,  was  bom  in  Edinborgh,  on  the  15th  of  Angusty  1771. 
Ue  received  the  chief  portion  of  his  school  education  at  the  High-school  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam ;  but,  dnring  the  four 
years  that  he  remained  there,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displajed  anj  'remark- 
able abilities,  excepting  for  tale-telling,  in  which  he  excelled.  **  The  ehief  em- 
ployment of  my  holidays"  (says  he,  in  the  general  introdnction  to  Ui  novels) 
"was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and 
alternately  to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adrentores  ai  we  ware  able  to  deviae.'* 

*  The  siffnet  in  one  of  the  king's  seels  used  in  sealing  his  prirats  letters  and  all  gnoits 
slgnod  under  bis  hand.  It  in  always  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  **  A  wilier 
to  the  Signet**  is  therefore  one  who  hoMs  an  offlee  In  the  ds|wrtaBent  of  State. 
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IkOelobav  IVSS,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  left  it  In  a  year 
er  tW9,  withoal  haring  added  much  to  his  stock  of  classical  knowledge.  At  the 
tge  of  fifteen,  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  brought  on  an  illness,  which,  to  use 
htfoim  words,  ''threw  him  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  by  a  species  of 
fitafitj."  Being  for  tome  time  forbidden  to  speak  or  move,  he  did  nothing  but 
read  horn  morning  till  night,*  and,  by  a  perusal  of  old  romances,  old  plays,  and 
cpie  poetry,  was  nnconseiously  amassing  materials  for  his  future  writings. 

In  bia  aijckeenth  year  he  commenced  studying  for  the  bar,  and  became  an  ap- 
yvtntiee  to  his  father.  In  17i>2,  he  became  an  advocate ;  but  he  had  no  taste  for 
the  law;  and,  as  his  father  was  in  affluent  eircumstances,  he  resolved  to  devote 
hiaself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1797,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Carpenter,  the 
dsufliter  of  a  French  refugee,  and  soon  after  took  a  house  at  Lasswadc,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  In  1802,  appeared  his  first  publication  of  any  note,  "  The 
Kinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  in  two  volumes,  which  displayed  much  curious 
sad  abstruse  learning,  and  gained  the  author  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  his- 
torical and  traditionary  poet  In  1803,  he  eame  to  the  final  resolution  of  quitting 
his  profession,  observing,  "  there  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning, 
aod  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance."  In  1805,  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  composed  at  the  rate  of  a 
canto  per  week,  and  for  which  he  obtained  six  hundred  pounds.  In  1808,  ap- 
peared his  "  Marmion,"  which  he  sold  for  one  thousand  pounds,  the  extraordinary 
soeeesa  of  which  induced  him,  he  says,  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  his  life,  to 
feel  something  approaching  to  vanity.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  edition  of  Bry- 
den's  works,  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  notes  historical  and  explanatory,  and  a 
life  of  the  author.  In  1810,  he  composed  his  ''Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  had 
extraordinaiy  success,  and  which  has  been  characterized  by  some  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  his  poetical  genius.  Within  four  years  after  this,  appeared  his 
*•  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  "  Rokeby,"  and  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  These, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  attended  his  former  poems.' 

But,  determined  to  continue  his  literary  career,  he  resolved  to  try  his  powers 
in  the  composition  of  fictitious  prose  writings,  and  in  1814  appeared  "  Waverley, 
or  'Tis  Sixty  Tears  Since,"  a  tole  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Though  it  had  not 
the  name  of  its  distinguished  author  attached  to  it,  it  soon  rose  to  great  popu- 
larity He  now  had  fairly  entered  upon  the  field  in  which  he  earned  triumphs 
even  more  splendid  than  he  had  gained  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  *^  Waverley" 
was  followed  wiUiin  a  few  years  by  that  brilliant  series  of  prose  fictions  which 
made  the  "  Great  Unknown,"  as  he  was  called,  the  wonder  of  the  age.  From 
1S15  to  1819  appeared,  successively,  "  Guy  Manncring,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  and 
the  first  series  of  the  "Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  containing  the  "Black  Dwarf' 
and  "Old  Mortality;"  "Rob  Roy,"  and  the  second  series  of  the  "Tales  of  My 
Landlord,"  containing  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian ;"  and  the  third  series,  con- 
taining "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend  of  Montrose."    In  1821,* 

'  In  1920,  say  bis  bloj^wphers,  "  the  honor  of  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Gcorfe  IT.,'' Just  as  if  be  did  not  honor  the  *' baronetcy**  fir  more  than  the  ^*  baronetcy* 
honored  Iiim.  Sueb  men  ••  John  Milton,  J8a&e  Newton,  William  Sbakspeorc,  and  Walter 
Feott  need  no  naasf  ning  titles  to  make  them  greater.  Scott,  however,  was  pleased  with  IL 
To  have  a  title,  and  a  laife  landed  estate,  was  bis  great  ambition. 

20 
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appeared  " Kenilworth/*  which  was  sacceedcd,  Boceefrirelj,  by  "The  PSnie," 
*•  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "Povcril  of  the  Peak,"  "QuenUn  Darward/'  "Talei 
of  the  Crusaders,"  Ac. 

The  great  success  of  all  these  works  enabled  Scott  to  carry  oat  the  long-ehe- 
rishcd  object  of  his  wishes — to  possess  a  largo  baronial  estate.  In  1811,  he  pur- 
chased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  for 
four  thousand  pounds,  "  and  the  interesting  and  now  immortal  name  of  Abbots- 
ford  was  substituted  for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Canity  Hole  J*  Other  purchases 
of  land  followed,  to  a  great  extent,  which,  together  with  the  noble  mansion,  eost 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  this  princely  mansion,  the  poet  reccired  for 
years,  and  entertained  with  bounteous  hospitality,  innumerable  visitors — prinees, 
peers,  and  poets — men  of  all  ranks  and  grades.  In  the  mean  time,  be  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  school-fellow,  James  Ballantyno,  then  rising  into 
extensive  business  as  a  printer,  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnership  waa  kept  a 
secret,  and  to  all  appearance  the  house  of  Ballantyne  k  Co.  was  doing  a  most 
prosperous  business.  Little  did  ho  dream  what  sad  reverses  awidted  him — how 
soon  his  all  was  to  be  swept  away — 

"llojrarrtlpss  nf  (ho  fwroplnR  whirlwind's  nway, 
ThaU  hu«b*d  ia  grim  rcpuRP,  expects  his  cvenini;  prey." 

In  the  great  coromcrcinl  distresses  of  1825  and  1820,  his  publishers,  Consta- 
ble &  Co.,  stt)ppo(l  payment,  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  for  a  very 
large  sum,  followed  instantly,  and  thus  these  two  firms  involved  Scott  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  these  immense  Io8«ea 
did  not  dishearten  him.  If  he  had  been  imprudent  in  forming  such  connections, 
most  nobly  and  courageously  did  lie  come  forward,  and  insist  that  he  would 
not  be  dealt  with  ns  an  onlinary  bankrupt,  and  pledge  himself  that  the  labor  of 
his  future  life  should  be  unrciuittin;;1y  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts.i  He 
did  more  than  fulfil  his  noble  promise;  but  the  gigantic  toil  to  which,  during 
years  after  this,  he  submitted,  was  the  immediate  cause  that  shortened  bis  life. 
His  self-sacrifice  realized  for  his  creditors,  between  January,  1S26,  and  January, 
1828,  the  surprising  sum  of  forty  thou:!and  pounds ;  and  soon  after  bis  death  the 
principal  of  the  whole  Ballantyne  di'bt  was  paid  up  by  his  executors.  Language 
fails  to  express  the  honor  and  glory  of  such  an  act  of  moral  heroism  and  severe 
integrity.  It  hos  encircled  the  brow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  greener  laurels  than 
all  the  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  he  ever  wrote.^ 


'  "It  in  very  hanl,**  wnA  hi^  nligprvatlon  to  a  fHrnd  on  the  occhpIati.  ''thus  to  lose  oil  the 
]a>ont  of  a  lifeltnio,  niul  t>«>  uiikId  n  roor  man  nt  Ia«t,  when  I  oufcht  to  have  been  othcrwiMB. 
Ihit  if  (io«l  (niint  me  hvalth  and  strouglh  fur  a  f..w  ycon  longer,  I  bavo  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
rpd<H>ni  it  all.** 

•  "  Eii^rliHh  literature  prc<iRnt8  two  mpronrablo  and  striking  orentA.  which  have  never  lieen 
parallehil  in  any  other  nation.  The  flnit  L*  Miltnn.  advaDCcd  in  yean>,  l>llnd.  and  In  ml^r- 
tuiie,  (^ntorinvr  upon  tlio  aimpoiiitlon  of  a  great  epic  that  wan  to  determine  bin  fatnre  FunMS 
and  hazard  the  irUiry  of  h\»  country  in  oouipetitinn  with  what  had  been  achieved  in  tba 
elajwic  afceti  ( f  antSquity.  The  counterpart  to  this  noble  picture  i«  Walter  Fcott,  at  nearly 
the  Fame  a^ce,  \\\«  private  aHair*  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  Itqnidate,  by  intcUeetiia]  labors 
alone,  a  debt  of  one  hundrotl  and  ^cTcutccn  thouiMind  pounds.  Both  tasks  may  be  clwvcd 
with  the  moml  Aubllme  of  life.  Clory,  pure  and  uni>ulUod,  was  the  ruling  aim  and  motive 
of  Millon;  honor  and  iiitejnity  formed  the  iucenUvwi  to  Brott.  Neither  shrank  firom  the 
steady  prosecution  of  hlH  pimntlc,  self-imposed  labor.  Dut  yearn  rolled  on,  aeaMnw  retnmcd 
and  paxsed  away,  omid  public  rares  ai;d  private  calamity,  and  the  nreesaie  of  iDCraoshig 
mflrmities,  ere  the  seed  cowo  amid  clouds  and  storau  was  white  in  toe  Add.    In  rix  yean 
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In  1826,  <mr  author  removed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  rigor- 
ouly  npoQ  his  renewed  Iftbore.  "  Woodstock/'  the  first  and  second  series  of  the 
"Cfanmieles  of  the  Canongate/'  "Anne  of  Geierstein,"  the  first,  second,  and  third 
leries  of  "  Tales  of  My  Grandfather/'  the  **  Life  of  Napoleon/'  in  nine  Tolnmes, 
eetaroy  followed  in  rapid  snccession.  Bat  these  great  labors  were  too  much  for 
him.  In  1830,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis ;  yet  he  continued  to  write  sereral 
hoort  every  day.  In  April,  1831,  he  sufiered  a  still  more  severe  attack,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  foreign  tour.  He  sailed  for  Malta  and  Naples, 
md  resided  at  the  latter  place  ft-om  December,  1831,  to  the  following  April.  The 
text  Bonth  be  set  his  face  toward  home,  and  reached  London  on  the  13th  of 
Jane.*  He  was  conveyed  to  Abbotsford,  the  perfect  wreck  in  body  and  mind 
of  what  he  once  was.  "  He  desired,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  to  be  wheeled  through 
kis  roome,  and  we  moved  him  leisurely  for  an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the 
lull  and  the  great  library.  'I  have  seen  much/  he  kept  saying,  'but  nothing 
like  my  ain  house :  give  me  one  torn  more.'  He  was  gentle  as  an  infant,  and 
tUowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  again,  the  moment  we  told  him  that  we  thought 
be  had  enough  fur  one  day.  .*  *  *  He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read 
to  him ;  and  when  I  asked  from  what  book,  he  said,  '  Need  you  ask  7  there  is  but 
one.'  I  ohose  the  14th  chapter  of  St  John's  GospeL  When  near  bis  end,  he 
Mid, '  Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you :  my  dear,  be  a  good 
man ;  be  virtuous,  be  religious ;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  elso  will  give  you  com- 
fort when  yon  come  to  lie  here/  He  paused,  and  I  said,  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia 
snd  Anne ?  'No,'  said  he;  'don't  disturb  them.  Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were 
up  all  night — God  bless  you  all/ — with  this  he  sank  into  a  very  tranquil  sleep. 
But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be  over.  About  half-past  one,  p.  m.,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1832,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  chil- 
dren. It  waa  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open — and 
10  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around 
ais  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  writings  of  this  most  gifted 
geniuB  and  proUfle  author.  With  respect  to  his  poetry,  truth  compels  us  to  saj 
that,  taking  it  aa  a  whole,  we  cannot  join  its  few  ardent  admirers.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  go  so  far  as  Hazlitt,  who  sets  Scott  down  as  "a  mere  nar- 

Milton  had  r(«]ix«d  the  oliject  of  hiii  hopes  and  prajers  by  the  rompletion  of  '  Puvdiee 
Loflt.'  HJe  taitk  was  done;  the  field  of  kIotj  was  gained;  he  held  in  his  hand  hia  pamport 
to  immort%lity.  In  six  years  Scott  bod  nearly  reached  the  goal  of  hi«  ambition.  He  had 
ranged  the  wide  flekLs  of  romance,  and  tho  public  bad  liberally  rewarded  their  illiutrioua 
fkrorite.  The  ultimate  prise  was  within  view,  and  the  world  cheered  him  on,  eagerly  anti< 
ripating  bla  triumph ;  but  tho  victor  sank  cxhaustod  on  the  course.  He  bad  ppent  bis  life 
Id  the  struggle.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  down,  and  his  living  honor,  genius,  and  iate> 
grity  were  extinjnil'hed  by  delirium  and  death.** — Cbambees's  Cydopadia, 

1  *  St.  Jamo^f  Hotel,  No.  76  Jermyn  street,  on  the  south  Hide,  was  the  last  London  lodging 
of  Sir  Walter  Soott  Here  he  lay  for  a  period  of  three  weekn  after  bis  return  from  the  oon- 
tinent,  eitbor  in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  waking  dream.  The  room  be  occupied  wm  the 
serood-floor  back  room,  and  the  author  of  this  collection  of  London  memorandk  delights  in 
remembering  the  univerwl  fiseliog  of  sympathy  exhibited  by  all  (and  there  were  many 
there)  who  stood  to  see  the  great  norollst  and  poet  carried  from  the  hotel  to  bis  carriage  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  July,  1832.  Many  were  eager  to  see  so  great  a  man,  but  a!2 
Diera  enriosity  seemed  to  cease  when  they  saw  the  vacant  eye  and  nroetrate  fi|(ure  of  the 
Uhutriona  poet.  There  was  not  a  covered  head;  and  tho  writer  beiieTea— from  what  be 
leuld  sne    nirillj  a  dry  eye  upon  the  ooearion.**— CcxxnaRAM,  HandrBook  of  London,  p.  26&. 
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ratire  and  dewriptiire  poet,  garraloai  at  the  old  time;"  nor  to  far  m  I 
himself  a  poet,  who  says  of  his  rerae,  that  it  is  "a  little  thinking,  oo: 
great  many  words."  That  there  is  mueh  in  his  poetiy  to  please  with 
fal  and  graphic  description,  much  to  animate  by  its  lively  measure,  ai 
there  a  passage  to  instruct  and  elevate  by  its  fine  sentiment,  none  can 
as  a  whole  it  is  destitate  of  tenderness,  of  passion,  and  of  phUosopli 
goes  not  down  into  the  depths  of  the  soni,  to  oaU  forth  its  deepMt 
awaken  its  strongest  sympathies.  Of  its  "  moral  tone,"  a  rery  partial 
remarks,  "if  it  is  not  high,  it  most  be  at  least  admitted  that  it  is  anil 
fensive."  In  this  we  cannot  fully  concur.  Mueh  of  it  is  to  us  "  offi 
eause  it  seems  to  delight  in  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood ;  for,  as  the  si 
pher  again  remarks,  **  very  few  in  any  age  or  country  have  portrayed 
admirable  force  and  fire  the  soldier's  thirst  for  battle,  and  the  headli 
the  field  of  slaughter."  Now  the  question  is,  will  posterity  more  and 
such  poetry,  or  will  they  more  willingly  let  it  die  7  As  the  world  i 
true  humanity,  as  war  is  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  legalised  mu 
military  man  in  his  harlequin  dross  becomes,  from  %ge  to  age,  the  objet 
laughter  and  scorn  with  all  sensible  minds,  will  not  such  poetry  as  i 
flame  the  military  spirit  and  to  excite  all  the  most  hateful  passions  of 
breast  be  less  and  less  esteemed  ?  We  think  it  will.  Even  the  geniu 
cannot  intercit  the  world  in  the  border  wars  of  rival  nations,  nor  ii 
encounters  of  hostile  clans,  nor  make  the  "  spirit  of  chivalry"  respeo 
minds  of  the  world  generally,  nor  otherwise  than  hateftil  to  the  C 
"spirit"  which,  as  the  excellent  and  learned  Br.  Arnold  justly  remarl 
minantly  deserves  the  name  of  Antichrist,  and  is  the  more  detestable  i 
guise  of  archangel  ruined." 

The  prose  works  of  Sir  Walter  8cott  hare  given  him  a  higher  rank, 
character  of  a  novelist  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  invent 
class  of  fictitious  writings.  When  **  Waverley"  made  its  appearance  an 
the  world  immediately  felt  that  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  domain  < 
was  at  hand ; — that  a  fascinating  master-spirit  had  entered  the  wide  fi( 
its  wealth ;  and  as  novel  after  novel  succeeded  in  rapid  succession, 
was  followed  by  astonishment  at  the  fertility  of  a  genius  as  rich  as  i 
be  exhaustiess.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  conception,  the  vigor  ol 
the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  the  bold  coloring  of  historio  seen 
boundless  acquired  knowledge  exhibited  in  his  novels, — all  these  plac* 
once,  at  the  head  of  fictitious  writers,  and  the  reading  world  devoured  n 
whatever  came  fVom  his  pen. 

But  great  as  ore  the  literary  merits  of  Scott*8  novels,  there  is  a  qnei 
concerning  them  of  far  transcending  importance : — What  is  their  infli 
the  reader  ?  As  our  limits  prevent  us  from  going  fully  into  this  sv 
Influence  of  fictitious  writings  in  general, — ^we  may  best  answer  tK 
started  in  relation  to  our  author,  by  a  few  suggestions.  Must  not  mu 
consist  partiy  of  historic  truths  and  partly  of  the  creations  of  the  imagi 
oorrarily  give  a  very  distorted  view  of  facts  ?  and,  is  it  not  better  to  1 

*  iMydopiedia  Brltannka,  six.  777. 
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ignMwiiea  than  to  hare  a  partial  and  erroneoai  view  of  men  and  things  ?  Is  a 
nan  of  high  Tory  pzinciplea  likely  to  give  correct  riewa  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and 
ita  adherents,  or  of  their  enemies,  the  Puritans  ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  any 
eorreei  appreciation  of  the  character  of  a  class  of  men  as  derotedly  religious  as 
any  that  ever  lived, — the  Scotch  Covenanters, — from  one  who  evidently  had  no 
deep  religions  experience  himself?  Can  such  novels  exert  a  good  influence  upon 
the  mind  as  are  interspersed  with  profane  expressions,  or  which  paint  an  un- 
principled hero  in  pleasing  colors?  Can  we  expect  a  man  of  high  aristocratic  feel- 
ing to  aympathixo  with  his  brother  man  in  humble  life,  to  understand  his  charac- 
ter, to  feel  for  his  position,  or  to  appreciate  his  homely  trials  and  his  homely  joys  ? 
It  is  donbtleas  from  reflections  which  a  question  like  the  lost  would  suggest,  that 
the  same  partial,  though  discriminating  biographer  before  quoted,  remarks,  "  In 
his  views  of  human  society,  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  which  can  at  all  jar  on  the 
feelings  of  any,  is  that  tendency  to  aristocratic  hauteur,  which,  not  indeed  shrink- 
ing from  contact  with  the  lower  orders,  and  willingly  recognizing  and  esteeming 
many  of  their  virtues,  yet  considers  them  strictly  as  the  dependants  of  higher 
men,  and  is  silent  on  every  other  relation  they  can  be  aupposed  to  hold.  This 
feeling  is  palpable  both  in  his  poetxy  and  his  romances." 

Our  readers  will  therefore  see  that,  however  high  Scott's  writings  rank  in  our 
estimation  aa  works  of  genius,  we  cannot  think  that  they  leave  upon  either  the 
mind  or  the  heart  altogether  such  impressions  as  we  could  wish.  Still  there  may 
be  colled  firom  them  much,  very  much  that  is  beautiful,  truthful,  and  eloquent, — 
mnch  that  deserves  and  will  commai^d  the  admiration  of  all-coming  ages. 

THE   LAST   MINSTREL.* 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seem*d  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day  I  their  date  was  fled ; 
His  taneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 
A  wandering  harper,  scom'd  and  poor, 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  toned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's*  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 

*  The  **  Lay  of  Uio  Last  Minntrel"  connists  of  a  tale  in  vente,  suppomd  to  be  recited  by  a 
wanderiDg  minstrel  who  took  refun  in  tho  castie  of  Anne,  Ducbem  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
moalh,  repro9pnt«tiTe  of  tbe  ancient  lonls  of  Buocleucb,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Doke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  16S5. 

•  This  it  a  macsive  square  tower,  now  unroofed  and  ruinouii,  surrounded  by  an  outward 
wall,  d^imded  by  round  flankins  turrets.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  about  three  miles 
from  Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fierce  and  precipitous  stream  which  unites 
witti  the  Xttriek  about  a  mDe  beneath  tbe  castle.    It  was  built  by  James  n. 

20* 
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The  minstrel  gazed  irith  wishful  eye-* 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed, 
Whoso  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roird  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  duchess  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty^  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb  I 

And  would  the  noble  duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain  ? 
Though  stiflf  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak. 
Ho  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  I 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray*d. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head: 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lighten'd  np  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  heart  responsive  rang, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Mimstbvl  song. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  MELROSE  ABBEY. 

If  thou  wouldst  yiew  fair  Melrose  arij^t, 

Oo  yisit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gaj  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

"When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin*d  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  irory; 

When  siWer  edges  the  imagery 

And  the  sorolls  that  teaoh  thee  to  liye  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  Tiew  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

Th»aamt, 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY — SCOTLAND. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne*er  within  him  bum*d. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
LiTing,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  I  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e^er  unUe  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  I 
Still  OS  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 
Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  wer«  Itfl ; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  stall, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

1%4 
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TIME. 

The  window  of  a  turret^  which  projected  at  an  angle  with  the 
wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very  near  Lovel's  apartment,  was  half 
open,  and  from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary  character 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  charms — ^it  was  now  nothing  more  than  an 
air  on  the  harpsichord,  tolerably  well  performed — such  is  the  caprice 
of  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A  female  voice  sung,  with 
some  taste  and  great  simplicity,  something  between  a  song  and  a 
hymn,  in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Why  8itt*8t  thou  by  that  ruin*d  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle,  so  stem  and  gray? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  ?" — 

'*  Enow'st  thou  not  me  ?"  the  Deep  Voice  cried ; 
**So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  I 

**  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away: 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

**  Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiTer, 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

Wlien  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever." 

AnUjucay. 

Rebecca's  hymn. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  had  taken  place,  that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Rebecca's  prison  chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  inmate, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  evening  prayer  recommended  by  her 
religion,  and  which  concluded  with  a  hymn,  which  we  have  ventured 
thus  to  translate  into  English : — 

TVhen  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Iler  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Return'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 

And  Zion's  daughters  poor'd  their  lays, 
With  priest's  and  wajrrior's  voice  between. 
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No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  theis,  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night. 
Be  THOU,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light  1 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babers  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  THOU  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 


ELLEN — THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 
When  lo  I  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  MS  shot  to  the  bay. 

With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 
In  listening  mood  she  seem'd  to  stand. 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face ! 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  froim, 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown — 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  graoe 
To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew ; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  mud ; 
Her  satin  snood,  ^er  silken  plaid, 
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Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care ; 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  daim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ^ — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name ! 


PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

TV  tome. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee !    When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray, 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care? 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold. 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 

One  hour  with  Thee ! 

One  hour  with  thee!    When  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pit^h  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithftil  swain 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough 
Cool  feverish  blood  and  throbbing  brow  ? 

Doe  hour  with  Thee  I 
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One  hour  with  Thee !    When  sun  is  set, 
Oh,  -what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 
The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains, 
The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  ? 

One  hour  with  Thee ! 

WmUtock, 


FAREWELL  TO  THE   MUSE.* 

Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoyed  me 
At  the  close  of  the  eyening  through  woodlands  to  roam, 

Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 

Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild  speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe : 

Oh !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are  breaking, 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came  sorrow^ 
Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way. 

What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to-morrow, 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 

But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary  waning. 
The  grief,  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not  assuage ; 

Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillnees  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailing. 
To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain. 

And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain ; 

As  vain  thine  enchantments,  0  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er. 

And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 
Farewell,  then — Enchantress ; — I  meet  thee  no  more. 


THE  NECESSITY  AND  DIGNITY  OF  LABOUR. 

I  rely  upon  it  that  you  are  now  working  hard  in  the  classical 
mine,  getting  out  the  rubbish  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  preparing 
yourself  to  collect  the  ore.  I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  labour  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed  on  us  in 
every  station  of  life — ^there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  had 
without  it,  from  the  bread  which  the  peasant  wins  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  to  the  sports  by  which  the  rich  man  must  get  rid  of 
bis  ennui.     The  only  diflfercnce  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  poor  man 

'Written,  during  illne»,  for  Mr.  Thcm.~on'c  Scottish  Collection,  and  flnt  publifhod  In 
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labors  to  get  a  dinner  to  his  appetite^  the  rich  man  to  get  an  appetite 
to  his  dinner.  As  for  knowledge,  it  can  no  more  be  planted  in  the 
human  mind  without  labor,  than  a  field  of  wheat  can  be  produced 
without  the  previous  use  of  the  plough.  There  is  indeed  this  great 
difference,  that  chance  or  circumstances  may  so  cause  it  that  another 
shall  reap  what  the  farmer  sows;  but  no  man  can  be  deprived, 
whether  by  accident  or  misfortune,  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  studies ; 
and  the  liberal  and  extended  acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  he 
makes  arc  all  for  his  own  use.  Labour,  my  dear  boy,  therefore,  and 
improve  the  time.  In  youth  our  steps  are  light,  and  our  minds  are 
ductile,  and  knowledge  is  easily  laid  up.  But  if  we  neglect  our 
springy  our  summer  will  be  useless  and  contemptible,  our  harvest 
will  be  chaff,  and  the  winter  of  our  old  age  unrespected  and  desolate. 

jyoJH  a  LtUer  to  his  Son, 
EDUCATION   OP  TUB   HEART. 

I  fear  you  have  some  very  young  ideas  in  your  head.  Are  you 
not  too  apt  to  measure  things  by  some  reference  to  literature — ^to 
disbelieve  that  anybody  can  be  worth  much  care  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  taste  for  it  I  (jod  help  us !  what  a 
poor  world  this  would  be  if  that  were  the  true  doctrine !  I  have  read 
books  enough,  and  observed  and  conversed  with  enough  of  eminent 
and  splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my  time ;  but  I  assure  you, 
I  have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated men  and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  yet  gen- 
tle heroism  under  difficulties  and  afflictions,  or  speaking  their  simple 
thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
than  I  ever  yet  met  with  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  We  shall 
never  learn  to  feel  and  respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we 
have  taught  ourselves  to  consider  every  thing  as  moonshine  com- 
pared with  the  education  of  the  heart. 

DrtmhULife, 
A  TRUE   MAN. 

The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose  thon^ts 
and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  himself, — ^whoae  high  pur- 
pose is  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while  hea^ 
ven  or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  is  one  who  will 
neither  seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a  specious  road,  nor  take  an 
evil  path  to  secure  a  really  good  purpose.  Such  a  man  were  one  for 
whom  a  woman's  heart  should  beat  constant  while  he  breathes,  aad 
break  when  he  dies.* 

■  A  much  fuHer,  noblrr  definition  of  »  "True  Man,**  is  the  fbUowIng  hj  tlw  gmt  QorlH 
tkui  philotopher,  Sir  Robert  Boyle:— 
**  In  my  eppreheiukm,  the  man  thai  haa  a  gtmi  mind  Is  he  that  was  hii  vtaoat  Mond 
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A  TRUE  WOMAN. 

Her  very  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  the  dischar^  of  all  those  quiet 
yiitaes  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her  hui^band  will  be  to  her 
what  her  &ther  is  now — ^the  object  of  all  her  care,  solicitude,  and 
tffection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and  connect  herself  with  nothing, 
but  bj  or  through  him.  If  he  be  a  man  of  seiise  and  virtue,  she 
will  sympathize  in  his  sorrows,  divert  his  fatigues,  and  share  his 
pleasures.  If  she  become  the  portion  of  a  churlish  or  negligent 
husband,  E^le  will  suit  his  taste  also,  for  she  will  not  long  surviye  his 
onkindness. 

FORTITUDE  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

The  great  art  of  life,  so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  con- 
sists in  fortitude  and  perseverance.  I  have  rarely  seen,  that  a  man 
who  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  and  duties  of  any 
profession,  and  did  not  omit  to  take  fair  and  honorable  opportunities 
of  offering  himself  to  notice  when  such  presented  themselves,  has 
not  at  length  got  forward.  The  mischance  of  those  who  fall  behind, 
though  flung  upon  fortune,  more  frequently  arises  from  want  of 
aldll  and  perseverance.  Life,  my  young  friend,  is  like  a  game  at 
cards :  our  hands  are  alternately  good  or  bad,  and  the  whole  seems, 
at  first  glance,  to  depend  on  mere  chance.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  in 
the  long  run  the  skill  of  the  player  predominates  over  the  casualties 
of  the  game.  Therefore,  do  not  be  discouraged  with  the  prospect 
before  you,  but  ply  your  studies  hard,  and  qualify  yourself  to  re- 
ceive fortune  when  she  comes  your  way. 

Dvm  a  Letter  in  kit  JAfe. 

SIB  WALTER  RALEIGH's   FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. 

They  were  soon  launched  on  the  princely  bosom  of  the  broad 
Thames,  upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor. 

"  There  are  two  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,"  said  Wal- 
ter to  Blount, — ''the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  Thames  on  the  earth." 

''  The  one  will  light  us  to  Greenwich  well  onouffh,"  said  Blount, 
«and  the  other  would  take  us  there  a  little  faster  if  it  were  ebb  tide." 

''  And  this  is  all  thou  think' st — all  thou  carest — all  thou  deem'st 
the  use  of  the  king  of  elements  and  the  king  of  rivers,  to  guide 
three  such  poor  caitiffs  as  thyself,  and  me,  and  Tracy  upon  an  idle 
journey  of  courtly  ceremony !" 

dOiitcaKe  to  find  <mi  what  are  the  best  things  he  can  do,  and  then,  withodi  being  deterred 
bj  daniren  or  disoooraged  by  difliculties,  does  resolutely  and  steadily  pursue  them,  so  Ikr  aa 
IttsaUlitiM  wUl  netre;  and  this  out  of  an  internal  principle  of  loTa  to  tiod  aiMl  man,  and 
vStk  a  sinotfv  aim  to  glorify  the  one  and  benefit  the  othw.*^ 
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"  It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  faith !"  replied  Blount,  *'and  I 
could  excuse  both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the  trouble  of  carrjing 
me  where  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go ;  and  where  I  expect  but  dog*a 
wages  for  my  trouble — And  by  my  honor,"  he  added,  looking  out 
from  the  head  of  the  boat,  '^  it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  message  were 
a  sort  of  labor  in  vain ;  for  see,  the  queen's  barge  lies  at  the  stairs, 
as  if  her  majesty  were  about  to  take  water." 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the  queen's 
watermen  richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and  having  the  banner 
of  England  displayed,  did  indeed  lie  at  the  great  stairs  which 
ascended  from  the  river,  and  along  with  it  two  or  three  other  boats 
for  transporting  such  part  of  her  retinue  as  were  not  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  royal  person.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard,  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  England  could  produce, 
guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passage  from  the  palace-gate  to  the 
river  side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness  for  the  queen's  coming  forth, 
although  the  day  was  yet  so  early. 

"  By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good  I"  said  Blount;  "it  must 
be  some  perilous  caase  puts  her  gmce  in  motion  thus  untimously. 
By  my  counsel,  we  were  best  put  back  again,  and  tell  the  earl  what 
we  have  seen." 

"Tell  the  carl  what  we  have  seen  !"  said  Walter;  "why,  what 
have  we  seen  but  a  boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins,  and  halbcrdd 
in  their  hands?  Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell  him  what  the  queen 
says  in  reply." 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  toward  a  landing- 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which  it  would  not, 
at  that  moment,  have  been  thought  respectful  to  approach,  and 
jumped  on  shore,  followed,  though  with  reluct'ince,  by  his  cautious 
and  timid  companions.  As  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
one  of  the  sergeant  porters  told  them  they  could  not  at  present 
enter,  as  her  majesty' was  in  the  act  of  coming  forth.  The  gentle- 
men used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex;  but  it  proved  no  charm 
to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged,  in  reply,  tliat  it  was  as  much  as 
his  post  was  worth  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the  commands  which 
he  had  received. 

"Nay,  I  told  you  as  much  before,"  said  Blount;  "do,  I  pray 
you,  my  dear  Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return." 

"  Not  till  I  see  the  queen  come  forth,"  returned  the  youth,  com- 
posedly. 

"  Thoii  art  mad,  stark  mad,  by  the  mass  I*'  answered  Blount. 

"And  thou,"  said  Waltor,  "art  turned  coward  of  the  sudden. 
T  have  seen  thee  face  half  a  score  of  nhag-headed  Irish  kernes  to 
•by  own  share  of  thorn,  and  now  thou  wimldst  blink  and  go  back 
to  shun  the  frown  of  a  fair  Luly !" 

At  this  moment  the  gates  oi)enod,  and  Uihers  began  to  issue 
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forth  in  array,  preceded  and  flanked  by  the  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
Bioners.  After  this,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  yet  so  dis- 
posed around  her  that  she  could  see  and  be  seen  on  all  sides,  came 
Elizabeth  herself,  then  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full 
glow  of  what  in  a  sovereign  was  called  beauty,  and  who  would  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a  noble  iSgure,  joined 
to  a  striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She  leant  on  the  arm 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her  mother's  side  often 
prociired  him  such  distinguished  marks  of  Elizabeth's  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  probably 
never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  ho 
pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity.  His  companion,  on  the 
eontrary,  kept  pulling  him  backward,  till  Walter  shook  him  off 
impatiently,  and  let  his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one  shoul- 
der,— a  natural  action,  which  served,  however,  to  display  to  the 
best  advantage  his  well-proportioned  person.  IJnbonneting  at  the 
game  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the  queen's  approach  with  a 
mixture  of  respectful  curiosity,  and  modest  yet  ardent  admiration, 
which  smted  so  well  with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck 
with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to  approach 
the  ground  over  which  the  queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  closer  than 
was  permitted  to  ordinary  spectators.  Thus  the  adventurous  youth 
stood  full  in  Elizabeth's  eye, — an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admi- 
ration which  she  deservedly  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the 
fair  proportions  of  external  fomF  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any 
of  her  courtiers.  Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the 
yonth,  as  she  approached  the  place  where  he  stood,  with  a  look  in 
which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  unmingled  with  resent- 
ment, while  a  trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted  her  atten- 
tion toward  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had  been  rainy,  and 
just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood  a  small  quantity  of  mud  in- 
terrupted the  queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the 
gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry 
spot,  80  as  to  insure  her  stepping  over  it  dry-shod.  Elizabeth  looked 
at  the  yoimg  man,  who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted  courtesy 
with  a  profound  reverence  and  a  blush  that  overspread  his  whole 
countenance.  The  queen  was  conHised,  and  blushed  in  her  turn, 
nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge 
without  saying  a  word. 

"  Come  along,  sir  coxcomb,"  said  Blount;  "your  gay  cloak  will 
need  the  brush  to-day,  I  wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  to  make  a 
fbotcloth  of  your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old  drab-de-bure, 
which  despises  all  colors." 

*'  This  cloak,"  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it,  "  shall 
neyer  be  bnuhed  while  in  my  possession." 
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^'  And  that  will  not  be  long;  if  you  Icam  not  a  little  more  economy^ 
we  shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon^  as  the  Spaniard  says." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners. 

"  I  was  sent/'  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentiTely^  '*  to  a 
gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one. — ^You,  sir,  I  think," 
addressing  the  younger  cavalier;  ''are  the  man;  you  will  please  to 
follow  me." 

''He  is  in  attendance  on  me,"  said  Blount;  "on  me^  the  noblo 
Earl  of  Sussex's  master  of  horse." 

"  I  haye  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  answered  the  messenger ;  "  my 
orders  are  directly  from  her  majesty,  and  concern  this  gentleman 
only." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving  the  others 
behind — ^Blount's  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head  with  the  excess 
of  his  astcmishment.  At  length  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  exclama- 
tion— "  Who  the  good  jcre  would  have  thought  this?" — and  shaking 
his  head  with  a  mysterious  air^  he  walked  to  his  own  boat^  embarked, 
and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  mean  while,  guided  to  the  water- 
side by  the  pensioner,  who  showed  him  considerable  respect — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  considered  as 
an  aimiry  of  no  small  consequence.  He  ushered  him  into  one  of - 
the  wherries  which  lay  ready  to  attend  the  queen's  barge,  which 
was  already  proceeding  up  the  river  with  the  advantage  of  that 
flood-tide,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  descent,  Blount  had  com- 
plained to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition,  at  the  signal 
of  the  gentleman  pensioner,  that  they  very  soon  brought  their  httle 
skiff  under  the  stem  of  the  queen's  boat,  where  she  sat  beneath  an 
awning,  attended  by  two  or  three  ladies  and  the  nobles  of  her  house- 
hold. She  looked  more  than  onoe  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to  those  around  her,  and  seemed  to 
laugh.  At  length  one  of  the  attendants,  by  the  queen's  order  ap- 
parently, made  a  sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  alongside,  and  the 
young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff  into  the  queen's 
barge,  which  he  performed  witii  graceful  agility  at  the  forepart  of  the 
boat,  and  was  brought  aft  to  the  queen's  presence — the  wherry  at 
the  same  time  dropping  into  the  rear.  The  youth  underwent  the 
gaze  of  majesty  not  the  less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession  waa 
mingled  with  embarrassment.  The  mudded  doak  still  hung  upon 
his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic  with  which  the  queen  intro- 
duced the  conversation. 

"  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  behalf,  young 
man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  manner  of  o£&!r- 
ing  it  was  unusual,  and  something  bold." 
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"In  a  sovereign's  need/'  answered  tlie  youth,  "it  is  each  liege- 
man's duty  to  be  bold." 

"  That  was  well  said,  my  lord  V  said  the  queen,  turning  to  a 
grave  person  who  sat  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclination 
of  the  head,  and  something  of  a  mumbled  assent.  "  Well,  young 
man,  your  gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe 
keeper,  and  he  shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you  have 
cjtft  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a  suit,  and  that  of  the 
newest  cut,  I  promise  thee,  on  the  word  of  a  princess." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesitating,  "  it  is  not 
for  so  humble  a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  out  your  boun- 
ties ;  but  if  it  became  me  to  choose" 

"Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the  queen,  inter- 
rupting him ;  "  fie,  young  man  !  I  take  shame  to  say,  that,  in  our 
capital  such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly,  to 
give  gold  to  youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them  with 
tbe  means  of  self-destruction.  If  I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of 
iinebristian  excess  shall  be  abridged.  Yet  thou  mayst  be  poor," 
fihe  added,  "or  thy  parents  may  be — ^It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt; 
but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on't." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  queen  had  done,  and  then  mo- 
destly assured  her  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  rai- 
ment her  majesty  had  before  offered. 

**  How,  boy  I"  said  the  queen ;  "  neither  gold,  nor  garment  f 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then  ?" 

"  Only  permission,  madam — if  it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  honor — 
permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you  this  trifling  service." 

"  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy  1"  said  the 
queen. 

*'  It  is  no  longer  mine,"  said  Walter;  "when  your  majesty's  foot 
touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one 
for  its  former  owner." 

The  queen  again  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  cover,  by  laughing; 
a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 

Jvahhoe. 


CHARLES  BUTLER,  1760—1832. 

Charles  Butler  wm  bom  in  London,  of  a  Roman  Caiholio  famflj,  in  1750. 
After  receiring  the  radimonts  of  his  education  at  a  school  of  that  denomination 
at  Hammenmith,*  he  waa  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Douay,'  where,  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  aecoant,  the  scholars  were  excellently  well  instructed  in  their  reli 

*  Four  miles  wef)t  of  London. 

•  The  RoniaD  Catholic  College  in  the  north  of  France. 
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gion,  and  the  classics  were  well  taught;  'H)ut  writing,  nrithmetic,  and  geography 
wore  little  thought  of,  and  modern  history  was  scarcely  mentioned;"  the  object 
being  rather  to  make  the  scholars  good  Papists  than  to  be  useful  and  active  citi- 
lens  of  general  society.  From  Donay  Mr.  BuUcr  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  ultimately  practised  as  a  conveyancer. 
His  legal  publications  were  numerous,  and  gave  him  much  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer. In  1797  appeared  his  "Ilora)  Biblicse/'  among  the  most  popular  of  his 
works.  The  first  part  contains  an  historical  and  literary  account  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  the 
second  a  similar  account  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mohammedans,  Persians, 
Ac.  It  is  free  from  any  party  theological  spirit,  and  it  speedily  ran  through  five 
editions.  His  writings  in  behalf  of  the  Papal  Church  arc  numerous  and  valuablo, 
and  involved  him  in  occasional  controversy  with  some  emment  men  of  letters. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  to  general  readers  is  his  "  Remi- 
niscences," the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1822,  and  the  seoond  in 
1 827.  It  is  a  history  of  his  literary  life,  and  contains  some  very  interesting  de- 
tails and  pleasing  sketches  of  distingubhed  men ;  and  Arom  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  selected.    Mr.  Butler  died  in  London,  June  2d,  1832. 

LORD  CHATHAM — HIS  ELOQUENCE. 

Of  those  by  whom  Lord  North  was  preceded^  none,  probably,  ex- 
cept Lord  Chatham,  will  bo  remembered  by  posterity;  but  the 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  describe. 

No  person  in  his  external  appearance  was  ever  more  bountifully 
glfte<l  by  nature  for  an  orator.  In  his  look  and  his  gesture,  grace 
and  dignity  were  combined,  but  dignity  presided ;  the  "  terrors  of 
his  beak,  the  lightnings  of  his  eye,  were  insufferable.  His  voice 
was  both  full  and  clear ;  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard ; 
his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied.  When 
he  elcvatcHl  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  completely 
filled  with  the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except 
when  he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate;  he  then  had  Bpirit-atirring 
notes,  whicli  were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a 
sudden,  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
without  effort.  His  diction  was  remarkably  simple;  but  words 
were  never  chosen  with  greater  care.  He  mentioned  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  read  Bailey* s  Dictionary  twice,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  ho  had  perused  some  of  Dr.  Barrow* $  SermoM  so  often 
as  to  know  them  by  heart. 

His  sentiments,  too,  were  apparently  simple ;  but  sentiments  were 
never  adopted  or  uttered  with  sreater  skill.  He  was  often  £uniliar 
and  even  pkjrful ;  but  it  was  the  familiarity  and  playfulness  of  con- 
descension—the lion  that  dandled  with  the  kid.  The  ierrihUy  how- 
ever, was  his  peculiar  power.    Then  the  whole  house  sunk  before 
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kirn.  Still  he  was  dignified ;  and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquenee, 
it  was  attended  with  this  most  important  effect^  that  it  impressed 
eyery  hearer  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  him 
even  finer  than  his  words ;  that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than 
the  ortUor,  No  impression  of  this  kind  was  made  hy  the  eloquence 
of  his  son,  or  his  son's  antagonist. 

But  with  this  great  man — ^for  great  he  certainly  was — manner 
did  much.  One  of  the  fairest  specimens  which  we  possess  of  his 
lordship's  oratory  is  his  speech,  in  1776,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act. 

Most,  perhaps,  who  read  the  report  of  this  speech  in  "  Almon's 
Register,"  will  wonder  at  the  effect  which  it  is  known  to  have  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers ;  yet  the  report  is  tolerably  exact,  and  exhibits, 
although  faintly,  its  leading  features.  But  they  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  ineffable  contempt  with  which  he  surveyed  the  late  Mr. 
Orenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him,  and  should  have  heard  him 
Bay  with  that  look — "  As  to  the  late  ministry,  every  capital  measure 
they  have  taken  has  been  entirely  wrong."  They  should  also  have 
bebdd  him,  when,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville's  successors, 
he  said — "  As  to  the  present  gentlemen — those,  at  least,  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye" — Hooking  at  the  bench  on  which  Mr.  Conway 
eat)—"  I  lutve  no  objection ;  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by 
any  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  my 
poor  opinion  before  they  would  engage  to  repeal  the  act :  they  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  did  advise  them  to  engage  to  do  it ;  but 
notwithstanding — (for  I  love  to  be  explicit) — I  cannot  give  them 
my  confidence.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  — (bowing  to  them) — "  con- 
fidtnce  is  a  plant  of  doxo  growth."  Those  who  remember  the  air 
of  condescending  protection  with  which  the  bow  was  made,  and  the 
look  given,  when  he  spoke  these  words,  will  recollect  how  much 
they  tnemselves,  at  the  moment,  were  both  delighted  and  awed,  and 
what  they  themselves  then  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  the  orator  over  every  human  being  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
paflsages  which  we  have  cited,  there  is  nothing  which  an  ordinary 
^)eaker  might  not  have  said ;  it  was  the  manner ^  and  the  manner 
only^  which  produced  the  effect.         *         *         * 

Onoe,  while  he  was  speaking,  Sir  William  Young  called  out, 
*'  Qnefftion,  question  !"  Lord  Chatham  paused — ^then,  fixing  on  Sir 
William  a  look  of  inexpressible  disgust,  exclaimed — "  Pardon  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  agitation  : — when  that  member  calls  for  the  ques- 
tion, 1  fear  I  hear  the  knell  of  my  country's  ruin." 

On  another  oocf^ion,  immediately  after  he  had  finished  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  walked  out  of  it ;  and,  as  usual,  with 
a  Tcry  slow  step.  A  silence  ensued,  till  the  door  was  opened  to  let 
him  into  the  lobby.  A  member  then  started  up,  saying,  ''  I  rise 
to  reply  to  the  right  honorable  member."     Lord  Chatham  turned 
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back,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  orator, — ^wbo  instantly  sat  down 
dumb :  his  lordship  thou  returned  to  his  seat,  repeating,  as  he  hob- 
bled along,  the  verses  of  Virgil : — 

''  Ast  Danaam  proceres,  AgamemnonisBqiie  pbaUngefl, 
Ut  yidcro  vinim,  fulgentiaqoc  lurma  per  nmbrafl, 
Ingenti  trepidnre  metu, — ^para  vertere  terga. 
Sou  quondam  petidre  rates, — pars  toUcre  rocem 
Exiguam, — inceptus  clamor  frustrator  hiantes."* 

Then  placing  himself  in  his  scat,  he  exclaimed,  '^Now  let  me 
hear  what  the  lionorable  member  has  to  say  to  me."  On  the  wri- 
ter's asking  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  heard  this  anecdote, — ^if 
the  house  did  not  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  figure  of  the  poor  mem- 
ber?— "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  we  were  all  too  much  awed  to  laugh." 
But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  his  command  of  the  house 
is,  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed  indelibly  on  Mr.  Orenville  the 
appellation  of  ''  the  Gt^ntle  Shepherd."  At  this  time,  a  song  of 
Dr.  Howard,  which  began  with  the  words,  ^'  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where," — ^and  in  which  each  stanza  ended  with  that  line, — ^waa 
in  every  mouth.  On  some  occasion,  Mr.  Grenville  exclaimed, 
"  AVherc  is  our  money  ?  where  are  our  means  ?  I  say  again,  where 
are  our  moans  ?  where  is  our  money  V*  He  then  sat  down,  and  Lord 
Oliatham  paced  slowly  out  of  the  house,  humming  the  line,  "  Qen- 
tle  shepherd,  tell  me  where."  The  eflect  was  irresistible,  and  set- 
tled for  ever  on  Mr.  Grenville  the  appellation  of  **  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd." 

MR.  FOX  AND   MR.  PITT. 

On  his  first  separation  from  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Whig ;  and,  from  this  time,  uniformly  advocated,  in 
consistency  with  that  noble  character,  the  great  cause  of  civil  and 
rch'gious  liberty,  on  their  broadest  principles. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  political  life  was  spent  in  opposition  to 
his  majesty's  ministers.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Lord  North, 
that  he  had  political  adversaries,  but  no  enemy.  Good-natuie,  too 
easily  carrieil  to  excess,  was  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  his 
charaet<>r.  Li  vehemence  and  power  of  argument  he  resembled 
Demosthenes;  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Ho  possetNsed  a 
strain  of  ridicule  and  wit  which  nature  denied  to  the  Athenian; 
and  it  was  the  more  powerful,  as  it  always  appeared  to  be  blended 
with  argument,  and  to  result  from  it.  To  the  perfect  composition 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  he 
had  no  pretence. 

'  Soon  118  JRneBS*  form,  and  arms  appear. 
The  Grecian  chlefK  nnd  mMiem  quake  with  fear; 
Some  turn  their  baelu,  a«  formerly  they  fled 
To  nin  their  Nhlpa:— while  othen  itrock  with  dreed, 
Vnth  feeble  Tolces  ralae  their  MraaoUnK  notes 
That  die  half-uttKr*d  in  their  gaeplng  throats. 
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The  moment  of  his  grandeur  was,  whcn^ — ^after  he  had  stated 
the  argument  of  his  adversary,  with  much  greater  strength  than 
his  adversary  had  done^  and  with  much  greater  than  any  of  his 
hearers  thought  possible, — he  seized  it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  tore  and  trampled  on  it  to  destruction.  If,  at  this  moment,  he 
had  possessed  the  power  of  the  Athenian  over  the  passions  or  the 
imaginations  of  his  hearers,  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  house 
at  his  pleasure, — ^but  this  was  denied  to  him ;  and,  on  this  account, 
his  speeches  fell  very  short  of  the  effect  which  otherwise  they  must 
have  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt :  the  latter  had  not  the  vehement  reasoning  or  argumentative 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  he  had  more  splendor,  more  imagery,  and 
much  more  method  and  discretion.  His  long,  lofty,  and  reveren- 
tial panegyrics  of  the  British  constitution,  his  eloquent  vitupera- 
tions of  those  whom  he  described  as  advocating  the  democratic 
spirit  then  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  his  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  house,  to  defend  and  to  assist  him  in  defending 
their  all  against  it,  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  imposing  and 
conciliating.  In  addition,  he  had  the  command  of  bitter  contemptu- 
ous sarcasm,  which  tortured  to  madness.  This  he  could  expand  or 
compress  at  pleasure :  even  in  one  member  of  a  sentence,  he  could 
inflict  a  wound  that  was  never  healed. 

Mr.  Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner ;  Mr. 
Pitt  was  more  dignified  than  earnest.  The  action  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
easy  and  graceful ;  Mr.  Pitt's  cannot  be  praised.  It  was  an  obser- 
Tation  of  the  reporters  in  the  gallery,  that  it  required  great  exer- 
tion to  follow  Mr.  Fox  while  he  was  speaking ;  none  to  remember 
what  he  had  said ;  that  it  was  easy  and  delightful  to  follow  Mr. 
Pitt ;  not  so  easy  to  recollect  what  had  delighted  them.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  all  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  even  when  he  was  most  vio- 
lent, there  was  an  unquestionable  indication  of  good  humour,  which 
attracted  every  heart  Where  there  was  such  a  seeming  equipoise 
of  merit,  the  two  last  circumstances  might  bo  thought  to  turn  the 
scale :  but  Mr.  Pitt's  undeviating  circimispcction, — sometimes  con- 
cealed, sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed, — tended  to  obtain  for 
him,  from  the  considerate  and  the  grave,  a  confidence  which  they 
denied  to  his  rival. 

MR.  BURKE. 

Greatly  inferior  to  both  of  these  extraordinary  men,  if  we  are 
to  jndge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them, — ^but  greatly 
superior  to  both,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he 
published  them, — ^Edmund  Burke  will  always  hold  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  most  elevated  characters  of  this  country.     Estimating 
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him  by  hi8  written  speeches,  we  shall  find  nothing  comparable  to 
him  till  we  reach  the  Roman  orator.  Equal  to  that  great  man  in 
dialect,  in  imagery,  in  occasional  splendor,  and  in  general  informa- 
tion,— excelling  him  in  political  wisdom,  and  the  application  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  to  politics, — ^he  yields  to  him  in  pathos,  in  grace, 
in  taste,  and  even  in  that  which  was  not  the  forte  of  Cicero,  in  dis- 
cretion ;  and  as  an  orator,  in  spite  of  his  rich  illustration,  and  his 
charming  and  sublime  philosophy,  he  sinks  before  Demosthenes. 

What  particularly  distinguished  him  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  and  from  his  contemporary  rivals,  were  the  countless  lessons 
of  civil  and  moral  wisdom  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions, 
and  both  enforced  and  illustrated  his  arguments ;  his  sudden  transi- 
tions from  the  grand  to  the  gay,  from  sublimity  to  pleasantry,  from 
the  refined  and  recondite  to  the  ordinary  and  obvious. 

In  familiar  conversation,  the  three  great  men,  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  equally  excelled :  but  even  the  most  intimate  fricndn  of 
Mr.  Fox  complained  of  his  too  frequent  ruminating  silence.  Mr. 
Pitt  talked } — and  his  talk  was  fascinating.  Mr.  Burke's  con  versa* 
tion  was  rambling,  but  splendid,  rich,  and  instructive  beyond  com- 
parison. 

I.ORD  ERSKINE's  eloquence. 

The  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  man  was  an  era  at  the  bar. 
His  addresses  to  juries  have  not  been  equalled :  they  alike  capti- 
vated their  understandings,  their  imaginations,  and  their  passions. 
He  often  rose  to  the  highest  oratory,  but  it  was  always  simple ;  and 
even  in  his  sublimest  flights,  there  was  much  that  was  very  fiuniliar; 
but  this  rather  set  off  than  clouded  their  splendor,  rather  increased 
than  diminished  their  general  effect.  His  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a 
cause,  and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  his  discretion  never  forsook  him,  even  in  his  highest  forensic 
enthusiasm;  his  manners  were  always  most  gentlemanly;  at  the 
bar  ho  was  uniformly  loved  and  admired ;  and,  when  he  accepted 
the  seals,  no  one,  as  Lord  Eldon  justly  remarked  of  him,  could 
have  a  greater  wish  to  discharge  properly  the  office  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  or  greater  talcnto  to  qualify  him  for  a  proper  di»- 
thargc  of  it. 

BOURDALOUE. 

When  wo  recollect  before  whom  Bourdaloue  preached ;  that  he 
had  for  his  auditors  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe,  and  a 
monarch  abandoned  to  ambition  and  pleasure,  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  not  to  honor  the  preacher  for  the  dignified  simplicity 
with  which  he  uniformly  held  up  to  his  audience  the  severity  of 
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the  gospel^  and  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  Now  and  then^  and  cyer 
with  a  Tery  bad  grace^  he  makes  an  unmeaning  compliment  to  the 
monarch.  On  these  occasions^  his  genius  appears  to  desert  him ; 
hat  he  nerer  disguises  the  morality  of  the  gospel^  or  withholds  its 
threats.  In  one  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached  before  the 
monarchy  he  described,  with  matchless  eloquence,  the  horrors  of  an 
idnlterons  life,  its  abomination  in  the  eye  of  God,  its  scandal  to 
man^  and  the  public  and  private  evils  which  attend  it:  but  he 
managed  his  discourse  with  so  much  address  that  he  kept  the  king 
from  suspecting  that  the  thunder  of  the  preacher  was  ultimately  to 
&11  upon  him.  In  general,  Bourdaloue  spoke  in  a  level  tone  of 
Toioe,  and  with  his  eyes  almost  shut.  On  this  occasion,  having 
wound  up  the  attention  of  the « monarch  and  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch,  he  paused.  The  audience  expected  something  ter- 
rible^ and  seemed  to  fear  the  next  word.  The  pause  continued  for 
some  time :  at  length  the  preacher,  fixing  his  eyes  directly  on  his 
royal  hearer^  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  equally  expressive  of  horror 
and  concern,  said,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Thou  art  the  man .'" 
then^  leaving  these  words  to  their  effect,  he  concluded  with  a  mild 
and  general  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  conversion  of  all  sinners.  A 
miserable  courtier  observed,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  monarch,  that  the 
boldness  of  the  preacher  exceeded  all  boimda,  and  should  bo 
checked.  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  monarch;  "the  preacher  has 
done  his  duty;  let  us  do  oum.^'  When  the  service  was  concluded, 
the  monarch  walked  slowly  from  the  church,  and  ordered  Bourda- 
loue into  his  presence.  He  remarked  to  him  his  general  protection 
of  religion,  the  kindness  which  he  had  ever  shown  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  his  particular  attention  to  Bourdaloue  and  his  friends. 
He  then  reproached  him  with  the  strong  language  of  the  sermon ; 
and  asked  him  what  could  be  his  motive  for  insulting  him,  thus 
publicly,  before  his  subjects  ?  Bourdaloue  fell  on  his  knees  :  "  God 
is  my  witness  that  it  was  not  my  wish  to  insult  your  majesty ;  but 
I  am  a  minister  of  God,  and  must  not  disguise  his  truths.  What  I 
said  in  my  sermon  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer.  May  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant  me  to  see  the  day  when  the  greatest  of 
kings  shall  bo  the  holiest."  The  monarch  was  affected,  and  silently 
dismissed  the  preacher ;  but,  from  this  time,  the  court  began  to 
observe  that  change  which  afterward,  and  at  no  distant  period,  led 
Louis  to  a  life  of  regularity  and  virtue. 
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G£ORQ£  CRABBE,   1754—1882. 

**  Farewell,  dear  Grabbel  thoa  meekest  of  mankind. 
With  heart  all  ferrnr,  and  all  strength  of  mind; 
>Vith  tenderest  sjrmpathy  ft>r  others'  woes, 
FoarIcR8  all  guile  and  malice  to  expose ; 
BteadCftSt  of  purpoee  In  pursuit  of  right, 
To  drag  forth  dark  hypocrisy  to  light, 
To  brand  the  oppressor,  and  to  shame  the  proud. 
To  shield  the  rijthtoons  tram  the  slandeions  crowd; 
To  error  lenient,  and  to  flrailty  mild. 
Repentance  ever  was  thy  welcome  onild: 
In  eTory  state — as  hunband,  parent,  fttend, 
Scholar  or  bard— thou  couldst  the  Chriat!ai&  blend. 
Ho;pirth  of  Song  I  be  this  thy  peiftct  praise: — 
Truth  prompted,  and  Truth  purified  thy  lajs; 
The  (lod  of  Truth  has  giTen  thy  Terse  and  tfaoa 
Truth's  holy  palm— lUs  ImmortaUty ."  > 

George  Crabbe  was  bom  at  Aldborongh,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  Deoember, 
1754,  and  was  tho  son  of  an  officer  of  the  customs.  He  wu  apprentioed  to  an 
apothecary,  and  received  an  education  merely  sufficient  to  qoalify  him  for  that 
occupation,  but  by  no  means  answering  to  that  eminent  literary  success  which 
he  afterward  attained.  His  poetical  taste  was  first  kindled  by  the  pemsal  of 
verse?,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magaxine," — a 
periodical  taken  by  his  father.  The  attractions  of  the  Muse  soon  OTereamt  those 
of  ^sculapiuei,  and  in  177S  he  quitted  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  had 
always  disliked,  and  went  to  London,  determining  to  apply  himself  to  literature. 
He  had  but  little  more  in  his  pocket  than  a  bundle  of  his  poems;  and  these,  alas ! 
ho  could  find  no  one  who  would  venture  to  publish ;  so  that  at  length  he  printed,  at 
his  own  risk,  his  first  published  work,  ''  The  Candidate,"  which  speared  anony- 
mously in  1780.  It  was  favorably  noticed  in  tho  "Monthly  RcTiew,"  to  the 
editor  of  which  it  was  addressed.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
much  success  while  he  remained  personally  unknown,  without  any  introduction, 
and  impelled  by  distress,  he  made  himself  known  to  Edmund  Burke.  From  this 
moment  his  fortune  was  made.  That  great  and  good  man  received  him  with 
much  kindness,  read  his  productions  with  approbation,  afforded  him  the  adrantage 
of  his  criticism  and  advice,  recommended  him  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  distinguished  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Fox. 

Crabbe's  first  published  poems,  after  his  acquaintance  with  Burke,  were  ''The 
Library,"  and  "  The  ViUage,"  both  of  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  obsorva- 
tions  of  the  great  statesman  and  critic,  and  the  seeond  of  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed at  Burke's  residence  at  Beaconsfleld.  In  1781,  Crabbe,  who  had  been 
qualifying  himself  for  ''the  church"  at  Burke's  recommendation,  was  "ordained 
n  deacon,  and  took  priest's  orders  the  following  year/'  and  he,  of  course,  had  two 
or  three  "livings"  presented  to  him.'    In  1783,  appeared  "The  ViUage,"  which 

*  Jons  BiTXCAX.  Esq.,  of  Now  College,  Oxibrd. 

>  Lord  (lisnrollnr  Thurlow  boiitnwed  up(>a  him,  suorenively,  the  ''living*' of  Fromts  Rt 
Quintin.  in  Dorsotxhiro,  whh'h  he  held  for  six  years,  and  tho  rectories  of  Moston  and  W«wt 
Allington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
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IumI  received  the  corrections  and  commendations  of  Dr.  Johnson.*  Ho  next  pro- 
duced "  The  Newspaper/'  in  1785,  after  which  his  poetical  labors  were  suspended 
for  some  time,  probably  on  aoooont  of  the  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  cores 
of  a  growing  family,  though  he  ascribes  it  to  the  loss  of  those  early  and  distin- 
guished friends  who  had  given  him  Uie  benefit  of  their  criticism.  In  1809,  ap- 
peared "The  Parish  Register;"  in  1810  one  of  his  best  poems,  "The  Borough,*" 
and  in  1812,  "Tales  in  Verse."  His  l|uit  publication  was  entitled  "Tales  of  the 
Ilall,"  and  was  published  in  1819.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  tbe 
tranquil  and  amiable  exercise  of  his  domestic  and  clerical  duties,  at  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  esteemed  and  admired  by  his  parishioners,  among  whom  he  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1832. 

Crabbe  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  English  poets,  and,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  "  his  originality  is  of  that  best  kind,  which  displays  itself  not  in  tumid 
exaggeration  or  flighty  extravagance — not  in  a  wide  departure  from  the  sober 
standard  of  truth — but  in  a  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  it  than 
inferior  writers  venture  to  attempt"  He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  poor, 
describing  wiUi  graphic  minuteness  their  privations,  temptations,  and  vices.' 
But,  while  he  spares  some  of  their  vices,  ho  docs  more  justice  to  their  virtues, 
and  renders  them  more  important  objects  of  consideration,  than  perhaps  any  other 
imaginative  writer.  His  chief  characteristics  are  simplicity,  force,  pathos,  and 
truUi  in  describing  character;  and  through  these,  and  the  originality  of  his  style, 
he  compels  us  to  bestow  our  attention  on  objects  that  are  usually  neglected.  All 
his  works  are  distinguished  by  high  moral  aims.  He  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  his 
fellow-man,  in  however  low  and  humble  a  sphere  he  may  be  placed,  and  he  directs 
our  sympathy  where  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected, but  where  the  squalidness  of  misery  and  want  too  frequently  repels  it.' 

An  edition  of  his  poems,  in  eight  volumes,  was  published  by  Murrey  in  1851, 
the  first  volume  being  occupied  by  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography  by  his 
•on,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.^ 

THE  PARISH  WORKHOUSE. 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ! 

*  JohnraiL,  in  a  letter  to  8ir  JorIiua  RcynoItL*,  thui«  writeii : — "  I  hare  sent  you  back  Mr. 
Ormbbe's  poem,  which  I  nnul  with  great  delight.    It  U  original,  Tij;orouis  and  elegant." 

«  ^  Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  tbe  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  ms  they  arc,  and  as 
they  miut  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  condition; 
at  tbe  mme  time  that  he  renders  h\»  hketcbes  in  a  very  high  dogroe  intcreflling  and  beauti- 
fnl — by  aelectiiig  what  in  mo«t  flt  for  depcription — by  g^uplng  them  into  9urh  forma  aa  munt 
r»tch  tbe  attcntkm  or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over  the  whole  such  traita  of 
mmal  mnsibility,  of  Murasm,  and  of  useful  reflection,  as  every  one  mu£t  fuel  to  be  natural 
aod  own  to  be  powerful." — Edinburgh  /ferine,  xii.  133. 

a  <*  Though  hia  having  talcen  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humiliating,  too  painful,  and  too 
jort,  may  have  deprived  his  worku  of  so  extemdve,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliant  a  popularity  as 
•ome  of  bia  oontemporaries  have  attained ;  yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  there  it  no  poet  of 
hk  timet!  who  will  stopd  higher  in  tbe  opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  deals  with  *  tbe 
^bort  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor ;'  but  ho  oxhibita  them  with  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
boman  nature,  with  such  general  ease  and  simplicity,  and  surb  accurate  force  of  expression, 
whether  gay  or  pathetical,  as,  in  my  bumble  judgment,  no  poet,  except  Sbakspeare,  has  ex- 
eeHed." — J.  Wuiwsr  Croker,  in  BnswMs  Johmon,  viU.  161. 

«  See  ariidee  in  **£dinbnrgb  Hovicw,"  xiL  131 ;  xvL  10;  xx.  277;  zzziL  118;  and  Ix.  26&. 
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There,  where  the  putrid  vapors,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed, 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  f&r  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mix'd  with  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  cliarities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  imbitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance. 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who,  with  sad  prayers,  the  weary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  T 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides. 
And  nuked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  arc  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'ersprcad, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes: 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 


THE  ALMSHOUSE  PHYSICIAN. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit; 
With  looks  unalter'd  by  those  scenes  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go, 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly. 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye; 
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A  potent  quaok,  long  yersed  in  homan  ills. 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o*er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  on  the  door ; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 


PHCBBE  DAWSON. 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw,  at  Lammas  fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there ; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gayly  cross'd  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen ; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired, 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express'd, 
As  with  untutor*d  elegance  she  dress'd ; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain'd ; 
Envy  itself  eould  no  contempt  display. 
They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish'd  away ; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Presetred  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace ; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power ; 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. 

At  length,  the  youth,  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young, 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he  made ; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sigh'd,  and  look'd  consent 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  Vaok. 
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Ono  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  anstaina, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  paina; 
Piodrd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
AVhose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
Pale  licr  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
Ilcr  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 
])ut  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms ; 
'With  water  burden'd  then  she  picks  her  way, 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 
Till,  in  mid  green,  she  trusts  a  place  uusound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground ; 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes: 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows. 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  ahe  gaina. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  paina ; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits ; 
In  vain — they  come,  she  fuels  the  inflating  grief, 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed, 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed. 
The  neighbor  matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  fliea 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  Hpeaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress!  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid; 
Sho  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

THE   HARDSHIPS   OP  THE  POOR. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labor's  fair  child,  that  languishes  vrith  wealth? 
Go,  then !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star'a  raging  heat, 
When  tho  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythea,  look  o'er 
The  labor  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoanl  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  ago ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  ateps  puraae. 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew. 

There  may  you  see  tho  youth  of  slender  Arame 
Contend  with  weakness,  wearinesa,  and  ahame ; 
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Yet  nrged  along,  and  proudly  loath  to  yield. 
He  ttriTOS  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  Held ; 
Till  long^oontending  nature  droops  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast, 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees. 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share? 
Oh!  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel. 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome,  plain  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  neyer  deign  to  touch. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please. 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there : 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  weary  sire. 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched-  hearth  the  expiring  brand. 


A  BETROTHED  PAIR  IN   HUMBLE  LIFE. 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners ;  I  hare  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claim'd. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd ; 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  scem'd  to  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wander'd  where  they'd  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene ; 
Where' last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 
Each  time  he  sail'd,  **This  once,  and  then  the  day;" 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood. 
Nor  oould  die  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 
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His  raessDHites  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  ohcek. 
And  be,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  ho  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

Jle  caird  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — **  Thomas,  I  must  die ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sallj,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  guiing  go .'  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
(live  mo  one  look  before  my  life  bo  gone; 
Oh,  give  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  must  die" — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sigh'd,  alone  she  shod  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  graye. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seom'd  to  think, 
Yot  said  not  so — **  Perhaps  ho  will  not  sink." 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  Toico  was  heard ; 
She  hnd  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  ncemM,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favorite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
Hut  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest." 
*'  I  go,"  he  said,  but  as  ho  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound; 
Then  gazed  aflTrighted,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  lore,  and  all  was  past. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love : 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  would  have  grieved  had  friends  presumed  to  ^are 
The  least  assistance — *twas  her  proper  caro. 
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Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  ^raye  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 


BONO  OF  THE  DESERTED  AND   CRAZED   BIAIDEN. 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead ; 
As. flowers  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  everj  day  their  sweets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

Oh  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ! 
Let  them  be  placed  about  ray  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know. 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till,  as  the  nioming  sunbeams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lncy  shown ; 

The  soil,  a  pure  and  silver  sand ; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturn'd. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spum'd, 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown, 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  throvm. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay. 
Through  which  the  ringed  earthworms  creep, 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin, 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 
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Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

1  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

But  oh !  they  Tex  and  tease  me  now ! 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  graye  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place ! 

Oh  !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gross  and  sordid  riews  refined. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  designed. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  me  there.' 


MERCY   SOUGHT  AND  FOUND. 

Pilgrim,  burden'd  with  thy  sin, 

Come  the  way  to  Zion*s  gate ; 
There,  till  mercy  let  thee  in. 

Knock,  and  weep,  and  watch,  and  wait 
Knock — he  knows  the  sinncr^s  cry ; 

Weep — he  loTes  the  mourner's  tears ; 
Watch — for  saving  grace  is  nigh ; 

Wait — till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice, 

"Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest;" 
Now,  within  the  gate,  rejoice. 

Safe,  and  seard,  and  bought,  and  blest. 
Safe — from  all  the  lures  of  vice  ; 

SeaVd — by  signs  the  chosen  know ; 
Bought — by  love,  and  life  the  price ; 

Blest — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

IToly  pilgrim !  what  for  thee 

In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 

Fear,  and  shame,  and  doubt,  and  pain. 
Fear — ^the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly ; 

Shame — from  glory's  view  retire ; 
Doubt  ~in  certain  rapture  die ; 

Pain — in  endless  bliss  expire. 


*  "  The  chjirartort  of  the  two  tdrtera  are  drawn  with  Inflnlta  nklll  ■nd  mlnataMf*,  and 
thrir  whole  Htorj  narrated  wilb  fcreat  feeUng  and  beantj.  The  waikkfrinKt  of  Jane'a  reaioa 
ano  reprenented  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  Tho  ooncluding  ataniaa  appear  tA  ni  to  ba 
emlncntJy  beautiful,  and  make  wi  regret  that  Mr.Crabbe  abooldbava  Indulged  iu  ao  sel- 
dom with  those  higher  lyrical  effualona.''— Jtrntsr. 
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HIS   LETTER  TO  EDMUND  BURKE.* 

Sir — ^I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  your  talents  to  apologize  for 
B  freedom  I  now  take ;  but  I  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply 
gedy  will,  with  a  mind  like  yours,  sir,  procure  me  pardon  :  I  am 
e  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world  who  are  without  a  friend,  with- 
t  employment,  and  without  brcxid. 

F^on  me  a  short  preface.  I  had*  a  partial  father,  who  gave  me 
)etter  education  than  his  broken  fortune  would  have  allowed:  and 
setter  than  was  necessary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only.  I  was 
dgned  for  the  profession  of  physic ;  but,  not  having  wherewithal 
complete  the  requisite  studies,  the  desien  but  served  to  convince 
}  of  a  parent's  affection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned.  In  April 
it  I  came  to  London,  with  three  pounds,  and  flattered  myself  this 
luld  be  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
I  my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I  had  the  highest 
inion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  contributed  to  my  delusion.  I  knew 
de  of  the  world,  and  had  read  books  only.  I  wrote,  and  fancied 
rfection  in  my  compositions ;  when  I  wanted  bread,  they  promised 
i  affluence,  and  soothed  me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  wnilst  my 
pearance  subjected  me  to  contempt.  Time,  reflection,  and  want 
ve  showed  me  my  mistake.  I  see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think 
i  true  light;  and,  whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have  yet  the  opinion 
it  holds  them  superior  to  the  common  run  of  poetic^  publications. 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau,  the  brother  of 
•rd  Bochford ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  asked  his  lordship's 
rmission  to  inscribe  my  little  work  to  him.  Elnowing  it  to  be 
«  from  all  political  allusions  and  personal  abuse,  it  was  no  very 
iterial  point  to  me  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  His  lordship 
)ught  it  none  to  him,  and  obligingly  consented  to  my  request. 
I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the  more  profitable 
}thod  for  me,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  circulate  copies  of  the 
closed  proposals. 

I  am  siraid,  sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very  dull  narration,  but 
lieve  me  punished  in  me  misery  that  occasions  it.     You  will  con- 


**Mr.Crabbe*s  Journal  of  hii  TiOndon  life,  extending  over  %  period  of  thxM  monthi,  ii 
of  the  matt  affecting  documents  which  erer  lent  an  interest  to  blographj.  Arriving  in 
metropolis  in  the  bofrinning  of  1800,  without  monej,  fHend»,  or  introductionR,  he  rapidly 
k  intp  penary  and  tuflering.  IUr  landlord  threatened  him,  and  hunger  and  a  Jail  already 
wl  him  in  the  fiioe.  In  thlB  emergency,  he  ventured  to  solicit  the  notice  of  three  Indi' 
nals,  eminent  ftnr  station  and  influence.  He  applied  to  Lord  North,  Lord  Bhelbume,  and 
d  Thuriow,  but  without  success.  In  a  happy  moment  the  name  of  Burke  entered  hii 
Ml,  and  he  appealed  to  his  f>ympathy  in  the  following  letter.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Bnrke  the  hkppy  poet  Ibund  not  only  a  patron  and  a  friend,  but  a  sagadous  adTiser  and 
aecomplinhed  critic."— WnxjcoTT.  .    ^.   ^. 

The  tears  stood  in  Crabbe's  eyes,  while  he  talked  of  Bnrke*s  kindness  to  him  in  his  dis 
•;  and  1  remember  he  said— 'The  night  after  I  delirered  my  letter  at  his  door,  1  was  in 
b  a  state  of  agitation,  that  I  walked  Westminster  bridge,  backward  and  forward,  untU 

U^L'  "— LOCKHABT. 
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elude  that,  during  this  time,  I  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  I  could  afford ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious  could  not  have 
avoided  it.  The  printer  deceived  me,  and  my  little  business  has 
had  every  delay.  The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situa- 
tion, and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends.  About  ten. 
days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven  pounds,  to 
avoid  an  arrest  for  about  double  that  sum,  which  I  owe.  I  wrote 
to  every  friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  likewise ;  the  time 
of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  to  represent  my  case  to  Lord 
Rochford.  I  begged  to  be  credited  for  this  sum  till  I  received  it 
of  my  subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one  month ;  but 
to  this  letter  I  had  no  reply,  and  I  have  probably  offended  by  my 
importunity.  Ilaving  used  every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday 
confessed  my  inability,  and  obtained,  with  much  entreaty,  and  as 
the  greatest  favor,  a  week's  forbearance,  when  I  am  positively  told 
that  I  must  pay  the  money,  or  prepare  for  a  prison. 

You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  introduction.  I  appeal 
to  you,  sir,  as  a  good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have  no 
other  pretensions  to  your  favor  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one. 
It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  confinement;  and  I  am 
coward  enough  to  dread  such  an  end  to  my  suspense. 

Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  propriety?  Will  you 
ask  any  demonstrations  of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon  my- 
self, but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  if 
possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know  those  of  rank  and  for- 
tune are  teased  with  frequent  petitions,  and  aro  compelled  to  refuse 
the  requests  even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress :  it  is, 
therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  venture  to  solicit  such  &vor;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  relieve.  It 
is  impossible  that  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but  a 
humane  and  generous  heart. 

I  will  call  upon  you,  sir,  to-morrow;  and  if  I  have  not  the  hap- 
piness to  obtain  credit  with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.  My 
existence  is  a  pain  to  myself,  and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are 
distressed  in  my  distresses.  My  connections,  once  the  source  of 
happiness,  now  imbitter  the  reverse  of  my  fortune;  and  I  have 
only  to  hope  a  speedy  end  to  a  life  so  unpromisingly  begun :  in 
which,  (though  it  ought  not  to  be  boasted  of,)  I  can  reap  some  con- 
solation from  looking  to  the  end  of  it.  I  am,  sir^  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

George  Gbabbe. 
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JAMES  MACKINTOSH,   1765—1832. 

JAints  MACKncTOSH,'  one  of  the  most  distingaished  men  of  his  time,  and  who 
attained  eminence  in  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  politics,  was  horn  in 
Aldovriey  on  the  hanks  of  Loch  Ness,  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1765. 
At  a  Tery  early  age,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  fondness  for  abstmse  speculations, 
and  read  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Pope 
and  Swift.  In  1780,  he  went  to  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  recog- 
nised, by  common  consent,  as  the  first  scholar  there;  while  his  courteous  de- 
meanor, refined  manners,  playful  fancy,  and  easy  flow  of  elocution  rendered  him 
a  general  favorite  among  his  companions.  Uis  chief  associate  was  the  Rer. 
Robert  Hall,  whom  the  exclusive  system  of  the  English  universities  had  forced 
to  seek,  in  this  northern  seminary,  that  academical  education  which  was  denied 
to  him,  as  a  "  Dissenter,"  in  his  own  country.  The  society  and  conversation  of 
Hall  had  great  influence  on  Mackintosh's  mind,  and  their  intellectual  combats 
were  almost  unceasing. 

In  1784,  having  taken  his  degree,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  commence  the 
study  of  physic,  which  he  had  made  choice  of  as  a  profession.  Here  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  him,  and  he  was  introduced  into  the  first  literary  society  of  that 
renowned  metropolis.  But  metaphysical,  and  political,  and  scientific  speculation, 
rather  than  the  study  of  his  profession,  engrossed  his  attention ;  and,  after  three 
years  spent  in  irregular  application,  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Having 
obtained  bia  diploma,  he  quitted  Edinburgh  in  September,  1787,  with  a  large 
stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  but  without  having  concentrated  his  powers 
upon  any  one  pursuit,  or  given  to  professional  subjects  that  systematic  attention 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  professional  eminence. 

Early  in  1788  he  set  out  for  London,  and  arrived  at  that  great  theatre  of  action 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  world's  history.  "An  ardent  enthusiast 
for  political  amelioration,  he  came  in  contact  with  society  when  it  was  already 
heaving  with  the  first  throes  of  that  great  convulsion  which  was  soon  to  overturn 
all  the  institutions  of  a  neighboring  country,  and  to  shaka  those  of  every  other 
to  their  lowest  foundations."  In  the  discussions  which  were  then  going  on,  he 
was  eager  to  take  a  part;  and  his  failure  to  receive  a  medical  appointment,  which 
he  had  expected,  led  him  to  think  seriously  of  abandoning  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  Early  in  1789,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Stuart,  a  young  lady 
of  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  found  himself 


'  In  1803,  he  received  the  *' honor  (?)  of  knighthood,"  and  was  then  '*the  Right  Ilonoruble 
Sr  James  MacUntoeh.** 

**  Behold  the  child,  by  natnre^s  kindl j  law, 
Plcaacd  with  a  rattle,  ticklud  with  a  straw ; 
9omo  livelier  plaything  (tItcs  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  loader,  but  as  empty  quite ; 
Soarfi^  garUrt,  gold  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books*  are  the  toys  of  age.** 

Pors,  Etsajf  on  Man. 


*  AUndinf  to  the  snpentitioas  derotees  of  tha  Pa|>al  Cbonh. 
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with  no  profipect  of  any  immodiate  professional  setUementy  hii  little  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father  rapidly  dimiuishing,  and  a  wife  to  provide  for. 

An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  which  was  to  give  to  Mackintoih  4hat 
prominence  in  the  world  of  politics  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  In  17iN)^  vp- 
peared  Burke's  celebrated  "  Reflections  on  the  French  ReTolation,"  than  whidi 
no  work,  probably,  ever  excited  so  immediate,  intense,  and  nnlTenol  ao  interest 
in  Great  Britain.  By  some  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  marvelloos  nnitm  of  wis- 
dom and  genius  that  had  ever  appeared,  while  to  others — those  who  sympathised 
more  with  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  France  to  rid  themselves  of  monarchy — it 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  former  life  and  opinions  of  the  author,  and  to  eon- 
tain  much  that  was  exceptionable.  Numerous  replies  immediately  appeared;  hoi 
none,  excepting  the  **  Kights  of  Man"  of  Thomas  Paine,  were  deemed  of  any 
remarkable  power,  until,  in  April,  1791,  appeared  "  Vindicio)  Gallioe,  or  a  Defenoe 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  English  Admirers  against  the  Aeensatioas  of  the 
Bight  Honorable  Edmund  Burke."  This  work  had  been  finished  in  a  great  hairy, 
but,  with  all  its  defects  and  imperfections,  it  at  once  placed  the  author  in  the 
yery  front  rank  of  those  who  upheld  the  cause  of  France,  caused  him  to  be  oonrted 
and  caressed  on  all  sides,  and  made  him,  as  he  says,  ''  the  lion  of  London." 

In  1705,  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  rose  with  rapid  and 
sure  steps.  In  1799,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  which  gained  him  much  credit.  He  was  induced 
to  publish  the  introductory  lecture,  which  was  no  sooner  from  the  press  than  com- 
mendaUons  poored  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  In  1803,  an  event  oeenrred 
in  his  life  which  gave  him  the  highest  fame  as  an  advocate.  On  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  took  place  the  colob||dHBal  of  M.  Peltier,  an  emigrant  French 
Royalist,  for  a  libel  on  the  First  ConsiHH^nee — Bonaparte.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  counsel  for  the  accused,  and  his  aduress  delivered  on  that  oecasion  has  been 
said  to  be  ''one  of  the  most  splendid  displays  of  eloquence  ever  exhibited  in  a 
court  of  justice— a  monument  of  genius,  y^ping,  and  eloquence." 

In  1804,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gotffnment  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 
Bombay,  and,  after  having  received  the  customary  honor  of  knighthood,  aailed 
with  his  family  for  India.  By  this  step  he  was  in  hopes  of  improving  his  peca- 
niary  resources,  and  laid  out  great  plans  in  the  walks  of  literature ;  but  be  re- 
turned home,  in  1812,  "with  broken  health  and  spirits,  uncertain  proepeets,  and 
vast  materials  for  works  which  were  never  to  be  completed.  He  toon  after 
entered  Parliament,  and  continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  days — always  true  to 
libeial  principles.  Ho  contributed  articles  of  great  yalue  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  and,  in  a  preliminary  discourse  to  the  '  Encyolopeedia,'  famished  by  fiir 
the  best  history  of  ethical  philosophy  that  hos  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  Ue 
also  published,  in  three  volumes,  a  popular  and  abridged  '  History  of  Englasd,* 
for  '  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsodia,'  which  has  been  highly  pr^Kd  for  its  en- 
larged and  liberal  views;  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  'History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,'  1  when  be  was  suddenly  colled  away,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  regretted 
with  more  sincerity,  and  admired  with  less  envy,  than  any  other  man  of  his  age." 


*  Rf>A(l  a  infU(t4«r1  J  nccnunt  of  this  fhijnncnt  In  the  sixty-flccond  volume  of  the  '*£ilio bunch 
Itevlcw;**  oLm  "Mcmoin  of  his  lifo,"  by  his  eon  BoborL 
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''The  inteUeetoAl  character  of  Sir  James  Mackintoeh  eannot  be  nnknown  to 
any  ona  aeqiuunted  with  his  works,  or  who  has  eyer  read  many  pages  of  his 
'MaBoira;'  and  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  here  of  his  great  knowledge, 
the  singular  union  of  ingenuity  and  soundness  in  his  speculations,  his  perfect 
eaadar  and  temper  in  discussion,  the  pore  and  lofty  morality  to  which  he  strora 
to  ^evmta  the  minds  of  others,  and  in  his  own  conduct  to  conform.  These 
■erits,  we  belicTe,  will  no  longer  be  denied  by  any  who  hare  heard  of  his  name- 
•r  looked  at  his  writings.  But  there  were  other  traits  of  his  intellect  which  could 
oaly  be  known  to  those  who  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and  which  it  is  still  de- 
nraUe  that  the  readers  of  Uie  'Memoirs'  should  bear  in  mind.  One  of  these  was 
that  ready  and  prodigious  memory  by  which  all  that  he  learned  seemed  to  be  at 
oace  engraved  on  the  proper  compartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present  itself  the 
Bemeat  it  was  required ;  another,  still  more  remarkable,  was  the  singular  maturity 
sad  completeness  of  all  his  views  and  opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
oom^cated  questions,  though  raised  without  design  or  preparation,  in  the  casual 
eourse  of  conversation,  e  e  e  The  vast  extent  of  his  information,  and  the 
aataral  gayeiy  of  his  temper,  joined  to  the  inherent  kindness  of  his  dispoeition, 
made  his  conversation  at  once  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  generally  pleas- 
ing that  could  be  imagined."  * 

DEATH  OF  niS  WIFE— QOD's  DEALINGS  WITH  MAN. 

Allow  me,  in  jufiticc  to  her  memory,  to  tell  you  what  she  was, 
and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in  mj  choice  only  by  the 
blind  affection  of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  companion,  and 
a  tender  friend,  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and 
a  mother  as  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I 
met  a  woman  who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 
gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  pru- 
dent from  affection ;  and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she 
was  taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the 
most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs, 
from  the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  To  her  I  owe  whatever  I 
am ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be. 

The  philosophy  which  I  have  learned  only  teaches  me  that  virtue 
and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  that  their 
loss  is  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  calamity  instead  of  consoling 
me  under  it.  My  wounded  heart  seeks  another  consolation.  Go- 
verned by  these  feelings,  which  have  in  every  age  and  region  of  the 
world  actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it,  in  the 
soothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion  that  a  Benevolent  Wisdom 
inflicts  the  chastisement  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human 
life;  that  Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs  over  our  prospects; 

>  Read  a  Tenr  interestlDg  and  able  noOce  of  hit  "  Monurfrs"  in  the  "Sdlaburgh  Rerkw," 
llli.»».  - 
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that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man ;  thai  an 
animal  so  sagacious  and  provident,  and  capable  of  snch  profidencj 
in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish ;  that  there 
is  a  dwelling-place  prepared  for  the  spiritfi  of  the  just,  and  that  the 
ways  of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man.  The  sentiments  of 
religion  which  were  implanted  in  my  mind  in  my  early  youth,  and 
which  were  revived  by  the  awful  scenes  which  I  have  seen  passing 
before  my  eyes  in  the  world,  are,  I  trust,  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart 
by  this  great  calamity. 


Johnson  s  lives  of  the  poets. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
considerably  softened  his  style,  he  published  his  "  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poetii,"  a  work  of  which  the  subject  insures  popularity,  and  on 
which  his  fame  probably  now  depends.  lie  seems  to  have  poured 
into  it  the  miscellaneous  information  which  he  had  collected,  and 
the  literary  opinions  which  ho  had  formed  during  his  long  reieu 
over  the  literature  of  Jjondon.  The  critical  part  has  produced  t&e 
warmest  agitations  of  literary  faction.  The  time  may,  perhaps, 
now  be  arrived  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  its  merits.  Whenever 
understanding  alone  is  sufficient  for  poetical  criticism,  the  decisions 
of  Johnson  are  generally  right.  But  the  beauties  of  poetry  mn^t 
])e  felt  before  their  causes  are  investigated.  There  is  a  poeticcd  sen- 
sibility which,  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  becomes  as  distinct  a 
power  as  a  musical  ear  or  a  picturesque  eye.  Without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the  great- 
est understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  as  it  is 
for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of  colors.  To  adopt  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  poetry,  to  realize  its  boldest  imagery,  to  yield  to  every 
impulse  of  enthusiasm ,  to  submit  to  the  illusions  of  £incy,  to  retire 
with  the  poet  into  his  ideal  worlds,  were  dispositions  wholly  forcipi 
from  the  worldly  sagacity  and  stem  shrewdness  of  Johnson.  If 
this  unpoetical  cnaracter  be  considered,  if  the  force  of  prejudice  Iw 
estimated,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  work  of  his  old  age  we 
must  exjH»ct  to  find  him  enamored  of  every  paradox  which  he  had 
supported  with  brilliant  success,  and  that  an  old  man  seldom  warmly 
admires  those  works  which  have  appeared  since  liis  sensibility  has 
become  sluggish,  and  Ids  literary  system  formed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  for  most  of  the  unju>st  judgments  of  Johnson,  without  re- 
course to  any  suppositions  inconsistent  with  honesty  and  integrity. 

As  in  his  judgment  of  life  and  chai^acter,  so  in  his  criticism  on 
poetry,  he  was  a  sort  of  freethinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
Hfr(*.ctation,  he  i-ejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd,  and  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unii^telligible.  He  came  into  the 
world  when  the  school  of  Drydcn  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  Eng- 
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lish  poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to  be  a  lofty 
and  TigoroiiB  declaimer  in  harmonious  Tcrse ;  beyond  that  school  his 
unforced  admiration  perhaps  scarcely  soared ;  and  his  highest  effort 
of  criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on  Dryden.  His 
mticism  owed  its  popularity  as  much  to  its  defects  as  to  its  excel- 
lencies. It  was  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  readers — ^persons 
of  good  sense  and  informatiom,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility ;  and 
to  their  minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance  of  solidity  from  that 
rery  narrowness  which  excluded  those  grander  efforts  of  imagination 
to  which  Aristotle  and  Bacon  confined  the  name  of  poetry. 

Among  the  victories  gained  by  Milton,  one  of  the  most  signal  is 
that  which  he  obtained  over  all  the  prejudices  of  Johnson,  who  was 
compelled  to  make  a  most  vigorous,  though  evidently  reluctant, 
e£brt  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  and  genius  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  The  alacrity  with  which  he  seeks  every  occasion  to 
escape  from  this  painful  duty,  in  observation  upon  Milton's  life  and 
minor  poems,  sufficiently  attests  the  irresistible  power  of  '^  Paradise 
Lost.''  As  he  had  no  feeling  of  the  lively  and  graceful,  we  must 
not  wonder  at  his  injustice  to  Prior.  Some  accidental  impression, 
concurring  with  a  long  habit  of  indulging  and  venting  every  singa- 
larity,  seems  necessary  to  account  for  his  having  forgotten  that 
Swift  was  a  wit.  As  the  "  Seasons"  appeared  during  the  suscepti- 
ble part  of  Johnson's  life,  his  admiration  of  Thomson  prevailed 
OTer  that  ludicrous  prejudice  which  he  professed  against  Scotland, 
perhaps  because  it  was  a  Presbyterian  country.  His  insensibility 
to  the  higher  order  of  poetry,  his  dislike  of  a  Whig  university,  and 
Lis  scorn  of  a  fantastic  character,  combined  to  produce  that  mon- 
Htrous  example  of  critical  injustice  which  he  entitles  the  "  Life  of 
Gray." 

Such  is  the  character  which  may  be  bestowed  on  Johnson  by 
those  who  feel  a  profound  reverence  for  his  virtues,  and  a  respect 
approaching  to  admiration  for  his  intellectual  powers,  without  adopt- 
ing his  prejudices  or  being  insensible  to  his  defects. 

GROTIUS. 

The  reduction  of  the  law  of  nations  to  a  system  was  reserved  for 
Grotius.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Peiresk  that  ho 
undertook  this  arduous  task.  He  produced  a  work  which  we  now 
indeed  justly  deem  imperfect,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  in  so  early  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man.  So  great 
is  the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the 
&me  of  even  the  greatest  men  to  be  obscured  by  those  new  fashions 
of  thinking  and  writing  which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  among 
polished  nations,  that  Grotius,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye 
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of  bis  conteiii])orurie:^,  is  uow,  ])erhap9,  kuown  to  some  of  my  mil' 
ers  only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly  estimate  botb  bis  endowmonti 
and  bis  virtues,  we  may  justly  consider  bim  as  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable men  who  have  done  honor  to  modem  times.  He  combined 
the  discbarge  of  the  most  important  duties  of  actiye  and  public  life 
with  the  attainment  of  that  exact  and  various  learning  which  u 
generally  the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  student.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  an  advocate  and  a  magistrate^  and  he  composed  the  mosi 
valuable  works  of  his  own  country;  be  was  almost  equally  cele- 
brated as  an  historian,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  a  disinte- 
rested statesman,  a  philosophical  lawyer,  a  patriot  who  united  mo- 
deration with  firmness,  and  a  theologian  who  was  taught  candor  bj 
his  learning.  Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp  his  patriotism;  the 
bitterness  of  controversy  did  not  extinguish  his  charity;  the  saga- 
city of  his  numerous  and  fierce  adversaries  could  not  discover  a  blot 
in  his  character ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  trials  and  galling 
provocations  of  a  turbulent  political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  hi^ 
friends  when  they  wore  unfortunate,  nor  insulted  his  enemies  when 
they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  most  furious  civil  and  religioof 
faction,  he  preserved  his  name  unspotted ;  he  knew  how  to  recon- 
cile fidelity  to  his  own  party  with  moderation  toward  his  opponents. 
8uch  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  law 
of  nations,  or  rather  to  create  a  science  of  which  only  rude  8ketche£ 
and  undigested  materials  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  By  tracing  the  laws  of  his  country  tc 
their  principles,  he  was  led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
which  he  justly  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  municipal  law. 

WILBER  FORCE. 

To  speak  of  fame  and  glory  to  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  would  be  to  use 
a  language  far  beneath  him ;  but  he  will  surely  consider  the  effect 
of  his  triumph  on  the  fruitfulncss  of  his  example.  Who  knows 
whether  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  tliat  ho  has  conferred  on  the 
world,  (the  ^n^'atest  that  any  individual  has  hod  the  means  of  con- 
ferring,) may  not  be  (he  cn^auraf/hffj  examjiHc  that  the  exertion*  of 
virtue  mat/  he  crowned  hf/  such  splctidid  success  f  Wo  are  apt  petu- 
lantly to  express  our  wonder  that  so  much  exertion  should  bo  neccs- 
Hary  to  suppress  such  flagrant  injustice.  The  more  just  reflection 
will  be,  that  a  short  period  of  the  short  life  of  one  r^an  u,  vc//  ami 
icisef}/  directed  J  sufficient  to  remedy  the  miseries  of  millions  for  age». 
Benevolence  has  hitherto  been  too  often  disheartened  by  frequent 
failures ;  hundreds  and  thousands  will  be  animated  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  example,  by  bis  success,  and  by  a  renown  that  can  only  perish 
with  the  world,  to  attack  all  the  forms  of  corruption  and  omelty 
that  scourge  mankind.    Oh,  what  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  one 
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man  those  were  which  abolished  the  Slave  Trade  I  How  precious  is 
time !  How  valuable  and  dignified  is  human  life,  which  in  eeneral 
appears  so  base  and  miserable !  How  noble  and  sacred  is  human 
nature,  made  capable  of  achieving  such  truly  great  exploitB ! 


THE  PR0ORESSIVENES8  OP  THE  RACE. 

In  govemmenty  commerce  has  overthrown  that  '^feudal  and 
chivalrous"  system  imder  whose  shade  it  first  grew.  In  religion, 
learning  has  subverted  that  superstition  whose  opulent  endowments 
had  first  fostered  it.  Peculiar  circumstances  softened  the  barba- 
rism of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  degree  which  favored  the  admission 
of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  These  circumstances 
were  connected  with  the  manners  of  chivalry;  but  the  sentiments 
peculiar  to  that  institution  coidd  only  be  preserved  by  the  situation 
whieh  gave  them  birth.  They  were  themselves  enfeebled  in  the 
progress  from  ferocity  and  turbulence,  and  almost  obliterated  by 
tranquillity  and  refinement.  But  the  auxiliaries  which  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry  had  in  rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  from 
its  weakness,  and  flourished  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  difiuaed 
knowledge  have,  in  fiict,  so  completely  assumed  the  ascendant  in 
polished  nations,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  relics  of 
Gothic  manners  but  in  a  fantastic  exterior,  which  has  survived  the 
generous  illusions  that  made  these  manners  splendid  and  seductive. 
Their  direct  influence  has  long  ceased  in  Europe;  but  their  indirect 
influence,  through  the  medium  of  those  ^uscs  which  would  not 
perhaps  have  existed  but  for  the  mildness  which  chivalry  created  in 
the  midst  of  a  barbarous  age,  still  operates  with  increasing  vigor. 
The  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages  wore,  in  the  most  singular  sense, 
compulsory.  Enterprising  benevolence  was  produced  by  general 
fierceness,  gallant  courtesy  by  ferocious  rudeness,  and  artificial 
gentleness  resisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism.  But  a  less 
incongruous  system  has  succeeded,  in  which  commerce,  which 
unites  men's  interests,  and  knowledge,  which  excludes  those  preju- 
dices that  tend  to  embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the 
stability  of  civilized  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  forbodes  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  litera 
tnre  from  events  which  he  supposes  to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  I  have  ever  been  protected  from  such  appre- 
hensions by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth — that  diffused  knovr^ 
ledge  immortalizes  itself,  A  literature  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre  of  scholars  and  the  conflagration 
of  libraries ;  but  the  diffused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could 
only  be  annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of  the  civilized  part  of 
mankind. 

FYom  the  Vindiefa  GdOiem. 
23* 
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THE   BLESSINOS   OF  A  FREE  PRESS. 

Gentlemen,  there  is"  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case  seems 
to  merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor  is  the 
master  of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw;  the 
defendant  is  a  defenceless,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  press  remaining  in 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new — 
it  is  a  proud  and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  sreat  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all  the  asylums 
of  ft'ee  discussion  on  the  Continent,  we  enjoyed  that  privilege,  in- 
deed, more  fully  than  others,  but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively. 
In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free. 

But  all  these  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convulsion 
which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth.  They  are 
destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever !  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is 
still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can 
freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudcHt 
and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England  is  still  nee.  It 
is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded 
by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  tmst  I  may  venture 
to  say  that,  if  it  l)e  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the 
British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  consideration,  gentlemen.  Every 
other  monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient 
&bric  which  has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks  be  to  God !  solid  and 
entire — ^but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  in  ruins  I  Believing,  then, 
as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle — ^that  this  is  only 
the  first  battle  between  reason  and  power — ^tfaiat  you  have  now  in 
your  hands,  committe<l  to  your  tmst,  the  only  remains  of  free  dis- 
cussion in  Europe,  now  confined  to  this  kingdom ;  addressing  you, 
therefore,  as  the  guardians  of  the  most  important  interests  of  man- 
kind ;  convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  depends  more 
on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  other  that  was  ever  delivered 
by  a  jury — I  trust  I  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  issue — ^I  tmat 
that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty, 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  discussion  against 
the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  encountered ! 
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HANNAH   MORE,    1745^1838. 

This  most  ezcelknt  and  accomplished  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  More, 
a  Tillage  schoolmaster  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was  born  in  the 
year  1745.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  More  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  parochial  school  of  St  Mary  RedcliC  The  family,  which 
numbered  four  other  daughters,  soon  began  to  attract  notice,  as  one  in  which 
there  wcs  an  unusual  degree  of  talent;  and,  shortly  after  removing  to  Bristol, 
thej  opened  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies,  which  continued  for 
many  years  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Wcs(  of  Eng- 
land.  Hannah  was,  from  early  life,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  family.  Her  first 
literary  efforts  were  some  poetical  pieces  written  for  the  edification  of  her  pupils. 
Among  these  was  the  "Search  after  Happiness,'' a  pastoral  drama,  which  she 
wrote  at  eighteen,  but  did  not  publish  till  1773.  It  mot  with  a  very  flattering 
reception.  She  was  thus  induced  to  try  her  strength  in  the  higher  walks  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  she  successively  brought  forward  for  the  stage  her  tragedies 
of  the  "Inflexible  Captive,"  "Percy,"  and  "The  Fatal  Falsehood:"  of  these 
"Percy"  was  the  most  popular,  having  been  acted  fourteen  nights  successively. 
The  repatation  which  she  thus  acquired  introduced  her  into  the  best  literary 
society  of  London ' — into  the  circle  in  which  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  moved.  But  her  dramatic  career  closed  with  the  production  of  those 
tragedies.  Shortly  after,  her  opinions  upon  the  theatre  underwent  a  decided 
change;  and,  as  she  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  her  tragedies,  she  did  not  "con- 
rider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becoming  the  appearance  or  the  counte- 
nance of  a  Christian/'^  xhis  great  change  in  her  spiritual  views  was  followed 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  her  manner  of  life. 

Under  a  deep  eonviction  that  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
oar  fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  object  of  human  existence,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  bring  peace  at  the  last,  she  quitted,  in  the  prime  of  her  days,  the  bright 
circlet  of  fashion  and  literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol, 
devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian  benevolence,  and  to  the  composition 
of  varions  works  having  for  their  object  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
mankind.  Her  practical  conduct  thus  beautifully  exemplified  the  moral  energy 
of  her  Christian  principles. 

She  retired  into  the  country  in  1 786,  and  in  two  years  after  published  her  first 
prose  piece,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,"  and  a  "  Poem  on  the  Slave 
Trade."  These  were  followed,  in  1791,  by  her  "Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashi<mmble  World."  In  1795,  she  commenced,  at  Bath,  in  monthly  numbers, 
"The  Cheap  Repository,"  a  series  of  most  instructive  and  interesting  tales,  one 
of  which  is  the  world-renowned  "  Shepherd  of  Salicbury  Plain."  The  success 
of  this  publication,  so  seasonable,  at  a  time  when  the  infidelity  of  France  had 

'  She  went  to  London  in  1774. 

*  WhOe  her  mind  was  In  this  state  of  transition,  she  publi«hed,  m  1782,  a  volume  of  "  Sap 
rnd  DmnM,**  to  which  was  annexed  a  pnom  called  '*  Sensibility  ;*'  ail  of  whidi  wtn  received 
by  the  puhUc  with  great  fnvor. 
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too  ranny  admirers  in  England,  was  extraordinary  and  unprecedented ;  for  it  is 
said  that  in  one  year  one  million  ci.>pie8  of  the  work  were  sold.'  In  1799,  ap- 
peared her  "  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Education/'  which  led 
to  an  intention,  warmly  advocated  by  Porlcua,  the  Biffhop  of  London,  of  commit- 
ting to  her  the  education  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales.  This,  howerer,  was 
not  effected,  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  "  Hinta  towards  Forming  the 
Character  of  a  Young  PrinccsV'  i°  1^05.  Then  come  what  has,  perhaps,  been 
her  most  popular  work,  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  published  in  1809,  and 
which  passed  through  at  Ica^t  six  editions  in  one  year.  It  is  a  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  novel,  full  of  striking  remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  portrays 
the  kind  of  character  which,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  it  ia  desirable  that 
young  ladies  should  possess. 

In  1811  and  1812,  appeared  her  "Practical  Piety,"  and  "Christian  Morals;" 
and,  in  1815,  her  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St  Paul,'* — afar 
bolder  undertaking  than  any  in  which  she  had  previously  been  engaged,  and 
which  she  has  executed  to  the  delight  of  every  reader.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
her  sister  Martha,  in  1819,  her  literary  career  terminated  with  "Moral  Sketches," 
and  "  Reflections  on  Prayer.*'  She  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  bat  still  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  charity  schools,  Bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  other  benevolent  and  religious  institutions.  In  1828,  she  left 
Barley  Wood,'  where  she  had  resided  from  the  beginning  of  tho  century,  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton,  very  near  Bristol,  at  both  of  which  places  she  had 
many  valuable  friendit,  though  she  had  outlived  every  known  relation  on  the 
earth.  Hero  she  spent  her  last  day?,  supported  in  tho  afllictions  of  age  by  the 
consolations  of  that  religion  to  the  service  of  which  she  had  devoted  the  vigor 
of  her  life,  and  expired,  with  the  calmness  and  full  faith  of  the  Christian,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1833.' 

Few  authors  of  any  ago  or  country  have  done  more  to  improve  mankind — to 
make  them  wiser  and  bettor  for  both  worlds — than  Hannah  More.  All  her  writ- 
ings are  devoted  to  tho  cauEc  of  sound  Chrii«tian  morals  and  practical  righteous- 
ness.^ Her  poetry,  though  it  takes  not  a  very  high  rank  among  the  productions 
of  the  Mnse,  la  easy  in  its  versification,  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  imagi- 
nation, and  id  full  of  excellent  sentiments  and  judicious  remarks  npon  men  and 

*  "  Hannah  Blom'a  nminentlr  useful  lift*  manifcxtpd  Itself  In  nothing  mnn  than  In  the 
effort  h\w  made  to  iustruot  llio  iKiioraiit.  throu;;h  tho  medium  of  moral  and  religkHii  traeta, 
and  by  tho  e.-<t^hlL4hniont  of  school ji.  Tii09i*  were  made  a  bleivin]^  on  a  wide  soale,  whila 
their  good  eflvctM  aro  continm»l  to  tlds  time,  and  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated."— Oonu's 
Rcminiteencts  of  Sindhry  and  Otlrritfj^. 

*  A  cottAf^  delightfully  situate*!  in  the  villnge  of  Wrin<;(on,  In  fiomerset4iIra,  a  vWafiie 
renowned  m  th^  birthplace  of  John  Locrke.  '*  yUin  Hannah  .More  lived  with  her  fbnr  aUUn, 
Mary.  Kllxabeth.  Sarali.  and  Martha,  after  tbey  quitted  their  rrhool  In  PMrk  Street,  Bristol. 
at  a  umall  neat  ooUago  in  Somcrsctslilre,  calle<i  Cowslip  Green.  The  Miaaes  More,  aoma  yean 
aflcrwnrd,  built  a  lietter  liou.«cs  and  t^lcd  it  Barley  Wood,  on  the  aide  of  a  hill  about  a  mile 
fhjm  Wrington.  Here  tliey  all  lived  In  the  highest  de<;ree  rc^peeted  and  boUrred.  their  bon«e 
tho  fteat  uf  piety,  checrfuliiciiR,  literature,  and  hospitality;  and  they  themsolvea  neeiving  the 
honor  of  more  vioit^  from  bit^hop.o,  nobles,  end  persons  of  dliitlnction  than,  |Mtrhap%  any 
private  family  in  the  kingdom.'' — IhkL 

»  Head  an  exeellvnt  ariiclo  on  Hannah  Mon-V  wrilingA  and  life,  in  '*  Amerkaa  Qnartaily 
Review,"  xtI.  519.    Also.  •■  Umdon  Quarl«»rly,*'  Hi.  41=1 

*  A  writer.  In  ao  article  In  tho  fiAy-wcnnd  volum'*  of  the  *^  Qoarteriv  Review,*  thoa  strOBgly 
remarka :  **  How  many  hare  tlianked  <lod  for  tint  hour  that  first  maile  them  aei|nalDtad  with 
the  writing*  of  Hannah  More!  She  dl«I  a*  niii<'h  renl  grmd  In  her  g^ntcratfon  as  mnj  woaaa 
that  ever  held  the  pen." 
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■annen.!  Hrr  prose  b  jnstly  admired  for  its  dententioas  wisdom,  ita  practical 
good  tenM,  its  mascnliDe  vigor,  and  the  elevated,  moral,  and  religions  tone  thai 
perradM  iL' 

WAR. 

O  war,  what  art  thou  ? 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  ?     For  the  vanquiKh'd — chains ; 
For  the  proud  victor — what  ?     Alas  I  to  reiga 
O'er  desolated  nations — a  drear  waste, 
Bj  one  man*8  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  power, 
^peopled !     Ravaged  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiline  harvests ;  and  uncultured  plains 
Succeed  tne'fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here — rifled  temples  are  the  cavem'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There — populous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dull  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration !     When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with  many  a  triumph  sweird. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profaned 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins'  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain ! — of  matrons  hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask, 
'  With  iteration  shrill — their  slaughter'd  sons ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood, 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears ! 

OPPRESSION." 

What  wi'ongs,  what  injuries  does  oppression  plead, 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  stand  convicted — of  a  darker  skin ! 
Barbarians,  hold !  the  opprobrious  commerce  spare ; 
Respect  His  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind, 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind; 
Let  Malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  free. 
Insulted  Reason  loathes  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made ; 
The  outraged  Goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  Man  the  traffic,  Souls  the  merchandise  I 

•  In  the  hooM  of  Oarrick.  where  «he  wiw  a  roniitant  Tinitor  In  the  earlier  part  of  her  lifts 
ihe  was  ealled  **The  Tenth  Mum,"  and  then  for  nhortnen,  and  utill  more  reflnedly,  '*MiS9 
KDrE.**  »  Horace  Walpole  iummI  to  call  her  h\»  **  IToly  Hannah ' 

*  In  one  of  hln  oddrenKw,  proc«linj?  the  Revolution,  John  Adninfi,  aflemrard  the  wcond 
TMridmt  of  the  United  Staton,  nobly  «aid:  "  Let  the  collegm  impreM  on  the  tender  mhid 
the  beauty  of  Liberty  and  Virtae.  and  the  deformity  and  turpitude  of  Slavery  and  Vice,  and 

~  te  and  wkia  the  ideas  of  Right  and  the  ecntimenta  of  Freedom." 
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Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  jadging  eye, 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  Man  himself,  trucked,  barter'd,  sold ; 
Of  every  native  privilege  bereft. 
Yet  cursed  with  every  wounded  feeling  left 
Hard  lot!  each  brutal  suffering  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
****** 

Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less, 

Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 

Though  erring  fame  may  grace,  though  false  renojrn 

His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown, 

Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause, 

And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  glory's  shrine. 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  I  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown*d  thy  virtuous  toil. 
No  slaughter'd  natives  drench*d  thy  fair-eam'd  soil. 

Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives ; 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effaced  the  shame 
Inscribed  by  Slavebt  on  tlie  Christian  name. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restored  ? 
Oh  may  that  godlike  deed,  that  shining  page, 
Redeem  om  fkme,  and  consecrate  our  age ! 


WISDOM. 

Ah !  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days. 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise? 
No :  Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye. 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die ; 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compeird  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 
A  spark  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity ; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile  anxious  for  his  native  home. 


FAITH   IN   HUMBLE   LIFE. 

Thy  triumphs.  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  Faith  is  a  reality ; 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 


'  Tm  Qnakeni  lure  emaodpated  all  thoir  aUve*  tUroogboat  AmeitaL— n.  M. 
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Oo,  Beareh  the  cottager's  low  room, 

The  day  scarce  piercing  throngh  the  gloom ; 

The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed, 

Unknown,  unlettered,  hardly  fed ; 

No  flattering  witnesses  attend, 

To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end ; 

Save  in  the  Book  of  Life,  his  name 

Unheard ;  he  nerer  dream'd  of  fame : 

No  human  consolation  near, 

No  Toice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer ; 

Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft. 

And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left ; 

Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 

The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust ; 

The  joy  God's  promises  impart 

Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 

Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 

He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies ! 


THE   TWO   WEAVERS. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat. 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 

"  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife," 
Quoth  Dick,  ••  I'm  almost  tired  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 


••  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state ! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  great ! 
Heaven  is  unjust,  you  must  agree : 
Why  all  to  him?  why  none  to  me? 

*'  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches. 
This  world  (indeed  I've  thought  so  long) 
Is  ruled,  mcthinks,  extremely  wrong. 

«*  AVhere*er  I  look,  howo'er  I  range, 
'Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress' d. 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless'd.'' 

Quoth  John,  **Our  ignorance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Parti  of  his  vays  alone  we  know ; 
'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

«  Seest  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 
So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

*'  A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  convoy'd ,' 
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For  whereas  the  middle.  irhere*8  the  border? 
Tby  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.'* 

Quoth  Dick,  "  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  every  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout — 
Why,  man,  that  earpeCa  intide  out.** 

Says  John,  *<  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I  mean, 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doabC^ 
Is  but  a  carpet  itiside  out. 

**  As  when  wo  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So,  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

*« No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace; 
All  wants  proportion,  tmth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 
Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

"  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

**  What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 
Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spam'd. 
For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turrCd.** 

**Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  Dick;  *'no  more  I'll  grumble 
That  this  sad  world'j  so  strange  a  jumble; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TRIFLES. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  oar  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please ; 
Oh  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  ofi^ence ! 
To  spread  large  bounties  though  we  wish  in  Tain, 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth. 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with  health, 
Our  little  lot  denies ;  yet,  liberal  still, 
God  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill ; 
Nor  lot  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  powers. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord  may  be  ours. 
The  gift  of  ministering  to  others'  ease 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  Heaven  deoreei ; 
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The  gentle  offices  of  patient  lore, 

Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 

The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault. 

The  angry  word  suppressM,  the  taunting  thought; 

Subduing  and  subdued  the  petty  strife 

Which  clouds  the  color  of  domestic  life ; 

The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 

On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend, 

The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Ilome  depend: 

There,  Sensibility,  thou  best  mnyst  reign  ; 

Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 


THE  PROPER  EDUCATION   FOR  FE3IALES. 

Since,  then,  there  is  a  season  when  the  youthful  must  cease  to 
be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to  excite  admiration ;  to  learn  how  to 
grow  old  gracefully  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuablo 
arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is 
a  most  severe  trial  for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for  this  sober  season  of 
life  that  education  should  lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  dis- 
regarded they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be  wanted  now. 
When  admirers  fall  away,  and  flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind 
will  be  compelled  to  retire  into  itself;  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  again  upon  the  world  with 
increased  force.  Yet,  forgetting  this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our 
daughters  exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  is  to 
maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ?  Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd, 
forgetting  that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  world,  and  not  for 
themselves  ?  for  show,  and  not  for  use  ?  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  and 
perverted  application  of  terms ;  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
one  more  abused,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the  term  accom- 
plUhments.  This  word,  in  its  original  meaning,  signifies  complete- 
nessy  per/ectum.  But  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man- 
kmd,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthful  females, 
issuing  from  our  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the 
more  private  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  introduced  into 
the  world  under  the  broad  and  universal  title  of  accomplished  young 
ladies,  of  aU  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be  pro- 
nounced, that  they  illustrate  the  definition  by  a  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  reflect  that  we  have  to  educate  not 
only  rational  but  accountable  beings ;  and,  remembering:  this,  should 
we  not  be  solicitous  to  let  our  daudbters  learn  of  the"  well-taught, 
and  aasociAte  ^with  the  well-bred  ?    In  training  them,  should  we  nof 

24 
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carefully  cultivate  intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty? 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  whatever  is  just  iu  sentiment  and  correct  in  principle;  softness 
would  grow  out  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy  would  spring 
from  purity  of  heart.  Then  the  decorums,  the  proprieties,  the  clc- 
g!incies,  and  even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure,  and 
honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence;  for  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the 
lead  of  them,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  assigns  to  the  graces. 
It  will  be  prudent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an  en- 
tire devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one  grand  source  of  the 
corruption  of  the  women ;  and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  con- 
sequences appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  these  arts  were 
carried  to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed 
them  to  be  cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women  of  great 
purity  of  character.  And  while  corruption,  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cessive cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the 
decline  of  states,  it  has  always  furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of 
their  impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the  most  penetrating  and  judi- 
cious of  the  Roman  poets,  corroborating  the  testimonies  of  the  most 
accurate  of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against  the  gene- 
ral depravity  of  manners  introduced  by  the  corrupt  habits  of  female 
education,  so  thiit  the  modesty  of  the  Homan  matron,  and  the  chaste 
demeanor  of  her  virgin  daughters,  which,  amid  the  stem  virtues  of 
the  state,  were  a^)  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
citizcUf  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxurious  dissipation  brought  in  by 
their  Asiatic  conquest ;  after  which  the  females  were  soon  taught  a 
complete  change  of  character.  They  were  instructed  to  accommo- 
date their  talents  of  pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every  art  which  might 
CJiptivate  the  exhausted  hearts,  and  excite  the  wearied  and  capri- 
cious inelinatious  of  the  men ;  till,  by  a  rapid,  and  at  length  com- 
plete enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost  its  signature,  and  through 
a  quick  succession  of  slavery,  eflfeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian  states  now  serve 
to  fumisli  a  too  just  specimen. 

QUALITIES   THAT  ARE  PREFERABLE  TO  GENIUS. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet  and  unfatigued  perseverance,  industry, 
regularity,  and  economy  of  time — >as  these  are  the  dispoeitions  I 
would  labor  to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would  warmly 
commend.  So  far  from  admiring  genius,  or  extolling  its  prompt 
effusions,  I  would  rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor ;  that  it  is  the  vanity  of 
overvaluing  herself  for  supposed  original  powers,  and  slaokening 
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exertion  in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leaves  the  lively 
ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial.  A  girl  who  overhears  her  mo- 
ther tell  the  company  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick  that  she 
Clever  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a  few  minutes  before  she 
\s  to  be  called  to  repeat  it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
ibilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit,  as  she  is  falling  short 
a  knowledge.  Whereas,  if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want 
of  application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a  superiority  in  her 
anderstanding,  she  would  become  industrious  in  proportion  as  she 
became  modest ;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the  humble  to 
the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she  might  really  attain  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy  because  too  proud 
to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

There  \&  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is  not  the  more  right 
for  being  common ;  they  are  apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of 
pains  on  children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses  were 
Viirthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect  that  in  moderate  talents, 
carcfidly  cultivated,  we  are,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the  chief  happiness 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had  been  generally 
necessary,  its  existence  would  not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipo- 
tence could  easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which  we  now 
consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  his  plan.  Besides,  while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that,  if  no  labor 
will  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, yet  they  may  be  Ted  on  to  perfection  in  that  road  in  which  "a 
way&ring  man,  though  simple,  shall  not  err."  And  when  a  mother' 
feels  disposed  to  repine  that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 

rup  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let  her  console  herself 
^  looking  abroad  into  the  world,  where  die  will  quickly  perceive 
that  the  monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by  beauty,  nor  that 
of  virtue  by  genius. 

EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  READING. 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is  much  helped  on  by 
these  superficial  modes  of  instruction;  for  frivolous  reading  will 
produce  its  correspondent  eficct  in  much  less  time  than  books  of 
solid  instruction ;  the  imagination  being  liable  to  be  worked  upon, 
and  the  feelings  to  be  set  a  going  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  be  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened.  A  talent  for  con- 
versation should  be  the  result  of  instruction,  not  its  precursor }  it 
is  a  golden  fruit  when  sufiered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but,  if  forced  in  the  hotbed  of  a  circulating  library,  it 
will  turn  out  worthless  and  vapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial 
and  premature.     Oirls  who  have  been  accustomed  to  devour  a  multi- 
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tudc  of  frivolouH  books,  will  converse  and  write  with  a  for  greate 
appearance  of  skill,  as  to  style  and  sentiment,  at  twelve  or  fourtee 
years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  who  are  under  tb 
discipline  of  severer  studies ;  but  the  former,  having  early  attaine 
to  that  low  standanl  whicli  had  been  held  out  to  them,  become  sU 
tionary;  while  the  latter,  quietly  progressive,  are  passing  throng 
just  gradations  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind;  and  those  who  earl 
Degin  with  tiilking  and  writing  like  women,  commonly  end  wit 
thinking  and  acting  like  children. 


THE   HAND  OF  QOD   IN   HISTORY. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will  observe  the  contra 
ling  hand  of  Providence  in  the  direction  of  events ;  in  taming  tb 
most  unworthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accomplishment  o 
his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark  Infinite  Wisdom  directing  whs 
appear  to  be  casual  occurrences  to  the  completion  of  his  own  plai 
She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly  the  most  unconnectec 
events  seemingly  the  most  unpromising,  circumstances  soemingl 
the  most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for  some  final  gooc 
She  will  mark  now  national  as  well  as  individual  crimes  arc  ofle 
overruled  to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the  intentio 
of  the  actors ;  how  Omnipotence  can,  and  often  does  bring  abon 
the  best  purposes  by  the  worst  instruments ;  how  the  bloody  an 
unjust  conqueror  is  but  "  the  rod  of  his  wrath,"  to  punish  or  t 
purify  his  offending  children ;  how  "  the  fury  of  the  oppressor; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the  whol 
scheme  shall  bo  unfolded^  vindicate  HU  righteous  dealings.  Sh 
will  explain  to  the  less  enlightened  reader  how  Infinite  W^isdoi 
often  mocks  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness,  and  the  shallovi 
ness  of  human  ability,  by  setting  aside  instruments  the  most  powei 
ful  and  promising,  while  lie  works  by  agents  comparatively  cor 
tcmptible.  But  she  will  carefully  guard  this  doctrine  of  IHvin 
Providence,  thus  working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins  o 
his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  wicked,  by  callin 
to  mind,  while  the  offender  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  tho  grea 
Artificer,  '*  the  woe  denounced  against  him  by  whom  the  onenc 
cometh  V*  She  w^ill  explain  how  those  mutations  and  revolution 
in  states  which  appear  to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  open 
tions  of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entangled  and  complicatec 
all  move  harmoniously  and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  b  not  a 
event  but  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfortune  which  breaks  it 
allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves  out  of  its  appoint^nl  tracl 
^Vliile  calamities  and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all  i 
commanded  or  pcrmittecl;  all  is  under  the  control  of  a  wisdom  whic 
cannot  err,  of  a  goodness  which  cannot  do  wrong. 
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To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances.  WTien  the  spirit  of 
the  youthful  reader  rises  in  honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical 
piety  which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make  way  for  the 
law^il  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ; 
ind  when  that  indignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profligacy 
which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the  latter ;  the  instructor  will 
not  lose  so  fair  an  occasion  for  unfolding  how,  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High,  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  overruled  to  the  happiness 
of  the  country ;  and  how,  to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which 
^e  heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  Protestant  religion  owed  its  firm 
stability.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  lead  the  reader  to  jtlstify 
Ae  providence  of  Grod,  without  diminishing  her  abhorrence  of  the 
Tices  of  the  tyrant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest  of  ambition,  after 
having  deluged  a  land  with  blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt, 
and  the  innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the  instrument 
of  opening  to  future  generations  the  way  to  commerce,  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  Christianity.  She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Caesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that,  whereas  the  conqueror  fancied 
he  was  only  gratifying  his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Koman  eagle,  immortalizing  his  own  name,  and  proving 
that  "this  world  was  made  for  Caesar;"  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual,  though  unconscious  instrument  of  leading  a  land  of 
barbarians  to  civilization  and  to  science ;  and  was,  in  fact,  preparing 
an  island  of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  She  will 
inform  her  that,  when  afterwards  the  victorious  country  of  the  same 
Caesar  had  made  Judca  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had 
become  its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know,  nor  did  the 
indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this  circumstance  was  operating  to 
the  confirmation  of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For,  when  "Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed,"  he  vainly  thought  he  was  only  enlarging  his 
own  imperial  power,  whereas  he  was  acting  in  imconscious  sub- 
servience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and  was  helping  to 
ascertain,  by  a  public  act,  the  exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
furnishing  a  record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from  which 
it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  that  he  should  spring. 
Herod's  atrocious  murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  additional 
circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  ]  the  incredulity  of 
Thomas  has  strengthened  our  belief  j  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
and  the  injustice  of  Pilate  were  the  human  instrumenta  employed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 


24« 
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THE  END   OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating  the  understandings 
of  women,  is  to  quiilify  them  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Their  knowledge  is  not  often,  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be  repro- 
duced in  some  literary  composition,  and  never  in  any  learned  pro- 
fession 'y  but  it  is  to  come  out  in  conduct :  it  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
life  and  manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may  qualify  her- 
self  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ;  not  that  she  may  Iciim  to 
debate,  but  to  act.  She  is  to  read  the  best  books,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  improvement  which  they 
furnish  to  the  rectification  of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of 
her  habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  arc  to  enable  her  to 
regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank,  I  would  recommend 
a  predominance  of  those  more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  dis- 
play for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  vanity,  happy 
without  witnesses,  and  content  without  panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of 
which  may  not  bring  celebrity,  but  will  improve  usefulness.  She 
should  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will  teach  her  to  elicit 
truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities,  will  give  pre- 
cision to  her  ideas,  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She  should  cultivate 
every  study  which,  instead  of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chas- 
tise it;  which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  nor  a  false  refinement; 
which  will  give  her  definite  notions;  will  bring  the  ima£;ination 
under  dominion ;  will  lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodize ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of  discrimination,  that 
her  judgment  shall  learn  to  reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not 
solid ;  and  to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new,  but 
what  is  just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  rather  fitted  for 
home  consumption  than  foreign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  women.* 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  females,  who  have  affected 
to  establish  an  unnatural  separation  between  talents  and  usefolneflB, 
instead  of  bearing  in  mind  tliat  talents  are  the  great  appointed  in- 
struments of  usefulness :  who  have  acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to 
confer  on  woman  a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty,  which  should  ex- 
onerate lier  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ;  whereas,  it  is  only 
meant  the  more  eminently  to  qualify  her  for  the  performance  "of 
them.  A  woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget  that,  while  the 
greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are  such  as  the  most  moderately 
giftAKi  may  fulfil  with  credit — since  Providence  never  makes  that 

*  May  I  be  Mlon-etl  to  utrenjrlhnn  my  own  opinion  with  the  anthority  of  Dr.  Johnnon,  thai 
a  fooman  oitinnt  ham  ton  much  arithmetic f    It  i«  A  «oIiJ,  pntetleal  acquirement,  In  which 
then*  lii  niu<<h  um»  nod  little  iliKplay ;  it  Is  a  qulpt,  M)ber  kind  of  knnwiedee,  whidi  ahe 
qiil'vn  for  hiT«*'!f  nn'l  her  f.»uiilv,  mid  no!  fnr  the  norM.— n.  M. 
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to  be  very  difficult  which  is  generally  necessary;  yet  that  the 
most  highly  endowed  are  equally  bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her 
lemember  that  the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Christian 
principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds  even  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, as  they  tend  to  the  casting  down  of  those  *^  high  imagina- 
tions" which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted  to  indulge. 

For  instance,  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has  been  aggravated  by 
a  £ilae  education,  may  look  down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attain- 
ment, unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect ; 
bat  this  is  the  iiise  estimate  of  a  shallow  mind.  Economy,  such  as 
a  woman  of  fortune  is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the  petty 
detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby  curtailments  and  stinted 
pftndmony  of  a  little  mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the  comprehensive  outline 
of  order,  of  arrangement,  of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which 
aloiie  well-governed  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist.  She  who 
has  the  best-regulated  mind  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
the  best-regulated  family.  As,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  uui- 
vene,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effects;  and  as,  in  the  visible  works 
of  Providence,  that  which  goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is 
the  result  not  of  chance,  but  of  design ;  so  that  management  which 
seems  the  most  easy  is  commonly  the  consequence  of  the  best-con- 
certed plan ;  and  a  well-concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of  an 
ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding  brought 
into  action ;  it  is  calculation  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tion reduced  to  practice ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and  guard- 
ing against  them ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of 
talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain  duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  bo 
found  to  be  women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the  author 
be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing,  that  those  women  of  real 
genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  honor 
and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been,  in  general,  eminent  for 
economy  and  the  practice  of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  supe- 
rior to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  despising  the 
knowledge  of  common  life,  with  which  literary  women  have  been 
frequently,  and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 


GOD  RULES  THE  NATIONS,  AND  EDUCES  GOOD  FROM  ILL. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the  eventful  page  of  his 
tory,  who  does  not  accustom  himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of 
the  Almighty,  governing  kings  and  kingdoms  j  prolonging  or  con- 
tracting the  duration  of  empires;  tracing  out  beforehand;  in  the 
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unimpeachable  page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,^  an  outline  of  succcsaTS 
empires,  which  subsequent  events  have  realized  with  the  most  criti- 
cal exactness ;  and  describing  their  eventual  subservience  to  the  spi- 
ritual kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circumstantial  accuracy  which 
the  well-informed  Christian,  who  is  versed  in  Scripture  langon^, 
and  whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads  with  unutterable 
and  never-ceasing  astonishment.     It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  cor- 
respondence which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more  ancient  half 
of  the  historic  series.     What  w^ould  it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn 
from  Xenophon  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  subjugated  all  those 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media,  which  spread  eastward  from 
the  Mediterranean,  if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement^  he  con- 
firms that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic  history  f     And 
to  what  solidly  useful  purpose  would  the  same  historian's  detail 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly,  as 
well  as  minutely  illustrate  the  almost  equally  detailed  dcnnnciationB 
of  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ?     It  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
this  correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and  ancient  history, 
and  showing  by  how  regular  a  providential  chain  the  successive  em- 
pires of  the  ancient  world  were  ccmnected  with  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Christianity,  that  the  excellent  RoUin  composed  his 
well-known  w^ork ;  and  the  impression  which  his  researches  left  upon 
his  own  mind  may  be  seen  in  those  sublimely  pious  remarks  with 
which  his  last  volume  is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture will  prepare  us  for  reading  profane  history  with  great  advan- 
tage. In  the  former,  we  arc  admitted  within  the  vail,  wo  are  in- 
formed how  the  vices  of  nations  drew  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  how^  some  neighboring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance ;  how  his  ambition,  his  cou- 
rage, and  military  skill,  were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine 
prediction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment;  how,  when  the 
mighty  conqueror,  the  executioner  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had 
performed  his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was  himself,  per- 
haps, in  his  tuni,  humbled  and  laid  low.  Such  are  the  fiimiliar 
incidents  of  historic  and  prophetic  Scripture. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit  that  the  Almighty  approves  of  these 
excesses  in  individuals,  by  which  his  wisdom  often  works  for  the 
general  benefit?     God  forbid!     Nothing,  surely,  could  bo  less  ap- 

*  llio  pnrU  of  the  Ixmk  of  I)aii1p1  chiefly  allmled  to  lire  NebnrhailDemr'B  dmun,  uid 
I>aiiicr.<«  intorpret:ition  of  it  in  the  MHrond  chapt«*r;  and  biit  own  Tirion  of  tlw  foar  heaftJi,  In 
Ui<r  ciifhth.  'lhc>M!  two  pusitfigra  alone,  pn'scrrcd,  an  th«>y  have  heen.  by  the  moat  inTeterate 
encmioA  of  Cliii'itiaiilt.v.  amount  to  an  irreftagablc  dcznonjitrAtlon  that  onr  religion  la  diTine. 
One  of  the  moat  ancient  and  m'wH  learned  oppoaen  of  KeTolatlon  la  aaJd  to  hare  denied  the 
■xv nihility  of  tlieite  profilierle^  having  exiatod  befbre  the  eronta;  but  we  linow  they  did  i!Xlat« 
and  no  nioilcrn  lufldel  dares  to  diapute  It.  But  in  admitting  thia,  howtrrer  Ihoj  may  take 
refuse  in  their  own  Inoonaequonoe  of  mind,  they  loeritably.  tboo^h  ludircct!y.  allow  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 
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proved  by  him  than  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of  onr  eighth 
Henry,  though  he  overruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  and  employed  them,  as  his  instruments,  for  restor- 
mg  good  government,  and  for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing, 
the  Keformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable  blessing,  but  the 
monarch  is  not  the  less  responsible  personally  for  his  crimes.  We 
are  equally  certain  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  Alexander,  or  of  his  incredible  acquisition  of  territory  by 
meauB  of  unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those  wars  and 
those  conquests,  how  much  may  the  condition  of  mankind  have  been 
meliorated?  The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he  had 
improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  under  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  world,  disposed  him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says  his  historian, 
so  situated  as  to  promote  conmierce  and  diffuse  civilization.  Plu- 
tarch observes  that,  had  those  nations  not  been  conquered,  Egypt 
would  have  had  no  Alexandria;  Mesopotamia  no  Seleucia.  He 
also  informs  us  that  Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another ;  that  one  barbarous 
nation,  which  used  to  eat  their  parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence 
and  maintain  them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  respect,  and  not 
to  marry,  their  mothers — the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat, 
their  dead. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  where  thousands  might  be 
adduced.  Did  the  Almighty  approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  name  of  hdy?  Yet,  with  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous  failure  which  attended  its 
execution,  many  beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow  out  of  them.  The 
Crusaders,  as  their  historians  demonstrate,*  beheld  in  their  march 
countries  in  which  civilization  had  made  a  greater  progress  than  in 
their  own.  They  saw  foreign  manufactures  in  a  state  of  improve- 
ment to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home.  They  per- 
ceived remains  of  knowledge  in  the  East,  of  which  Europe  had 
almost  lost  sight.  Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in  wit- 
nessing improvements  to  which  the  state  of  their  own  country  pre- 
sented comparative  barbarity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  elegance  were  awakened, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them 
by  this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished  countries.  Their 
views  of  commerce  were  improved,  and  their  means  of  extending  it 
were  enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  excess  to  which  the  popcb 
carried  their  usurpation,  and  the  Komish  clergy  their  corruptions, 

*  Sm  espeoiaUy  Bobertaoa'a  State  of  Xnrop«. 
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was,  by  tho  providence  of  God,  the  imipediate  cause  of  the  Kefin^ 
mation.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks^  though^  in 
itself,  a  most  deplorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became  the 
occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  other  countries,  by  compelling 
the  only  accomplished  scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  To  these  countries  they  carried 
with  them  the  Greek  language,  which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the 

Providential  means  of  introducing  the  most  important  event  that 
as  occurred  since  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity. 
If,  therefore,  Gt)d  often  "  educes  good  from  ill,"  yet  man  has  no 
right  to  count  upon  his  always  doing  it,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
he  appoints  that  good  shall  be  productive  of  good.  To  resume  the 
illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of  the  instances  already  adduced — 
what  an  extensive  blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted  with  other 
views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved  to  that  world  whose  happi- 
ness he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted 
by  his  example  I  IIow  much  more  effectually,  and  immediately, 
might  tho  Keformation  have  been  promoted,  had  Henry,  laying 
aside  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause;  the  virtuous  husband  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the 
parent  of  clilldren  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation !  Again,  had  the  popes  effectually  reformed  themselves, 
how  might  the  unity  of  the  church  have  been  promoted ;  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  Protestant  communities,  been 
diminished !  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
those,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate  any 
charge  of  the  moHt  distant  approach  toward  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
Necessity. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  1769—1888. 

This  rcnowoed  philanthropist  wu  bora  at  Hull,  on  the  24th  of  Angoa^  1759. 
His  father,  a  merchant  of  that  town,  died  before  his  eon  had  completod  hia  tenth 
year,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  paternal  nncle,  on  whose'  death  the 
ample  patrimony  inherited  from  his  father  was  hirgoly  increased.  This  vnele's 
wife  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  a  groat  admirer  of  Whitfield's  preaching;  and 
nnder  her  care  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  a  habit  of 
devotion  of  which  the  results  were  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of  his  matnra 
life.  While  at  school,  he  gave  a  remarkable  indication  of  tho  charaeter  by  whieh 
his  future  life  was  to  be  distinguished, — ho  sent  a  letter  to  tho  editor  of  the  Y<h1c 
paper,  "  in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh.**  Prom  school  ht 
was  transferredi  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  St  John's  College,  Oambridge^  of 
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irhi^  in  h\a  diary,  he  gives  no  very  favorable  aocoant  On  leaving  college,  he 
iamediately  entered  upon  active  life,  being,  in  1780,  sent  by  his  own  town  of 
Hall  to  Parliament,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  He  soon 
fenad  his  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  fashionable  and  political  society;  and,  in 
the  antumn  of  1783,  he  set  out  for  a  tour  in  France  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Cambridge — an  acquaintance  that  ripened  into  a 
friend^ip  that  lasted  through  life.  He  returned  in  1784,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  he  went  again  on  the  continent,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle.  This  excursion  forms  a  memorable  era  in  his 
life;  since,  through  the  influence  of  Milner,  his  early  impressions  of  religion, 
iriiich  had  been  greatly  dissipated  by  his  political  life,  were  fully  revived,  and  a 
deep  and  fervent  piety  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  and  regulated  the  whole 
of  his  future  conduct 

In  the  year  1787,  he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  that  great  cause  with  which  his 
itme  wiU  for  ever  be  associated — the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  To  that  holy 
fluise  he  now  dedicated  his  days  and  nights,  even  to  his  closing  hours.  In  the 
yoar  1789,  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  ^ade  to  the  House  of  Com- 
muaif  in  "a  speech  which  Burke  rewarded  with  one  of  those  imperishable  eulogies 
which  he  alone  had  the  skill  and  the  authority  to  pronounce ;  ^  and  the  zeal,  the 
patience,  the  talents,  and  courage  which  he  displayed  during  the  many  dispiriting 
Mays  and  formidable  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  before  the  cause  of 
jostice  and  hamanity  finally  triumphed,  are  above  all  praise."  >  In  1797,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  on  *' Practical  Christianity,"  which  met  with  such 
nssarkable  success  that  not  less  than  five  editions  were  called  for  within  the  first 
ox  months;'  and  it  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
iireligion  and  nominal  Christianity.  In  1807,  after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and 
snremitting  labor,  he  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  the  slave  trade  abolished 
by  act  of  Parliament  From  this  time  forward,  until  he  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1825,  his  parliamentary  labors  were  devoted  to  a  ceaseless 

•  **  But  a  victory  over  Guinea  merchants,"  Rays  the  "  Edinburgh  Keriew,"  «*  was  not  to  be 
aambered  among  the  triumphu  of  eloquence.  The  slare-tradera  triumphed  by  an  oTcr- 
vhelming  ma^rity.  In  Uie  {wliUcal  tumulti)  of  those  days  the  Yoice  of  humanity  was  no 
longer  audible,  uid  common  sense  ceased  to  di<tcharge  its  oflSce."  The  £n(;lish  abolitionists 
bad  much  to  contend  with — but  then  they  had  a  host  of  good  and  eloquent  and  learned  men 
OB  Uieir  side.  They  had  Burke,  and  IMtt,  and  Fox,  and  Wilbcrforcc,  and  Brougham  in  Parw 
Uament: — they  had  Cowper,  Montgomery,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Hannah  More,  and  many 
otbers  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature:  and  thoy  had  a  large  numl)er  of  the  clergy,  cspe* 
daily  of  the  ^dissenters."  The  press,  too,  was  open  to  them  to  a  great  extent  Let  us,  then, 
mtmr  denpalr  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  however  numerous  and  influential  thoy 
aiay  be  who  combine  to  stop  its  onward  march  I 

a  Among  the  letters  of  encouragement  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilberfbroc,  Is  one  written  by  Joha 
Wesley,  firom  his  death-bed,  dated  February  24, 1791.  As  they  are  probably  the  last  written 
Voids  cMf  that  extraordinary  man,  I  subjoin  them  hero : — 

Mt  DEAa  sn — UnJosa  Divine  Power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasiut  contra  matiufum, 
I  see  nut  bow  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in  opposing  that  execrable  Til« 
laay  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has 
ntoed  yon  up  for  this  venr  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils; 
tsd  if  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  you?  Are  all  of  them  together  stronger  than 
Ood?  Oh!  be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
ali^t,  till  even  American  slavery,  tur  vilest  tbitio  that  xvca  a\w  tuk  sdx,  shall  vanish 
kway  before  It  That  lie  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up  may  continue  to  strengthen 
yom  fa  this  and  oil  thlngH,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  your  aflectionate  servant, 

Joiuv  Wbslct. 
■  It  is  said  that  nearly  one  hundred  editions  hare  been  printed  in  England,  and  it  has  been 
tnariated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Bpanisb,  and  German  languages. 
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watcbfalncss  over  the  interests  of  the  AMcan  race;  And  lie  lired  to  vitaeMtiM 
consummation  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throngfaout  the  Britidi 
dominions.  IIo  died  July  27,  1833,  when  within  a  month  of  completing  Ui 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  tombe  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning. 

"Few  persons/'  says  Lord  Brougham,  "have  ever  reached  a  higher  or  man 
enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  tht 
place  they  hud  gained,  than  William  Wilberforce.  His  immense  infloence  was 
no  doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  homage  paid  to  his  personal  character;  baths 
pdSFCsscd  many  other  qualifications  which  must  of  themselves  have  raised  him 
to  a  groat  eminence."  As  a  publio  speaker,  he  esjoyed  groat  and  well-merited 
celebrity.  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  esteemed  him  "  the  most  efficient  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;"  and  Pitt  himself  said  repeatedly,  **  Of  all  men  I  ev«r  knew, 
Wilberforce  has  the  greatest  natural  eloquenoe."  But  of  what  worth  u  eloqnenee 
when  not  joined  to  purity  of  character,  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
humanity?  Few  think  of  William  Wilberforce  as  an  orator;  but  as  a  philanthro- 
pist his  name  will  be  revered  by  the  good  in  all  time  to  come.^ 

THE  ABOLITION   OP  THE   SLAVE   TRADE." 

Mr.  Speaker — ^I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  that  whatever 
diiference  of  opinion  there  may  have  been,  we  sliail  this  day  be  at 

<  I  muKt  ffiil^oin  here  a  fnvr  extracts  from  an  admirable  notice  of  hiii  character,  la 
tho  Hixty-iM'VGuth  volume  of  the  **£diDbunch  KoTiew:" — ^The  baris  of  Mr.  WUberfofW^s 
nnturnl  clianu-tcr,  wm  an  iutcnw  fellow-H'olInf;  with  other  men.  No  one  more  readily 
ndoptod  the  laiorefltN.  ^mpathizpd  with  the  affecdonm  or  caught  ercn  the  tfaiudtint  emotions 
of  thi)fio  with  whom  hn  A«l^oci:lt4.•d.  To  thl«  viTlJ  lynipathy  in  all  human  Intera^bi  and  Ibel- 
In^i;'',  wen!  unite*!  th<f  tnlenU  by  whirh  it  oonld  b«  m(N<t  gracefully  exhibited.  Mr.  Wllber* 
force  pa«iiesi>cd  histrionic  powcra  of  the  highetit  order.  If  any  caprice  of  fortune  bad  nXltd 
him  to  thf  fitaffo,  ho  would  have  Tanked  amooi;  its  highest  ornameotii.  He  would  hare  been 
irresistible  iMsfure  a  jury,  and  the  moft  popular  of  preachers.  IU»  rich  mellow  voicef  directed 
by  an  ear  of  Fingular  accuracy,  j^ave  to  liis  most  fiiinlilar  language  a  Tariety  of  cadencei.  and 
to  liis  mon^  serious  dlKcounic  a  dupth  of  expression,  which  rendered  itimpowible  not  to  listen. 
Pathos  and  <ln)llery — solemn  musini^  and  playful  fancies — yearnings  of  the  soul  orer  the 
tragic,  and  the  moi't  cnntHginuR  mirth  orer  the  ludicmuM  erenbi  of  lili^  all  rapidly  saoceeiling 
each  other,  and  harmoniously  because  unconacioasly  blended,  threw  over  hte  eonvemlioa  a 
spell  whicli  no  prejudice,  duluosc,  or  ill<humor  could  rosist.  The  courtesy  of  the  heart,  and 
the  rofincmeut  of  the  mo^t  |toll(>hod  society,  united  to  great  natural  oourage.  and  a  not  un- 
grnrt'f  111  consciousncsd  of  his  many  titles  to  roapect,  completed  the  charm  which  hia  prasenot 
infallibly  exercisod. 

*'  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  that  Ood  was  In  all  bla  thonglits.  He  vnr> 
Teved  human  life  as  the  eye  of  an  artist  rane«>a  orer  a  landscape,  reoelTinf  InnunciaMe 
intimations  which  escape  any  lesa  practised  observer.  In  every  nrnlty  be  reeogniacd  a  sa* 
crod  trust:  in  every  material  ol^ect,  an  indication  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness:  In 
every  human  lK>ing.  an  heir  of  hnmortality :  in  every  enjoyment,  a  proof  of  the  Divine  be- 
nignity: in  every  affliction,  an  act  of  parental  discipline.  The  early  devel(H>ment  of  this 
habit  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  mach  dejection  ami  protracted  self-danJal; 
but  the  gay  and  social  Kpirlt  of  the  man  gradually  resomed  its  dominion.  A  piety  *o  pro 
found  WHS  never  so  entirely  free  from  asceticism.  It  was  allied  to  all  tlie  pnrraiUi  and  all 
the  Innocent  nleasures  of  life.  A  fusion  of  religious  with  secular  Uwugfats  added  to  the 
spirit  with  which  every  duty  was  performed,  and  to  the  lest  with  whinh  every  mnjnfnunt 
was  welcomMl;  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  eminently  oonspleaous  in  that  Inflexl* 
ble  constancy  of  purpow  with  whlcli  he  pursued  the  great  works  of  benevolenoe  to  which 
his  life  was  conrecrated.  No  aspirant  for  the  honon  of  literature,  or  for  the  dignities  of  the 
woolsack,  ever  di>iplayed  more  decision  of  eharacter  than  marked  Us  labors  for  tlie  AboUtlom 
of  the  »lave  Trade.'' 

Read  his  **  Life,*'  l»y  his  sons.  In  five  volames,— one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  iastrartlve 
mi«moira  ever  published.  It  is  deeply  to  bo  regretted  that  the  American  editor  and  pttbUslwr 
have  given  us  such  a  mutilated  edition  in  two  vtrinnses. 

»  From  his  speech,  delivered  on  the  2d  of  April,  1792. 
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length  ananimons.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons will  give  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  this  abominable 
traffic— the  African  slave  trade.  We  were  for  a  while  ignorant  of 
its  real  nature;  but  it  has  now  been  completely  developed,  and 
yd  open  to  your  view  in  all  its  horrors.  Never  was  there,  in- 
deed, a  system  so  big  with  wickedness  and  cruelty;  it  attains  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  pure,  unmixed,  unsophisticated  wickedness; 
and  scorning  all  competition  or  comparison,  it  stands  without  a 
rival  in  the  secure,  imdisputed  possession  of  its  detestable  pre- 
eminence. 

But  I  rejoice,  sir,  to  see  that  the  people  of  Great  Britiun  have 
stepped  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed  their  sense  more 
generally  and  unequivocally  than  in  any  instance  wherein  they  have 
erer  before  interfered.  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  express  to  you 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  filled  my  mind  to  see  so  great  and 
glorious  a  concurrence,  to  see  this  great  cause  triumphing  over  all 
lesser  distinctions,  and  substituting  cordiality  and  harmony  in  the 
place  of  distrust  and  opposition.  Nor  have  its  effects  among  our- 
selves been  in  this  respect  less  distinguished  or  less  honorable.  It 
has  raised  the  character  of  Parliament.  Whatever  may  have  been 
thought  or  said  concerning  the  unrestrained  prevalcncy  of  our  po- 
litical divisions,  it  has  taught  surrounding  nations,  it  has  taught  our 
admiring  country,  that  there  are  subjects  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
party.  There  is  a  point  of  elevation  where  we  get  above  the  jarring 
of  the  discordant  elements  that  ruffle  and  agitate  the  vale  below. 
In  oar  ordinary  atmosphere,  clouds  and  vapors  obscure  the  air,  and 
we  are  the  sport  of  a  thousand  conflicting  winds  and  adverse  cur- 
rente  ;  but  here,  we  move  in  a  higher  region,  where  all  is  pure,  and 
clear,  and  serene,  free  from  perturbation  and  discomposure — 

As  flomo  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfal  form, 
Birclls  from  the  valo  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  roand  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Here,  then,  on  this  august  eminence,  let  us  build  the  temple  of 
benevolence;  let  us  lay  its  foundation  deep  in  truth  and  justice, 
and  let  the  inscription  on  its  gates  be  "  peace  and  good-will  toward 
men."  Here  let  us  offer  the  first  fruit  of  our  prosperity ;  here  let 
Qfl  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  these  wretched  men,  and  go 
forth  boming  with  a  generous  ardor  to  compensate,  if  possible,  for 
the  injuries  we  have  hitherto  brought  on  them.  Let  us  heal  the 
breaches  we  have  made.  Let  us  rejoice  in  becoming  the  happy  in- 
struments of  arresting  the  progress  of  rapine  and  desolation,  and 
of  introducing  into  that  immense  country  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  comforts  of  civilized,  and  the  swoets  of  social  life.  I 
am  persuaded,  sir,  there  is  no  man  who  hears  me,  who  would  not 
join  with  me  in  hailing  the  arrival  of  this  happy  period ;  who  does 

25 
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not  feel  his  mind  diccrcd  and  solaced  by  the  contemplation  of  Umn 
delightful  scenes.^ 

NOMINAL  CHRISTIANS. 

Sen'ilo,  and  basc^  and  mercenary,  is  the  notion  of  Christian 
practice  among  the  bulk  of  nomincd  Christians.  They  give  no 
more  than  they  dare  not  withhold :  they  abstain  from  nothing  bat 
what  they  must  not  practise.  When  yon  state  to  them  the  doubt- 
ful quality  of  any  action,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  desist 
from  it,  they  reply  to  you  in  the  very  spirit  of  Shylock,  *'  they  can- 
not find  it  in  the  bond.''  In  short,  tliey  know  Christianity  only  as 
a  system  of  restraint.  She  is  despoiled  of  every  liberal  and  gene- 
rous principle :  she  is  rendered  almost  unfit  for  the  social  intercourses 
of  life,  and  is  only  suited  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  cloister^  in  which 
they  would  confine  her. 


LITTLE  BELiaiON  NO  COMTORT. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,''  is  a  direction  fully  as  applicable  to 
religion,  if  we  would  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  know- 
ledge. A  little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt  to  make  men 
gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render  them  vain :  hcnco  the 
unjust  imputation  often  brought  upon  religion  by  those  whose  de- 
gree of  religion  is  just  sufficient,  by  condemning  their  course  of 
conduct,  to  render  them  uneasy ;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  to  compensate  fbr  the 
rclincjuishment  of  them  by  its  own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus,  then, 
men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report  of  that  land  of  promise, 
which,  in  truth,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our  journey  through 
life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

THE  SUPPORTS  OF  RELIQION.' 

When  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  arc  flushed  with  youth,  and 
healtn,  and  vigor ;  when  all  goes  on  prosperously,  and  success  seems 

>  On  the  final  triamph  of  the  bill  for  aholtiihinff  the  Slar«  Trade,  the  Tote  was  283  to  lA. 
Sorerml  comradea  wont  home  with  Wllbarforce  after  the  hoiuo  wan  opw  "WelL  Henry," 
f4ikl  h«9  to  hbi  fHend  Thornton,  ''what  nhall  wo  alolth  next?"  *'Tho  lottery,  I  think,"  waa 
tbu  aiMwcr.  William  Smith  raid,  **  Li*t  a>  make  oat  the  names  of  there  plzteen  mlsrnaat*. 
1  haTo  four  of  them.**  *'  Never  mind,**  sold  WilberfiNroe,  who  was  kneellnir  on  one  knee  at 
the  table,  writhig  a  note,  and  lookin;r  up  as  ho  Fpoko:  "  nervr  mind  the  miserable  sixtera: 
let  us  think  of  our  glorious  '283."  Ah  for  himrali;  all  sulfioh  triumph  was  loet  In  vnMicncd 
gratitude  to  GcmI.  » llnw  wondorfally,"  be  write*  in  his  Journal  of  March  32.  IMIT,  *•  the 
pnrrfclonce  of  (iod  has  Iwen  manlfbfitod  in  the  Abolition  BQl !  Oh  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the 
(iirer  of  ail  good,  (nr  bringing  mo  in  his  cractous  prorklence  to  this  peat  cmisb,  whiek  at 
len^h,  after  almost  nineteen  years'  lalior, !<«  snocesfful.*** 

•  Nobody  ran  deny  but  religion  is  a  crmfbrt  to  the  UMrcsrnI, «  roiUIal  to  the  sick,  naA 
sometimes  a  roMtraiiit  npim  the  wiekcd:  wliottrer  thifefonf  wanls  to  oiyae  or  langfa  it  onl 
of  the  worlil,  without  giring  an  etioiralent  lor  it,  ou^ht  tu  be  truated  as  a  comuon  enemj.**— 
Lipr  M.  W.  MosTAOv. 
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nlmoflt  to  anticipate  our  wisbcs^  then  we  feel  not  the  want  of  the 
consolations  of  religion :  but  when  fortune  frowns,  or  friends  for- 
sake OS ;  when  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes  upon  us,  then 
it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  religion  is  established 
over  thom  of  dissipation  and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from 
as  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.     There  is  scarcely  a  more 
melancholy  sight  to  a  considerate  mind  than  that  of  an  old  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  those  only  true  sources  of  satisfaction.     How 
affecting,  and  at  the  same  time  how  disgusting,  is  it  to  sec  such  a 
one  awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his  younger  years,  which 
are  now  beyond  his  reach;  or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them| 
while  they  mock  his  endeavors  and  elude  his  grasp !     To  such  a  ono 
gloomily,  indeed,  does  the  evening  of  life  set  in !     All  is  sour  and 
cheerless.     He  can  neither  look  backward  with  complacency,  nor 
forward  with  hope ;  while  the  aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured 
mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmly  reflect  that  his  dismission  is  at 
hand ;  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh.     While  his  strength  de- 
ch'nes,  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can  quietly  repose  himself  on  the 
fidelity  of  God ;  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim  perhaps  and  feeble,  yet  ooca- 
sioaally  sparkling  with  hope,  and  confidently  looking  forwuxi  to  the 
near  possession  of  his  heavenly  inheritance,  "  to  those  joys  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man."     What  striking  lessons  have  we  had  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  all  sublunary  possessions  I    Wealth,  and  power, 
and   prosperity,  how  peculiarly  transitory  and  uncertain  I     But 
religion  dispenses  her  choicest  cordials  in  the  seasons.of  exigence, 
in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.     The  essential 
superiority  of  that  support  which  is  derived  from  reh'gion  is  less  felt, 
at  least  it  is  less  apparent,  when  the  Christian  is  in  full  possession 
of  riches,  and  splendor,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
^rtune.     But  when  all  these  are  swept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of 
time  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity,  the  true  Christian  stands,  like 
the  glory  of  the  forest,  erect  and  vigorous ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his 
smnmer  foliage,  bat  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  observing  eye 
the  solid  strength  of  his  substantial  texture. 

Od«  {extract  from  his  private  Journal,  as  a  specimen  of  the  epirit  of  the  vhola^ 
it  li  daa  to  bia  memory  to  make,  as  showing  his  spiritual-mindedness  and  habitual 
•df-axamination.    It  is  written  at  the  close  of  the  year  1802 : — 

FROM   HIS  JOURNAL. 

How  many  and  great  corruptions  does  the  House  of  Commons 
discover  to  me  in  myself!  What  love  of  worldly  estimation,  vanity, 
earthly-mindedness !  How  different  should  be  the  frame  of  a  real 
Chris&Hi^  who^  poor  in  spirit,  and  feeling  himself  a  stranger  and  m 
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pilgrim  on  earth,  is  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour ;  who  longs  to  be  delivered  from  the  present  evil  world|  and 
to  SCO  (rod  OS  he  is !  I  know  that  this  world  is  passing  away,  and 
that  the  favor  of  God,  and  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Itedoemer'B 
purchase,  are  alone  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  a  rational  being :  bat, 
alas  I  alas !  I  scarcely  dare  say  1  love  God  and  his  ways.  K  I 
have  made  any  progress,  it  is  in  the  clearer  discovery  of  my  own 
exceeding  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  my 
own  fiiult.  Let  me  not  acquiesce  then  in  my  sinful  state,  as  if  it 
were  not  to  be  escaped  from.  Thanks  be  to  Qod,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yes,  we  may,  I  may, 
become  holy.  Press  forward  then,  O  my  soul.  Strive  more  vigor- 
ously. God  and  Christ  will  not  refuse  their  help.  And  may  the 
emotions  I  have  been  now  experiencing  bo  the  gracious  motions  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  quickening  my  dead  heart,  and  bringing  me  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  1772—1884. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colbridob,  "the  most  imaginatiTe  of  modem  poeU^"  wbi 
the  ion  of  the  Rot.  John  Coleridfi^,  rioar  of  Ottery,  and  waa  bom  at  that  plaoe, 
ID  the  year  1772.  Losing  his  father  in  eacly  life,  he  ohtained,  bj  the  kindnese 
of  a  friend,  a  presentation  to  Christ  Chorch  Hospital,  London.  **  I  etOojed,"  ht 
says,!  <'  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  thoagh  bI  the  aaraa  tine  » 
Tory  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer,  who  eariy  moalded  my  taste  to  the 
preferenoe  of  Demosthenes  to  Cioero,  of  Homer  and  Xbeocritu  to  Viigilf  and 
again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  Ac."  He  made  eztraordinaiy  advaneM  in  seholarihip^ 
and  amassed  a  vast  variety  of  miseellaneons  knowledge,  bat.  in  th^t  random,  de- 
sultory manner  whieh  through  life  prevented  him  from  aeeompliahing  what  his 
great  abilities  qualified  him  from  achieving.  His  reputation  at  Christ  Chnreh 
promised  a  brilliant  career  at  Cambridge,  which  university  he  entered  in  1790,  in 
bis  nineteenth  year.  In  1794,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Soutbey,  then 
a  student  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  a  warm  friendship  soon  ripened  between 
them ;  and  at  Bristol  they  formed  the  resolution,  along  with  a  third  poet,  Lovell, 
of  founding  what  they  termed  a  Pantisocracy,  or  a  republic  of  pure  freedom,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1795,  the  three  poeli  bbt- 
ried  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Frieker,  of  Bristol,  and  thus  the  whole  pAntiaoeimtie 
scheme  was  upset.' 

After  bis  marriage,  Coleridge  settled  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  and  projected 
many  plans  of  industrious  occupation  in  the  fields  of  literature;  but  he  Mmn  be- 
came tired  of  this  retreat,  and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  waa  materially  aided 

■  BtagrspUalitaiaria.  •  Oolsridge  married  Sarah,  and  aeuthey  Uith  fklcktf. 
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ia  his  deai^s  of  publication  by  that  most  generous  and  sympathizing  publisher, 

Joseph  Cottle.     lie  first  started  a  \Teekly  political  paper,  cxdled  the  ''Watchman/' 

most  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  but  from  his  indolent  irregularity,  the  work 

■topped  at  the  tenth  number.    Failing  in  this,  he  retired,  in  the  latter  part  of 

11H,  to  a  cottage  in  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  gr^uids  of  hit 

ftiand  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Poole,  and  near  Mr.  Wordsworth.    He  was  at  this  time 

ia  the  habit  of  contributing  verses  to  one  of  the  London  papers,  as  a  means  of 

sabsastenee ;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  that  the  greater  part  of  his  poems 

were  composed,  though  many  were  not  published  till  later :  these  were  his  **  Lyrical 

Ballads,'"' Christabel,"  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  tragedy  of  " Remorse." 

In  1798,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood, 
to  trarel  in  Germany,  and  to  study  at  some  of  its  famed  universities.  He  was 
Ttry  indnatrions  in  Uie  study  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  that  country, 
aod  may  be  eonsidered  as  the  introducer  of  German  philosophy  to  the  notice  of 
British  scholars.  After  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  settled  with  his 
family  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  near  the  "  Lakes,"  in  which  region  Words- 
worth and  Southcy  resided,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  "  Lake  Poets,"  given  to 
these  three  individuals.  In  the  mean  time,  his  habit  of  opium-eating,  into  which 
be  had  been  seduced  from  its  apparent  medicinal  effects,  had  gained  tremendously 
apon  him,  and  had  undermined  his  health.  There  is  no  portion  of  literary  his- 
tory more  sad  than  that  which  reveals  the  tyrannical  power  which  that  dreadful 
habit  hod  over  him,  and  his  repeated  but  vain  struggles  to  overcome  it  It  mado 
him  its  victim,  and  held  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  with  a  giant's  strength.*  In 
eonsequence  of  his  enfeebled  health,  he  went  to  Malta  in  1804,  and  returned  in 
1806.  From  this  period  till  about  1816,  ho  led  a  sort  of  wandering  life,  some- 
times with  one  friend  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  much  of  the  time  separated 
fnmx  his  family,  supporting  himself  by  lecturing,  publishing,  and  writing  for  the 
London  papers.  The  great  defect  in  his  character  was  the  want  of  resoluteness 
oi  wilL  He  saw  that  his  pernicious  habit  was  destroying  his  own  happiness,  and 
that  of  those  dearest  to  him,  entangling  him  in  meanness,  deceit^  and  dishonesty, 
and  yet  be  had  not  the  strength  of  will  to  break  it  off. 

In  1816,  he  placed  himself  under  the  core  of  Mr.  Gilmon,  a  physician  in  High- 
gate,  London,  and  with  his  generous  family  he  resided  till  his  death.  Most  of 
his  prose  works  he  published  between  the  years  1817  and  1825 — the  two  "  Lay 
Sermons,"  the  "  Ciogmpbia  Litorarin,"  the  "  Friend,"  in  threo  volumes,  and  the 
''Aids  to  Beflcction,"  and  the  "Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State."  After 
bis  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  collections  were  made  of 
kis  "Table  Talk,"  and  other  "Literary  Remains."" 

*  Bead  (he  nainfollv  interesting  ocronnt  in  "Cottle's  Rominimenoeii,"  and  the  most  fklth- 
fU  ChTistian  letter  ox  Cottle  to  Colcrklge,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  latter. 

•  A  few  moBtha  befinre  his  death,  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  his  own  humble  and  alisctfonata 
fpttsph; — 

Stop,  Cbrictian  pancr-hy  I    Stop,  child  of  God, 
And  rend  with  frentle  breagt.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  li«,  or  that  which  once  socm'd  he ; — 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C! 
That  he,  who  many  a  ycnr  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  lifo  in  death  I 
Merrylbr  praiM>,  t<>  lie  foririven  for  fione 
lie  nsk'd,  and  hopod  in  Christ    Do  thou  the  same. 

23* 
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Few  men  have  exerleJ  a  greater  inflin.'iif'c  uiKin  the  thiuking  mluil  of  the  iiin*''- 
t«cnth  ceutury  than  Samuel  Taylor  Color i«l;;e,  whether  we  reganl  his  iwilrj  «•' 
his  proso  writings.    Ho  wrote,  however,  for  the  schoUstic  few  rather  than  for  ibd 
reading  many.    Hence  he  has  never  become  what  may  be  called  a  popular  writrfi 
and  never  will  be.    But  if  he  exerted  not  so  great  an  influence  npon  the  popol*' 
mind  directly,  he  did  indirectly  through  those  who  hare  studied  and  admired  bU 
works,  and  have  themselves  popularized  his  own  recondite  conception*.    IIi> 
"Aidi  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character,"  ia  a  book  full  of 
wisdom,  of  sound  Christian  morality,  and  of  the  most  juBt  observations  on  lift) 
and  duty ;  and  from  his  "  Series  of  Essays — the  Friend,"  might  be  culled  gem# 
of  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  profound  thought  that  would  make  a  volume  of  price- 
less worth.    His  poetry  unites  great  vividness  of  lancy  to  a  lofty  elevation  of 
moral  feeling  and  unsurpassed  melody  of  versification;  but  then  much  of  it  must 
be  said  to  be  obscure.    He  himself,  in  fact,  admits  this,  when  ho  says,  in  a  later 
edition  of  one  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  unintelligible,  **  the  deficiency 
is  in  the  reader."  i    Still,  there  is  enough  that  is  clear  left  to  delight,  instruct, 
and  exalt  the  mind ;  and  few  authors  have  left  to  the  world,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  so  much  delicious  and  invigorating  food  on  which  the  worn  spirit  mny 
feed  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  gain  renewed  strength  for  the  conflicts  of  the 
world,  as  this  philosophic  poet  and  poetic  philosopher.' 

In  conversation,  Coleridge  particularly  shone.  Uero,  probably,  he  never  had 
his  equal,  so  that  ho  gained  tho  title  of  th(f  "Great  Conversationalist"  ''It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,"  says  an  admiring  critic,  "  that  his  noble  genius  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  frittered  away  in  conversation,  which  he  could  pour  forth,  unpremcdl- 
tatedly,  for  hours,  in  uninterrupted  streams  of  vivid,  daszling,  original  thinking." 
'*  Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb.  **  I  never  heard  yon 
do  any  thing  else,"  was  his  friend's  reply.  Certainly  through  this  medium  he 
watered  with  his  instructions  a  large  circle  of  discipleship ;  but  what  treasures 
of  thought  has  the  world  lost  by  his  unwillingness  to  make  bis  pen  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  mind ! ' 

'  In  reference  to  that  rin$nilarly  wild  and  striking  poem,  "The  Ancient  Mariner,^  he  Is 
Slid  to  hftve  written  tho  Ibllowing  epigram,  addressed  to  himself.' — 

"  Your  po«in  murt  otfemal  be^ 
Dear  fiir  I  It  cannot  fldl ; 
For  'tis  inromprehenfible. 
And  without  head  or  tail.** 

»  "I  think,  with  all  hid  ikults,  old  Sam  was  more  of  a  g^reat  man  than  any  onr  who  has 
liveil  within  the  Ibur  neaff,  in  my  memory.  It  h  reftwhloft  to  see  such  a  unkm  of  tb»  hUch- 
«st  i>bUr>M>p)ij  ami  i>o«try,  with  ra  ftill  a  knowledge,  In  so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular 
Ikct*."— AuyoLD;  LetUr  to  W.  W.IIhII,  Etq. 

■  The  fttllciwhig  In  tho  toKtimony  of  Dr.  Dlbdln  to  Coleridge**  oonvermtlnnal  powem:  *'I 
shall  never  9trffet  tho  effect  his  oonverMtkm  made  npcm  me  at  the  fimt  meeting,  at  a  dinner 
party.  It  rtruck  me  as  something  not  only  qoUe  oat  of  the  onllnaiy  eoune  of  thing*,  but 
an  int«lle0tual  exhlUOnn  altogether  matehloM.  The  Ttands  wen  onnaoally  eoiitly,  and  the 
lanquet  was  at  once  rirh  and  varied :  but  there  seemed  to  he  no  dish  like  ColerklKr'n  conrefw 
Nttlun  to  ftfed  upon<-<«nd  no  lnft>miatlon  so  bistnictlve  as  his  own.  The  orator  rolled  him- 
aelf  up,  aii  it  wer«.  In  Ids  chair,  and  gave  the  mort  unrestrained  Indulgenw  to  hfe  speech : 
and  how  fraught  with  arutonen  and  orifrinallty  was  that  speech,  and  In  what  cmtkHM  and 
ekiquent  periods  did  it  flow.  The  audttom  nemed  to  he  wrapt  In  woader  and  ddlfcht  as  one 
eouversatioa,  more  proftiund  or  rlothod  In  more  ftnrlhle  lanfljuaffe  than  anotbw.  *U  ftom  his 
tongue.  lie  fv^ke  nearly  tM  two  bourn  with  unhefdtattng  and  uninterrupted  flnency.  As  I 
returned  liomeward  to  Ken^lnirlon,  1  tlxiught  a  Mnmd  Johnson  had  vbdted  the  earth  to 


\ 
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HTMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN   TUE  VALE  OF  CUAMOUNT. 

[BaridM  the  rlren  Arre  and  Arrelron,  which  hare  their  sooroes  in  th«  Ibot  of  Mont  Blano^ 
m  eooapieaoiu  torrenta  nuh  down  it^  aides ;  and  within  a  few  pacei  of  tha  gladen  tba 
QfttUana  Mi^  grows  In  imnwnie  numbers,  with  iti  '*  flowara  of  loralleai  falua." j 

Hast  thou  a  eharm  to  stay  the  moming^star 
In  his  steep  coarse  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thj  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blanc  I 
The  Arre  and  Arreiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  I 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently !     Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !     But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gaied  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet-,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  heaven. 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy !     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovran  of  the  Vale ! 
Oh  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  : 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  eost  stab,'  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  1 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  caird  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 

■ka  wlaa  tha  aona  of  man;  and  refq^tted  that  I  oould  not  azerdae  th«  powers  of  a  aeemvt 
laarall  to  raeoed  the  wisdom  and  the  eloquence  that  foil  from  the  orator^s  lips." 
laad  Ufabwri^  Eariew,  xxriL  58,  xxriii.  US,  Ixi.  128;  London  Qoarterlj,  xi.  173,  HI  h 
I.  T%,  Ux.  1;  and  American  Quart4>rly,  xix.  1. 
'  Tlia  gbHian  a«imie  In  ttie  sunshine  all  manner  of  oolors. 
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For  ever  shatter'd,  and  the  same  for  eyer? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (smd  the  silence  oame) 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Toioe, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  1  silent  cataracts  I 
AVho  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet! 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  Qod! 
God !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  Toiee ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  1 
And  they  too  have  a  Yoice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Yc  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  I 
Yc  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  I 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks. 
Oft  from  whoso  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene. 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  Tail  thy  breast — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou. 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow-travelling  with  dim  eyes  suff'used  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  yapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — rise,  oh  ever  rise, 
Ride  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  toll  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.* 


TO   MY  INFANT. 

Dear  babe,  that  steepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 

■  **  The  structure  of  this  hymn  h  extromelj  noUo ;  It  commeiMM  and  oandiidM  wl< 
Mm  of  tb«  moant  in  Its  oneneiv,  while  the  mind  in  iilloired  In  ite  lnt«rvenln(  ftnlns  k 
gle  with  the  individu«liti«B  of  ila  wrenorj :  it  (vnatllutes  a  picture  u  unlqiM  in  Its  gm 
M  any  that  poetry  proeonta."— PmnOTBorn. 
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Fill  np  the  intorspersod  Tacancies 
And  moroentarj  pauses  of  tho  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful  I  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !     For  I  was  rcar'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breese 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags ;  so  shalt  thou  see  and  bear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  Qod 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and,  by  giving,  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tiifts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  evedrops  fall, 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

Tell  me  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found  ? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state,- 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate : 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells. 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy ! 


QUALITIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

0*or  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
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For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education — ^Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show, 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 
Oh  part  them  neyer !    If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

LoTe  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o*er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 

When  overtask* d  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loath. 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah,  cease  thy  tears  and  sobs,  my  little  life ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  knife : 
Some  safer  toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye. 
And  to  quick  laughter  change  this  peevish  cry. 
Poor  stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  wo. 
Tutor' d  by  pain  each  source  of  pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire; 
Alike  the  good,  the  ill  offend  thy  sight. 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  aff'right ! 
Untaught,  yet  wise,  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  mother's  arms. 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  miniature !  thou  mak'st  me  sigh — 
A  babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid,  and  as  soon  appeased — 
For  trifles  mourning,  and  by  trifles  pleased — 
Break  friendship's  mirror  with  a  tetchy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  pleasure's  altar  glow ! 
0  Thou  that  rearest,  with  celestial  aim. 
The  future  seraph  in  my  mortal  frame. 
Thrice  holy  faith !  whatever  thorDs  I  meet. 
As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 
Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee. 
Meek  nurse  of  souls  through  their  long  infancy  t 


runr! 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  ft  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !     Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young ! 
When  I  was  young  f     Ah  woful  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  Hwixt  now  and  then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grieTons  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along! — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide, — 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in*t  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
Oh  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  woe  oldf    Ah  woful  ere! 
Which  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ; 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masquer  bold ; 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altcr'd  size ; 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought ;  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 


BEVLEOnONS  ON   HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE  OF  RETUIEMENT. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot ;  our  tallest  rose 
Peep*d  at  the  chamber-window.     We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn, 
The  sea's  faint  murmur;     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined ;  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !    Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
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Bristowa*8  citizen :  methonght  it  oalm'd 
His  thirst  of  idio  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings:  for  he  paused  and  look*d 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage  and  gazed  round  agaiOf 
And  sigh*d,  and  said  it  was  a  blessed  place, 
And  we  were  bless'd. 

Ah !  quiet  dell !  dear  cot !  and  mount  sublime  t 
I  was  constrained  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right, 
While  my  uunumberM  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours, 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth : 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoTed  face 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he  aids; 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man« 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scann'st 
The  Sluggard  Pity*s  Yision-weaving  tribe  I 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched. 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies ; 
I  therefore  go,  and  join,  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 

Yet  oft  when,  after  honorable  toil. 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and,  waking,  loves  to  dream, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot  1 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
And  myrtles,  fearless  of  the  mild  sea  air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  abode! 
Ah !  had  none  greater  I    And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so — but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  0  Father  1    Let  thy  kingdom  come ! 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CORRECT  USE  OF  TERMS. 

Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  fbrtunate- 
uess,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  sec  no  advantage  in  the  improper  use 
of  words,  when  proper  terms  arc  to  be  fonnd,  but^  on  the  oontrftrji 
niuch  mischief.  For,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  eqxtivocal  expres- 
sions, that  IB,  such  as  may  be  taken  m  two  or  more  different  mean- 
ings, we  introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish  the  sophist 
with  his  best  and  handiest  tools.  For  the  juggle  of  sophistry  con- 
sists, for  the  greater  part,  in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  the  pre- 
mise, and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.  We  should  accustom 
ourselves  to  thirJc  and  reason  in  precise  and  steadfast  terms,  even 
when  custom,  or  the  deficiency  or  the  corruption  of  the  language, 
will  not  permit  the  same  strictness  in  speaking.     The  mathemati- 
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imn  finds  this  so  necessary  to  the  truths  which  he  is  seeking^  that 
[lis  science  begins  with,  and  is  founded  on,  the  definition  of  his 
mns.  The  botanist,  the  chemist,  the  anatomist,  &c.,  feel  and  sub- 
lit  to  this  necessity  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  their 
everal  pursuits  to  the  ridicule  of  the  many,  by  technical  terms, 
lard  to  be  remembered,  and  alike  quarrelsome  to  the  ear  and  the 
ongue.  In  the  business  of  moral  and  religious  reflection,  in  the 
cquisition  of  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  our  duties,  and  of  the 
eladons  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  our  neighbor,  and  oursclycs, 
10  such  difficulties  occur.  At  the  utmost,  we  have  only  to  rescue 
rords,  already  existing  and  familiar,  from  the  false  or  vague  mean- 
ngs  imposed  on  them  by  carelessness,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debas- 
ng  misusagc  of  the  market.  And  surely  happiness,  duty,  faith, 
ruth,  and  final  blessedness  are  matters  of  deeper  and  dearer  inte- 
•est  for  all  men  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  characters 
>f  plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  affinities  and  combining  principle 
►f  the  elements  of  bodies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  mecha- 
lian  (fearful  and  wonderful  though  it  be !)  of  the  perishable  Taber- 
tacle  of  the  Soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.  Among  the  aids  to 
cflection,  place  the  following  maxim  prominent :  Let  distinctness 
Q  expression  advance  side  by  side  with  distinction  in  thought.  For 
ne  useless  subtlety  in  our  elder  di^^nes  and  moralists,  I  will  pro- 
ucc  ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  the  writings  of  our  modem 
receptors ;  and  for  one  error  resulting  from  excess  in  distinf/uisli' 
ng  the  indiflbrent,  I  would  show  ten  mischievous  delusions  from  the 
abit  of  confounding  the  diverse. 

Aidt  to  XrJUcHoH. 


QUALITIES   NECESSARY  FOE  A  GOOD   STYLE. 

In  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  primary  rule  and  condition  is, 
ot  to  attempt  to  express  ourselves  in  language  before  we  thoroughly 
now  our  own  meaning ; — when  a  man  perfectly  understands  him- 
elf,  appropriate  diction  will  generally  be  at  his  command  either  in 
peaking  or  writing.  In  such  cases  the  thoughts  and  the  words  are 
ssociatcd.  In  the  next  place,  prcciscncss  in  the  use  of  terms  is 
equired,  and  the  test  is  whether  you  can  translate  the  phrase  ade- 
uately  into  simpler  terms,  regard  being  had  to  the  feeling  of  the 
rhole  passage.  Try  this  upon  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  and  see  if 
ou  can  substitute  other  simpler  words  in  any  given  passage  without 
,  violation  of  the  meaning  or  tone.  The  source  of  bad  writing  is 
he  desire  to  be  something  more  than  a  man  of  sense, — the  strain- 
ng  to  be  thought  a  genius ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  in  speech-mak- 
ng.  If  men  would  only  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms, 
um  much  more  eloquent  they  would  be !  Another  rule  is,  to  avoid 
sonverting  mere  abstractions  into  persons.     You  will  very  rarely 

2U 
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find  in  any  great  writer  before  the  Revolution  the  possesBive  cue 
of  an  inuuimatc  noun  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  dependent  caaCi  tt 
"  the  wat^jh's  hand"  for  "  the  hand  of  the  watch  1"     The  posaessiTe 
or  Saxon  genitive  was  confined  to  persons,  or  at  least  to  animated 
subjects;  and  I  cannot  conclude  without  insisting  on  the  import* 
ancc  of  accuracy  of  style,  as  being  near  akin  to  veracity  and  truth- 
ful habits  of  mind :  he  who  thinks  loosely  will  write  loosely,  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  moral  inconvenience  in  the  common  forms  of 
our  grammars  which  give  cliildren  so  many  obscure  terms  for  mate- 
rial distinctions.     Let  me  also^exhort  you  to  careful  examination  of 
what  you  read,  if  it  bo  worth  any  perusal  at  all ;  such  examination 
will  be  a  safeguard  from  fanaticism,  the  universal  origin  of  which  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  phenomena  without  investigation  into  their 
causes. 

LiUraiy  Bemamt, 
THE  DEPTH  OP  THE  CONSCIENCE.* 

IIow  deeply  seated  the  conscience  is  in  the  human  soul  is  seen  in 
the  effect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  even  when 
unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment  after 
death.  The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a  long 
sleep,  bewildered  with  the  new  light,  and  half  recollecting,  half 
striving  to  recollect  a  fearful  something,  he  knows  not  what,  but 
which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  name,  already  inter- 
prets the  calamities  mio  jnJgmcntSj  executions  of  a  sentence  passed 
by  an  invisible  judge,  as  if  the  vast  pyre  of  the  last  Judgment  were 
already  kindled  in  an  unknown  distance,  and  some  flashes  of  it, 
darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond  the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting 
upon  tiie  face  of  his  soul.  The  calamity  may  consist  in  loss  of  for- 
tune, or  character,  or  reputation ;  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him. 
Remorse  extinguishes  all  regret,  and  remorse  is  the  implicit  creed 
of  the  guilty. 

Aids  to  HfJIrttiam. 
TRUTH   MUST  AND  WILL  PREVAIL. 

Monsters  and  madmen  canonized,  and  Gbliloo  blind  in  a  dungeon  I 
It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  in  this  respect 
at  least,  we  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  off  than  our  forefathers. 
But  to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe  the  -im- 
provement ?     To  any  radical  change  in  the  moral  affections  of  mAn- 

*  *'  To  w>t  the  outward  actions  ri^ht,  though  irith  an  honest  intention,  and  not  ao  to  ngavd 
and  find  out  tho  inward  dii*onlor  of  the  heart,  whence  that  hi  tlie  actions  llowa,  ia  hat  to  bt 
still  putting  the  iiiilex  of  a  cloclc  right  with  your  finger,  while  tt  ii  final,  or  oat  of  Offdw 
within,  which  lit  a  continual  lia^iinem,  and  doe*  no  good.  Oh  I  but  a  {nuifted  oonacknra^a 
(H)ul  renewed  and  r«*finf<l  in  itji  temper  and  afleelionSy  will  mako  things  go  right  wttbootj  in 
all  ihf  dutius  and  acts  of  our  calUnga.*' — Loaimar. 
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kind  in  general  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tire,  I  most  forget  the  infamous  empirics  whose  advertisements 
pollute  and  disgrace  all  our  newspapers^  and  almost  jpoper  the  walls 
of  (mr  cities ;  and  the  vending  of  whose  poisons  and  poisonous  drams 
(with  shame  and  anguish  bo  it  spoken)  supports  a  shop  in  every 
market-town  !  I  must  forget  that  other  opprobrium  of  the  nation, 
that  mother  vicCy  the  lottery  1  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class 
plead  prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and  incapable 
of  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temp- 
tations as  men  so  ignorant  will  not  withstand — yes !  that  even  sena- 
tors and  officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  revenue  as  a  sufficient  plea 
for  upholding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  throughout  the  kingdom,  temp- 
tations to  the  most  pernicious  vices.  *  *  *  No !  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  great 
demonstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  we  are  fond 
of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age,  though,  as  Jortin,  I  think, 
has  wittily  remarked,  the  golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate. 

To  whom,  then,  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  condition  ?  To  the 
successive  few  in  every  age,  (more,  indeed,  in  one  generation  than 
in  another,  but  relatively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few,)  who, 
by  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action,  have  compensated 
for  the  limited  sphere  within  which  it  is  at  any  one  time  intelligible, 
and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverence  in  their  results,  though 
the  mode  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  time,  and  the 
style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish  a  sad  proof  how  little 
we  understand  the  principles. 

Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  immediately 
and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  acknowledged  for 
such,  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men  who  possess  the 
common  advantages  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry,  by 
evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and  impostures  of  an 
anti-christian  priesthood,  joined  in  one  conspiracy  with  the  violence 
of  tyrannical  governors,  the  understandings  of  men  may  become  so 
darkened,  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic,  that  there  may  arise 
a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  *hese  truths,  and  this,  too,  with 
a  voice  of  loud  alarm  and  impassioned  warning.  Such  were  the 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  first  Christians  to  the  pagan  world ; 
such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wicklif,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  Latimer,  and  others,  across  the  papal  darkness ;  and  such, 
in  our  own  times,  the  a^tating  truths  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson 
and  his  excellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  conquered 
the  legalized  banditti  of  mcn-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful 
perpetrators  and  advocates  of  rapine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt 
than  either)  slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  mdispensable  to 
man,  oonaidered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  expedience,  all  acci- 
dental consequences :  for,  as  sure  as  God  is  holy  and  man  immortal^ 
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there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  tben. 
It  is  the  very  luaduess  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  remoyal  of 
a  poisoned  di^h  on  account  of  the  pleasant  sauccH  or  nutritious  viands 
which  would  be  lont  with  it  I  Tlic  di:«h  contains  destruction  to  that 
for  which  alone  we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  bo  gratified^  or  the 
body  to  bo  nourished. 

The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  condemned  even  by  the  prejudicod 
of  the  8ucc<ie<ling  ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the 
fool  joins  witli  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes  but  his 
own.  Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror  against  the  murderers 
of  the  prophets  than  those  who  likewise  cried  out,  Crucify  him ! 
crucify  him  I  The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  truth-haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  tnie  names,  for  even 
these  the  stream  of  time  carries  onward.  In  fine,  truth,  considered 
in  itself,  and  in  the  eficcts  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth,  and  breathing 
np  into  the  snowdrift  that  is  piled  over  and  aniuuil  its  outlet.  It 
turns  the  obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes 
its  way,  increases  its  stream.  And  sliould  it  be  arrested  in  its  course 
by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss,  and  awaits  only  for  a 
cLinge  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and  again  roll  onward. 

CIIAUACTEa  OF  ALFBED. 

I  must  now  turn  to  our  great  monarch,  Alfred,  one  of  the  most 
august  characters  that  any  age  has  ever  produced ;  and  when  I  pic- 
ture him  after  the  toils  of  government  and  the  dangers  of  battle, 
seated  by  a  solitiiry  lamp,  trai^slating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Saxon  tongue, — when  I  reflect  on  his  modenitinn  in  success^  on  his 
fortitude  and  perseverance  in  difficulty  and  defeat,  and  on  the  wis- 
dom and  extensive  nature  of  his  legislation, — ^I  am  really  at  a  loes 
which  part  of  this  great  man*s  character  most  to  admire.  Yet 
above  all,  I  see  the  grandeur,  the  freedom,  the  mildness,  the  do- 
mestic unity,  the  universal  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  condensed 
into  Alfred's  glorious  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  I  gaze  upon 
it  as  the  immortid  symbol  of  that  age, — an  age  called  indeed  dark, — 
but  how  could  that  age  be  considered  dark,  which  solved  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  universal  liberty,  freed  man  from  the  shackles  of 
granny,  and  subjected  his  actions  to  the  decision  of  twelve  of  his 
rellow-countrymen  ? 

JMerarjf  Bemaimi. 
MILTON. 

In  Milton's  mind  itself  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute ;  an 
imagination  to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interest- 
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ing,  except  as  far  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal 
in  which  and  for  which  he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after 
many  weary  pursuits,  found  a  harbor  in  the  sublime  listening  to  the 
still  Yoioe  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen  a  love  of  his  country,  which, 
after  a  disappointment  still  more  depressive,  expanded  and  soared 
into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality.  These  were, 
these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work  as  the 
<^  Paradise  Lost"  could  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a  life- 
long study  Milton  had  known 

"  What  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  hest  to  say  could  saj,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utt<'rance  due,  hia  heart 
Contoin'd  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape;" — 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming, 
in  the  "  Paradise  Ix)st." 

Literary  Eemains. 


PARTY  PASSION. 

"  Well,  sir  V*  exclaimed  a  lady,  the  vehement  and  impassionate 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  day  of  his  glory,  and  during  the 
broad  blaze  of  his  patriotism,  "  Well,  sir,  and  will  you  d«are  deny 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  great  man,  and  an  eloquent  man  V*  "  Oh, 
by  no  means,  madam  I  I  have  not  a  doubt  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes's 
talents  V  ^^  Well,  but,  sir,  and  is  he  not  a  fine  man,  too,  and  a  hand- 
some man?"  "  Why,  madam,  he  squints,  doesn't  he ?''  "  Squints ! 
yes,  to  be  sure  he  does,  sir,  but  not  a  bit  more  than  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  sense  ought  to  squint  T' 

Literary  Semaim. 

m 

EFFECTS   OF   NOVEL  READING. 

[t  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to  be  called 
mto  effort ;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  exertion  of 
thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may 
be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
Those  who  confine  their  reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own 
Acuities,  and  finally  reduce  their  understandings  to  a  deplorable 
imbecility.  Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breathless 
periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and  profitless  succession ; 
each,  indeed,  for  the  moments  of  its  stay,  prevents  the  pain  of  va- 
cancy, while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I  mean)  flat  and  exhausted, 
incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  concerns,  and  unfitted  for  the  con- 
versation of  more  rational  guests. 
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EDWARD  IRVING,  1792— 18C4. 

Tuis  celebrated  preacher  was  bom  at  Annan,  in  Damfriesshire,  Scotland,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  finishing  his  theological  coar»e 
of  studies,  ho  officiated  in  various  churches,  until  ho  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Chdmcrs,  who  engaged  him  as  his  asi<istant  in  St.  John*e  parish, 
Glasgow.  Here  he  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  ho  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Caledonian  church  in  Cross  street,  Ilatton  Garden,  London ;  and  bo  en- 
tered upon  his  new  field  in  August,  1822.  Ho  had  not  long  occupied  it  before  ho 
attracted  very  large  congregations  by  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  disooarse^, 
and  the  singularity  of  hid  appearanco  and  gesticulation.  Tall,  athletic,  of  a  sal- 
low countenance,  with  a  profusion  of  jet-black  hair  reaching  to  his  shoulders, 
added  to  a  strong  Scottish  accent  accompanied  with  violent  and  ungraceful,  but 
impressivo  gestures;  while  he  was  constantly  straining  after  original  ideas,  em - 
bclliifhing  his  discourses  with  tho  metaphors  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  add- 
ing  to  the  pi(iuancy  of  his  censures  by  personal  allusions  and  homely  truths — all 
these  characteristics  tended  for  a  time  to  give  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  the 
great  and  the  wealthy  thronged  to  hear  him. 

But  in  a  few  years  tho  tide  began  to  turn :  his  eccentricity  had  become  fami- 
liar, and  the  curiosity  of  novelty-hunters  was  satiated.  Envy  and  jealousy 
watched  his  course,  and  he  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Presbytery 
of  London  in  lvS30.  The  charges  were,  that  his  views  of  the  "atonement,  impa- 
taUon,  and  satisfaction,"  were  not  orthodox,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  he  waa 
c^jected  from  his  church  on  tho  3d  of  May,  1832.  Soon  after  this,  oonsamption 
laid  its  hand  upon  him,  and  ho  died  on  tho  6th  of  December,  1834.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, on  meeting  with  his  senior  class  at  Glasgow,  on  the  morning  he  heard  of 
Mr.  Irving's  death,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory:  "He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Bums  calls  tho  nobles  of  nature.  His  talents  were  so  oommandlng^ 
that  you  could  not  but  admire  him;  and  he  was  so  open  and  generous,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was  tho  evangelical  Christian  grafted  on  the  old 
Roman — with  the  lofty  stern  virtues  of  the  ono,  he  possessed  tho  humble  graces 
of  tho  other.  Tho  constitutional  basis  and  groundwork  of  his  charaeter  was  rir- 
tuc  alone;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and  extravagances,  which  both  in- 
jured his  clmr.ictcr  in  tho  estimation  of  tho  world,  and  threw  discreilit  upon  much 
that  was  good  and  useful  in  his  writings,  I  belie vo  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and 
devoted  piety." ' 

Mr.  Irving's  publications  were — "  For  tho  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations :  "  For 
Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in  nine  parts ;"  also  '*  Last  Dbys,  and  Discourses 
on  the  Evil  Character  of  the  Times  :**  also  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  occasional  Dis- 
courses. But  of  all  that  he  wrote,  nothing  exceeds,  for  beauty  and  eloqaence,  bis 
Preliminary  Essay  to  an  edition  of  '« Home  on  the  Psalms,"  from  which  wo  ex- 
tract the  following  admirably  drawn 


V 


■  I  need  not  add  any  ftirthn*  remarks  of  ray  own  on  the  cbamcter  of  this  exeellfiit 
nn  in  the  ex  tract  .<«  froin  Cnrlyle  will  be  found  something  for  more  satiffiutorr  team,  oae  vhb 
koRW  him  p<»n)onnJly. 
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CHARACTER  OF   DAVID. 

Now,  as  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  calls  upon  them  to  consider  Melchizedek,  his 
solitary  majesty,  and  singular  condition  and  remarkable  honor;  so 
call  we  upon  the  church  to  consider  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  his 
unexampled  accumulation  of  gifts,  his  wonderful  variety  of  condi- 
tions, his  spiritual  riches  and  his  spiritual  desolation,  and  the  mul- 
tifarious contingencies  of  his  life ;  with  his  faculty,  his  unrivalled 
Acuity,  of  expressing  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  under  all  the  days 
of  brightness  and  days  of  darkness  which  passed  over  his  head. 
For  thereby  shall  the  cliurch  understand  how  this  the  lawgiver  of  her 
devotion  was  prepared  by  God  for  the  work  which  he  accomplished, 
and  how  it  hath  happencil  that  one  man  should  have  brought  forth 
that  vast  variety  of  experience,  in  which  every  soul  rejoice th  to  find 
itself  reflected.  There  never  was  a  specimen  of  manhood  so  rich 
and  ennobled  as  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  whom  other  saints  haply 
may  have  ef{ualled  in  single  features  of  his  character;  but  such  a 
combination  of  manly,  heroic  qualities,  such  a  flush  of  generous, 
godlike  excellencies,  hath  never  yet  been  seen  embodied  in  a  single 
man.  His  Psalms,  to  speak  as  a  man,  do  place  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  lyrical  poets,  as  they  set  him  above  all  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament— equalling  in  sublimity  the  flights  of  Isaiah 
himself,  and  revealing  the  cloudy  mystery  of  Ezckicl ;  but  in  love 
of  country,  and  glorying  in  its  heavenly  patronage,  surpassing  them 
all.  And  where  are  there  such  expressions  of  the  varied  conditions 
into  which  human  nature  is  cast  by  the  accidents  of  Providence, 
such  delineations  of  deep  affliction  and  inconsolable  anguish,  and 
anon  such  joy,  such  rapture,  such  revelry  of  emotion  in  the  worship 
of  the  living  Gk)d  !  such  invocations  to  all  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate, such  summonings  of  the  hidden  powers  of  harmony,  and 
of  the  breathing  instruments  of  melody !  Single  hymns  of  this 
poet  would  have  conferred  immortality  upon  any  mortal,  and  borne 
down  his  name  as  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  sons  of  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  writings  of  the  man  which  strike  us  with  such 
wonder,  as  the  actions  and  events  of  his  wonderful  history.  Ho 
was  a  hero  without  a  peer,  bold  in  battle  and  generous  in  victory : 
by  distress  or  by  triumph  never  overcome.  Though  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast  among  the  mountains,  and  forsaken  like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  by  the  country  whose  armies  he  had  delivered  from  dis- 
grace, and  by  the  monarch  whose  daughter  he  had  won — ^whose  son 
he  had  bound  to  him  with  cords  of  brotherly  love,  and  whose  own 
soul  he  was  wont  to  charm  with  the  sacredness  of  his  minstrelsy- 
he  never  indulged  malice  or  revenge  against  his  unnatural  enemies^ 
Twice,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  brought  his  blood-hunter  within 
his  power,  and  twice  he  spared  him  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
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injure  a  liair  upon  liis  head — ^wlio,  when  he  fell  in  his  high  plans,  nu 
lamented  over  by  David  with  the  bitterness  of  a  son,  and  his  death 
avenged  upon  the  sacrilegious  man  who  hiid  lifted  his  sword  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.  In  friendship  and  love,  and  also  in  domestic 
affection,  ho  was  not  less  notable  than  in  heroical  endownoicnts,  and 
in  piety  to  God  he  was  most  remarkable  of  all.  He  had  to  flee  from 
his  bedchamber  in  the  dead  of  night,  his  friendly  meetings  had  to 
be  concerted  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  captivity  and  doath^  his  food 
he  hud  to  seek  at  the  risk  of  sacrilege,  for  a  refuge  from  death  to 
cast  himself  upon  the  people  of  Gath,  to  counterfeit  idiocy^  and  be- 
come the  laughing-stock  of  his  enemies.  And  who  shall  teU  of  his 
hidings  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  and  of  his  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Ziph — in  the  weariness  of  which  he  had  power  to  stand 
before  his  armed  enemy  with  all  his  host,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
his  deeds,  and  the  affectionate  language  which  flowed  from  his  lips, 
to  melt  into  childlike  weeping  the  obdurate  spirit  of  King  Saul, 
which  had  the  nerve  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead  I  King  David 
WAS  a  man  extreme  in  all  his  excellencies — a  man  of  the  highest 
strain,  whether  for  counsel,  for  expression,  or  for  action,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  exile  and  on  the  throne.  That  such  a  warm  and 
ebullient  spirit  should  have  given  way  before  the  tide  of  its  affec- 
tions, we  wonder  not.  We  rather  wonder  that,  tried  by  such  ex- 
tremes, his  mighty  spirit  should  not  often  have  burst  control,  and 
enacted  right  forward  the  conqueror,  the  avenger,  and  the  destroyer. 
But  God,  who  anointed  him  from  his  childhood,  had  given  him  store 
of  the  best  natural  and  inspired  gifts,  which  preserved  him  from 
sinking  under  the  long  delay  of  his  promised  crown,  and  kept  him 
from  contracting  any  of  the  craft  or  cruelty  of  a  hunted,  pcrsecut4Ki 
man.  And  adversity  did  but  bring  out  the  splendor  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  might  have  slumbered  like  the  fire  in  tho  flint,  or  the 
precious  metal  in  the  dull  and  earthly  ore. 

But  to  conceive  aright  of  the  gracefulness  and  strength  of  King 
David's  character,  we  must  draw  him  into  comparison  with  men 
similarly  conditioned,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  vain  the  world  is 
to  cope  with  him.  (Conceive  a  man  who  had  saved  his  country,  and 
clothed  himself  with  gracefulness  and  renown  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  by  the  chivalry  of  his  deeds,  won  for  himself  intermarriage 
with  the  royal  lino,  and  by  unction  of  the  Lord's  prophet  been  act 
apart  to  the  throne  itself;  such  a  one  conceive  driven,  with  faTjy 
from  house  and  hold,  and  through  tedious  years  deserted  of  every 
stay  but  heaven,  with  no  soothing  sympathies  of  quiet  life,  harassed 
for  ever  between  famine  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  kept  in 
savage  holds  and  deserts ;  and  tell  us,  in  the  annals  of  men,  of  one 
so  disappointed,  so  bereaved  and  straitened,  maintaining  not  forti- 
tude alone,  but  sweet  composure  and  a  heavenly  frame  of  soul,  in- 
diting praise  to  no  avenging  deity,  and  coaching  Fongs  in  no  revenge- 
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fill  mood,  acconling  with  his  ontcast  and  unsocial  life ;  but  inditing 
praises  to  the  God  of  mercy,  and  songs  which  soar  into  the  third 
heavens  of  the  soul — not  indeed  without  the  burst  of  sorrow  and 
the  complaint  of  solitariness,  and  prophetic  warnings  to  his  blood- 
thiistj  foes,  but  ever  closing  in  sweet  preludes  of  good  to  come,  and 
desire  of  present  contentment.  Pind  us  such  a  one  in  the  ^mnals 
of  men,  and  we  yield  the  argument  of  this  controvcrsj.  Men 
there  have  been  driven  before  the  wrath  of  kings  to  wander  outlaws 
and  exiles,  whose  musings  and  actings  have  been  recorded  to  us  in 
the  minstrelsy  of  our  native  land.  Draw  these  songs  of  the  exilo 
into  comparison  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  know  the.  spirit  of 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  the  stem  defiance  of  the  one,  with 
the  tranquil  acquiescence  of  the  other ;  the  deep  despair  of  the  one, 
with  the  rooted  trust  of  the  other ;  the  vindictive  imprecations  of 
the  one,  with  the  tender  regret  and  forgiveness  of  the  other.  Show 
us  an  outlaw  who  never  spoiled  the  country  which  had  forsaken 
him,  nor  turned  his  hand  in  self-defence  or  revenge  upon  his  per- 
secntors — ^who  used  the  vigor  of  his  arm  only  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country — ^yea,  lifted  up  his  arm  in  behalf  of  that  mother, 
which  had  cast  her  son,  crowned  with  salvation,  away  from  her 
bosom,  and  held  him  at  a  distance  from  her  love,  and  raised  the 
rest  of  her  family  to  hunt  him  to  the  death ;  in  the  defence  of  that 
thankless  imnatimd  mother  country,  find  us  such  a  repudiated  son 
lifting  up  his  arm,  and  spending  its  vigor  in  smiting  and  utterly 
discomfiting  her  enemies,  whose  spoils  he  kept  not  to  enrich  him- 
self and  his  ruthless  followers,  but  dispensed  to  comfort  her  and 
her  happier  children.  Find  us,  among  the  Themistoclcs  and  Corio- 
lani,  and  Cromwells  and  Napoleons  of  the  earth,  such  a  man,  and 
we  will  yield  the  argument  of  this  controversy  which  we  maintain 
for  the  peerless  son  of  Jesse. 

But  we  fear  that  not  such  another  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recorded  annals  of  men.  Though  he  rose  from  the  peasantry  to 
fill  the  throne,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  native  land,  he  gave 
himself  neither  to  ambition  nor  to  glory:  though  more  basely 
treated  than  the  sons  of  men,  he  gave  not  place  to  despondency  or 
revenge :  though  of  the  highest  genius  in  poetry,  he  gave  it  not 
license  to  sing  nis  own  deeds,  nor  to  depict  loose  and  licentious  life, 
nor  to  ennoble  any  worldly  sentiment  or  attachment  of  the  human 
heart,  however  virtuous  or  honorable,  but  constrained  it  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Ood,  and  the  victories  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  his  admirable  works  which  are  of  old  from  everlasting. 
And  he  hath  dressed  out  religion  in  such  a  rich  and  beautiful  gar- 
ment  of  divine  poesy  as  beseemcth  her  majesty,  in  which,  being 
arrayed,  she  can  stand  up,  before  the  eyes  even  of  her  enemies,  in 
more  royal  state  than  any  personification  of  love,  or  glory,  or  plea^ 
sure,  to  which  highly  gifted  mortals  have  devoted  their  genius. 
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The  force  of  his  character  was  vast,  and  the  sc^pe  of  his  life  was 
immeuse.  His  harp  was  full  stringed^  and  every  angel  of  joy  and  of 
sorrow  swept  over  the  chords  as  he  passed ;  but  the  melody  always 
breathed  of  heaven.  And  such  oceans  of  affection  lay  within  his 
breast  as  could  not  always  slumber  in  their  calmness.  For  the 
hearts  of  a  hundred  men  strove  and  struggled  together  within  the 
narrow  continent  of  liLs  single  heart.  And  will  the  soomful  men 
have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  conditioned,  but  scorn  him  because 
he  ruled  not  with  constant  quietness  the  unruly  host  of  divers  na- 
tures which  dwelt  within  his  single  soul  ?  Of  self-command  surely 
he  will  not  be  held  deficient  who  endured  Saul's  javelin  to  be  bo 
often  launched  at  him,  while  the  people  without  were  willing  to 
hail  him  king ;  who  endured  all  bodily  hardships  and  taunts  of  his 
enemies  when  revenge  was  in  his  hand,  and  ruled  his  desperate 
band  like  a  company  of  saints,  and  restrained  them  from  their 
country's  injury.  But  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  enact  all  chaf- 
racters  without  a  fault,  the  simple  shepherd,  the  conquering  hero, 
and  the  romantic  lover;  the  perfect  friend,  the  innocent  outlaw, 
and  the  royal  monarch ;  the  poet,  the  prophet,  and  the  regenerator 
of  the  church ;  and  withal  the  man,  the  man  of  vast  soul,  who 
played  not  these  parts  by  turns,  but  was  the  original  of  them  all, 
and  wholly  present  in  them  all — oh !  that  he  should  have  fulfilled 
this  high  priesthood  of  humanity,  this  universal  ministry  of  man- 
hood without  an  error,  were  more  than  human  I  With  the  defence 
of  his  backslidings,  which  he  hath  himself  more  keenly  scrutinized, 
more  clearly  discerned  against,  and  more  bitterly  lamented  than 
any  of  his  censors,  wo  do  not  charge  ourselves ;  but  if,  when  of 
these  acts  he  became  convinced,  he  be  found  less  true  to  (}od  and 
to  righteousness ;  indisposed  to  repentance  and  sorrow  and  anguish ; 
exculpatory  of  himself;  stout-hearted  in  his  courses;  a  formalist 
in  his  penitence,  or  in  any  way  less  worthy  of  a  spiritual  man  in 
those  than  in  the  rest  of  his  infinite  moods,  then,  verily,  strike  him 
from  the  canon,  and  let  his  Psalms  become  monkish  legends^  or 
what  you  please.  But  if  these  penitential  Psalms  discover  the 
soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,  and  lay  bare  the  iron  ribs  of  misery, 
whereon  the  very  heart  dissolveth;  and  if  they,  expressing  the 
same  in  words,  which  melt  the  soul  that  conceiveth,  and  bow  the 
head  that  uttereth  them — then,  we  say,  let  us  keep  these  records  of 
the  psalmist's  grief  and  despondency  as  the  most  preoions  of  his 
utterances,  and  sure  to  be  needed  in  the  case  of  every  man  who 
essayeth  to  live  a  spiritual  life. 
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CHARLES   LAMB,    1776—1884. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  distingaished  essayist  and  critic,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  11  th  of  Febroary,  1775.    At  the  age  of  seven,  he  entered  the  school  of  Christ 
flospital,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  was  employed  by  his 
brother  for  a  short  time  in  the  South  Sea  House,  of  which  he,  in  after  years,  gave 
ft  most  graphic  and  humorous  account,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  essays.    In  1793, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  accountants'  department  in  the  India  House, 
vhere  he  remained  UU  1825,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  handsome  pen- 
non.   The  events  of  his  life,  of  a  domestic  nature,  are  of  little  moment.    He 
redded  in  London,  at  first  with  his  parents,  and  enjoyed  the  society  occasionally 
of  such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  his  biographer.  Sergeant 
Talfonrd.     «0n  the  death  of  h\a  parents,"  says  Talfourd,  '<he  felt  himself  called 
open  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude  with  which  she  had  watched 
orer  his  infancy, — and  well,  indeed,  he  performed  it.    To  her,  fVom  the  age  of 
tirenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking  thenceforth  no  connection  which 
could  interfere  with  her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability  to  sus« 
tsin  or  to  comfort  her."    His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small  volnmo 
of  poetxy,  published  by  his  friend  Coleridge  in  1797,  to  which  he  contributed 
rarioiui  pieces.    A  few  years  afterward  appeared  "  Old  Blind  Margaret  and  Rosa- 
Dond  Gray,"  a  tale  of  great  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  pathos.    In  1802,  ho  pub- 
lished "John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy;"  but  it  had  no  success.    In  1808,  appeared 
his  "  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  with  Notes,"  chiefly  critical.    This  work  showed  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  old  dramatists,  and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analyzing  their  genius. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Lamb's  works  were  his  essays  signed  *'  Elia," 
which  were  published  in  rarions  periodicals,  chiefly  the  "London  MagaEine," 
between  the  years  1820  and  1833.  These  are,  in  their  kind,  unique  and  incom- 
parable, displaying  his  extensive  and  curious  reading,  his  nice  observation,  his 
delicate  poetical  conceptions,  and  a  genial  humor  which,  in  some  respects,  quite 
rivals  that  of  Addison.  "All  these  essays,"  says  his  biogn^her,  "are  carefully 
elaborated ;  yet  never  were  works  written  in  a  higher  defianee  to  the  conventional 
pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a  humorous  combination,  lets  the  light 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  ponderous  sentences. 
Seeking  his  m^erials  for  the  most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life— often  in  the 
humblest — ho  gives  an  importance  to  every  thing,  and  sheds  a  grace  over  all." 
In  1830,  i^ipeared  his  small  volume  of  poems  called  "Album  Verses."  In  con- 
junction with  his  sister,  he  also  compiled  three  very  popular  books  for  children, 
namely,  "  Blrs.  Leicester's  School,  or  the  History  of  several  Toung  Ladies,  related 
by  themselves ;"  "  Tales  from  Shakspeare ;"  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses." 
His  volume  bev ing  the  title  of  "  The  Lost  Essays  of  Elia"  appeared  in  1833,  but 
he  did  not  long  survive  its  publication,  as  he  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1834. 

As  a  poet,  Lamb  docs  not  take  a  very  high  rank ;  but  in  his  own  walks  in  prose, 
few  have  surpassed  him.    In  depth  of  thought  and  splendor  of  genius  he  waji 
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surpassed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries;  but  as  an  cssayifat  ho  is  entitled  to  a 
place  beside  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steele,  and  Addison.    He 
unites  many  of  the  characteristics  of  these  several  writers.     He  has  refined  wit^ 
exquisite  humor,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of  pleasantry,-  and  heart-touching 
pathos.     His  fancy  as  an  essayist  is  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness; and  even  his  conceits  are  imbued  with  human  feeling  and  passion.     A  con- 
firmed habit  of  studying  the  early  English  writers  had  made  their  style,  as  it 
were,  natural  to  him ;  and  while  he  had  their  manner,  he  bad  likewise  much  of 
their  spirit    As  a  critic,  he  displays  exquisite  powers  of  discrimination  in  his 
brief  comments  on  the  specimens  of  the  early  English  dramatic  writers.     He 
discerns,  at  once,  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  seizes  with  unerring  pre- 
cision upon  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  the  piece  ought  to  be  seen.' 


TUE   HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him  wherever  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o' nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoe'er  he  roam, 
Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


ON  TITE  FAMILY  NAME. 

\yha«  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name — 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher ; 

And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 

Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains. 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 

And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 

Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  retum'd, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 

Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  seal  be  burn'd. 

Whutc'or  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came. 

No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 


«  Read  « B!o,rraphy.»'  by  Tallimrd;  tdso  arUdes  In  the  « Edinburgh  Tleview,**  IxvLl; 
Quarterly,"  11t  ^ *  •n'l '•  vn<«vMiAn«w*i.  i>>it.MMt<.>  *    «!«<%  «¥.<»»«.»  *  **  ~    -  --.^ 

ijrc741;  "n«n( 

sii.  47:1.    A\ftn, 

He^iew,"  x.  17U. 
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THE   SABBATH  BELLS. 

The  cheerM  Sabbath  bells,  whereyer  heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  Toioe 
Of  one  who  from  the  far'K)ff  hills  proolaima 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man. 
Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lort 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  reroWing  oft» 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit — ^thought-sick,  and  tired 
Of  controyersy,  where  no  end  appears. 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Veams  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  softens  with  the  lore  of  human  Idnd. 


SHAKSPEARE  CANNOT  BE  ACTED. 

The  characters  of  Shakspeare  arc  so  much  the  objects  of  medita- 
tion rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their  actions,  that 
while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters — ^Macbeth, 
Richard,  even  lago-— we  think  not  so  much  of  the  crimes  which 
they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those  moral  fences.  In 
Shakspeare,  so  little  do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that 
while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind,  in  ail  its  perverted  greatness, 
solely  seems  real  and  is  exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  But  when  we  sec  these  things  represented,  the 
acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively  every  thing,  their  impulses 
nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion  into  which  we  are  elevated 
by  those  images  of  fHsht  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to 
utter — that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he  entertains  the  time  till 
the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call  him  to  murder  Duncan — ^when 
wc  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book — when  we  have  given  up  that  van- 
tage-ground of  abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and 
come  to  see  a  man,  in  his  bodily  shape  before  our  eyes,  actually 
preparing  to  commit  a  murder — ^the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act, 
the  natiual  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated, 
the  too  close-pressing  semblance  of  reality,  gives  a  pain  and  an  un  • 
easiness  which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in 
the  book  convey,  where  the  deed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with 
the  painful  sense  of  presence;  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  history — 
to  something  past  and  inevitable — ^if  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
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time  at  all.     The  sublime  images^  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  whidi  is 
present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So,  to  see  Lear  acted — to  sec  an  old  man  tottering  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters,  in 
a  rainy  night — ^has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgosting. 
We  want  to  tiike  him  into  shelter,  and  relieve  him — that  is  all  the 
feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me :  but  the  Loar 
of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.     The  contemptible  machioeiy  bj 
which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  in- 
adequate to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements,  than  any 
actor  can  be  to  represent  Ijear :  they  might  more  easily  propose  to 
personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  terrible  figures.     The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal 
dimensions,  but  in  intellectual;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano— they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to 
the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.     It  is  his 
mind  which  is  laid  bare.     This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too 
insignificant  to  be  thought  on — even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.     On 
the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage ;  while  wo  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are 
Lear — ^we  are  in  his  mind — ^we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of 
his  reason  wo  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  im- 
methodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its 
powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  of  mankind.     What  have  looks  or  tones  to  do  with 
that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice 
of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  "  they  themselves  are  old  ?" 
What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  f  what  has  tho  voice  or 
the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ? 

A  QUAKERS'    MEETING. 

"  .Still-born  Silenco !  thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 
OflK*pring  of  »  beaTenlj  kind ! 
Frost  o'  the  month,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind ! 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
Who  makes  religion  mystery  I 
Admiration's  sp^king'st  tongue ! 
Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among. 
Reverend  hermits'  hallow'd  cells. 
Where  retired  devotion  dwells ! 
With  thy  enthnsiosms  come, 
Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  us  dumb  !*'  > 

Header,  wouldst  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet  mean ; 
wouldst  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamors  of  tho  mtdti- 
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tilde ;  wonldst  thou  enjoj  at  onoe  solitude  and  society ;  wduldst  thou 
possess  the  depth  of  tfalne  own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut 
oat  firom  the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species;  wouldst  thou  be 
alooe^  and  yet  accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate;  singular, 
yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance ;  a  unit  in  ag- 
gregate; a  umple  in  composite:  come  with  me  into  a  Quakers' 
Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  '<  before  the  winds  were 
made?"  Qo  not  out  into  the  wilderness;  descend  not  into  the  pro- 
fiuiditiefi  of  the  earth ;  shut  not  up  thy  casements ;  nor  pour  wax 
into  the  little  cells  of  thine  ears,  with  little-fidthed,  self-mistrusting 
Ulysses.     Retire  with  me  into  a  Quakers'  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  hold  his  peaee, 
it  is  eommendablc ;  bat  for  a  multitude,  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert  compared  with  this  place  f 
what  the  uncommunicating  muteness  of  fishes?  Here  the  goddess 
reigns  and  revels.  '^  Boreas,  and  Cesias,  and  Argestes  loud,"  do 
not  with  their  inter-confoundine  uproars  more  augment  the  brawl — 
nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  Bidtic  with  their  clubbed  sounds — ^than 
their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacred  self)  is  multiplied  and  rendered 
more  intense  by  numbers  and  by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her 
deepsy  that  call  unto  deeps.  Negation  iteelf  hath  a  positive  more 
and  less ;  and  closed  eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity 
of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect  solitude  cannot  heal.  By 
imperfect  I  mean  that  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself.  The  per- 
fect is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain  in  crowds,  but  nowhere 
so  absolutely  as  in  a  Quakers'  Meeting.  Those  first  hermits  did 
certainly  understand  thk  principle,  when  they  retired  into  Egyp- 
tian solitudes,  not  singly  but  in  shoals,  to  enjoy  one  another's  want 
of  conversation.  The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  this 
agreeing  spirit  of  incommunicativeness.  In  secular  occasions,  what 
so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter  evening, 
with  a  friend  sitting  by — say,  a  wife — he,  or  she,  too,  (if  that  he 
probable,)  reading  another,  without  interruption,  or  oral  communica- 
tion ?  Can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  ?  Away 
with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade  and  cavern-haunting  solitan- 
nesa !     Give  me.  Master  Zimmerman,  a  sympathetic  solitude ! 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side  aisles  of  some  cathedra]; 
time-stricken ; 

"  Or  ander  h&nging  moantains, 
Or  bj  the  fall  of  fonntaus ;" 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy  who 
come  together  for  the  purposes  of  more  complete,  abstracted  soli- 
tude. This  is  the  loneliness  '^  to  be  felt."  The  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked 
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walls  and  benches  of  a  Quakers'  Meeting.     Hero  are  no  tombfli  no 
inscriptions^ 

"  Sands,  ij^Doble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings" — 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  into  the  fore- 
ground— Silence — eldest  of  things — ^language  of  old  Night — ^primi- 
tive Discourser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mouldering  grand- 
eur have  but  arrived  by  a  violent,  and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural 
progression. 

How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hash'd  bead% 
Looking  tranquillity  I" 

Nothine-plotting,  naught-caballing^  unmischievous  synod !  convo- 
cation without  intrigue !  parliament  without  debate !  what  a  lesson 
dost  thou  read  to  council  and  to  consistory !  if  my  pen  treat  of  you 
lightly — ^as  haply  it  will  wander — ^yet  my  spirit  hath  gravely  felt 
the  wisdom  of  your  custom,  when,  sitting  among  you  in  deepest 
peace,  which  some  out-welling  tears  would  rather  confirm  than  dis- 
turb, I  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the  sowings 
of  the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbury.  I  have  witnessed  that  which 
brought  before  mv  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the 
mde  jests  and  scnous  violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican 
or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you — ^for  ye  sate  betwixt  the  fires  of  two 
persecutions,  the  outcast  and  offscouring  of  church  and  presbytery. 
I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had  wandered  into  your 
receptacle  with  the  avowed  intention  of  disturbing  your  quiet,  from 
the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive  in  a  moment  a  new  heait,  and 
presently  sit  among  ye  as  a  lamb  amid  lambs.  And  I  remember 
Penn  before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail-dock,  where  he  was 
lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and  "  the  judge  and  the  jury  be- 
came as  dead  men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  above  all  church-narratives,  to  read  Sewel's  "  History  of  the 
Quakers."  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of  the  Jomrnals  of 
Fox  and  the  primitive  Friends.  It  is  far  more  edifying  and  affect- 
ing than  any  thing  you  will  read  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues. 
Here  is  nothing  to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust,  no 
suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitioos 
spirit.  You  will  here  read  the  true  story  of  that  much  injured, 
ridiculed  man,  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a  byword  in  your  month,) 
James  Naylor:  what  dreadful  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he 
endured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of  his  tongue  with  red-hot 
irons,  without  a  murmur ;  and  with  what  strengUi  of  mind,  when 
the  delusion  he  had  fallen  into,  wEich  they  stigmatised  for  blas- 
phemy, had  given  way  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his 
error,  in  a  strain  of  the  beautifuilest  humility,  yet  keep  his  first 
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grounds,  and  be  a  Quaker  still !  so  different  from  the  practice  of 
your  common  converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when  they  apostatize, 
apastalize  ally  and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough  from  tho 
society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renunciation  of  some  sav- 
ing truths,  with  which  they  had  been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  Writings  of  John  Woolman  bj  heart ;  and  love  the  earl j 
Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men  in  our  days  have  kept 
to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted 
formality  for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can  alone  determine.  I  have 
seen  faces  in  their  assemblies  upon  which  the  dove  sate  visibly 
brooding.  Others  again  I  have  watched,  when  my  thoughts  should 
have  been  better  engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly  detect  nothing 
but  a  blank  inanity.  But  quiet  was  in  all,  and  the  disposition  to 
unanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the  fierce  controversial  workings.  If 
the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they 
make  few  pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly  are  not,  in  their 
preaching.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  you  shall  see  one  get  up 
among  them  to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling,  female, 
generally  ancient,  voice  is  heard — ^you  cannot  guess  from  what  part 
of  the  meeting  it  proceeds — ^with  a  low,  buzzing,  musical  soimd, 
laying  out  a  few  words  which  '^  she  thought  might  suit  the  condition 
of  some  present,''  with  a  quaking  diffidence,  which  leaves  no  possi- 
bility of  supposing  that  any  thing  of  female  vanity  was  mixed  up, 
where  the  tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness  and  a  restraining  modesty. 
The  men,  for  what  I  have  observed,  speak  seldomer. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  without  a  word  having 
been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a 
sermon  not  made  with  hands.  You  have  been  in  the  milder  caverns 
of  Trophonius ;  or  as  in  some  den,  where  that  fiercest  and  savagest 
of  all  wild  creatures,  the  Tongue,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely 
lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  with  stillness.  Oh,  when 
the  spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  janglings  and 
nonscnscHioises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  solace  it  is  to  go 
and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet  half  hour,  upon  some  undisputed  cor- 
ner of  a  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers  I 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined  present  a  uniformity,  tranquil 
and  herd-like — as  in  the  pasture — "  forty  feeding  like  one." 

The  very  garments  of  the  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a 
8<nl ;  and  cleanliness  in  them  to  be  something  more  than  the  absence 
of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily;  and  when  they  come 
up  in  bands  to  their  Whitsun-conferences,  whitening  the  easterly 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Uiey  show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 
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TUE  TWO   RACES   OP   MEN. 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  I  can  form  of 
it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races,  the  men  who  borrow,  and  <^ 
men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  may  be  roduoed 
all  those  impertinent  classifications  of  Gk)thic  and  Celtic  tribes, 
white  men,  black  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwcllera  upon  earth, 
<'  Parthians,  and  Medcs,  and  Elamites/'  flock  hither,  and  do  natu- 
rally fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  distinctions.  The 
infinite  superiority  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the 
great  racCj  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive 
sovereignty.  The  latter  arc  bom  degraded.  ''  He  shall  serve  his 
brethren.''  There  is  something  in  the  air  of  one  of  this  oast,  lean 
and  suspicious ;  contrasting  with  the  open,  trusting,  generous  man- 
ners of  the  other. 

Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages — 
Alcibiadcs — Falstaff — Sir  Richaid  Steele — our  late  incomparable 
Brinslcy — what  a  family  likeness  in  all  four  I 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrower!  what 
rosy  gills !  what  a  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  ho  mani> 
fost — taking  no  more  thought  than  lilies!  What  contempt  for 
money — accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  better  than 
dross  I  Wliat  a  liberal  confounding  of  those  pedantic  distinctions 
of  meum  and  tuum!  or,  rather,  what  a  noble  simplification  of  lan- 
guage, (beyond  Tooke,)  resolving  these  supposed  opposites  into  ono 
clear,  intelligible  pronoun-adjective !  What  near  approaches  doth 
ho  make  to  the  primitive  community — to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  principle  at  lea.st. 

lie  is  the  true  taxcr,  who  '^adleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed;" 
and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  one  of  us,  as  subsisted 
between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  tho  poorest  obolary  Jow  that 
paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem !  llis  exactions,  too,  have 
such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air !  So  far  removed  from  your  sour 
parochial  or  state-gatherers — ^those  ink-horn  varlets  who  cany  their 
want  of  welcome  in  their  fiices !  lie  cometh  to  you  with  a  smile, 
and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  sea- 
son. Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or  his  Feast  of  Holy  Michael. 
He  applieth  the  lene  torment um  of  a  pleasant  look  to  your  parse — 
which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands  her  silken  leaves  as  naturally 
as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind  contended ! 
He  is  the  true  Propontis  which  never  ebbeth  1  the  sea  which  taketh 
handsomely  at  each  man's  hand.  In  vain  the  victim,  whom  he  de- 
lighteth  to  honor,  struggles  with  destiny;  he  is  in  the  net  Lend 
therefore,  eheerfiilly,  0  man,  ordained  to  lend — that  thou  lose  not 
in  the  end,  with  thy  worldlv  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Com- 
bine not  preposterously  in  thine  own  person  the  penalties  of  Laama 
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and  of  Dives  I  but,  when  thou  scest  the  proper  authority  coming, 
meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were  halfway.  Come,  a  handsome  sacrifice ! 
See  how  light  he  makes  of  it !  Strain  not  courtesies  with  a  noble 
enemy. 

Refijeotions  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  mind  by  the 
death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  parted  this  lU!e  on 
Wednesday  evening,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much  trouble. 
He  boasted  himself  a  descendant  from  mighty  ancestors  of  that 
name,  who  heretofore  held  ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In  his  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to  whicb  he  pretended. 
Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample  revenues,  which, 
with  that  noble  disinterestedness  which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent 
in  men  of  the  great  race,  he  took  almost  immediate  measures  en- 
tirely to  dissipate  and  bring  to  nothing:  for  there  is  something 
revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king  holding  a  private  purse ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  Bigod  were  all  regal.  Thus  furnished  by  the  very  act 
of  disfumishment;  getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of  riches, 
more  apt  (as  one  sings) 

"  To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise," 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise,  *'  bor- 
rowing and  to  borrow !" 

In  his  pcriegesis,  or  triumphant  progress  throughout  this  island, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the  inhabitants 
under  contribution.  I  reject  this  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated : 
but  having  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  my  friend  divers  times, 
in  his  perambulations  about  this  vast  city,  I  own  I  was  greatly 
struck  at  first  with  the  prodigious  number  of  faces  we  met,  who 
claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance  with  us.  He  was  one  day 
HO  obliging  as  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  It  seems,  these  were 
his  tributaries;  feeders  of  his  exchequer;  gentlemen,  his  good 
friends,  (as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself,)  to  whom  he  had 
occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loan.  Their  multitudes  did  no 
way  disconcert  him.  He  rather  took  a  pride  in  numbering  them ; 
and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be  "  stocked  with  so  feir  a  herd." 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  ho  contrived  to  keep  his 
treamury  always  empty.  He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism,  which 
he  had  often  in  his  mouth,  that  ^^  money  kept  longer  than  three 
days  stinks."  So  he  made  use  of  it  wlule  it  was  fresh.  A  good 
part  he  drank  away,  (for  he  was  an  excellent  toss-pot ;)  some  he 
gave  away,  the  rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing  and  hurling  it 
violently  ftom  him — as  boys  do  burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infec- 
tions— ^mto  ponds,  ov  ditches,  or  deep  holes,  inscrutable  cavities  of 
the  earth ;  or  he  would  bury  it  (where  he  would  never  see  it  again) 
by  a  river's  side  under  some  bank,  which  (he  would  fcicetiously  ob- 
serve) paid  no  interest — but  out  away  from  him  it  must  go  peremp* 
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torily,  as  Hagar's  ofispring  into  the  wildcraeBS,  while  it  was  Bwcet^     ' 
He  never  missed  it.     The  streams  were  perennial  which  fed  his  fisc 
When  new  supplies  became  necessary,  the  first  person  that  had  thc^ 
felicity  to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or  stranger,  was  sore  to  oontri — ' 
bute  to  the  deficiency.     For  Bigod  had  an  undeniahle  way  wiUi  him. 
He  had  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  fore- 
head, just  touched  with  gray,  (cana  fide*,)     He  anticipated  no 
excuse,  and  found  none.     And,  waiving  for  a  while  mv  theoiy  as 
to  the  (p-eat  racCf  I  would  put  it  to  the  most  nntheoriung  resder, 
who  may  at  times  have  disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is 
not  more  repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  to  refuse  soch  a 
one  as  I  am  describing,  than  to  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionaiy  rogoe, 
(your  bastard  borrower,)  who,  by  his  mumping  visnomy,  tells  yon 
that  he  expects  nothing  better ;  and,  therefore,  whoso  preoonoeived 
notions  and  expectations  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the 
refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man:  his  fiery  glow  of  heart;  his  sweA 
of  feeling ;  how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was ;  how  great  at  the 
midnight  hour;  and  when  I  compare  with  him  the  companions 
with  whom  I  have  afisociatcd  since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few 
idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenden^ 
and  little  men. 

Tho  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which  he  moit  beantiAdlj 
pours  forth  his  feelings  of 

FILIAL  ATFECTION. 

I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my 
poor  old  fiithcr.  Oh,  my  friend !  I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  f  Not 
those  "  merrier  days,"  not  the  "  pleasant  days  of  hope,"  not  "  those 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,"  which  I  have  so  often  and  so 
feelingly  regretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother^s  fondness 
for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for 
one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities 
of  temper  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  her  eentle  spirit 
pain  !  And  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust,  will  come ;  were  will  be 
"time  enough"  for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  "Heaven's  eternal  year" 
be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh, 
my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings  I  and  let  no  man  think  him- 
self released  from  the  kind  "charities"  of  relationship :  these  shall 
give  him  peace  at  the  last :  these  are  the  best  foundation  for  eveiy 
species  of  benevolence.  I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain  channels,  that 
you,  my  friend,  are  reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  'Tis  the  most 
kindly  and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  assodatod 
train  of  early  feelings  to  secure  ita  strength  and  perpetuity. 
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JABiES   HOGG,  1772—1835. 

JivxB  HoGOy  known  under  the  ftppellation  of  '<the  Ettriok  Shepherd,"'  waj 
dcieended  from  a  familj  of  shepherds,  and  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  1772. 
At  the  earlj  age  of  seren  he  became  a  cowherd,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  the 
aore  dignified  post  of  shepherd.  During  his  progress  in  these  callings  ho  suf- 
fered manj  hardships,  which  he  humorously  describes  in  his  published  autobio- 
graphy ;  but  like  many  other  groat  men,  he  owed  the  nursing  of  the  talent  which 
God  had  given  him  to  his  mother,  who  saw  his  genius,  and  fed  it  by  singing  and 
repeating  to  him  in  his  childhood  many  of  the  old  ballads  of  Scotland.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Mr.  LaidUiw,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  shepherd,  with  whom  he  lived  nine  years,  and  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
the  kindness  of  a  parent.  This  gentleman  possessed  many  raluable  books,  which 
Hogg,  who  had  but  recently  learned  to  read,  almost  literally  devoured  in  the  do- 
light  he  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  acquisition.  H!s  first  literary  effort  was 
in  song-writing,  and  in  1801  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  after- 
ward, encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  still  in  the  capacity  of  a  shepherd, 
he  published  another  volume  of  songs  and  poems  under  the  title  of  "  The  Moun- 
tain Bard."  With  the  money  he  received  for  this,  and  for  "  An  Essay  on  Sheep," 
which  gained  a  premium  from  the  Highland  Society,  he  entered  into  farming  spe- 
culations, and  in  three  years  found  himself  penniless.  Not  being  able  to  find 
employment  in  his  early  occupation  at  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
determined,  as  he  says,  "  to  force  himself  into  notice  as  a  literary  character."  At 
first  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  on  the  appearance  of  "  The  Queen's  Wake,"  in  1813, 
he  at  once  establiihed  his  reputation  as  a  true  poet  This  "  legendaiy  poem"  it 
oompoted  of  a  series  of  tales  and  lyric  legends,  supposed  to  be  sung  before  Mary^ 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  the  native  bards  of  Scotland  assembled  at  a  royal  **  Wake"  (or 
aighi-meeting)  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  order  that  the  fair  queen  might  prove 

"The  wondrous  powers  of  Soottlsh  song." 

**  The  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  so  varied  and  masterly,  thai  Hogg 
was  at  onee  placed  among  the  first  of  living  poets.  The  difibrent  prodoctiona  of 
the  native  minstrels  are  strung  together  by  a  thread  of  narrative  so  gracefully 
written  in  many  parts,  that  the  reader  is  surprised  equally  at  the  delicacy  and 
genius  of  the  author."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  Hogg  thus  adverts  with 
feeling  to  the  advice  onoe  given  him,  to  abstain  from  the  worship  of  poetry,  by 

Sm  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  land  was  charm'd  to  lilt  hit  lays ; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  border  chiefs  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green, 

*  Ettriek  is  a  small  place  in  the  couotj  of  Selkirk,  about  ibrty  milee  south  of  Edinborgb. 
•ad  near  the  head  watere  of  the  rirer  Kttrirk,  which  flown  Into  the  Tweed.  The  principal 
teaaeh  of  this  stfeam  is  the  Yarrow,  which  ilogg  oAeu  mentions  in  his  poetry. 
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PassM  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 
In  armor  red  and  stern  array, 
And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were  seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 
So  powerful  was  the  magio  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
lie  told  me  where  the  relio  lay ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 
And  wonder'd  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  ween'd  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  true, 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new ; 
When  by  myself  I  'gan  to  play. 
He  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill, 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  wo  part  for  evermore  ? 
'Twas  kindness  all — ^I  cannot  blame — 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame : 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  I 

After  thif,  Hogg  published  variouf  works — "  Mador  of  the  Moor,"  a  poem  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza;  ''Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  in  blank  verse;  "Poetic  Mirror;" 
"  Queen  Hynde ;"  "  Dramatic  Tales  :*'  also  several  novels,  as  **  Winter  Evening 
Tales;"  "Brownie  of  Bodsbeck;"  "The  Three  Perils  of  Man,-"  "The  Three 
Perils  of  Woman;"  "Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,''  Ac.  He  also  wrote  much  for 
various  periodicals,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."  He  lived  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  a  eoltage 
which  ho  had  built  at  Altrive,  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  his  pen;  and  died  on 
the  2lBt  of  November;  1835. 

Of  the  seventeen  songs  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  the  most  beantiftil  and  imagi- 
native is  "  Kilmeny,"  founded  upon  the  well-known  tradition  of  the  power  of  the 
fairies  to  carry  mortals  into  their  country.  "Kilmeny,"  a  pure  and  beantiftil 
maiden,  is  thus  spirited  away  into  fairy  land,  where  she  sees  various  visions,  in 
which  are  depicted  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  successors  till  the  revohi- 
tion  of  1688,  and  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  is  foreshadowed.  The  fol- 
lowing describes 

KILMENY'B  RETURN  FROM  FAIRT  LAND. 

Then  Kilmeny  begg'd  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 
They  lull'd  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
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And  when  she  awaken'd,  she  lay  her  lane,' 

All  happ'd'  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wane.' 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled, 

When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamin^  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 

Snch  beanty  bard  may  never  declare. 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 

And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

Her  seymar'  was  the  lily  flower, 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye, 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  raike*  the  lanely  glen. 

And  keep'd  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 

To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheer'd ; 

The  wolf  play'd  blithely  round  the  field, 

The  lordly  bison  low'd  and  kneePd,  • 

The  dun  deer  woo'd  with  manner  bland, 

And  cower'd  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung. 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion. 

Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  eame, 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds^  the  tame, 

And  gov'd*  around,  charmM  and  amazed ; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  croon'd*  and  gazed. 

And  murmurM,  and  look'd  with  anxious  pain 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 

The  corby  left  her  houf "  in  the  rock ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 

And  the  tod,"  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 

The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour**  them  hung, 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooy*d"  their  young ; 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurPd : 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world  I 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 

Kilmeny  sought  Uie  greenwood  wane, 

There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  lo  green. 

And  Kilmeny  on  earth  tras  never  mair  seen ! 

"  **  Her  l*ne,"  herself  alofne.— «  "Happ'd,"  ooremL— ■  «  W»ne,"  h»bltation,  place  of  reet— 
"Gloemhi,'*  twQight^-*  '^Seynmr,'^  resemblaneew— •  "Raike,"  ranffe.— '  **Baght8  and 
.olds,'*  enclorares  and  lbld<.— '  **  Gor'd,"  xnored  aboai  inqairing]7.~e  ^  Croon'd,"  emitted  a 
lunnnring  aound.— *•  *'Houf,"  haunt.—"  **Tod,"  fox*— »•  •*Attour,"  abofnt.  around^^ 
>  '^Steri,"  Ac,  the  blackbird  and  thruih  foraook. 
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QUEEN   mart's  RETURN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

After  a  yoath  by  woes  o'eroast, 
After  a  thousand  sorrows  past, 
The  lovely  Mary  once  again 
Set  foot  upon  her  native  plain ; 
Knelt  on  the  pier  with  modest  grace. 
And  turn'd  to  heaven  her  beauteous  face. 
'Twos  then  the  caps  in  air  were  blended, 
A  thousand  thousand  shouts  ascended, 
Shiver'd  the  breeze  around  the  throng. 
Gray  barrier  cliffs  the  peals  prolong ; 
And  every  tongue  gave  thanks  to  heaven, 
That  Mary  to  their  hopes  was  given. 

Her  comely  form  and  graceful  mien 

Despoke  the  lady  and  the  queen ; 

The  woes  of  one  so  fair  and  young 

Moved  every  heart  and  every  tongue. 

Driven  from  her  home,  a  helpless  child, 

To  brave  the  winds  and  billows  wild ; 

An  exile  bred  in  realms  afar, 

Amid  commotions,  broils,  and  war. 

In  one  short  year,  her  hopes  all  cross'd^ 

A  parent,  husband,  kingdom,  lost  I 

And  all  ere  eighteen  years  had  shed 

Their  honors  o'er  her  royal  head. 

For  such  a  queen,  the  Stuarts'  heir — 

A  queen  so  courteous,  young,  and  fair — 

Who  would  not  every  foe  defy  ? 

Who  would  not  stand — who  would  not  die  ? 

Light  on  her  airy  steed  she  sprung, 

Around  with  golden  tassels  hung : 

No  chieftain  there  rode  half  so  free, 

Or  half  so  light  and  gpracefully. 

How  sweet  to  see  her  ringlets  pale 

Wide  waving  in  the  southland  gale. 

Which  through  the  broomwood  blossoms  fleW| 

To  fan  her  cheeks  of  rosy  hue  1 

Whene'er  it  heaved  her  bosom's  screen, 

What  beauties  in  her  form  were  seen  I 

And  when  her  courser's  man«  it  swung, 

A  thousand  silver  bells  were  rung. 

A  sight  so  fair,  on  Scottish  plain, 

A  Scot  shall  never  see  again ! 

When  Mary  turn'd  her  wondering  eyes 
On  rocks  that  seem'd  to  prop  the  skies ; 
On  palace,  park,  and  battled  pile ; 
On  lake,  on  river,  sea,  and  isle ; 
O'er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  in  dew, 
To  distant  mountains  wild  and  blue ; 
She  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth. 
The  sweetest,  wildest  Itod  on  earth. 
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TH£  8KY-LARK 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  tnd  lea ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-plaoe— 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  load, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  ,thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

0*er  fell  a9d  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 
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now  lovely  is  this  wilder'd  scene, 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green. 
To  sleep  embalm'd  in  midnight  dew  1 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height, 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity  I 

Stranger  of  heaven  I  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven ! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-staff  unforrdT 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  His  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  ? 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam, 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  snone, 


twM  reckoned  Vy  many  that  this  wm  the  sama  comot  whidi  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
SavSovr^— BOQO. 
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No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  I 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 

Thy  streaming  locks  so  loyely  pale— 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 

Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Where  hast  thou  roam'd  these  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  T 

And  when  thou  scalest  the  Milky  Way, 

And  vanisbest  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue ! 

Oh !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea ! 

To  brush  the  embers  fVom  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole ; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll? 

Stranger  of  heaven !   Oh  let  thine  eye 

Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 
Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high, 

And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  moy  thy  silver  ray 

Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 
Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 

Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom  I 


FELICIA  HEMANS,   1798—1836. 

Felicia  Dokothka  Brownb  was  tho  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and 
was  born  on  tho  25th  of  September,  1793.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  re- 
markable for  her  extreme  beauty  and  precocious  talent  At  the  age  of  seren,  her 
father  was  uDsucccsttful  in  business  and  removed  to  Wales.  Here  the  yonng 
poetess  passed  a  happy  childhood,  and  here  she  imbibed  that  intense  love  of  na- 
ture which  ever  afterward  "  haunted  her  like  a  passion."  She  early  began  to 
court  the  Muse,  and  in  1808  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  pablished;  but  it  was 
not  received  with  much  favor.  This,  however,  did  not  discourage  her,  and  she 
continued  to  write.  In  1812,  another  volume,  entitled  "The  Domestio  Affections^ 
and  other  Poems,"  was  given  to  the  world — the  last  that  was  to  appear  under  her 
maiden  name,  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year  she  exchanged  it  for  the  one  by 
which  she  is  generally  known,  her  youthful  fancy  having  been  captivated  by  the 
martial  appearance  and  military  dreu  of  a  Captain  Hemaas,  of  the  amy.    The 
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mateh  prored  a  very  anhappj  one ;  and  after  thoy  had  lived  together  six  yean, 
in  1S18  Captain  Hemans,  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  a  military  life,  de- 
tennined  to  try  the  effects  of  a  soathem  climate,  and  went  to  Italy.  Mrs.  Hemans, 
with  her  fire  boys,  repaired  to  her  maternal  roof,  and  the  two  never  met  again. 
8b«  eontinaed  her  studies  in  her  roral  retreat,  acquiring  several  languages,  and 
in  1819  obtained  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wallace.  In 
1820,  she  pablished  the  "  Skeptic,"  which  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine."  In  Jane,  1821,  she  obtidned  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Literatare  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  "  Dartmoor."  i 
"The  Voice  of  Spring/'  perhaps  the  best  known  and  the  best  loved  of  all  her 
Ijrics,  was  written  early  in  the  year  1823.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year, 
the  published  "  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  considered  a 
failure;  and  in  1826  appeared  her  best  poem,  "The  Fwest  Sanctuary,"'  which 
wu  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Lays  of  Many  Lands."  Every  suoces- 
rite  year  brought  fresh  proofs  of  her  widely-extending  fame.  In  1828,  having 
(offered  the  loss  of  her  mother — an  affliction  which  went  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul — she  removed  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  and  soon  gave  to 
the  world  "  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,"  "  National  Lyrics,"  and  other  poems.  In 
1829,  she  made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  other  distinguished  literaiy  characters  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis.' 

Early  in  1830,  she  published  her  volume  of  "  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  and  in 
the  month  of  June  she  accomplished  a  project  which  she  had  long  had  at  heart, 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,^  and  to  the  poet  Wordsworth. 

■  Tn  a  letter  to  a  Mend  on  the  ooeaMon,  she  thus  pleasantly  writes :  "  What  with  sorprtw, 
hutle,  and  pUesure,  I  am  really  almoet  bewildered.  I  wish  you  ooold  hare  seen  the  cfall- 
(Iren  when  the  prise  was  announced  to  them  ycsterdaj.  Arthur  sprang  from  his  <  Latin 
Exwdse,'  and  ehouted,  *  Now  I  am  sure  mamma  is  a  better  poet  than  Lord  Brron.' " 

•  This  Is  a  tale  of  a  Protestant  convert,  who  fled  fh>m  the  persecution  of  his  native  land 
fSpain)  to  AmCTica,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  child.  The  wife,  deeply  loTing  her  hns> 
bud,  out  not  a  convert  to  his  fidth,  exhausted  with  previous  anxiety  and  sorrow,  dies  at  sea, 
and  the  husband  and  chUd  reach  their  **  Forest  Stmctuarv"  in  the  New  Worli^  where  tlie 
fether  recounts  to  the  son  the  story  of  his  persecutions,  exile,  and  bereavement. 

•  In  the  **  £dinbui|(h  Review"  Ibr  October,  1829,  appeared  an  article  on  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  from  the  masterly  pen  of  Jeffrey,  who,  with  great  delicacy  and  discrimination, 
touches  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  her  style.  **  Almost  all  her  poems,"  writes  this 
hi^  authority,  <*are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded  over  with  images  of  visflde 
beauty.  But  theee  are  never  idle  ornaments  *,  all  her  pomps  have  a  meaning,  and  her  flowers 
and  her  gems  are  anaaged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the 
language  of  truth  and  pasdon.  This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  some  little  pieces,  which 
peon  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive— but  are  soon  Jbund  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a 
deep  monl  and  patbetie  tmpiesslon." 

•  Of  the  beau^  of  this  scenery,  she  thus  writes:  **Te8terday  I  rode  round  Grasmere  and 
Bydal  Lake.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  imaged  heavens  in  the  waters  more  com- 
pMiely  filled  my  mind,  even  to  overflowing,  than  I  think  any  ol^ect  in  nature  ever  did  bdbre. 
1  eookl  have  stood  in  silence  belbre  the  magnificent  vision  an  hour,  as  it  flushed  and  fiuled, 
and  darkened  at  last  into  the  deep  sky  of  a  summer's  night"  Her  sonnet,  **  A  Remembranes 
of  Grasmere,'*  written  tnur  years  afterward,  describes  the  peculiar  coloring  with  whkh  her 
Inaginatkm  tavested  it>- 

^  0  vale  and  lake,  within  your  mountain  urn 
Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep  I 
Oft  doth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return. 
Coloring  the  tender  shawdows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Klysian :  for  the  hues  tliat  steep 
Your  shores  in  melting  lustre  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouds  fkom  spirit  lands  remote- 
Isles  of  the  blest— Mid  in  our  memory  keep 
Their  place  with  holiest  harmonies." 
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On  returning  thence,  she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  her  broflicr,  1U^ 
Browne,  was  settled.  She  entered  vorj  little  into  the  general  society  of  DobUi 
bat  doTOted  most  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Her  health,  ho« 
erer,  was  quite  feeble,  so  that>  in  her  own  language,  "  the  exertion  of  writiii 
became  quite  irlcsome."  E&rly  in  1834  appeared  her  "Hymns  for  Childhood 
which  was  soon  followed  bj  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,"  and  both  were  notic< 
Tery  favorably  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.*  But  her  coarse  of  life  was  near 
run ;  a  cold,  taken  by  being  out  too  late  in  the  erenlng,  terminated  in  a  fcTc 
and  she  breathed  her  last,  without  a  pain  or  straggle,  on  the  16tfa  of  May,  183 
Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  St  Anne's  Choroh,  Dablin,  ai 
over  her  grave  some  lines,  fVom  one  of  her  own  dirges,  wen  inscribed : 

"Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now ! 
E'en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die." 

Though  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  female  poets  of  the  nir 
teenth  century  in  some  particulars — to  Joanna  Baillie,  for  instance,  in  vigor 
conception,  to  Caroline  Bowles  in  simple  pathos,  or  to  Mary  Howitt  in  fresh  i 
turc,  yet,  as  a  female  writer,  influencing  not  only  the  female  but  the  general  mix 
considering  too  the  different  styles  in  which  she  haj  excelled  and  how  much  s 
has  written,  she  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  rank  above  all  her  eontemporarii 
This  pre-eminence  has  been  acknowledged,  not  only  in  England  but  in  our  oi 
country.  In  her  poetry,  religious  troth,  moral  purity,  intcliectoal  beauty,  bean 
ful  imagery,  and  melodious  versification,  all  meet  together :  and  while  it  addresi 
itself  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  at  the  same  time  exalts  the  Imaginati 
and  refines  the  taste.  "Her  forte,"  says  a  discriminating  critic,  "lay  in  depi 
ing  whatever  tends  to  beautify  and  embellish  domestlo  Ilfb,  by  porlfying  the  pi 
sions  and  by  sanctifying  the  affections ;  making  man  an  nndying  and  unqnenc 
able  spirit,  and  earth,  his  abode,  a  holy  place." 

From  one  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
extract,  and  when  to  stop ;  but  the  following  pieces  will,  I  believe,  give  a  fwe 
correct  idea  of  her  general  style. 


HEBREW  MOTHER. 

The  rose  was  rich  in  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 
When  a  yonng  mother  with  her  first-born  thenc« 
Went  up  to  Zion,  for  the  boy  was  TOW*d 
Unto  the  Temple-serrice ; — ^by  the  hand 

-    -  .   ■  ■ 

>  In  reference  to  the  notioe  of  the  "Socoes  and  Hymns,"  die  wxMas!  **llMVQlanM  IsM 
nised  as  my  bent  work,  and  the  ooorse  it  opens  out  called  'a  noUe  path.*  1^  heart  Is  b 
ing  fUnt— f  hall  I  hare  power  given  me  to  tread  that  way  mudi  ftrtherl  I  trust  thM< 
may  make  me  submissive  to  hu  will,  wbatevn  that  will  may  be." 
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She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soni,  the  while, 

Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 

Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 

That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 

To  bring  before  her  God.     So  passed  they  on. 

O'er  Judah's  hills ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leayes 

Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon. 

Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olire-boughs. 

With  their  cool  dimness,  crossed  the  sultry  blue 

Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 

Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 

That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 

The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  cheek's  repose, 

As  at  a  red  flower's  heart. — And  where  a  fount 

Lay  like  a  twilight-star  'midst  palmy  shades. 

Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild, 

There  too  she  linger'd,  from  the  diamond  wave 

Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 

And  softly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 

To  bathe  his  brow.    At  last  the  Fane  was  reach'd, 

The  Earth's  One  Sanctuary — and  rapture  hush'd 

Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day. 

It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 

Li  light,  like  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 

Waned  to  the  farewell  moment,  when  the  boy 

Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 

Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 

Tum'd  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round  her  arm 

Clung  as  the  ivy  clings — the  deep  spring- tide 

Of  Nature  then  swell'd  high,  and  o'er  her  child 

Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 

Of  weeping  and  sad  song — "Alas,"  she  cried, 

'*  Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes, 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me ; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

**  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  fair ! 

**  And  oh  I  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 
Tum'd  from  its  door  away  ? 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 
Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 


<i 


Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 
With  the  full  water-um ; 

28* 
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Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breatbings  greet  me, 
As  middt  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake. 
And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

**  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  vail  hath  wound  thee, 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

**  What  have  I  said,  my  child? — Will  lie  not  hear  thee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  7 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  ? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy ! 

**  I  give  thee  to  thy  God — the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wcllspring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  lie  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  Ills  child. 

" Therefore,  farewell! — I  go,  my  soul  may  fail  me. 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks — 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Kock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rook  of  Strength— Farewell! " 


THE  GRAVES   OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side ; 

They  fiU'd  one  home  with  glee ; 
Their  graves  are  sever'd,  far  and  wide, 

By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

One,  midst  the  forests  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dress'd 

Above  the  noble  slain : 
He  wrapp'd  his  colors  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 
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And  one— o*er  her  the  myrtle  Bhoweri 

Its  leares,  by  soft  winds  fanu'd ; 
She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers — 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thns,  they  rest  who  play'd 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  Toices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 

Around  one  parent-knee  I 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 

And  cheer'd  with  songs  the  hearth — 
Alas !  for  loTe,  if  tkou  wert  all, 

And  naught  beyond,  oh  earth  I 


THE  TREASURES   OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-oares  and  eells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  T 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-eolor'd  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of  and  in  ti^. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more !    What  wealth  untold. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies. 

Sweep  o*er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  I 

Earth  claims  not  these  again  I 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !    Thy  wayes  have  roll'd 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  fiU'd  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry! 
D%sli  o'er  them.  Ocean  I  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  I 

Yet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle  thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  I 

Qive  back  the  true  and  brave  t 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely!    Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ; 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song  I 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 

But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  £ow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown  I 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead  I 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  firom  thee  I— 

Restore  the  dead,  thou  8aa  I 
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THE   stranger's   HEART. 

The  stranger's  heart !  oh  I  wound  it  not ! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree, 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think*st  the  Tine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eayes ; 
To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone — 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

Thou  think'st  thy  children's  laughing  play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day ; — 
Then  are  the  stranger's  thoughts  oppress'd — 
His  mother's  Toice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it  sweet,  when  friend  with  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
Far,  far  are  those  who  pray*d  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land — 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
Oh  1  midst  them  all,  when  blest  thou  art, 
Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart. 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

**  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle  boughs  ?" 
— "Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!'* 

"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ? 
Or  midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze. 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ?" 

— "Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  ? — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine. 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  Uie  coral  strand  ? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother !  that  better  land  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  I 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  loiiga  of  Joy; 
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Breams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fkir — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom ; 
Far  beyond  the  clouds,  and  bevond  the  tomb, 
— ^It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child !" 


THE  HOUR  01*  DEATH. 

Leayes  haye  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eye  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  yoice  of  prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  earth. 

• 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feyerish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  o'erwhelndng  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  aU  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee — ^but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen*d  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leayes  haye  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain^ 
Bui  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  7 

Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  yiolets  lie  ? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  ?-^ 
They  haye  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home ; 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leayes  haye  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasona  for  thine  own,  0  Death  t 
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THE   HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  the/  stand, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound. 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light  I 
There  woman's  yoice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  I 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  I 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  I 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eayes.  . 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England ! 

Long>  long  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall  I 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  I 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRATER. 

Child,  amid  the  flowers  at  play. 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  ere 
Call'd  thy  harvest  work  to  leave, 
Pray,  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be— 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  1 
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Trayeller,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  I 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ; 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  Uie  knee ! 


BRING  FLOWERS. 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board. 

To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  pour'd : 

Bring  flowers !  they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale : 

Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale ; 

And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose, 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  vroods  to  tell ; 

Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky. 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye : 

They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours. 

And  the  dream  of  his  jouiix — ^bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers  I 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth, 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth ; 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers,  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride  I 

Bring  floweni,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst. 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed  I 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 

They  are  love's  last  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers  i 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer — 

They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  ! 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part ; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 

They  break  forth  in  glory — ^bring  flowers,  bright  flowers ! 
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EYENINQ  PRATER  AT  A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

**  Now.  In  thr  youth,  beeeedi  of  IHbi 

Who  nTeth,  apbnidlnir  not, 
That  hU  Usht  in  ttaj  heart  Moraia  not  dfaOf 

And  hiB  lore  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  Qod,  In  the  darkeet  of  dayi,  will  be 
OreenneM^  and  beaaty,  and  ftmgth  to  thoe." 

BOLBAXD  BAKTOK. 

Hush !  His  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  ehede 

A  faiDt  and  starry  radianoe  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness  down  on  fair  young  heads, 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  oare. 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  night,  in  prayer. 

Qaze  on — 'tis  loTely ! — childhood's  lip  and  cheek. 

Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought- 
Gaze — yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek. 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? 
Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 
What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity  I 

0  joyous  creatures !  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leayes,  at  set  of  son — 

Lift  up  your  hearts !  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breast  the  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spirits  yisiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 

Yet  in  those  flute-like  Toices,  mingling  low, 

Is  woman's  tenderness — ^how  soon  her  wo  1 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 
And  sumless  riches,  fVom  affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds— a  wasted  shower  I 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay. 
And  to  bewail  that  worship^therefore  pray  I 

Her  lot  is  on  you — to  be  found  untired, 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  Tain ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 

And,  oh  I  to  love  through  all  things — therefore  praj  I 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  Tesper-;time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silrery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime. 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight  t 

Earth  will  forsake — Oh  1  happy  to  have  given 

The  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Hearen. 
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HTMN  OF  THE  VAUDOIS   MOUNTAINEERS  IN  TIBiES  OF 

PERSECUTION. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God  for  tha  moimtaLiiul'' 

nowm's  Book  of  the  Seuimt. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  blesg  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge, 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  i 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  neyer  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky : 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

For  the  dark  resounding  cayems, 

Where  thy  still,  small  yoice  is  heard ; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests. 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirr'd ; 
For  the  storms,  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we,  for  thy  communion. 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God. 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  cayes ; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 
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NATHAN   DRAKE,  1766—1836. 

Dr.  Nathan  Drake,  the  disUngnishcd  esMyift,  was  bom  in  Uie  citj  of  Yorki 
on  the  15lh  uf  January,  1766,  and,  after  completing  bis  collegiate  and  pn^e** 
eional  education  at  the  Unircrsity  of  Edinburgh,  finally  settled  at  IIadlei^>  in 
the  county  of  Sufi'olk,  in  1792,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  for  forty-foar 
years.  In  1S07,  ho  married  Miss  Rose,  of  Brenttenham,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  be 
had  scvenil  children,  three  of  whom  died  young.  He  himself  departed  this  life, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1836,  in  his  serenty-flrst  year. 

As  a  medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Drake  was  deserredly  respected  and  esteemed 
by  his  professional  brethren  for  his  courtesy  and  skill ;  and  yet  more  endeared  to 
all  whom  he  attended  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  unaffected  kindneM 
of  his  heart.  *'  It  may  be  said  of  him,"  remarks  a  contemporary,^  **  with  perfect 
truth,  that,  in  a  professional  and  literary  career  of  near  half  a  century,  amid  sll 
the  turmoils  of  mere  party  strife  and  contentious  rivalry,  he  so  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  as  never  to  have  lost,  by  pstrangoment,  a  single  friend,  or  made 
one  enemy." 

But  it  is  with  the  literary  character  of  Dr.  Drake  that  we  hare  mainly  to  do  in 
this  work ;  and  here  I  must  express  my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
great  entertainment  and  the  valuable  instruction  his  writings  afforded  me  in  years 
lon^  gone  by.  Indeed,  if  I  were  called  to  name  the  writer  in  the  lighter  walks 
of  Engliiih  literature  who,  by  his  essays  and  ingenious  illustrations  of  our  stand- 
ard authors,  is  most  calculated  to  refine  the  taste  and  to  excite  an  ardent  thirst 
for  reading  and  literary  pursuits,  I  should  name  Dr.  Nathan  Drake.'  His  "Lite- 
rary Hours,"  in  three  volumes,  contain  a  scries  of  most  instructive  papers  upon 
vuriuus  authors  and  subjects  of  a  literary  character;  while  his  ''Essays  on  the 
*  Taller,'  *  Guardian,'  *  Spectator,' '  Rambler,'  and  'Idler,'"  embody  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information,  such  as  can  nowhere  else,  to  my  knowledge, 
be  found  in  our  language.  Another  of  his  valuable  works  is  entitled  "Shaks- 
peare  ond  his  Times:"  this  includes  a  biography  of  the  poet;  criticisms  on  his 
genius ;  a  new  chronology  of  his  plays ;  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  man- 
ners, customs,  amusements,  superstitions,  poetry,  and  elegant  literature  of  thai 
age.  His  "Winter  Nights,"  in  two  volumes;  "Evenings  in  Autumn,"  two  vo- 
luraos ;  and  "  Mornings  in  Spring,"  two  volumes,  contain  essays  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character — critical,  narrative,  biographical,  and  descriptive.  They  are  pleas- 
ing and  elegant  in  their  style,  and  evince  great  delicacy  and  discrimination  of 
taste,  unvarying  kindness  of  heart,  and  purity  of  moral  feeling.  In  all  his  criti- 
cisms, he  seemed  to  look  chiefly  at  what  was  beautiful  or  pleasing,  deeming  it 
quite  as  much  the  province  of  the  critic  to  hold  up  the  beauties  of  an  author  for 

>  "  npntleraan's  Mnini«ine*'  for  Anpist,  IRSW,  p.  21ft. 

>  Since  wriUnK  the  above,  I  have  be«n  iilenwd  to  have  my  oniniou  confirmed  hy  a  fine 
iirholar  and  nn  1ntiT»»*{Iiic  writer.  Say.-i  nillles  in  hiji  "Litomnr  VotoTan." — **Jn  18(XIi,  I  got 
a  1iri<ht  new  book,  frt>tih  from  tho  preiv  in  thoM  dayis  on  which  1  atlll  reflect  with  nlouiun, 
uaincly,  Drake's  *  Literary  Hour*.'  It  bonuno  mv  favorite  mmpAnlttn  for  yean  afterward, 
and  it  wa.«  thin  work,  more  than  all  others,  which  at  that  early  age  fixed  my  affectkyns  on 
literary  pursultj." 
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imitation  and  admiration,  as  to  detect  his  faults  and  expose  Ihem  for  censure. 
Indeed,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man,  Dr.  Drake  was  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
cudor  personified;  and  no  one  can  read  his  eminently  instructiTe  wriUngs  with- 
out feeling  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  mind  pure,  benevolenty  and  weU- 
Mored,  and  distinguished  for  its  refined  and  delicate  taste. 


THE   MORAL  TENDENCY  OF  ADDISON's  WRITINGS. 

The  great  object  which  Addison  ever  steadily  held  in  view,  and 
to  which  his  style,  his  criticism,  his  humor  and  imagination  are 
alite  subservient,  was  the  increase  of  religious,  moral,  and  social 
virtue.  Perhaps  to  the  writings  of  no  individual,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  if  we  except  the  result  of  inspiration,  have  morality  and 
rational  piety  been  more  indebted  than  to  those  which  form  the 
periodical  labors  of  our  author. 

That  he  was  enabled  to  effect  so  much  improvement,  and  to 
acquire  a  kind  of  moral  dominion  over  his  countrymen,  must  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  suavity  of  disposition  and  good- 
ness of  heart  so  visible  throughout  all  his  compositions,  and  which 
give  to  his  reproof  and  censure,  his  precepts  and  admonitions^  the 
air  of  parental  aftection  and  monitory  kindness. 

Upon  this  principle  arc  all  the  moral  and  critical  essays  of  our 
author  conducted,  whether  they  assume  the  severer  features  of  pre- 
ceptive wisdom,  or  beam  with  the  smiles  of  gayety  and  humor.  He 
has  consequently  reprobated  in  strong  terms  that  spirit  of  de&ma- 
tion  and  revenge,  of  recrimination  and  abuse,  which  sullies  and  de- 
stroys all  the  beneficial  effect  of  satire,  and  converts  the  man  who 
has  recourse  to  such  weapons  into  little  better  than  an  assassin. 

With  equal  consistency  and  propriety  he  exposes  that  felse  zeal 
which,  whether  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  politics,  hesitates  not  to 
employ  the  basest  means  for  the  supposed  sanctity  or  importance 
of  the  end  in  view.  The  two  papers  that  he  has  written  on  these 
Bubjects*  exhibit  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  good  sense  and 
purity  of  principle,  in  a  full  and  very  striking  light.  Without  a 
certain  species  of  enthusiasm  or  zeal,  indeed,  it  is  probable  nothing 
great  or  good  can  be  effected  in  society ;  but  when  this  passes  be- 
yond due  bounds,  owing  either  to  vicious  motives  or  a  mistaken 
sense  of  virtue,  it  is  productive  of  great  and  incalculable  mischief. 
'*  I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,"  says  our  amiable 
author,  "  and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing 
morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  when  I 
find  the  instruments  he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys 
and  dungeons ;  when  he  imprisons  men's  persons^  confiscates  their 
estates,  ruins  their  families,  and  bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I 


t  "  Spectator,**  rol.  iii.  No.  ISA,  and  rol  tU.  No.  607. 
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cannot  stick  to  pronounce  of  8uch  a  one  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  yain^  and  his  religion 
unprofitable."  * 

On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,  and  on  the  duties  incom- 
bcnt  on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  the  precepts  of  otur  author 
are  numerous,  just,  and  cogent,  and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  in- 
sinuating style  and  manner  which  have  rendered  him  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  possessed.  The 
imagery  by  which  he  indicates  the  efiect  and  force  of  education  is 
singularly  happy  and  appropriate ;  the  hint  is  taken  from  Aristotle, 
who  affirms,  that  in  a  block  of  marble,  the  statue  which  the  sculptor 
ultimately  produces  is  merely  concealed,  and  that  the  efifcct  of  his 
art  is  only  to  remove  the  surrounding  matter  which  hides  the  beau- 
teous figure  from  the  view.  "What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,"  says  Addison,  "  education  is  to  a  human  soul.  We  see  it 
sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped ;  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and 
but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man 
appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features;  sometimes  we  find 
the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy;  but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishings."  a        *         *        * 

The  sweetness  and  placidifi^  of  Addison's  disposition  happily  led 
him  to  expatiate  on  topics  intimately  connected  with,  and  productive 
of,  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind  of  which  he  himself  exhibited  so 
delightful  an  example.  Ilence  his  essays  on  "  Contentment^"  on 
"  Cheerfulness,"  and  on  "  Hope,"  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  pleasing  of  his  productions. 

He  well  knew  that  the  best  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  human  life 
were  regulated  desires  and  subdued  expectations;  and  that  he  would 
be  little  liable  to  disappointment,  and  most  able  to  bear  np  under 
affliction,  who  looked  forward  not  to  tliis,  but  to  a  future  life  for 
what  is  usually  called  happiness,  "  The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  in 
this  world,"  he  observes,  "  is  contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing 
higher,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and  disappointment. 
A  man  should  direct  all  his  studies  and  endeavors  at  making  him- 
self easy  now  and  happy  hcreafber :"'  a  truth  which  cannot  oe  too 
strongly  or  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  and  to  which,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  upon  the  same  subject,  in  my 
observations  on  Steele,  I  am  now  willing  to  add  the  authority  and 
experience  of  Addison. 

"  For,  trust  me,  one  proteetini;  shed, 
And  nightly  peace,  and  daily  bread, 
Is  all  that  life  can  gtre." — LAiroHORVE. 

Another  very  consolatory  resource  under  adversity,  and  which 
might  often  reconcile  us  to  apparent  evils,  has  been  very  properly 
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brought  forward  by  our  author  as  a  powerful  motive  to  contentment. 
^PoBsiblj/'  sajs  he,  ''what  we  now  look  upon  as  the  greatest  mis- 
forttme,  is  not  really  such  in  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  question 
Doi  hut  our  souls  in  a  separate  state  will  look  back  on  their  lives  in 
quite  another  view  than  what  they  had  of  them  in  the  body ;  and 
diat  what  they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  disi^ppointmenta, 
will  very  often  appear  to  have  been  escapes  and  blessings." 

The  essays  on  ''  Cheerfulness''  ^  present  us  with  a  most  pleasing 
Tiew  of  the  author's  habitual  temper  of  mind,  and  are  written  with 
great  perspicuity  of  argument,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  persua- 
flive  eloquence.  The  definitions  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  with 
which  the  first  essay  opens,  are  uncommonly  just  and  beautiful. 
''  Mirth,''  says  he,  ''  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and 
permanent.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through 
a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps 
np  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity."  He  considers  cheerfulness  in  three  points  of 
view — OS  it  regards  ourselves,  or  those  we  converse  with^  or  the 
Author  of  our  being ;  and  affirms  that  nothing  but  guilt  or  in- 
fidelity ought  reasonably  to  deprive  us  of  its  blessings.  He  details 
its  salutary  effects  both  upon  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind, 
delivers  observations  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  rendering 
creation  in  all  its  parts  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  this  de- 
sirable state,  and  concludes  by  recommending  a  taste  for  natural 
history,  and  by  inculcating  a  religious  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Creator  of  aU  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  ''  The  cheerfulness  of 
heart,"  he  observes,  "  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey  of 
nature's  works  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  praise  and  thanksgiving  that 
is  filled  with  such  secret  gladness.  A  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  conse- 
crates every  field  and  wpod,  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning 
or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams  of  joy 
which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions^ 
into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happiness." 

The  pteti/  of  Addison  was  founded  on  a  clear  and  rational  view 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  in  the  "  Spectator"  more  especially,  he  has  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  and  illustrating  the  great  and  momentous 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  essays  on  "  the  Su- 
pi-eme  Being,"*  on  the  "Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,""  and  on  the 
**  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"*  exhibit  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  a  manner  at  once  sublime  and  philosophic.     I  consider. 

»  "  Spectator,"  Nw.  3R1 .  G<^7,  r^93.  «  T\>vU  No.  531. , 
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indeed,  the  paper  on  '^  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience"  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  impressive,  and  instructive  pieces  of  compoutiaa 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  moralist.^ 

Of  the  literary  character  of  Addison^  the  preceding  essays  have 
attempted  to  delineate  the  leading  features,  and  will;  it  is  probable, 
impress  upoQ  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  high  idea  of  its  excel- 
lence and  utility.  To  him,  in  the  first  place,  may  we  ascribe  the 
formation  of  a  style  truly  classical  and  pure,  whose  simplicity  and 
grace  have  not  yet  been  surpassed,  and  which,  presenting  a  model 
of  unprecedented  elegance,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  general  and 
increasing  attention  to  the  beauty  and  liarmony  of  composition. 

Uis  criti4:al powers  were  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  and  inform 
the  public  mind;  to  teach  the  general  principles  by  which  excellence 
may  be  attained ;  and,  above  all,  to  infuse  a  relish  for  the  noblest 
productions  of  taste  and  genius. 

In  humor  J  no  man  in  this  country,  save  Shakspearc,  has  excelled 
him ;  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  an  almost  intuitive  discrimination 
of  what  was  ludicrous  and  characteristic  in  each  individual,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  happy  facility  in  so  tinting  and  grouping 
his  paintings  that,  while  he  never  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature, 
the  result  was  alike  rich  in  comic  eifect,  in  warmth  of  coloring,  and 
in  originality  of  design. 

Though  his  jyoetry,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  energies  of  fancy,  the  tales,  visions,  and  allegories  dispersed 
through  his  periodical  writings  make  abundant  recompense  for  the 
defect,  and  very  amply  prove  that,  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  these  exquisite  pieces,  no  talent  of  the  genuine  bard,  except  that 
of  versification,  lay  donnant  or  unemployed. 

It  is,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcendent  praise  of  Addi- 
son, that  he  steadily  and  uniformly,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  exerted  these  great  qualities  in  teaching  and  disseminating  a 
love  for  morality  and  religion.  He  it  was  who,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  divine  Socrates,  first  stripped  philosophy  in  this  island 
of  her  scholastic  garb,  and  bade  her,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  el^ant 
simplicity,  allure  and  eharm  the  multitude.  He  saw  his  oountry- 
men  become  better  as  they  became  wiser ;  he  saw  them,  through 
his  instructions,  feel  and  own  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  virtue ; 
and  for  this  we  may  afiirm,  posterity,  however  distant  or  refined, 
shall  revere  and  bless  his  memory. 

CHARACTER  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

I^et  us  now  recapitulate  the  various  channels  into  which  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Johnson  were  directed. 

As  a  I\)et  he  cannot  claim  a  station  in  the  first  rank.     He  is  a 

*  See  **Compendiam  oC  EnglMi  Utentur*,**  p.  881. 
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disciple  of  Pope;  all  that  strong  sentiint'nt,  in  nervous  language 
and  harmonious  metro  can  effect,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
We  may  further  affirm  that  his  "  London,"  his  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  his  "  Prologue  on  the  Opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre," 
and  his  "  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Levet,"  will  never  die. 

To  exoellenoe  as  a  Bibliographer  he  had  many  pretensions; 
strength  of  memory,  an  insatiable  love  of  books,  and  a  most  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  acquiring  an  intimacy  with  their  contents. 
What  he  has  produced  in  this  department  is  not  of  much  extent^ 
but  it  is  well  performed. 

His  merits  as  a  Biographer  are  so  prominent  as  to  be  beyond  all 
dispute.  His  Lives  of  Savage,  of  Cowley,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope 
are  masterpieces,  which,  in  many  respects,  can  fear  no  rivalry.  An 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  skilful 
introduction  of  moral  and  monitory  precept,  combine  to  render 
many  of  his  productions  under  this  head  unspeakably  valuable  to 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  how* 
ever,  that  they  are  occasionally  deformed  by  his  prejudices,  his  aver- 
sions, and  his  constitutional  gloom. 

In  his  character  as  an  Essay  vsl,  though  essentially  different  in 
mode  from,  he  ranks  next  in  value  to,  Addison.  He  lashes  the 
vices  rather  than  ridicules  the  follies  of  mankind ;  and  his  wit  and 
humor  are,  by  no  means,  so  delicate  and  finely  shaded  as  those  of 
his  predecessor.  In  force,  in  dignity,  in  splendor  of  eloquence ;  in 
correctness  of  style,  melody  of  cadence,  and  rotundity  of  period ; 
in  precision  of  argument  and  perspicuity  of  inference,  he  is  much 
superior  to  the  author  of -the  "  Spectator;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  yield  the  palm  in  ease  and  sweetness,  in  simplicity  and 
vivacity.  The  three  great  faults,  indeed,  of  Johnson  as  an  essay- 
ist, are,  a  style  too  uniformly  labored  and  majestic  for  the  purposes 
of  a,  popular  essay,  a  want  of  variety  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and, 
in  his  survey  of  human  life,  a  tone  too  gloomy  and  austere,  too 
querulous  and  desponding.  The  "  Rambler"  is,  however,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  a  work  that,  in  vigor  of  execution  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  utility,  will  not  easily  be  paralleled ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  vast  treasury  of  moral  precept  and  ethic  instruction. 

The  reputation  of  Johnson  as  a  Philologer  appears  to  be  some- 
what on  the  decline.  The  attention  which  has  been  lately  paid  to 
lexicography  has  laid  open  many  omissions  and  defects  in  his  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  it  should  be  considered  that  a  work  of  this  kind  must 
uccossarily  be  defective ;  and  that  with  our  author  rests  the  solo 
merit  of  having  chalked  out  a  plan,  which,  if  not  filled  up  by  his 
own  execution,  must,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  be  closely 
followed  by  his  omulators,  to  attain  the  perfection  at  which  he 
aimed. 

When  we  consider  Johnson  under  the  appellation  of  a  Novelist y 
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it  18  impossible  not  to  regret  that  "  Basaelas"  is  the  only  wwk  <m 
which  lie  can  properly  found  a  claim  to  the  title.  Yet  we  miut  add 
that,  if  in  beauty  of  imagery,  sublimity  of  sentiment^  and  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  ibis 
philosophic  tale,  it  is  obligatory  on  us  to  confess  that  it  is  greatly 
deficient  in  two  essential  qualifications  of  a  legitimate  novel,  plot 
and  incident.  "  llassclas,"  indeed,  is  merely  the  vehicle  of  the 
author's  opinions  on  human  life,  and  which,  wo  are  sorry  to  remark, 
partake  of  the  same  gloom  which  darkens  the  pages  of  the  '^  Ram- 
bler." 

A  very  few  lines  will  sketch  our  author's  pretensions  to  the  honors 
of  a  Commentator.  The  plan  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  has  been 
much  and  justly  admired ;  and  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  its 
excellence  than  that  every  subsequent  annotator  has  pursued  the 
path  which  he  had  laid  open.  He  was  himself,  however,  too  indo- 
lent, and  too  deficient  in  the  very  line  of  reading  which  he  had 
recommended  for  the  illustration  of  his  bard,  to  carry  his  own  in- 
Htructions  into  effect ;  his  edition,  therefore,  though  it  has  been  the 
pan»nt  of  the  best  tliat  we  possess,  is  now  of  little  value. 

Not  much,  1  am  afraid,  can  bo  said  in  favor  of  our  author  as  a 
Politician.  lie  was  at  one  time  a  most  furious  Jacobite,  and  his 
tenets  at  all  times,  with  regard  to  legislation,  were  vehement,  con- 
fined, and  partial ;  so  arbitrary,  indeed,  as  to  be  frequently  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  Ho  was,  however, 
a  high-fiown  Tory  on  principle ;  and  his  political  pamphlets,  though 
deficient  in  candor,  display  considerable  subtlety  in  point  of  argu- 
ment, and  much  energy  and  perspicuity  of  style. 

With  a  few  deductions  for  prejudices  which  he  had  early  imbibed, 
his  merits  as  a  Ihurist  will  appear  great  and  unclouded.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  analyze  and  compare  men,  manners,  and  modes  of  life ; 
and  his  volume  is  at  once  elegant,  philosophic,  and  ingenious. 

That  he  is  entitled,  in  the  most  honorable  sense  of  the  term,  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Critic^  thase  who  sliall  merely  peruse  his  Pre- 
face to  Shakspeare,  and  his  Lives  of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope, 
will  not  probably  deny.  Since  the  days  of  Quintilian,  indeed,  no 
better  specimens  of  criticism  than  these  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  How  highly  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that,  prosecuting  the 
study  of  his  '^  Lives,"  we  find  the  residue  for  the  most  part  tinc- 
tured and  deformed  by  relentless  prejudices ;  by  party-zeal  and  un- 
feeling dogmatism;  by  a  spirit  systematically  hastilo  to  received 
opinion,  and  unfriendly  to  contemporary  merit.  With  all  these  de- 
flects, how(!ver,  and  they  are  strikingly  prominent,  great  has  been 
the  benefit  derived  to  elegant  literature  from  the  publication  of  his 
"  Critical  Biography."  It  has  established  an  era  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters )  it  has  set  an  example  in  this  country,  which  has  been 
assiduously  followed,  of  rc»cording  the  events  attendant  on  the  lives, 
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the  studies,  and  publications  of  literary  men ;  and  it  has  given  birth 
to  a  widely-extending  taste  for  critical  disquisitions. 

From  the  usual  tenor  of  his  style,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
our  great  moralist  would  excel  as  an  Eputolanry  Writer,  The  let- 
ters of  Johnson,  however,  though  sometimes  not  entirely  firee  from 
his  customary  elaboration,  arc,  in  general,  graceful,  easy,  and  per- 
spicuous. They  fully  develop  the  character  of  the  man ;  some  are 
gloomy,  some  pathetic  and  beautifully  moral ;  others  lively,  domes- 
tie,  and  interesting.  If  they  cannot  be  said  to  rival  the  letters  of 
Cowper,  yet  will  they  still  take  their  station  among  the  best  episto- 
hiy  ooUections  in  our  language. 

The  opinions  and  principles  of  the  doctor  as  a  Theologian  are 
chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his  conversation,  as  preserved  by  Mr. 
BoBwell,  and  from  his  prayers.  He  appears  from  these  to  have 
been  a  zealous  High-churchman,  with  a  strong  bias  toward  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  His  piety  and  devotion  were  warm 
and  sincere ;  and  his  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  altogether 
plain^  simple,  and  unadorned,  teach  us  that  his  faith,  his  humility^ 
and  gratitude  were  great.  From  an  ardent  desire  of  further  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  he  was  solicitous  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.  His 
anxiety  on  this  subject  rendered  him  superstitious,  though  not  cre- 
dulous; for  he  was,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  minute  and 
cautious  in  examining  the  supposed  proofs,  and  was,  more  than 
once,  instrumental  in  detecting  their  fallacy,  and  exposing  the  arts 
of  imposture.  To  many  of  his  Sermons  much  praise  is  due  for 
their  perspicuity  of  style,  their  felicity  of  illustration,  and  their  sound 
practical  morality. 

We  may,  indeed,  close  this  summary  with  the  affirmation  that,  if 
Addison  be  excepted,  no  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be 
said  to  have  contributed  so  highly,  so  copiously,  and  so  permanently^ 
to  the  improvement  of  our  literature  and  language  as  Johnson. 
Whether  considered  as  a  Biographer,  an  Essayist,  a  Lexicographer, 
or  a  Critic,  he  is  alike  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and 
of  mankind. 


SIR  EGERTON  BRYDGES,  1762—1887. 

Bakvbl  Eokrtoh  Brtdokb,  the  diitingnithed  antiqaaTy  in  English  Liteimtare, 
WM  the  ion  of  Edwtrd  Brydges,  Esq.,  of  Wootton  Coart,  in  Kent,  and  was  bom 
at  that  place  on  the  80th  of  November,  1702.  After  the  nsual  preparatory  stadies, 
ke  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  October,  1780,  with  the  character  of  a 
food  classical  scholar,  who  excelled  in  the  composition  of  Latin  as  well  as  Eng* 
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lish  poetry.  But  he  attended  rery  little  to  the  refoUr  stadios  of  fhe  mdraii^f 
abandoning  himself  to  the  laxurioua  esgoyment  of  Engliih  poetiy  and  beUci- 
lettrefi.  lie  therefore  left  Cambridge  without  a  degree,  and  in  the  inninur  of 
17152  entered  the  Middle  Temple.  In  November,  1787,  he  wee  celled  to  tbeter; 
but,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  never  had  sufficient  peneferuM 
to  iq)ply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1786,  he  took  a  houae  in  London,  where  he  rendad 
four  years,  when  he  purchaned  Denton,  an  estate  near  hia  native  place  in  Ken^ 
and  removed  thither.  This  was  the  beginning  of  great  and  protracted  pecuniaxy 
embarrassments,  which  attended  him  through  life.  He  had  no  knowledge  what* 
ever  of  business  or  of  managing  an  estate;  expended  many  thousand  poondiin 
repairs  and  improvements  which  brought  him  no  return ;  and  waa  cheated  by 
those  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs.  So  early  did  those 
embarrassments  commence  which  imbittored  his  latter  days.^ 

In  1790,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos,  he  preferred  a  claim  to 
the  barony  of  Chandos,  alleging  his  descent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  first 
Brydgcs,  who  bore  that  title.  The  consideration  of  this  claim  was  long  procras- 
tinated, but  at  length,  in  June,  1803,  the  House  of  Peers  pronounced  its  decision, 
"  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  out  his  claim  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Baron 
Chandos."  This  decision  had  a  very  unhappy  influence  upon  him  through  life, 
and  his  disappointment,  chagrin,  and  querulousness  appeared,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  most  of  his  subsequent  publications.  In  1810,  he  removed  from  Den- 
ton to  his  son's  house  at  Loo  Priory,  near  Canterbury,  and  in  1812  obtained  a 
scat  in  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  procuring  some  important 
improvemont  in  the  law  of  copyright.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament 
in  1818,  he  withdrew  to  the  continent,  in  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  ember- 
rnssiucnts,  and  reaidod  in  Paris  and  Italy,  but  mostly  at  or  near  Geneva.  Here 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  writing  and  editing  books,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Campagne  Gross  Jean,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1857, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.'  Sir  Kgerton  was  twice  married;  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters;  by  the  second,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

To  no  author  of  the  present  century  is  English  literature  more  deeply  indebted 

*  In  hii*  "  Autobineraphy,*'  h«  «ajfi,  "Mj  tbonpht*  were  always  on  my  books,  and  amonf 
Tli^ioiifl.  I  liiivo  nil  Bvei>luii  to  ncn»untti,  and  D<>thing  but  the  moat  prejiiitiiiji;  neeeailty  oi»ula 
iniliico  me  to  I'xuiniiKf  tlieni.  An  agent  men  flndd  oat  thJf^  and  step  by  flep  ffoe*  cm  ftom 
rtihliin^r  to  rulibin^.  till  DDthini;  will  patlKfy  hiM  raj>arity  or  his  appetite.  The  difflenlty  <rf^tha 
tar-'k  Hn'iunulntes  from  dsy  u^  day.  and  who  that  (dirinks  fh>m  examining  a  mouth's  aeeounta 
will  nntli.Ttiikr  t/i  cxiiinine  thoH!  of  a  year?    1  could  not  tdft  bUIs,  cant  up  anoountji,  examine 

{)rlro.4.  mid  nmko  haripunfi.  There  wais  therefore,  every  kind  of  mlsmanafrement,  and  I  soiHi 
Kt-nnxe  invuh'iNl.  «  *  «  ]  lived  at  a  rant  exjx^nw,  without  the  iimallo(4  managmnent;  iliy 
houite  wait  nuiuenins,  though  not  fiir  riiow ;  my  butcher's  weeklv  bill  amounted  to  a  smn  that 
would  HpiK>ar  iiu^nniiblo :  ami  my  bones  ate  up  the  produce  of  all  my  mcadowrt  and  oat-flelda 
I  know  not  what  my  income  was,  but  no  doubt  my  expouditure  exceeded  it  lij  many  thoo- 
sandK.    I  kept  very  im|>vrf«'ot  accountti.  and  every  one  cheated  me.*' 

ft  <Jf  the  latter  period  of  hi-*  lifo  he  thus  wrltiw  in  bin  *•  Autobiography :"  "6k;Utude  is  no 
terror  to  me,  and  ko  fiir  therefore  I  am  liulependent  of  the  worid's  li^uiiem  I  keep  nj  own 
houni :  the  little  i(le<'p  I  t.tkv  in  by  dny ;  and  1  UtU  through  tlie  long  nighti  at  the  lamp.  Thai 
I  work  without  inti'miptinn  in  the  repoiie  of  prolhund  (cUnice.  Imarinatlon  supplies  the 
want  of  tlioM  material  objet-tti  whirh  are  Tented  in  the  mantle  of  darkneMU  Thos  entitenre 
Is  evfO  duli^thtfid  to  me  in  feeble  old  a^e,  and  in  the  miditt  of  sorrows,  privatfonii.  indigndttesy 
and  danii^ers.  Them  solemn  times  of  nljrht.  wbidi  others  lose  hi  rieep,  are  not  loMitto  ae} 
and  tha'i  I  odd  to  the  duratlou  of  liie  beyond  others  of  the  same  number  at  jtanS* 
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than  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  in  no  one  cmn  be  foond  finer  puaagea  of  just 
tbooffaty  genial  and  tasteful  critiozsm,  pure  and  ennobling  sentiment,  and  beauti- 
fU  and  eloqnent  writing.  The  branches  of  literature  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  were  poetry,  romance,  the  republication  of  old  English  poetry,  and  gene- 
alogy. It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  his  works ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal. 

His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Sonnets,  in  1785 :  some  of  these  possess 
great  merit,  particularly  one  on  Echo  and  Silence,  which  has  been  warmly  praised 
by  Wordsworth.  In  1792,  appeared  "Maryde  CliflFord,"  a  novel;  in  1798,  an- 
other, entitled  "Arthur  Fitz  Albini;"  and  in  1800,  "Theatrum  Poetarum  Angli- 
eanomm,"  being  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  a  work  under  the  same  title 
by  Edward  Philips,  nephew  of  Milton.  In  1805,  he  commenced  that  curious  and 
most  valuable  bibliographical  and  critical  work,  the  "  Censura  Literaria,''  which 
was  continued  to  the  year  1809,  and  forms  ten  volumes  octavo.i  In  1814,  he 
published  "Occasional  Poems;"  in  1818,  "Excerpta  Tudoriana,  or  Extracts  from 
Elizabethan  Literature;''  in  1821,  "Letters  from  the  Continent;"  in  1832,  "Lake 
of  Geneva,"  in  two  volumes ;  and  in  1834,  "  Imaginary  Biography,"  a  work  in 
which  tibe  literary  characters  of  many  English  scholars  are  drawn  with  great 
fidelity,  taste,  and  discrimination.  In  the  same  year  appeared  "  The  Autobiogra- 
phy, Times,  Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges."'  Ho  waa 
also  a  large  contributor  to  periodical  publications),  particularly  to  "  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  on  genealogy  and  antiquity.  Besides  these  works  he  edited  an 
edition  of  "Milton's  Poetical  Works,"  enriched  with  his  own  tasteful  and  dis- 
criminating remarks,  and  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  best  commentators, 
prefixed  with  a  life  of  the  great  poet.  This  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
edition  of  Milton. 

It  has  been  most  truthfully  remarked,  that  the  student  of  English  literature  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  '*  fur  valuable  acccFsions  to  our  know- 

■  Of  this  work,  ^ere  were  but  one  hundred  copies  print<Hl.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
Imtc  one  of  them,  and  conriiler  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  liookH  in  my 
library,  replete  with  sound  critid^mD  and  curious  infurmatiuc,  espodally  in  old  English  lite* 
rature. 

•  Of  this  remarkable  book,  a  writer  in  the  number  of  the  "  Qontleman'R  Maparinc"  for 
Marrh,  1835,  thuR  ppeaks :  "In  this  Ainfrular  work  there  ure  lofty  conreptionfl  enou^j^h  to  form 
a  poet,  and  m(»ral  wiHlom  enouirh  to  make  a  f^a^.  It  ii<  a  bo(.>k  that  to  \ye  H.«thnato«l  nui.«t  bo 
read  with  an  honest  and  true  heart:  much  munt  bo  fondven,  uid  much  overlooked:  >>tit 
after  all  that  is  oflenfilve  and  all  that  is  eccentric  ia  removed  from  the  oervice,  there  will  re* 
main  a  knowledfrc,  a  power,  a  filling,  and  a  perseverance  that  mu^t  inspire  refipect  and  admi* 
ration.  We  hcsjtate  not  to  fay  that  in  these  volumes  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  path 
safi^  that  are  to  lie  found  in  Englihh  proKo. 

**  Were  we  (which  Heaven  forbid  I)  to  educate  a  poet ;  were  wo  to  feed  him  with  the  cho'cewt 
boBey-trread,  which  in  royal  food;  to  in^ipirc  him  with  the  noblest  mntiment^  exprefiwd  in 
the  most  masterly  and  harmonious  language,  we  should  send  him  into  the  woods,  and  by  tb«» 
dounding  waters,  with  thoM  very  books  which  Sir  Egerton  so  wiMly  edited."  Again,  the 
raxne  channing  critio  remarks  u|)on  tlie  Htudious  habitn  of  our  be^t  poet.*) — ^*^  Look  at  all  our 
great  poets,  and  see  the  means  which  they  took  to  obtain  immortality.  How  laborious  their 
stodiM,  how  large  their  materiabt,  how  extensive  their  eruditiuu,  how  vigorous  their  efforts, 
and  how  deep  and  majestic  their  repoMi  The  example  of  Milton  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
he  wrote  grsmmars,  and  compiled  dictionaries,  and  taught  olmtinate  little  urchins,  and  con- 
stmcted  treatides  of  fidth,  and  worried  Hall,  and  aburcd  Usher,  and  pelted  ^maKins  into 
Sweden,  and  pelted  him  out  again ;  and  then  took  wing,  and  marcd  away  into  Paradijie. 
Pope,  Butler,  Aken9i<Je,  Gray,  were  all  men  of  great  reading  and  8tu<ly,  independent  of  their 
poetry.  So  it  is  down  to  i>cott  and  Southey,  and  so  va\XRt  ever  tie.  Beautiful  as  \a  the  poetry 
of  Goldsmith,  it  would  be  atill  more  gratifying  to  the  reader,  if  his  knowledge  had  been  more 
padbet,  and  hin  reasoning  more  orderly  and  acctirate.^ 
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ledgo  of  oar  earliest  writers — ror  fine  and  jut  tnini  of  poetieal  <gitM» 
for  some  toacbing  and  elegant  poetry,  and  for  »  few  ingenloiu  telet  of  Iflto.* 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  written  lo  much  himself,  and  who^  ai  Hiiaai 
time,  has  done  so  much  to  bring  forward  the  writinga  of  othera  to  hriBf  ovllhi 
hidden — to  revive  the  forgotten — and  to  honor  the  negkotod  bnt  to«o  ptSm> 
We  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  him,  too,  for  his  labon  of  lore  vpon  our  gnit 
Bpic ;  for  no  critic,  not  excepting  Addiaon  himself,  haa  had  »  mora  Joat  uppni^- 
tion  of  the  genius  of  Milton,  or  haa  criticised  him  with  tmer  tMto  or  aooite 
judgment* 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Sir  Walter  should  be  brought  to  llie 
bar  of  the  King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus^  and  execution  awarded 
upon  his  former  sentence.  He  was  accordingly  brought  up,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1G18,  though  taken  from  his  bed  under  the  affliction  of  an 
ague  fit.  Execution  was  accordingly  granted ;  and  he  was  delivered 
to  the  sheriffs  of  3Iiddlesex,  and  conveyed  to  the  Grate  House,  near 
the  Palace-yard.  His  heroism  did  not  forsake  him.  To  some,  who 
deplored  his  misfortunes,  ho  observed,  with  calmness,  that  "the 
world  itself  is  but  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  se- 
lected for  execution." 

On  Thursday,  October  29th,  he  was  conducted  to  the  scafibld,  iu 
Old  Palace-yard.  His  countenance  was  cheerful ;  and  he  said,  **  I 
desire  to  be  borne  withal,  for  this  is  the  third  day  of  my  feyer;  and 
if  I  shall  show  any  weakness,  I  beseech  you  to  attribute  it  to  my 
malady,  for  this  is  the  hour  in  which  it  was  wont  to  come.'^  He 
then  addressed  the  spectators  in  a  long  speech,  which  ended  thus  :— 

**  And  now  I  entreat  you  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  to  the  great 
God  of  Heaven,  whom  I  have  grievously  ofiended,  being  a  man  full 
of  all  vanity,  and  have  lived  a  sinful  liio,  in  all  sinful  callings — for 
I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea  captain,  and  a  courtier,  which 
are  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice — that  God  would  for;^ve  me, 
and  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  and  that  he  would  receive  me  into 
everlasting  life.  So  I  take  my  leave  of  you  all,  making  my  peace 
with  God." 

When  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  he  said,  '^  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  therefore  I  will  take  my  leave."  Having  asked 
the  executioner  to  show  him  the  axe,  which  the  executioner  hesi- 
tated to  do,  he  said,  "  I  prithee  let  me  see  it !  Dost  thon  think  I 
am  afraid  of  it  V  He  then  took  hold  of  it,  felt  the  edge,  and,  amil- 
ing,  said  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine ;  but  it  is  a  phy- 
sician for  all  evils."  He  forgave  the  executioner ;  and  being  asked 
which  way  he  would  lay  himself  on  the  block,  ho  answer^,  **  So 

'  Read  Edinburgh  ReTlow,  lis.  430,  and  Amwkan  Qwrtaflj,  zvL  4ft7. 
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the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies/'  At 
two  strokes  his  head  was  taken  off,  without  the  least  shrink  or  mo- 
tion of  his  body.         *        *        * 

If  there  were  no  other  blots  in  King  James's  reign,  Raleigh's 
death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable  to  every  generous  and  re- 
flecting mind.  When  I  consider  what  sort  of  talents  and  conduct 
covered  Cecil's  grave  with  wealth  and  honors,  while  those  of  Raleigh 
led  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  posterity  to  extinction  in  poverty 
and  ruin,  my  heart  bursts  with  indignation  and  horror ! 

Ealcigh's  mind  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  boldness, 
and  freedom  from  nice  scruples,  either  in  thought  or  action. 

He  possessed  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  in  such  ample 
degrees  that,  to  whichever  of  them  he  had  given  exclusive  or  un- 
proportionate  cultivation,  in  that  he  must  have  highly  excelled. 
There  are  so  many  beautiful  lines  in  the  poem  prefixed  to  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queene,"  beginning  "Methought  I  saw,"*  &c.,  that  it  is 
dear  he  was  capable  of  attaining  a  high  place  among  poetical 
writers. 

Bo  I  pronounce  Kaleigh  a  poet  ?  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  severe  criticism,  llaleigh,  in  his  better  days,  was  too  much 
occupied  in  action  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  a  poet;  which 
require  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation,  and  a  refinement  of  sensi- 
bility, such  as  intercoui-se  with  business  and  the  world  deadens. 
But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded,  tliat  his  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment gave  him  leisurc  for  meditation  more  than  enough.  It  has 
been  beautifully  said  by  Lovelace  that — 

**  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage," 

80  long  as  the  mind  is  free.  But  broken  spirits  and  indescribable 
injuries  and  misfortunes  do  not  agree  with  the  fervor  required  by 
the  muse.  Hope,  that  ''sings  of  promised  pleasure,"  comd  never 
visit  him  in  his  dreary  bondage ;  and  ambition,  whose  lights  had 
hitherto  led  him  through  difficulties  and  dangers  and  sufferings, 
must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one  whose  fetters  disabled 
him  to  follow  as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty, 
quiet,  and  freedom  might,  perhaps,  have  added,  by  the  contrast,  to 
the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation ;  and  he  might  rather 
prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labor  in  unravelling  the  dreary  and 
comfortless  records  of  perplexing  history  in  remote  ages  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

We  have  no  proof  that  llaleigh  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and 
creative  powers  of  Spenser ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  cultivation 
would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.  But  in  his 
poetry,  I  think  we  can  perceive  some  traits  of  attraA.4ion  and  excel- 

*  See  thifi  poem  in  "  Compendium  of  KngUsh  Liteniore.'* 
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lenec  which  perhaps  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  loss  diverBified  dun 
that  gifted  bard,  ho  would,  I  think,  have  sometimes  been  more 
forcible  and  sublime.  His  images  would  have  been  more  gigantic, 
and  his  reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  mental  attention 
keenly  bent  on  the  busy  state  of  existing  things  in  political  society, 
the  range  of  his  thought  had  been  lowered  down  to  practical  wis- 
dom :  but  other  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into  the 
ethereal  fields  of  fiction,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  which  inhabit 
those  upper  regions,  would  have  given  a  grasp  and  a  color  to  his 
conceptions  as  magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his  soul. 

His  *^  History  of  the  World"  proves  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  the  profundity  of  his  opinions :  and  this  written 
with  a  broken  spirit,  in  prison,  and  under  the  pinine  health  pro- 
duced by  close  air,  and  want  of  exercise  and  every  cheering  com- 
fort. How  grand  must  have  been  his  fiery  feelings  in  the  high 
hope  of  enterprise,  bounding  over  the  ocean,  and  with  new  worlds 
opening  before  him !  Well  might  Spenser  call  him  "  The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean." 

Kaleigh  was,  above  other  men,  one  who  had  a  head  to  design,  a 
heart  to  resolve,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
great  men  iu  every  department;  but,  taking  a  union  of  splendid 
qualities,  he  was  the  first  of  that  most  brilliant  and  heroic  epoch. 
He  was  not  a  poet  of  the  order  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  but  in 
what  other  gift  and  acquirement  was  he  not  first  ? 


JOHN   AULTON.* 

Of  this  "grcat^'st  of  great  men,"  the  private  traits  and  whole 
life  were  congenial  to  his  poetry.  Men  of  narrow  feeling  will  say 
that  his  politicxil  writings  contradict  this  congeniality.  His  politics 
were,  no  doubt,  violent  and  fierce ;  but  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that 
they  were  conscientious.  He  lived  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  pub- 
lic agitation,  when  all  the  principles  of  government  were  moved  to 
their  very  foundations,  and  when  there  was  a  general  desire  to  com- 
mence institutions  ih:  novo. 

His  gigantic  mind  gave  him  a  temper  that  spumed  at  all  authority. 
This  was  his  characteristic  through  life :  it  showed  itself  in  every 
thought  and  every  action,  both  public  and  private,  from  his  earliest 
youth  ]  exc^^pt  that  ho  did  not  appear  to  rebel  against  parental  au- 
thority :  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  his  mild  and  tender  ex- 
postulation to  his  father. 

His  great  poems  require  such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  as 


>  ^  We  renerate  Milton  m  a  man  of  geniui,  bat  still  more  m  a  man  of  Buuma&lmlty  and 
CbrlHtian  Tirtno;  whu  n>grardKd  geniiu  and  ijoetry  as  racred  gifts  imparted  to  him,  not  to 
amnne  men.  or  co  build  up  a  niptitatlnn,  but  that  be  might  quicken  and  oaU  Ibrtli  what 
tfreat  and  dirin*  in  his  fellow  creatnres.**— <?nA]nic(a< 
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to  l>e  almost  painfdl.  The  most  amazing  copiousness  of  learning  is 
sablim&ted  into  all  his  conceptions  and  descriptions.  His  learning 
never  oppressed  his  imagination;  and  his  imagination  never  ob- 
literated or  dimmed  his  learning :  but  even  these  would  not  have 
done,  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart  and  a  pure  and  lofty 
mind. 

That  mind  was  given  up  to  study  and  meditation  from  his  boy- 
hood till  his  death :  he  had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  life; 
he  was  all  spiritual.  But  he  loved  fame  enthusiastically,  and  was 
ready  to  engage  in  the  great  affairs  of  public  business ;  and  when 
he  did  engage,  performed  his  part  with  industry,  skill,  and  courage. 
Courage,  indeed,  mingled  in  a  prominent  degree  among  his  many 
other  mighty  and  splendid  qualities. 

Who  is  equal  to  analyze  a  mind  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  exquisite? 

I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  "was  his  characteristic;  and  he  was, 
above  all  other  men,  unyielding.  His  softer  sensibilities  were  rather 
reflective  than  instantaneous :  his  sentiments  came  from  his  imagi- 
nation, rather  than  his  imagination  from  his  sentiments. 

The  vast  fruits  of  his  mind  always  resulted  from  complex  in- 
gredients ;  though  they  were  so  amalgamated  that  with  him  they 
became  simple  in  their  effects.  It  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the 
processes  of  his  intellect.  We  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have 
been  without  study;  but  we  know  that  he  must  have  been  great 
under  any  circimistances,  though  his  greatness  might  have  been  of 
a  different  kind. 

He  made  whatever  he  gathered  from  others  his  own ;  he  only 
used  it  as  an  ingredient  for  his  own  combinations. 

His  earliest  study  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  writings :  they 
first  fod  his  fancy  with  the  imagery  of  eastern  poetry;  and  no- 
where could  he  have  found  so  sublime  a  nutriment.  But  what  is 
any  nutriment  to  him  who  cannot  taste,  digest,  and  be  nourished  ? 
It  depends  not  upon  the  force  and  excellence  of  what  is  conveyed ; 
but  upon  the  power  of  the  recipient :  it  is,  almost  all,  inborn  genius, 
though  it  may  be  under  the  influence  of  some  small  modification 
from  discipline. 

Superficial  minds,  affecting  the  tone  of  wisdom,  hold  out  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Muse  are  incompatible  with  serious  business.  Milton, 
the  greatest  of  poets,  affords  a  crushing  answer  to  this.  In  the 
flower  of  his  manhood,  and  through  middle  age,  he  was  a  statist, 
an  active  man  of  executive  affairs  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  His  controversial  writings,  both  in  politics  and 
divinity,  are  solid,  vigorous,  original,  and  practical;  and  yet  he 
could  return  at  last  to  the  highest  flights  of  the  Muse,  undamped 
and  undimmed. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  biography 
affords :  it  shows  what  various  and  dissimilar  powers  may  be  united 
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in  the  same  person,  and  what  a  grandeur  of  moral  prineqile  my 
actuate  the  human  heart ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  how  littk 
all  these  combined  talents  and  yirtues  can  secure  the  due  respeet 
and  regard  of  contemporaries.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  HihoD 
was  neglected  during  his  life,  and  that  his  unworldlymindodness  let 
the  meanest  of  the  people  mount  over  his  head.  He  lived  poor, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  obscurity,  firen  high  employments  in  the 
state  seem  to  have  obtained  him  no  luxuries,  and  fow  friends  or 
acquaintance :  no  brother  poets  flocked  round  him ;  none  praised 
him,  though  in  the  hubit  of  flattering  each  other. 

If  intellect  is  the  grand  glory  of  man,  Milton  stands  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  human  beings ;  above  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Tasso,  Spenser,  and  Shakspearo  I  To  the  hi^est  grandeur 
of  invention  upon  the  sublimest  subject,  he  unites  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  the  most  perfect  art.  Almost  all  other  poets 
sink  into  twinkling  stars  before  him.  What  has  issued  from  the 
French  school  of  poetry  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  inferior 
order  of  beings,  and  in  this  I  include  even  our  Diyden  and  Pope ; 
for  I  cannot  place  these  two  famous  men  among  the  greatest  poets : 
they  may  be  among  the  first  of  a  secondary  class. 

It  is  eiisy  to  select  fine  passages  from  minor  poetical  authors;  but 
a  great  poet  must  be  tried  by  his  entirety — ^by  the  uniform  texture 
of  his  web. 

Milton  has  a  language  of  his  own ;  I  may  say,  invented  by  him- 
self. It  is  somewhat  hard,  but  it  is  all  sinew :  it  is  not  vernacular, 
but  has  a  Latinized  cast,  which  requires  a  little  time  to  reconcile  a 
reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  convey  his  own  magnificent  ideas; 
its  very  leamedness  impresses  us  with  respect;  it  moves  with  a 
gigantic  step ;  it  does  not  flow,  like  Shakspeare's  style,  nor  dance, 
like  Spenser's.  Now  and  then  there  are  transpositions  somewhat 
alien  to  the  character  of  the  English  language,  which  is  not  well 
calcuUitcd  for  transposition ;  but  in  Milton  this  is  perhaps  a  merit, 
because  his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  sublime 
imagery,  which  require  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  contemplate 
them  over  and  over.  He  ought  never  to  be  read  rapidly :  his  is  a 
style  which  no  one  ought  to  imitate  till  he  is  endowed  with  a  soul 
like  Milton's.  His  ingredients  of  learning  are  so  worked  into  his 
original  thoughts,  that  they  form  a  part  of  them ;  they  are  never 
patches. 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

Bosweirs  summary  of  Johnson's  character  does  not  seem  to  mo 
very  well  done.  Johnson  was  a  moral  philosopher  and  a  oritie,  but 
had  little  fancy  and  no  imagination.  His  strength  lay  in  his  quick 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  the  ready  and  forcible  language  in 
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which  he  expressed  it.  His  opinions  were  the  result  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  not  of  invention ;  and  where  he  had  imagery  by  way 
of  illustration,  it  was  seldom  or  never  of  a  poetical  character.  There 
was  a  directness  and  self-confidence  in  his  manner,  which  gave  an 
effect  to  many  things  he  said,  not  intrinsically  due  to  them.  He 
had  been  a  great  t^binkcr,  and  therefore  was  prepared  upon  most 
subjects  presented  to  him.  He  had  read  much  by  fits,  and  had 
digested  what  he  had  read. 

But  his  mind  was  bent  to  analyze,  detect  faults,  and  destroy 
charms.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  evil  magician,  at  the  touch 
of  whose  spear  delusions  fled. 

His  ''RasseW  and  his  ^^  Tour  to  the  Hebrides''  are  supposed  to 
have  a  poetical  cast  of  language;  but  even  here  his  images  are 
vague,  and  his  words  more  sounding  than  picturesque;  they  are 
oratorical  more  than  poetical ;  there  is  more  of  swell  than  solidity. 

He  always  spoke  ex  cathedrd,  and  had  none  but  submissive  list- 
eners. He  had  lived  among  the  chief  literati  of  the  metropolis,  at 
least  from  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  a  master  of  the  literary 
history  of  his  own  time.  He  reflected  upon  facts,  not  upon  visions — 
and  therefore  always  seemed  to  have  the  acuteness  of  practical  good 
sense. 

On  almost  all  occasions  he  reasoned  rather  than  felt,  and  there- 
fore had  little  sentiment.  What  he  wrote  critically  came  from  the 
processes  of  his  own  mind,  and  what  he  wrote  ornamentally  was 
rather  derived  from  the  stores  of  his  memory. 

He  was  an  author  to  whom  the  booksellers  were  always  glad  to 
have  resort,  because  on  any  proposed  subject  he  had  a  prepared 
mind,  and  language  always  at  his  conmiand. 

But,  as  he  admitted  nothing  which  stem  reason  cannot  demon- 
strate, he  neither  communicated  nor  secretly  cherished  any  of  those 
spiritual  dreams  in  which  a  poet  delights.  Such  a  mind  is  better 
fitted  for  conversation,  because  what  it  conmiunicatcs  is  more  com- 
prehensible by  the  generality  of  auditors.  His  desire  of  victory 
was  so  excessive  as  to  be  unjust,  and  his  resentment  of  contradic- 
tion ferocious. 

Envy  and  jealousy  had  such  dominion  over  him  as  to  make  him 
mean  and  unpardonable  in  some  of  his  censure?.  When  he  gave 
himself  time  to  deliberate,  he  was  benevolent  and  wise.  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  Johnson  was  a  very  great  man  in  his  own  depart- 
ment; but  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  the  character  and  lank  of 
that  department  must  not  be  mistaken. 

The  first  rank  belongs  to  him  who  invents  with  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  truth,  on  probability.  The  inventive  faculty  will  scarcely  be 
conceded  to  Johnson ;  and  that  in  which  he  did  not  excel  himself, 
his  envious  temper  prompted  him  to  depreciate. 

Boswell  strangely  says  that  Johnson's  mind  was  filled  with  ima- 
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gciy :  it  was  not  filled  with  imagery,  but  with  reasonings  kid  iqi  lij 
constant  moditutiou,  and  with  which  his  memory  always  supplied 
him  when  called  for.     He  never  gazed  upon  visions,  but  argued  to 
himself  upon  that  with  which  experience  and  reading  had  furnished 
his  recollection.     Peruse  his  two  celebrated  satires-r-they  have  no- 
thing of  the  higher  ingredients  of  poetry  in  them ;  no  poetical  ima- 
gery is  to  be  found  there ;  they  are  the  spiritual  reflections  or  decla- 
mations of  a  moral  philosopher,  tinged  with  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
plaintive  from  a  sense  of  the  sufiferings,  frailties,  and  imperfections 
of  humanity.     They  have  no  invention,  no  enthusiasm,  none  of 
those  enchanting  illusions  by  which  our  human  existence  is  exalted 
into  a  higher  sphere.     It  was  wrong  of  him  to  endeavor  to  tear 
away  these  delights  from  others  because  he  could  not  enjoy  them 
hiuiself. 

Thus  he  treated  the  memory  of  his  friend  William  Collins,  with 
which  I  was  shocked  and  disgusted,  when  his  '^ Lives  of  the  Poets*' 
came  out,  and  for  which  I  could  never  afterward  forgive  him.  In 
that  Life,  while  he  speaks  of  the  poet  personally  with  kindness  and 
sensibility,  ho  shows  a  wanton  absence  of  taste  and  imaginative  feel- 
ing, and  an  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  primary  ingredients  of  poetiy. 

POSTHUMOUS  FAME. 

He  who  is  willing  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  then  to  die,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him,  may  do  so  if  he  can 
reconcile  it  to  his  own  self-complacqnce.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  sort  of  self-complacence  which  distinguishes  human  nature 
from  brutes.  We  are  taught  to  aspire,  and  to  endeavor  to  make 
wings  to  rise  above  oblivion,  when  our  bodies  moulder  in  the  grave. 
But  it  will  be  observed  how  few  can  do  this  with  success.  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  our  fate  to  be  tormented  with  a  desire  of  what  bo  few 
are  formed  by  nature  to  attain  ?  But  in  proportion  as  the  inborn 
faculties  are  narrow,  the  desires  are  probably  limited  to  narrow  ob- 
jects and  narrow  means.  Every  one  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
carve  out  for  himself  some  ground  of  distinction.  We  must  keep 
our  mind  in  constant  advance,  by  a  progressive  attention  to  those 
objects  and  means.  To  rest  upon  our  oars,  and  work  only  at  long 
intervals,  will  not  do. 

Some  think  that  genius  will  equally  show  itself  in  sunshine  or  in 
shade,  and  therefore  that  unpropitious  circumstances  will  not  account 
for  mediocrity  of  merit.  The  lives  of  unfortunate  men  of  genius 
do  not  justify  this  opinion,  nor  does  reason  justiiy  it.  Mental  en- 
ergy is  partly  generated  by  animal  spirits ;  and  who  that  is  d]»- 
oouraged  and  neglected  can  feel  the  same  animal  spirits? 

All  the  advantages  of  education  and  art  will  do  nothine  without 
genius;  and  with  how  few,  or  rather  without  any  of  theeey  the 
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bright  flame  of  real  genius  will  come  forth.  Witness  in  our  days 
Bums  and  Bloomfield.  They  have  some  advantages  over  those  bet- 
ter instructed,  because  they  have  stronger  hope.  Many  writers  of 
verses  have  a  powerful  memory,  without  any  imagination  at  all ; 
and  some  have  a  &ncy  which  reflects  with  the  £uthfulness  of  a  mir- 
ror, bat  cannot  invent.  But  nothing  less  than  invention — and 
noble  and  tender  invention — ^will  make  a  poet  of  any  high  order. 
We  may  give  to  our  characters  the  lovely  sensibility  and  lofty 
thoughts  which  only  exist  in  a  few,  and  we  may  show  the  forms  of 
humanity  free  from  its  blemishes  and  alloys }  we  may  look  on  female 
beauty,  and  imagine  that  there  dwells  in  it  an  angelic  spirit ;  these 
are  within  the  province  of  the  truly  inspired  bard.  But  such  notes 
are  not  reached  except  by  the  highly  favored  of  heaven.  Thou- 
sands have  felt  the  dim  visions  within,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
embody  them :  they  have  gone  to  their  graves  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves, and  unknown  to  the  world. 


Besides  his  nmneroas  and  admirable  criticisms  on  English  poets,  Sir  Egerton 
Biydges  haa  himself  written  some  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  lan^age.i 

ECHO  AND   SILENCE. 

In  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to  fly, 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 

As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo, 
Through  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  ftrown*d  on  high. 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy ! 

And,  lo,  sWs  gone ! — In  robe  of  dark-green  hue 

'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew, 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  I 
In  shade  afi'righted  Silence  melts  away. 

Not  so  her  sister. — Hark !  for  onward  still, 
With  far-heard  step,  she  takes  her  listening  way. 

Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill. 

Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play, 
With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill ! 


TO  AUTUMN,   NEAR   HER  DEPARTURE. 

Thou  Maid  of  gentle  light !  thy  straw-wove  vest. 
And  russet  cincture ;  thy  loose  pale-tinged  hair ; 
Thy  melancholy  voice,  and  languid  air. 
As  if,  shut  up  within  that  pensive  breast. 
Some  ne*er- to-be-divulged  grief  was  prest ; 


•  "  The  jrreat  labon  of  Sir  Hgetioji  Brydge«  In  the  canse  of  Eng;li0h  literature  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  ponierltT.  For  some  years  past  (1833,)  he  has  re^lded  at  Genera,  where  he 
sttu  derotes  himself  to  iiis  &Torite  pursuitu  with  an  cnthuriasm,  which  neither  age  nor  sick 
can  snbdne.'*— <]>TCK. 
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Thy  looks  reHign'd,  that  Brail es  of  patience  wetr. 

While  Wiuter'H  blasts  thy  scatterM  tresses  tear ; 
Thee,  Autumn,  T^ith  divinest  charms  have  blest! 
Let  blooming  Spring  with  gaudy  hopes  delight 

That  dazzling  Summer  shall  of  her  be  born  ; 
Let  Summer  blaze ;  and  Winter's  stormy  train 
Breathe  awful  music  in  the  ear  of  Night ; 

Thee  will  I  court,  sweet  dying  Maid  forlorn, 
And  from  thy  glance  will  catch  the  inspired  strain. 


ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  1756—1838. 

Archibald  Alison  wns  the  son  of  Andrew  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
trieulatcd  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  IT 75.  After  completing  his  theological 
course  of  study,  he  was  settled  successively  in  two  or  three  different  parishes,  and 
finally  became  the  senior  minister  of  St  Paul's  Chapel,  in  his  native  city.  In  1790, 
he  published  bis  admirable  **  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  the 
work  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished.*  In  1814,  he  gave  to  the  public  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
and  tboir  gently  persuasive  inculcation  of  Christian  duty.  He  died  at  Bdin- 
burgh  in  the  year  1838,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.' 


ON   THE  PLEASURE   OP  ACQUIRING   KNOWLEDGE. 

In  every  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  employments  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  youth; 
there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  productive  of  higher  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  then  that  every  thing  has  the  charm  of  novelty ;  that 
curiosity  and  fancy  are  awake ;  and  that  the  heart  swells  with  the 
anticipations  of  future  eminence  and  utility.  Even  in  those  lower 
branches  of  instruction  which  we  call  mere  accomplishments,  there 
is  something  always  pleasing  to  the  young  in  their  acquisition. 
They  seem  to  })ccome  every  well-educated  person ;  they  adorn,  if 
they  do  not  dignify,  humanity ;  and,  what  is  far  more,  while  they 
give  an  elegant  employment  to  the  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation, 
they  afford  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
domestic  life. 

*  In  thin  he  maintains,  "  that  all  bonuty.  or.  at  leant,  that  all  the  beauty  of  material  olv 
JerU.  d<'p«>ndii  on  the  ON>ociationi  thai  mav  have  connected  tbem  with  the  ordinarj  aflectJoiu 
or  emotions  df  our  nature;  and  in  thiri.  which  U  the  fundamental  part  of  hiii  thoorj.  w«  oon* 
reive  lilm  to  bo  no  lei^  clearly  ri^ht  than  he  in  conTlndnfC  and  Juairloua  hi  the  ooplona  nod 
Iwuiutiful  illuHtrutionn  by  whiVh  ho  has  aousht  to  odtabUKh  ftn  truth.'*  Utad  a  most  int«rett» 
hi)C  (irtirle  on  "  beauty,''  in  the  *'  Encyclopuxlla  Britannica,"  by  Jxird  Jeffrey,  toLIt.  iSl. 

«  Ucad  an  article  on  **  AllHon'n  Ltwaya  on  Ta<te,"  in  tho  ^iSdlnhartch  Rerlow,**  Tol.ZTilLl ; 
Oiio  on  hh  *' i'^eruionV'  vol.  xxiii.  4*il ;  and  another  upon  liU  **  £eruM>ua,'*  in  ilM  **  Quarterly 
Review,"  vol.  xiv.  429. 
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But  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind — ^in  the 
hours  when  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  Acuities  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  magnifi- 
cent revelations  of  the  gospel — there  is  a  pleasure  of  a  sublimer 
nature.  The  cloud  which,  in  their  infant  years,  seemed  to  coyer 
nature  from  their  view,  begins  gradually  to  resolve.  The  world  in 
which  they  are  placed  opens  with  all  its  wonders  upon  their  eye ; 
their  powers  of  attention  and  observation  seem  to  expand  with  the 
scene  before  them ;  and,  while  they  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe  of  God,  and  mark  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  are  conducted,  they  feel  as  if 
they  were  awakened  to  a  higher  species  of  being,  and  admitted  into 
nearer  intercourse  with  the  Author  of  Nature. 

It  is  this  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others,  that  deteiv 
mines  our  hopes  or  fears  of  iSie  future  fate  of  the  young.  To  feel 
no  joy  in  such  pursuits,  to  listen  carelessly  to  the  voice  which  brings 
such  magnificent  instruction,  to  see  the  vail  raised  which  conceals 
the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to  show  no  emotion  at  the  discovery, 
ire  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  torpid  spirit — of  a  mind  unworthy  of 
the  advantages  it  possesses,  and  fitted  only  for  the  humility  of  sen- 
sual and  ignoble  pleasure.  Of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  who  follow  with  ardor 
the  career  that  is  open  to  them,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  most  honor- 
able presages.  It  is  the  character  which  is  natural  to  youth,  and 
which,  therefore,  promises  well  of  their  maturity.  We  foresee  for 
them,  at  least,  a  life  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  and  we  are 
willing  to  anticipate  no  common  share  of  future  usefulness  and 
splendor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  lead  not  only  to 
happiness,  but  to  honor.  ^'  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  arc  riches  and  honor.''  It  is  honorable  to  excel  even 
in  the  most  trifling  species  of  knowledge,  in  those  which  can  amuse 
only  the  passing  hour.  It  is  more  honorable  to  excel  in  those  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions of  life,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the  dignity  and  well- 
being  of  humanity.  It  is  the  means  of  raising  the  most  obscure  to 
esteem  and  attention ;  it  opens  to  the  just  ambition  of  youth  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected  situations  in  society ;  and 
it  places  them  there  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  it  is  to  their 
own  industry  and  labor,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  they  are 
alone  indebted  for  them.  But  to  excel  in  the  higher  attainments  of 
knowledge,  to  be  distinguished  in  those  greater  pursuits  which  have 
commanded  the  attention  and  exhausted  the  abilities  of  the  wise  in 
every  former  age,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  distinctions  of  human  un- 
derstanding, the  most  honorable  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before  ns 
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in  cvorj  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from  the  career  of  inr 
and  ambition,  and  involuntarily  rest  upon  those  who  have  dispUjel 
tho  great  truths  of  religion,  who  have  investigated  the  hiWB  of  MH 
cial  welfare,  or  extended  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.    Theie 
are  honors,  we  feel,  which  have  been  guned  without  a  crime,  ui 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  remorse.     They  are  honors,  also,  wbicb 
can  never  die — ^which  can  shed  lustre  even  upon  the  humblest  head-* 
and  to  which  the  young  of  every  succeeding  age  will  look  up,  ii 
their  brightest  incentives  to  tho  pursuit  of  virtuous  fame. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  the  amusementa 
of  life  are  altogether  forbid  by  its  beneficent  Author.  They  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  human  life, 
and  arc  destined  to  produce  important  effects  both  upon  our  liAp|tt- 
ness  and  character.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  <^  the  wella  of  the  desert )"  the  kind  resting-plaoes  in 
which  toil  may  relax,  in  which  the  weary  spirit  may  recover  its  tone, 
and  where  the  desponding  mind  may  resume  its  strength  and  its 
hopes. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements  of  life 
which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them;  it  is  not  when  they  are 
occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constantly  pursued )  when  the  love 
of  amusement  degenerates  into  a  passion ;  and  when,  from  being  an 
occasional  indulgence,  it  becomes  an  habitual  desire.  What  the 
consequences  of  this  inordinate  love  of  amusement  are,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  very  briefly  to  show  you. 

1.  It  tends  to  degrade  all  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  It 
is  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  that  truth  and  wisdom  are  the  offspring 
of  labor,  of  vigor,  and  perseverance  in  every  worthy  object  of  pur- 
suit. The  eminent  stations  of  fame,  accordingly,  and  the  distin- 
guished honors  of  knowledge,  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  reward 
only  of  such  early  attainments,  of  that  cherished  elevation  of  mind 
which  pursues  only  magnificent  ends,  and  of  that  heroic  fortitude 
which,  whether  in  action  or  in  speculation,  pursues  them  by  tho 
means  of  undcviating  exertion. 

For  the  production  of  such  a  character,  no  discipline  can  be  so 
unfit  as  that  of  the  habitual  love  of  amusement.  It  kindles  not  the 
eye  of  ambition,  it  bids  the  heart  beat  with  no  throb  of  gencroos 
admiration,  it  lets  the  soul  be  calm,  while  all  tho  rest  of  our  fellows 
are  passing  us  in  the  road  of  virtue  or  of  science.  Satisfied  with 
humble  ana  momentary  enjoyment,  it  aspires  to  no  honor,  no  praise, 
no  pre-eminence,  and,  contented  with  the  idle  gratification  of  the 
present  hour,  forgets  alike  what  man  has  done  and  what  man  was 
bom  to  do 
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If  sucJi  be  the  character  of  the  youthfcd  mind,  if  it  be  nith  sach 
aimfl  and  such  ambition  that  its  natural  elevation  can  be  satisfied, 
am  I  to  ask  jou  what  must  be  the  appearances  of  riper  years  ? — 
vhat  the  effect  of  such  habits  of  thought  upon  the  understanding  of 
manhood?  Alas  I  a  greater  instructor,  the  mighty  instructor,  ezpe- 
nenoe,  may  show  you  in  CTcry  rank  of  life  what  these  effects  are. 
It  will  show  you  men  bom  with  every  capacity,  and  whose  first 
jeus  glowed  with  every  honorable  ambition,  whom  no  vice  even 
BOW  degrades,  and  to  whom  no  actual  guilt  is  affixed,  who  yet  live 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  only  as  the  objects  of  pity  or  of  scorn — ^who, 
in  the  idle  career  of  habitual  amusement,  have  dissipated  all  their 
powers  and  lost  all  their  ambition — and  who  exist  now  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  be  the  sad  memorials  of  ignoble  taste  and  degraded  un- 
derstanding. 

2.  The  iuordinate  love  of  pleasure  is,  in  the  second  place,  equally 
Irofitile  to  the  moral  character.  If  the  feeble  and  passive  disposition 
of  mind  which  it  produces  be  unfavorable  to  the  exertions  of  the 
understanding,  it  is,  in  the  same  measure,  as  unfavorable  to  the  best 
employments  of  the  heart.  The  great  duties  of  life,  the  duties  for 
which  every  man  and  woman  is  bom,  demand,  in  all  situations,  the 
mind  of  labor  and  perseverance.  From  the  first  hour  of  existence 
to  the  last — from  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  beside  which  the  mother 
watches  with  unslumbering  eye,  to  the  grav6  of  the  aged,  where  the 
Bon  pours  his  last  tears  upon  the  bier  of  his  father — in  all  that  inter- 
mediate time,  every  day  calls  for  exertion  and  activity,  and  the 
moral  honors  of  our  being  can  only  be  won  by  the  steadfast  mag- 
nanimity of  pious  duty. 

Alas!  experience  has  here  also  decided;  it  tells  you  that  the 
mind  which  exists  only  for  pleasure,  cannot  exist  for  duty;  it  tells 
joa  that  the  feeble  and  selfish  spirit  of  amusement  gradually  cor- 
rodes all  the  benevolent  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  withers  the  most 
acred  ties  of  domestic  affection ;  and  it  points  its  awful  finger  to 
the  examples  of  those,  alas !  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  unrestrained 
love  of  idle  pleasure  first  led  to  error  and  folly,  and  whom,  with 
jure  but  fatal  progress,  it  has  since  conducted  to  be  the  objects  of 
secret  shame  and  public  infamy. 

3.  In  the  last  place,  this  unmanly  disposition  is  equally  fatal  to 
iiappiness  as  to  virtue.  To  the  wise  and  virtuous,  to  those  who  use 
iie  pleasures  of  life  only  as  a  temporary  relaxation,  as  a  resting- 
place  to  animate  them  on  the  great  journey  on  which  they  are  tra 
celling,  the  hours  of  amusement  bring  real  pleasure ;  to  them  the 
well  of  joy  is  ever  full,  while  to  those  who  linger  by  its  side,  its 
waiters  are  soon  dried  and  exhausted.  * 

I  speak  not  now  of  those  bitter  waters  which  must  mingle  them- 
lelves  with  the  well  of  unhallowed  pleasure,  of  the  secret  reproaches 
)f  accusing  conscience,  of  the  sad  sense  of  shame  and  dishonor,  and 
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of  that  degraded  spirit  which  mufit  bend  itself  beneath  the  aooni  of 
the  world ;  I  Bpcak  only  of  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  unwiM 
indulgence,  that  it  renders  the  mind  callous  to  enjoyment,  and  that, 
even  though  the  '^  fountain  were  full  of  water/'  the  feveriah  lip  is 
incapable  of  satiating  its  thirst.  Alas  1  here,  too,  we  may  see  the 
examples  of  human  folly.  Wo  may  see  around  ua  everywhere  the 
fatal  effects  of  unrestrained  pleasure;  the  young  sickening  in  the 
midst  of  every  pure  and  genuine  enjoyment ;  the  mature  hastening, 
with  hopeless  step,  to  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  vitiated  being;  and, 
what  is  still  more  wretched,  the  hoary  head  wandering  in  the  way 
of  folly,  and,  with  an  unhallowed  dotage,  returning  again  to  the 
trifles  and  the  amusements  of  childhood. 

Such,  then,  my  young  friends,  are  the  natural  and  experienced 
consequences  of  the  inordinate  love  even  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  such  the  intoUectual  and  moral  degradation  to  which  the  paths 
of  pleasure  conduct.  Let  mo  entreat  you  to  pause  ere  you  begin 
your  course,  ere  those  habits  are  acquired  which  may  never  again 
De  subdued,  and  ere  ye  permit  the  charms  of  pleasure  to  wind 
around  your  soul  their  fascinating  powers. 

Think,  with  the  elevation  and  generosity  of  your  age,  whether 
this  is  the  course  that  leads  to  honor  or  to  fame ;  whether  it  was  in 
this  discipline  that  they  were  exercised  who,  in  every  age,  have 
blessed  or  have  oulight^ued  the  world,  whose  shades  are  present  to 
your  midnight  thoughts,  and  whose  names  you  cannot  pronounce 
without  the  tear  of  gratitude  or  admiration. 

Think,  still  more,  whether  it  was  to  the  ends  of  unmanly  plea- 
sure that  you  were  dedicated,  when  the  solemn  service  of  religion 
first  enrolled  you  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  when  the  ardent 
tears  of  your  parents  mingled  with  the  waters  of  your  baptism. 
If  they  live,  is  it  in  such  paths  tliat  their  anxious  eyes  delight  to 
see  you  tread  ?  If  they  are  no  more,  is  it  on  such  scenes  that  they 
can  bend  their  venerated  heads  from  heaven,  and  rejoice  in  the 
course  of  tiieir  children  ? 


L^TITIA  ELIZABETH  MACLEAN,    1802—1888. 

L^TTTiA  Elizabbtr  Laxdoh,!  odo  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  femsle 
po«tB  of  our  age,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  Aognst,  1802.  She  wai  the 
oldest  of  three  children,  of  whom  one,  a  girl,  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  the 
other,  the  Rev.  Whittinglon  Henry  Landon,  was  the  attached  an^  almoet  insepa- 
rable companion  of  her  childhood  and  youth.    She  gave  early  indicationa  of  her 

*  Better  known  to  th«  literary  world  by  tbo  signatara  L.  S.  L. 
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lore  of  letters,  reading  with  aridity  every  thing  that  oame  in  her  way,  and  writing 
itories,  the  invention  of  her  youthful  geniua,  which  she  would  lead  to  her  brothec 

In  1821,  when  she  was  about  nineteen,  appeared  her  first  poblieation,  "The 
Pbtte  of  Adelaide,"  a  Swiss  romantio  tale,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons, — a  stoiy  of 
lore,  war,  and  misery,  with  some  minor  poems.  From  this  period  till  1824»  a 
series  of  "Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  were  annexed  the  signatore  "  L.  E.  L.,"  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Literary  Gasette;"  and  L.  E.  L.  speedily  became  a  great  &vorila 
with  the  public^  She  also  contributed  largely  to  many  other  periodicals,  and  to 
nesrly  all  the  annuals,  of  some  of  which  she  wrote  aU  the  poetiy,  as  of  "Usher's 
D»wing-room  Scrap-Book,"  the  "Flowers  of  Loveliness," and  the  "Byou  Alma- 
aac"  This  almost  ceaseless  composition  necessarily  precluded  the  though^ 
•tady,  and  cultivation  essential  to  the  production  of  poetiy  of  the  highest  order. 
"Hence,  with  aQ  their  £uicy  and  feeling,  her  principal  works — the  'Improvisa- 
triee,'  the  'Troubadour,'  the  'Golden  Violet^'  the  'Golden  Bracelet^'  and  tha 
''Tow  of  the  Peacock/ — ^bear  a  strong  fitmily  likeness  to  eaeh  other  in  their  rt- 
cQiienee  to  the  same  sources  of  allusion,  and  the  same  veins  of  imagery — ^in  tha 
eooventional  rather  than  natural  coloring  of  their  descriptions,  and  in  the  exees- 
ttve  though  not  unmusical  carelessness  of  their  versification.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  ceaseless  strain  upon  her  powers^  and  the  ceaseless  distractions  of  a  London 
life,  Miss  Landon  accomplished  much  for  her  own  mind  in  the  progress  of  its 
esreer;  she  had  reached  a  deeper  earnestness  of  thought,  had  added  largely  to 
the  stores  of  her  knowledge^  and  done  much  toward  the  polishing  and  perfecting 
of  her  verse." 

MiM  Landon  was  married  on  the  7th  of  June,  1838,  to  George  Madean,  Esq., 
Qoremor  of  Ci^  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  and  soon  leaving  England  for  her  new 
abode,  she  arrived  there  on  the  15th  of  August'  Letters  were  received  from  her  by 
her  friends  in  England,  telling  them  of  her  employments  and  her  happiness ;  but 
these  were  soon  followed  by  news  of  her  death.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
October,  of  the  same  year,  she  was  found  dead  upon  the  fioor  of  her  chamber.* 

Of  Mrs.  Maclean's  genius,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  "  She  had  great  in- 
tellectual power,  a  highly  sensitive  and  ardent  imagination,  an  intense  fervor  of 
passionate  emotion,  and  almost  unequalled  eloquence  and  fiuency.  Of  mere  art 
she  displayed  but  little.  Her  style  is  irregular  and  careless,  but  there  is  genius 
in  every  line  she  has  written."    The  following  are  some  of  her  choicest  pieces. 

*  Lofin^  her  ikther  about  this  tfane,  ahe  applied  the  frnlta  of  her  literary  labors  to  the 
nuinteDADoe  of  her  fkmilT.  eapedallj  to  the  asdatance  of  bar  broibar,  then  at  OzlbnL 

*  Gape  Ooaat  Caatlc^  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  the  capital  of  the  British  posaeailons  on  the  Gold 
Ooa«t 

*  Since  the  first  impreaaSon  was  taken  ftom  the  stereotype  plates,  I  have  read  Cmlek- 
chank'a  Eighteen  Tears  on  the  Gold  Ooaat  of  Africa,"  the  el^th  chapter  of  which  ia  devoted 
to  en  aeooont  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Madean,  and  aapaeiaUy  to  the  death  OT  the  latter.  From  Mr. 
C'a  dreomatantial  narrative,  it  la  highly  probable  that  she  died  In  a  fit,  aimllar  to  one 
vbleh  ahe  liad  had  in  BngUnd,  and  whidi  then  proved  nearly  frtaL  The  atorv  that  was 
drenlated  that  abe  eommined  suldde  waa  undoubtadlj  a  moft  cruel  dander,  aa  ene  had  no 
reaaon  fbr  cimmiittiDg  anch  a  deed,  being  happj  In  bear  domaatle  relationa,  and  having 
ercry  raaaon  to  look  Ibrward  to  lAIll  higher  &me  aa  an  author.  Read,  by  all  meana,  Cruick- 
fhank*a  work,  highly  valuable  fi>r  ita  varied  InlimnnatloD,  Independent  of  what  relatea  to  Mn. 
Maclean.  Bee,  lOao,  the  whole  oaae  of  her  death  very  fuUy  atated  in  that  moat  Interailing 
book->*  Hoaaes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,  hj  William  Howitt." 
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SUCCESS  ALONE  SEEN. 

Few  know  of  life's  beginnings — ^men  behold 
The  goal  achieved ; — the  warrior,  when  his  sword 
Flnshcs  red  triumph  in  the  noonday  sun ; 
The  poet,  when  his  lyre  hangs  on  the  palm ; 
The  statesman,  when  the  crowd  proclaim  his  Toice, 
And  mould  opinion  on  his  gifted  tongue : 
They  count  not  life's  first  steps,  and  never  think 
Upon  the  many  miserable  hours 
When  hope  deferred  was  sickness  to  the  heart. 
They  reckon  not  the  battle  and  the  march, 
The  long  privations  of  a  wasted  youth ; 
They  never  see  the  banner  till  unfurPd. 
What  are  to  them  the  solitary  nights 
Pass'd  pale  and  anxious  by  the  sickly  lamp, 
Till  the  young  poet  wins  the  world  at  last 
To  listen  to  the  music  long  his  own  ? 
The  crowd  attend  the  statesman's  fiery  mind 
That  makes  their  destiny;  but  they  do  not  trace 
Its  struggle,  or  its  long  expectancy. 
Hard  are  life's  early  steps ;  and,  but  that  youth 
Is  buoyant,  confident,  and  strong  in  hope, 
Men  would  behold  its  threshold,  and  despair. 


THE  LITTLE   SHROUD. 

She  put  him  on  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head ; 
And  gather'd  early  primroses 

To  scatter  o'er  the  dead. 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave — 

'Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there. 
When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers, 

And  every  thing  was  fiiir. 

She  had  lost  many  children — now 

The  last  of  them  was  gone ; 
And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 

Beside  the  funeral  stone. 

One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tears 

Were  falling  with  the  dew, 
She  heard  a  voice,  and  lo  I  her  child 

Stood  by  her  weeping  too  I 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white ; 

He  said — "  I  cannot  sleep. 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet ; 

0  mother,  do  ^ot  weep !'' 

Oh,  love  is  strong  I — ^the  mother's  heart 

Was  fill'd  with  tender  fears ; 
Oh,  love  is  strong ! — and  for  her  child 

Her  grief  restrained  its  tears. 


it 
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One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed. 

And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 
Her  infant  in  his  little  shroud, 

A  taper  in  his  hand. 

Lo !  mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry, 

And  I  can  sleep  once  more  I'* 
And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 

The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  graye 

He  laid  his  weary  head ; 
And  soon  the  early  yiolets 

Grew  o*er  his  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways— 

Again  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
And  only  ask'd  of  Heaven  its  aid 

Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 


THE   widow's   mite. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  waking  hours 

When  others  are  asleep ; 
When,  moaning  round  the  low-thatch*d  roof^ 

The  winds  of  winter  creep. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  summer  days 

Pass'd  in  a  gloomy  room, 
When  others  are  abroad  to  taste 

The  pleasant  morning  bloom. 

'Tis  given  from  a  scanty  store, 

And  miss'd  while  it  is  given ; 
'Tis  given — for  the  claims  of  earth 

Are  less  than  those  of  heaven. 

Few,  save  the  poor,  feel  for  the  poor ; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  is  to  be  of  needful  food 

And  needful  rest  debarr'd. 

Their  paths  are  paths  of  plenteousness : 

They  sleep  on  silk  and  down, 
And  never  think  how  heavily 

The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meaJ, 

With  small  pale  faces  round ; 
No  fire  upon  the  cold,  damp  hearth. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

They  never  by  their  window  sit, 

And  see  the  gay  pass  by, 
Yet  take  their  weary  work  agun, 

Though  with  a  mournftil  eye. 

The  rich,  they  give — they  miss  it  not — 

A  blessing  cannot  be 
Like  that  which  rests,  thou  widow'd  one, 

Upon  thy  gift  and  thee  I 
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ERATO.*. 

Gentlest  one,  I  bow  to  thee, 

Rose-lippM  queen  of  poesy, 

Sweet  EiiATO,  thoa  whose  chords 

Waken  but  for  loye-touch'd  words  I 

Never  other  crown  be  mine 

Than  a  flower  link'd  wreath  of  thine ; 

Green  leaves  of  the  laurel  tree 

Are  for  bards  of  high  degree ; 

Better  rose  or  violet  suit 

With  thy  votary's  softer  lute. 

Not  thine  those  proud  lines  that  tell 

How  kings  ruled,  or  heroes  fell ; 

But  that  low  and  honey  tone 

So  peculiarly  Love's  own ; 

Music  such  as  the  night  breeie 

Wakens  from  the  willow  trees ; 

Such  as  murmurs  from  the  shell, 

Wave-kiss'd  in  some  ocean  cell : 

Tales  8w«fet  as  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Such  as  in  the  twilight  hours 

The  young  Bard  breathes ;  and  also  thine 

Those  old  memories  divine, 

Fables  Grecian  poets  sung 

When  on  Beauty's  lips  they  hung, 

Till  the  essenced  song  became 

Like  that  kiss,  half  dew,  half  flame. 

Thine  each  Arail  and  lovely  thing. 

The  first  blossoms  of  the  spring : 

Violets,  ere  the  sunny  ray 

Brinks  their  fragrant  life  away ; 

Roses,  ere  their  crimson  breast 

Throws  aside  its  green  moss  vest ; 

Young  hearts,  or  ere  toil  or  care 

Or  gold  has  left  a  world-stain  there. 

Thine,  too,  other  gifts  above, 

Every  sign  and  shape  of  love — 

Its  first  smile,  and  its  first  sigh. 

Its  hope  and  its  despondency, 

Its  joy,  its  sorrow — aU  belong 

To  thy  dear  delicious  song. 

Fair  Erato,  vow'd  to  thee, 

If  a  lute  like  mine  may  be 

Offered  at  thy  myrtle  shrine, 

Lute  and  heart  and  song  are  thine. 

Broken  be  my  treasured  lute, 

Be  its  every  number  mute. 

Ere  a  single  chord  should  waken, 

If  by  thee  or  Love  forsaken. 

Ghentlest  one,  I  bow  to  thee, 

Rose-lipp'd  queen  of  poesy ! 

•ItfVt. 
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TIME  ARRESTING  THE  CAREER  OF  PLEASURE. 

Stay  thee  on  thy  wild  career. 
Other  sounds  than  mirth's  are  near ; 
Spread  not  those  white  arms  in  air ; 
Fling  those  roses  from  thy  hair; 
Stop  awhile  those  glancing  feet ; 
StiU  thy  golden  cymbals*  beat ; 
Ring  not  thus  thy  joyous  laugh ; 
Cease  that  purple  cup  to  quaff: 
Hear  my  Toioe  of  warning,  hear — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  wild  career  I 

Youth's  sweet  bloom  is  round  thee  now ; 

Roses  laugh  upon  thy  brow ; 

Radiant  are  thy  starry  eyes ; 

Spring  is  in  the  erimson  dyes 

O'er  which  thy  dimpled  smile  is  wreathing; 

Incense  on  thy  lip  is  breathing ; 

Light  and  LoTe  are  round  thy  soul — 

But  thunder-peals  o'er  June-skies  roll ; 

Even  now  the  storm  is  near — 

Then  stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career ! 

Raise  thine  eyes  to  yonder  sky, 
There  is  writ  thy  destiny  I 
Clouds  have  vall'd  the  new  moonlight ; 
Stars  have  fallen  from  their  height ; 
These  are  emblems  of  the  fate 
That  waits  thee — dark  and  desolate  I 
All  morn's  lighta  are  now  thine  own. 
Soon  their  -glories  will  be  gone ; 
What  remains  when  they  depart  7 
Faded  hope,  and  wither' d  heart  :> 
Like  a  flower  with  no  perfume 
To  keep  a  memory  of  its  bloom ! 

Look  upon  that  hour-mark'd  round, 
Listen  to  that  flatefnl  sound ; 
There  my  silent  hand  is  stealing. 
My  more  silent  ootirse  reyealing ; 
Wild,  doToted  Pleasure,  hear — 
Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career  I 


THE  WRONGS  OP  LOVE. 

Alas !  how  bitter  are  the  wrongs  of  lore  I 
Life  has  no  other  sorrow  so  acute : 
For  love  is  made  of  eyery  fine  emotion. 
Of  generous  impulses,  and  noble  thoughts ; 
It  looketh  to  the  stars,  and  dreams  of  heaven ; 
It  nestles  mid  the  flowers,  and  sweetens  earth. 
LoYe  is  aspiring,  yet  is  humble,  too : 
It  doth  exalt  another  o'er  itself. 
With  sweet  heart-homage,  which  delights  to  raise 

31* 
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That  which  it  worships ;  yet  is  fain  to  win 

The  idol  to  its  lone  and  lowly  home 

Of  deep  affection.     *Tis  an  utter  wreck 

When  such  hopes  perish.     From  that  moment,  life 

Has  in  its  depths  a  well  of  bitterness. 

For  which  there  is  no  healing. 


LOYE'S  LAST  WORDS. 

Light  be  around  thee,  hope  be  thy  guide ; 
Gay  be  thy  bark,  and  smooth  be  the  tide ; 
Soft  be  the  wind  that  beareth  thee  on. 
Sweet  be  thy  welcome,  thy  wanderings  done. 

Bright  be  the  hearth,  may  the  eyes  yon  lore  beet 
Greet  the  long-absent  again  to  his  rest ; 
Be  thy  life  like  glad  music,  which  floateth  away 
As  the  gale  lingering  oTer  the  rose-tree  in  May. 

But  yet  while  thy  moments  in  melody  roll, 
Bo  one  dark  remembrance  left  on  thy  soul. 
Be  the  song  of  the  evening  thrice  sad  on  thine  ear- 
Then  think  how  your  twil^hts  were  past  away  here. 

And  yet  let  the  shadow  of  sorrowing  be 
Light  as  the  dream  of  the  morning  to  thee  I 
One  fond,  faint  recollection,  one  last  sigh  of  thine 
May  be  granted  to  love  so  deyoted  as  mine ; 


THE  POET. 

Oh  say  not  that  truth  does  not  dwell  with  the  lyre, 
That  the  minstrel  will  feign  what  he  nerer  has  felt ; 

Oh  say  not  his  love  is  a  fugitive  fire. 
Thrown  o'er  the  snow  mountains,  will  sparkle,  not  melt. 

It  is  not  the  Alpine  hills  rich  with  the  ray 

Of  sunset  can  image  the  soul  of  the  bard ; 
The  light  of  the  evening  around  them  may  play, 

But  the  iVost-work  breath  is,  though  bright,  cold  and  hard. 

*Tis  the  burning  volcano,  that  ceaselessly  glows. 
Where  the  minstrel  may  find  his  own  semblanoe  portray'd ; 

The  red  fires  that  gleam  on  the  summits  are  those 
That  first  on  his  own  inmost  spirit  have  preyed. 

Ah,  deeply  the  minstrel  has  felt  all  he  sinn, 
Every  passion  he  paints  his  own  bosom  has  known; 

No  note  of  wild  musio  is  swept  from  the  strings. 
But  first  his  own  feelings  have  echo'd  the  tone. 

Then  say  not  his  love  is  a  fugitive  fire. 
That  the  heart  can  be  ice  while  the  lip  is  of  flame ; 

Oh  say  not  that  truth  does  not  dwell  with  the  lyre ; 
For  the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  the  harp  ore  tke  tame. 
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HER  LAST  LETTER. 

Caps  Coast  Castle,  October  15, 1838. 

Mt  dearest  Marie  :  I  cannot  but  write  to  yoa  a  brief  account 
how  I  enact  the  part  of  a  feminine  Robinson  Crusoe.     I  must  say, 
in  itfielf,  the  place  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  I  eycr  dreamed  of. 
The  castle  is  a  fine  building — ^the  rooms  excellent.     I  do  not  sufier 
from  heat ;  insects  there  are  few  or  none,  and  I  am  in  excellent 
health.     The  solitude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute; 
^m  seyen  in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dine,  I  neyer  see 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.     We  were  welcomed  by  a 
series  of  dinners,  which  I  am  glad  are  over,  for  it  is  very  awkward 
to  be  the  only  lady.     Still,  the  great  kindness  with  which  I  have 
been  treated,  and  the  very  pleasant  manners  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
nien,  make  me  feel  it  as  little  as  possible.     I  have  not  yet  felt  the 
want  of  society  the  least :  I  do  not  wish  to  form  new  friends,  and 
never  does  a  day  pass  without  thinking  most  affectionately  of  my 
old  ones.     On  three  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.     I  like 
the  perpetual  dajsh  on  the  rocka ;  one  wave  comes  up  after  another, 
and  is  for  ever  dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes,  that  can  only 
swell  to  be  disappointed;  as  we  advance^  up  springs  the  shining 
froth  of  love  or  hope,  "a  moment  white  and  gone  for  ever."     The 
land- view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm-trees,  is  veiy  striking ;  it  is  like 
a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights,     Of  a  night,  the  beauty  is  very  re- 
markable :  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery  purple,  and  the  moon  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  her  favor.     I  have  only  once  been  out  of  the 
fort  by  daylight,  and  then  was  delighted.     The  salt-lakes  were  first 
dyed  a  deep  crimson  by  the  setting  sun,  and  as  we  returned  they 
seemed  a  fiiint  violet  in  the  twilight^  just  broken  by  a  thousand 
stars,  while  before  us  was  the  red  beacon-light.     The  chance  of 
sending  this  letter  is  a  very  sudden  one.     Dearest,  do  not  forget 
me.     Pray  write  to  me :  write  about  yourself;  nothing  else  half  so 
much  interests 

Your  affectionate  L.  E.  Maclean. 


THOMAS  HATNES  BATL7,   1797—1889. 

Thomas  Hatiteb  Batlt  wu  bom  in  the  city  of  Bath,  in  th«  yetr  1797.  On 
the  completion  of  hii  edneation,  he  began  the  world  under  the  moat  fkyorable 
aofpioea,  and  mingled  with  the  beat  eoeiety  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eighty  haTing  married  an  excellent  and  aocompliahed  woman,  who  brought  him  * 
eonslderable  fortnne,  he  retired  to  a  conntry-aeat  in  SoisejCy  where  he  eontiniied 
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In  tho  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  and  domcstio  happiness  till  1831,  wkab 
experienced  a  change  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  fortune  of  his  wife  hadlMi 
mostly  expended,  and  his  fioither  suddenly  became  a  banknipt  and  left  the  eooa- 
try.    Under  this  pressure  of  misfortunes,  he  addressed  the  following 

VERSES  TO   HIS  WIPB. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 

More  dark  that  fate  would  prove ; 
My  heart  were  truly  desolate 

WiUiout  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffer'd  for  my  sake, 

Whilst  this  relief  I  found, 
Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  affection  thon  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met ! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah,  no !  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  labor'd  words  could  speak. 

But  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth ; 
Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  profess'd 

So  much  in  friendship's  name, 
Tet  calmly  pause  t^  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 

But,  ah !  from  them  to  thee  I  turn, — 

They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind ; 
Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 

From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take : 
We'll  pray  for  happier  years  to  come. 

For  one  another's  sake. 


He  had  hitherto  written  for  his  amusement,  but  he  now  had  to  write  for  hii 
bread ;  and  soon  he  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  the  most  sao- 
cessful  of  English  authors.  But  though  he  received  large  sums  for  his  most 
popular  songs  and  ballads,  he  was,  from  his  want  of  habits  of  economy,  always 
embarrassed  and  oppressed  with  debt  The  excitement  occasioned  by  his  sitna- 
tion  at  length  induced  disease,  and  he  died  at  Gheltenham,  after  a  severe  and 
protracted  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1830,  in  his  forty-second  year,  leaving  * 
w<fe  and  two  children  to  mourn  his  premature  loss. 
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Mr.  Bayly  waa  the  author  of  '^  Rough  Sketches  of  Bath,"  *'  Parliamentary  Let- 
ten  and  other  Poems/'  and  many  pieces  for  the  stage.  But  ho  is  now  mostly 
koown  for  his  exquisite  songs,  whieh  for  sweetness  and  eleganoe  are  second  only 
—if  they  he  second — to  those  of  Bums  and  Moore;  showing  the  playful  fancj, 
I  the  practised  ear,  and  the  refined  taste  of  the  author.  They  are  simple,  natural, 
graceful,  and  tender — descriptlTe  of  the  feelings  of  all,  in  a  language  which  all 
can  appreciate  and  understand.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  songs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage eyer  attained  the  popularity  of  "Oh  no,  we  nerer  mention  her  I"  "Pd  be 
a  Botterfly,"  and  "  The  Soldier's  Tear."  Other  of  his  songs,  as  ''  Why  don't  the 
Hen  propose  ?"  and  "  My  married  Daughter  could  you  see,"  show  a  diflferent  kind 
of  power — that  the  author  poesessed  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  those 
powers  of  keen  and  delicate  satire,  which  can  lay  bare  the  secret  workings  of  the 
heart  of  a  rain  daughter  or  of  a  silly  mother  for  the  amusement  of  the  world. 

THE  FIBST  GRAY  HAIB. 

The  matron  at  her  mirror, 

With  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 
Sitfl  gazing  on  her  lovely  face, — 

Ay,  lovely  eren  now! 
Why  doth  she  lean  upon  her  hand 

With  such  a  look  of  oare  T 
Why  steals  that  tear  aorose  her  cheek  ? 

She  sees  her  fiirst  gray  hair  I 

Time  Arom  her  form  hath  ta'en  away 

But  little  of  its  grace ; 
His  touch  of  thought  hath  dignified 

The  beauty  of  her  face. 
Yet  she  might  mingle  in  the  dance 

Where  maidens  gayly  trip, 
So  bright  is  still  her  hazel  eye, 

So  beantifbl  her  lip. 

The  faded  form  is  often  mark'd 

By  sorrow  more  than  years, — 
The  wrinkle  on  the  cheek  may  be 

The  course  of  secret  tears ; 
The  mournful  lip  may  murmur  of 

A  love  it  ne'er  confessed. 
And  the  dimness  of  the  eye  betray 

A  heart  that  cannot  rest. 

But  she  hath  been  a  happy  wife : 

The  loYer  of  her  youth 
May  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays 

The  trial  of  his  truth ; 
A  sense  of  slight— of  loneliness 

Hath  never  banish'd  sleep : 
Her  life  hath  been  a  cloudless  one ; 

Then  wherefore  doth  she  weep  ? 

She  look*d  npon  her  raven  locks,—* 
What  thoughts  did  tliey  recall  t 
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Oh !  not  of  nights  when  thej  were  deok*!! 

For  banquet  or  for  ball ; 
They  brought  back  thoughts  of  early  youth. 

Ere  she  had  learn'd  to  check, 
With  artificial  wreaths,  the  curls 

That  sported  o'er  her  neck. 

She  seem'd  to  feel  her  mother's  hand 

Pass  lightly  tiirough  her  hair, 
And  draw  it  firom  her  brow,  to  leare 

A  kiss  of  kindness  there. 
She  soem'd  to  yiew  her  father's  smile, 

And  feel  the  playful  touch 
That  sometimes  feign'd  to  steal  away 

The  curls  she  prized  so  much. 

And  now  she  sees  her  first  gray  hair  I 

Oh,  deem  it  not  a  crime 
For  her  to  weep,  when  she  beholds 

The  first  footmark  of  Time  I 
She  knows  that,  one  by  one,  those  mute 

Mementos  will  increase, 
And  steal  youth,  beauty,  strength  away. 

Till  life  itself  shall  cease. 

'Tis  not  the  tear  of  vanity 

For  beauty  on  the  wane ; 
Yet,  though  the  blossom  may  not  sigh 

To  bud  and  bloom  again — 
It  cannot  but  remember, 

With  a  feeling  of  regret. 
The  spring  for  ever  gone, — 

The  sun  so  nearly  set. 

Ah,  lady!  heed  the  monitor! 

Thy  mirror  tells  thee  truth ; 
Assume  the  matron's  folded  vail. 

Resign  the  wreath  of  youth : 
Go !  bind  it  on  thy  daughter's  brow, 

In  her  thou'lt  still  look  fair — 
'Twere  well  would  all  learn  wisdom  who 

Behold  the  first  gray  hair ! 


I  NEVEB  WAS  A  FAVORITE. 

I  never  was  a  favorite, — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  bless'd  her  fairer  child  : 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek, 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ; 
I've  tum'd  away,  to  hide  my  tears, — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense ; 
I  strove  to  please, — and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence : 
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Bat  when  my  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck  I 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ! 

L0Y6  watches  o'er  their  birth ; 
0,  beauty  I  in  my  nursery 

I  learn'd  to  know  thy  worth : 
For  even  there  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wish'd — for  others  wish'd  it  too — 

I  never  had  been  bom  I 

I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate ; 

But  in  my  sister's  face 
There  was  a  look  of  loTe,  that  claim'd 

A  smile  or  an  embrace : 
But  when  I  raised  my  lip  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  priie, 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  heart,— 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 

But,  oh !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect  I 
I  saw  my  Bister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  deck'd : 
I  did  not  covet  them ;  but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved. 

But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came, 

A  time  of  sorrow  too ; 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw ; 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath. 

'Twas  tlien,  unwearied,  day  and  night, 

I  watch'd  beside  her  bed ; 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillow'd  her  poor  head. 
She  lived ! — and  loved  me  for  my  care,- 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once. 

But  now  I  have  a  friend. 


MT  MARRIED  DAUGHTER  COULD  YOU  SEE. 

My  married  daughter  could  yon  see, 
I'm  sure  you  would  be  struck, — 

My  daughters  all  are  charming  girls, 
Few  mothers  have  such  luck. 

My  married  one — ^my  eldest  child — 
All  hearts  by  maf^o  wins ; 


H7  muiiad  d«i(htar  ^oOm  hn  ipovM,— 

Sbs'a  4Dit«  »  pktMm  wift ; 
And  he  kdom  kar — wall  ha  m^^- 

Few  BiM  lud  avak  » lift  1 
gh«  na'ar  liad  MMrriad  mortal  nas 

TIU  ha  h*d  iron  kar  kaut ; 
And  my  Mcontf  duUDg*!  Jnat  tho  aua»,-^ 

Thaj'ra  Mitdon  known  ^urt 


d  iaid,  "F««  brov^t  nv  8' 

inth  y<w  tho  oradlt  Hat.'' 
To  aiXt  bar  a  donaatle  irih, 

I  owa,  wa*  all  B17  tfni ; 
And  my  »ttand  b  doouatlo  too, — 

M7  EjaUm  «u  tbe  sama. 
Now,  do  TOO  knoT,  I'tb  oftab  thoo^t 

Tha  «IM  of  tha  two 
(SMi  married,  ao  I  msg  mptaX  oat) 

Would  juM  have  nitad  jw*/ 
Ton  neraraaw  hart— kow  dull  I 

iSj  eldest  glri  portrvt 
Ob !  nj  NMwl  la  an  eoiulaipar^ 

And  An-  jm'11  m««t  t»-daj. 


VHT  don't  THB  KKM  PBOKHlf 


And  tben  avaj  he  soaal 
It  U  DO  fault  of  joan,  manun^ 

Tial  tjwjboij  knowa ; 
Ton  yu*  the  fluoat  imb  In  town. 

Tot,  ohi  they  wont  piopaaol 
rm  iino  Tto  done  mj  beat,  maouu. 

To  maka  a  proper  mateh ; 
For  eorooeta  and  aldeat  lona 

rm  ever  on  the  wateh ; 
rre  hopaa  whan  aoma  ditUKgui  bean 

A  glanoa  npon  me  throwa ; 
Bnt  Uion^  hell  danoa,  and  anlle^  and  tbrt, 

Alaal  Bo  wont  propoaa  I 
Tve  triad  to  win  bj  Unjiii.iiiiii 

And  dreailng  like  a  Une ; 
I've  bowht  Ug  booka,  «nd  talk'4  of  tkMi 

At V I'd  tfA  thaa  Ihranihl 
mth  £«to  «Wd  Uka  n  mw,  rrc  Irit 

Tfaia  haada  of  iB  O*  taMXi 
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But  Spurxhoim  eould  not  touch  their  hearU, 
And,  oh !  they  won't  propose ! 

I  threw  aside  the  books,  and  thought 

That  igpsorance  was  bliss ; 
I  felt  conyinoed  that  men  preferred 

A  simple  sort  of  Miss ; 
And  so  I  lisp'd  out  naught  beyond 

Plain  "yeses**  or  plain  "noes," 
And  wore  a  sweet  unmeaning  smile ; 

Yet,  oh  I  they  won't  propose ! 

Last  night,  at  Lady  Ramble's  rout, 

I  heard  Sir  Harry  Gale 
Exclaim,  "  Now  I  propose  again !" 

I  started,  turning  pale ; 
I  really  thought  my  time  was  come, 

I  blush'd  like  any  rose ; 
But,  oh !  I  found  'twas  only  at 

Ecart^  he'd  propose! 

And  what  is  to  be  done,  mamma  t 

Oh !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  really  have  no  time  to  lose, 

For  I  am  thirty-one : 
At  balls  I  am  too  often  left 

Where  spinsters  sit  in  rows ; 
Why  won't  the  men  propose,  mamma  ? 

Why  wonU  the  men  propose  7 


JAMES  SMITH,  1776—1889. 

Tee  two  brothers,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  **  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  are  almost  as  closely  associoted  together  in  modera,  as  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  in  early  English  literature.  They  are  the  sons  of  Robert 
Smith,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  of  liondon.  James  was  bom  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where 
his  talents  excited  the  admiration  of  his  master.  After  compleUng  his  education, 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  was  taken  into  partnership  in  due  time,  and  eyen- 
tnally  racoeeded  to  the  business;  but  never  did  his  professional  engagements 
alienate  him  altogether  from  his  literary  pursuits. 

His  natural  tendency  to  banter  and  d^olery,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridienloufl^ 
his  strong  passion  for  the  drama,  and  his  love  of  London  society  and  manners-— 
all  these  contributed  to  make  him  a  town  humorist,  and  his  society  courted  by  the 
circles  of  wit  and  fashion.  His  first  pieces  were  written  for  the  **  Pic-Kie"  news- 
ysLper,  which  was  made  up  of  the  contributions  of  a  largo  number  of  writers,  but 
which  lived  but  about  two  yean.  From  1807  to  1810  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  **  Monthly  Mirror."    In  1812  appeared  the  celebrated  ''B^ected 
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Addresses," '  which  at  once  estahlbhed  hia  fame  as  a  writer  of  playful  sadra 
and  humorous   parody  quite  unequalled.     So  satisfied  was  he  with  the  pofm* 
lurity  thus  acquired,  that  ho  never  afterward  wrote  any  thing  of  length— con- 
fining  himself  to  short,  anonymous  pieces  in  the  ''New  Monthly  Magazine"  and. 
other  periodicals.    lie  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  18S9.    His  brother  Hor»c« 
collected  his  works  and  published  them  in  two  TolnmeSi  prefixing  a  biographic^ 
memoir. 

THE  baby's  DfiBUT.      (BY  W.  W.) 

[Spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  gfarl  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  drawn  upon 
stage  in  a  child's  chaise  by  Samuel  Hugnes,  her  uncle^s  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  Maj, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kat«  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doU  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, 

lie  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  g^es, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars  I 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg. 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg. 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlor-door : 
OIF  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot. 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  pog-top's  tooth ! 

Aunt  Ilannah  heard  the  window  break, 
And  cried,  "0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 
Thus  to  distress  your  aunt: 

*  The  ocnudon  of  the  "  Rojorted  Addresnef  ,**  called  ''one  of  the  happiest  hits  in  literature,** 
was  M  follows :— Id  1812,  the  directors  of  the  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  offered  a  pnoiiun  of 
twenty  pounds  fur  the  beot  poetical  addretw,  to  bo  spoken  on  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice. 
A  caflual  hint  from  Mr.  Ward.  B49cretary  to  the  theatre,  iug|{ested  to  Uie  witty  loothers,  James 
and  Horace  Smith,  the  composition  ot  a  series  of  humorous  addressea  in  Imitatkm  of  the 
stjle  of  the  prinHpal  autiiors  of  the  day,  and  profefHdng  to  be  composed  by  them.  Thcj 
were  but  six  weekn  in  writing  them,  and  the  work  was  ready  br  the  opening  of  the  thaatra. 
Its  success  was  almost  unprecedented,  Ibr  in  ten  years  it  reached  the  cJghtaeath  aditioii.  Tha 
articles  written  by  James  Smith  are.  No.  2,  The  Baby's  IMbut,  hj  W.  W.  (Wordsworth.)  K0).& 
Ilampshire  Farmer's  Address,  by  AV.  C.  (Cohbett)  No.  7,  The  KeboikUng,  fay  W.  8.  (Sontbay.) 
No.  13,  Playhouse  MuHings,  by  8.  T.  C.  (Coleridge.)  No.  14,  Drury  Lane  Uusttan,  fay  a  Hs- 
Nic  Poet,  (a  quiz  on  what  are  called  humoroas  songs.)  No.  16,  Theatrical  AlarmBsIL  fay  the 
editor  of  the  M.  P.  ( Mondng  Post)  Na  17,  The  Theatre,  hr  tha  Bar.  O.  C.  (Qrafaba.)  Na  18, 
10.  and  20,  Macbeth,  George  Bamwdl,  and  Iha  Stranger:  traTssties.  He  also  sappliaA  tlia 
0rrt  stansa  to  No.  4,  Cui  Bono,  by  Lord  B.  (Qyrofn.) 
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No  Dmry  Lane  for  you  to-day  I'* 
And  while  papa  said,  "  Pooh,  she  may  V* 
Mamma  said,  **No,  she  shan't!'' 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go:  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind ; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  Pentonyille, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top. 
While  Molly  mopp'd  it  with  a  mop, 

And  brush'd  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes, 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam :) 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags. 

And  leayes  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me  I 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood,  ' 

But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  I  'tis  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound  : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ;  my  eye ! 
How  they  do  blaze !     I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing. 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr.  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said,  *'Go  on,  my  pretty  love; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-night. 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  ?" 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa  T 
And  where's  my  aunt  ?  and  where's  mamma  ? 

Where's  Jack  ?    Oh,  there  they  sit  I 
They  smile,  they  nod  ;  I'll  go  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise. 

To  join  them  in  the  pit 
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And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show ; 

80,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss, 
And  if  yonll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  yoo.*  [Bfovf  iKft,  and  mL 

THE  THEATRE.      (BY  G.  0.) 

'Tis  sweet  to  Tiew,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.     *     * 

What  yarious  swains  our  motley  walls  contain ! 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  the  Ilaymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 
Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  f^om  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark. 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-prioe  clerk ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  fiye,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
*  0  *  * 

Silence,  ye  gods !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  aecident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  spurn' d  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  T    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 
Or  till  half  price,  to  saTe  his  shilling,  wait, 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  **Take  my  handkerchief." 
*' Thank  you,"  cries  Pai,  "but  one  won't  make  a  line;" 
'<Take  mine,"  cried  Wilson;  and  cried  Stokes,  *<Take  mine." 


*  This  b,  of  couTM,  In  finltatkm  of  Wordfworth'i  writer  wiittogi,  ixr  In  tkfllr  pnrfhee  tbm 
anthors  lay,  *<  To  avoid  politka  and  penonali^,  to  Imitate  tl»  tarn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
phraMoIogy  of  our  originals,  and,  at  all  erents,  to  raise  a  harmless  lao^  wen  our  mala 
otdecta:  in  the  attainment  of  which  nnlted  aims  we  were  aometimes  huiried  Into  eMtrvrtf 
nnce.  In  no  instance  were  we  thus  betrayed  into  greater  ii^ostioe  than  in  the  obm  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth— the  touching  sentiment,  protmnd  insdom,  and  oopkniB  bannony  of  whoai 
loftier  writings  we  left  nnnotloed." 

**  The  author  does  not,  in  this  instaaoe^  attempt  to  eovf  any  of  the  hiphsr  attribotsi  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry :  but  has  suooeeded  pcrftetly  in  fiie  fmifatfcm  of  his  mawkish  alP 
flotations  of  chOdlflhrimpUdty  and  nomeiT  stammering.    We  hope  It  will  make  him 
of  his  AUct  nu,  ami  the  grsater  -----  --r 


parody,  bat  a  Teiy  &ir,  an^  indeed,  we  think  a  Tsiy  latiering 


nomeiy  stammering.  We  hope  It  will  make  hia 
pait  of  Us  last  TonuMS^  of  whfcdi  It  Is  by  no 
L  wo  think  a  ▼•»  iattariac  ImUatloB.'^JiMi. 
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A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  clue, 
Starr'd,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Qreen  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band ; 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Regain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd, 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touoh'd  the  ransom'd  hat.* 


THE  UPAS  IN  MARYBONE  LANE. 

A  tree  gprew  in  Java,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  venom  distill'd  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutch  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 
And  who  return'd  safe  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-muf9ed,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale, 
Advancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale; 
How  few  the  reward  of  their  victory  eam'd  I 
For  ninety-nine  perish'd  for  one  who  retnm'd. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
'Tis  now  a  stock-plant  of  the  genus  wolf's-bane, 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Marybone  Lane. 

The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
Two  doors  at  right  angles  swing  open  below ; 
And  the  children  of  misery  daily  steal  in. 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Oin. 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy. 
The  serving-maid  slim,  and  the  serving-man  stout, 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surcharged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cautious  advance  with  slouch'd  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee, 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart, 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane. 

**  The  Th«atr«,  br  the  R«t.  George  Crabbe,  we  rather  think  la  the  best  pleee  in  the  edUee* 
D.  It  ia  an  exquuite  and  most  maiit«rlj  imitation,  not  only  of  the  peevdiar  ityle,  bat  of 
»  taate,  temper,  and  manner  of  dewniption  of  that  moat  ori^^nal  anthor,  except  in  the 
MilTe  DToAiaion  of  puna  and  rerbal  jinglea.  It  doea  not  aim,  of  comrae.  at  any  ahadow 
hii  patlioa  or  moral  aublimitv,  bat  aeema  to  oa  to  be  a  aingularly  Mttaftd  eopj  of  his 
of  meve  dtaexiptionJ'—EdifUmrgh  JSevtew. 
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It  never  will  be  re/. 


MASCULINE   AND   FEM 

In  England  rivers  all  are  males — 
For  instance,  Father  Thames — 

Whoever  in  Columbia  sails, 
Finds  them  ma'amselles  or  dame 

Tea,  there  the  softer  sex  presides, 
Aquatic,  I  assure  ye, 

And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides 
Responsive  to  Miss  Souri. 

fi 

i  i  THE  SHOWER-BATH. 
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Quoth  Dermot,  (a  lodger  at  Mrs.  OT 
**  How  queerly  my  shower-bath  fet 

It  shocks  like  a  posse  of  needles  and 
Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eels." 

Quoth  Murphy,  '*Then  mend  it,  and  1 
I  j  It's  all  your  own  fault,  my  good  fel 

I  used  to  be  bother'd  as  you  are,  but 
I'm  wifler — I  take  my  umbrella." 


ii 
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WESTMINSTER  BRIDGI 

•  As  late  the  Trades*  Unions,  by  way  oi 

O'er  Westminster  Bridge  strutted  five 
«*  I  feel  for  the  bridge,"  whisper'd  Die 
<*  Thus  tried  by  the  mob,  it  may  sink 
Quoth  Ton*   • • 
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WRITTEN   ON    MR.    KEMBLE's   DOUBLE  WINDOW. 

Rheumatic  pains  make  Kemble  halt, 

He,  fretting  in  amazement. 
To  counteract  the  dire  assault, 

Erects  a  double  casement. 

Ah !  who  from  fell  disease  can  run  7 

With  added  ills  he's  troubled, 
For,  when  the  glazier's  task  is  done, 

He  finds  his  panes  are  doubled. 


LANT  CARPERTER,  1780—1840. 

Lant  Carpexter,  the  third  son  of  George  Carpenter,  a  carpet  manufaetnrer  of 
Xiddermineter,  was  bom  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  September,  1780.     He  com- 
pleted his  professional  studies  at  the  Uniyersitjr  of  Glasgow,  whore  he  acquitted 
himself  with  so  much  credit  that  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
an  unusuallj  early  period  of  life.    After  leaving  Glasgow,  he  was  for  a  time 
librarian  of  the  Liverpool  Athensenm ;  but  he  soon  settled  as  a  minister  over  a 
eongregaUon  in  Exeter,  and  after  being  there  some  years,  he  removed  to  Bristol, 
and  took  eharge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  there,  in  which  connection  he  continued 
to  the  dosing  year  of  his  life.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1840.     Ho  had  em- 
barked from  Naples  (whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health)  on  that  day,  for  Leg- 
horn, and  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  was  seen,  for  the  last  time,  walking  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.     It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  nighty  and  as  he  was  prostrated  by  sea-sickness, 
probably  in  one  of  the  lurches  of  the  vessel  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  overboard. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore  about  50  miles  from  Rome. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  great  benevolence  and 
ardent  piety.  His  elder  brother  writes  of  him,  "In  early  life  he  was  the  type 
of  what  he  was  in  after  llfe^good,  amiable,  kind,  always  trying  to  make  others 
happy,  and  exerting  his  energies  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  reproving  the  wicked, 
and,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power,  in  adding  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
world."  He  entered  with  a  peculiar  seal  into  every  thing  which  he  undertook, 
and  his  labors  were  always  in  the  line  of  what  is  favorable  to  the  best  interests 
of  man.  He  was  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  congregration,  and  was  re- 
garded with  respect  by  all  who  knew  him.  While  engaged  in  his  ministerial 
duties,  he  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  school,  and  employed  himself  in 
lecturing,  and  in  writing  for  the  press.  Besides  sermons  and  works  connected 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy,  he  published  "An  Introduction  to  the  Geography 
of  the  New  Testament,"  "  Plain  Rulea  and  Catalogue  of  a  Library  for  Toung 
Persons,"  "Dissertations  on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  attd  the 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records."  But  the  work  by  which  he 
is  most  known — and  a  most  admirable  work  it  is — is  that  entitled  "Principles 
of  Education,  Intelleetaal,  Moral,  and  Physical."  He  also  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  and  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  "  Systematic  Education,  or 
Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Various  Departments  of  Literature  and  Science." 
From  this  I  have  selected  the  following  most  excellent  remarks  upon 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  THE   SENSIBLE  PLEASURES. 

Suppose  that  any  one  cndcayorcd  to  gratify  the  impulse  of  his 
bodily  appetites,  without  any  restraint  from  the  virtaes  of  temper- 
ance and  chastity — he  would  soon  destroy  his  bodily  fisuniltieSi  thus 
rendering  the  objects  of  the  sensible  pleasures  useless^  and  he  would 
precipitate  himself  into  pain,  diseases,  and  death.  *'  This  is  a  phuA 
matter  of  observation,  verified  every  day  by  the  sad  example  of 
loathsome,  tortured  wretches,  that  occur,  which  way  soever  we  turn 
our  eyes,  in  the  streets,  in  private  families,  in  hospitals,  in  palaces." 
Positive  misery,  and  the  loss  even  of  sensible  pleasure,  are  too  inse- 
parably connected  with  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  impurity, 
to  leave  room  for  doubt,  even  to  the  most  skeptical.  The  sensual 
appetites  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by,  and  made  subservient  to^ 
some  other  part  of  our  natures ;  otherwise  we  shall  miss  even  the 
sensible  pleasures  which  we  might  have  enjoyed,  and  shall  fiill  into 
the  opposite  pains,  which  are,  in  general,  far  greater  and  more  exqui- 
site than  the  sensible  pleasures. 

The  same  conclusion  also  follows  from  the  fact  that  inoxdinate  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  gratification  destroys  the  mental  faculties,  exposes 
to  external  inconveniences  and  pains,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  benevolence  and  piety,  and  is  all  along 
attended  with  the  secret  reproaches  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  hor^ 
rors  of  a  guilty  mind.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  that 
the  formation  of  mental  feelings  and  afiections  cannot  be  alto^ther 
prevented ;  but  an  inordinate  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasures  converts 
the  mental  afiections  into  a  source  of  pain,  and  impairs  and  cuts  off 
the  intellectual  pleasures. 

Upon  the  lowest  principles  of  self-inUresty  therefore,  the  pleasures 
of  sensation  ought  not  to  be  made  the  primary  pursuit  of  life.  Even 
a  mere  prudential  regard  to  our  own  present  happiness  requires  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  precepts  of  bcnevolenoe,  pictj,  and 
the  moral  sense. 

By  this  steady  adherence  to  moderation,  wc  are  no  losers  even 
w^ith  respect  to  sensible  pleasures  themselves ;  for  by  these  means 
our  senses  and  bodily  powers  are  preserved  in  their  best  state,  and 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  decay  of  the  body  \  and 
this  modemtion,  and  its  beneficial  consequences,  directly  tend  to  in- 
spire., the  mind  with  perpetual  serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  good-will, 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

We  are,  then,  great  gainers,  on  tho  whole,  by  religious  modera- 
tion as  to  sensible  pleasure ;  still  more  so  as  to  the  sensible  pains 
and  sufierings  which  the  intemperate  bring  on  themselves.  These 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  and  often  of  long  duration,  espe- 
cially when  they  give  intervals  of  respite ;  they  impair  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  so  as  to  render  most  other  enjoyments  insipid 
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vad  imperfect ;  they  dispose  to  peevishness,  passion,  and  munnnr* 
ing  against  Providence ;  and  they  are  attended  with  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  mind. 

On  the  whole,  the  proper  method  of  avoiding  the  sensible  pains, 
whether  the  result  of  excess,  or  such  as  occur  in  the  daily  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  of  obtaining  the  sensible  pleasures  in  their 
best  and  most  lasting  state,  is  not  to  aim  at  either  directly,  but  in 
every  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  sense. 

"  The  only  rule  with  respect  to  our  diet,"  says  Br.  Priestley,  in 
his  <<  Institutes,''  '^  is  to  prefer  those  kinds  and  that  quantity  of 
food  which  most  conduce  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  bodies. 
Whatever  in  eating  or  drinking  is  inconsistent  with,  and  obstructs 
this  end,  is  wrong,  and  should  carefully  be  avoided;  and  every 
man's  own  experience,  assisted  with  a  little  information  from  others, 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  what  is  nearly  the  best  for  himself 
in  both  these  respects,  so  that  no  person  is  likely  to  injure  himself 
through  mere  mistake." 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  the  benevolent  affections  which 
give  the  chief  vidue  and  highest  interest  to  the  sensible  pleasures 
arising  from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and  it  also  appears  that 
these  pleasures  were  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our  frame  to 
be  one  chief  means  of  transferring  our  affection  and  concern  from 
ourselves  to  others.  If,  therefore,  this  great  source  of  benevolence 
be  corrupted  or  perverted,  the  social  affections  depending  on  it  will 
also  be  pervert^,  and  degenerate  into  selfishness  or  malevolence. 
It  18  more  or  less  corrupted  or  perverted  by  every  indulgence  of  the 
passions  out  of  those  limits  which  reason  and  soimd  and  comprehen- 
sive experience  prescribe,  equally  with  the  revealed  laws  of  God,  as 
best  promotmg  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted  in  our 
frame. 

These  limits  are  fixed  by  the  marriage  institutions,  which  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  religion,  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  as  of  tho 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind. 
The  direct  tendency  of  these  institutions  is  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  moral  elevation  of  that  sex  to  whom  Providence  has,  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  intrusted  the  physical  care  of  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, and  the  commencement  of  the  habits  on  which  the  welfare  of 
the  next  race  depends ;  to  whom  is  committed  the  delightful  task 
of  first  developing  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  cultivating 
and  refining  the  affections.  Independently  of  this  more  indirect  in- 
fluence, they  essentially  aid  in  the  proper  care  and  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  They  supply  a  constant  and 
invaluable  stimulus  for  the  activity  and  abilities  of  the  parents. 
They  call  into  exercise,  and  cherish  in  the  child,  those  charities 
which  are  the  root  of  general  benevolence,  and  bear  a  close  relation 
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to  the  affections  of  piety.  And  the  moral  union  which  Hhbj  pn* 
duce  between  those  who  form  the  conjugal  relation  has  a  direct  isd 
efficacious  tendency  to  promote  in  them  the  great  ends  of  life,  u 
well  as  to  refine  and  dignify  its  present  satis&otions  and  endeanneiits. 

To  produce  the  best  effects^  this  union  must  be  inyiolable  and  ibr 
life  3  and  it  should  ever  be  attended  with  mutual  esteem  and  tende^ 
nessy  with  mutual  deference^  forbearance,  confidence^  aid;  and  sya- 
pathy. 

The  laws  of  our  frame,  the  plain  dictates  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  the  express  and  authoritative  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  concur  in  pointing  to  steady  self-contirol  as  the  safest^  tbe 
wisest,  and  the  happieU  course,  and  in  directing  to  avoid,  with  strict 
caution,  every  violation  of  purity  and  chastity.  Ogden  well  ob- 
serves, on  this  subject,  <' Irregularity  has  naturally  no  limits;  one 
excess  draws  on  another ;''  ''  the  most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
most  excellent  way  of  being  virtuous,  is  to  be  so  entirely.''  The 
laws  of  the  gospel  enjoin  that  we  avoid  the  indulgence  even  of  im- 
pure desires.  It  is  a  strict,  but  it  is  also  a  benevolent  morality.  It 
checks  the  evil  where  it  is  easiest,  where  almost  alone  it  is  possible 
effectually  to  check  it,  at  the  source. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  mischievous  and  commonly  irremediable 
effects  of  impurity  of  every  kind  on  the  health  of  the  bodily  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  weighty  consideration  that  licentiousness  cormpts  and 
depraves  the  mind  and  moral  character  more  than  any  single  spedes 
of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt 
and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which  forms  one  grand  feature  in 
a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons  addicted  to  these 
indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for  every  sin  that 
seeks  it :  they  are,  in  low  life,  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's  pro- 
gress to  the  most  desperate  wickedness ;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that 
lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which  manifests  itself  in  a  pro- 
fligacy of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  probity.  Add  to  this,  that  habits  of  libertinism  in- 
capacitate and  indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  pleasures,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  any  man's  happiness. 

The  moral  instructor,  who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  younff, 
must  feel  solicitous  to  induce  them  to  shun  the  beginning  ot  evils 
so  destructive  to  their  peace  and  welfare ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  nm 
them  to  avoid  every  kind  of  indecent  language.  The  advice  of  the 
heathen  moralist  cannot  be  too  forcibly  recommended  or  too  cau- 
tiously observed.^    The  Scripture  precepts  are  express  on  this  point; 

•  Nil  dictn  ftedam  riniqiM  hise  Umina  tangsty 
Intra  qun  pner  est. 

*<  Far  from  the  mlla  whti*  eUldm  dwdl, 
Immodcflt  sighti,  hnmodtrt  imt&M  tepd ; 
The  place  if  Morcd.* 
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hey  require  ns  to  avoid  all ''  corrupt  commniiication ;"  and  they 
loint  to  a  future  account  of  our  words,  as  well  as  of  our  actions. 

In  innumerable  instances^  the  first  step  to  ruin  has  been  indulg- 
Dgin  impure  conyersation. 

To  give  the  dictates  of  reason,  religion,  and  conscience  their  due 
nfluence^  the  disposition  to  self-restraint  should  be  early  and  stead- 
ly  cherished  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young ;  and  after 
;hey  arriye  at  that  period  in  which  the  passions  too  often  acquire 
;he  ascendency,  it  should  be  carefully  exercised  by  themselves. 
Hexi  to  the  direct  culture  and  exercise  of  religious  principle,  no- 
thing can  be  more  efiectual  than  a  full  and  judicious  employment 
of  their  time  in  the  various  engagements  of  their  station,  in  the 
occupations  to  which  benevolence  prompts,  in  the  acquisition  of  \kae- 
ful  knowledge,  and  in  cheerful  and  active,  but  innocent  recreation. 
If  habits  are  formed  of  indolence,  and  of  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  sleep,  in  diet,  and  in  mere  amusement,  it  is  in  vain  to  looK  for 
that  self-control  which  was  declared  to  be  "  wisdom's  root,"  by  one 
who,  through  the  want  of  it;  blighted  his  fairest  prospects  and  sunk 
into  an  tmtimely  grave. 

If  we  are  asked  by  any  of  our  young  readers  how  they  may  pass 
through  the  present  period  of  their  lives  with  most  of  honor  and 
of  9oltd  enjoymentj  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  best  preparation 
for  future  respectabilty,  usefulness,  and  happiness,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly answer — Think  nothing  aUowahle,  in  word  or  action,  which 
you  fiil  your  conscience  condemn,  and  of  which  you  could  not  speak 
to  a  respected  friend — cherish  an  habitual  and  operative  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  your  own  accountahleness,  and  remember  that 
*^he  who  despiseih  smaM  things  sliallfaU  by  little  and  little.^* 


JOHN  IRELAND,  1761—1842. 


Joinr  Irxlaivd,  a  distlngnished  dignitary  in  the  English  Church,  was  boi-n  at 
Ashbntton,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761.  He  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  1780,  and,  after  receiving  various  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  was 
installed  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1816.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, he  was  one  of  the  principal  writers  who  assisted  Mr.  Gifford  in  the  early 
volames  of  the  **  Quarterly  Review."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
theological  works ;  but  that  by  which  ho  is  most  known  is  his  work  entitled  "  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianity  Compared,  in  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  king's  s'^holors 
at  Westminster."  It  is  a  most  learned  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  of  the  comparative  claims  of  Paganism  and  Christian- 
ity apon  their  followers,  both  as  respects  "  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is 
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to  come." '  Ho  left  behind  him  numennui  mannseripti^  but  (m  Us  Mtmi  CMfci 
had  dono)  ho  desired  that  they  all  ihoiild  bo  deatrojod.  He  lirad  a  Ufa  of  ^ml 
osefolness  and  benevolence,  was  a  most  mnnifioont  patnA  of  li^imtw|^  a  Uhanl 
encourager  of  religious  and  benoTolent  nndortakingi^  andi  bj  hia  wiU^  ht  kft 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  rarioiui  uuTerBities  and  boapiula.  Ha  dUadea 
Ist  of  September,  at  his  deanery,  Weatminster,  nniTeraaUy  ^"Huttd  md  W- 

lOTOd. 

SUFFERINQS  OF  THE  EARLY  CHBISTIAlfS. 

St.  Paul  has  affirmed;  conoeming  the  godliness  of  which  he  wu 
an  inspired  teacher,  that  it  "  is  profitahlc  to  all  things^  haying  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  ia  to  oome." 
Ilis  immediate  intention  was  to  refute  an  erroneous  notion,  whether 
ascribed  to  certain  heretics  of  the  early  ages,  or  more  proepectivelj 
to  the  Eomish  Church,  that  the  profession  of  the  £uth  of  Christ  was 
incompatible  with  the  usual  connections  and  supports  of  common 
life.  But  his  declaration  extends  beyond  the  controversy  itself,  and 
asserts,  in  universal  terms,  the  happy  condition  of  believers  under 
the  gospel.  The  '^  bodily  exercises,"  the  unbidden  austerities  and 
mortifications,  against  which  he  argues,  have  little  inflnAnftft  in  pio 
moting  the  welfare  of  man — but  true  Christianity  comprehends  all 
good.  It  unites  the  blessings  of  this  world  and  the  next  In  the 
present  life  it  allows  to  us  whateyer  can  be  desired  with  innocenoei 
or  used  with  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  it  offsn 
that  transcendent  happiness  which  is  promised,  in  a  more  ^minimt 
manner,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  admiration,  when  we  otm- 
sidcr  this  assertion,  and  compare  it  with  the  outward  droamatances 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  ago  in  which  the  apostle  wrote.  The 
Saviour  had  prepared  the  minds  of  his  disciples  for  the  trials  which 
awaited  them  in  the  execution  of  their  saorcd  commission — '*  Be- 
hold I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolyes;''  and  those  who  con- 
spire to  hinder  the  propagation  of  your  doctnne  ''  will  deliyer  you 
up  to  the  councils,  and  tney  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues. 
Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a 
testimony  against  them  and  the  Grentilcs ;  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of 
all  men  for  my  sake." 

These  denunciations  were  dreadfully  verified.  IHsastrons,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  gospel,  not  only  while  it  was  confined 
within  the  borders  of  Judiea  and  Samaria,  but  after  it  was  annoonoed 
to  the  world  at  largo.  The  propagators  of  the  flEtith  had  to  make 
the  mohiDcholy  confession,  that  distresses  of  every  kind  were  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  ready  malice  of  their  enemies.     They  were 

*  I  can  ffpeak  of  tbiiv  book  wiUi  the  afieetlon  of  an  earlj  lort^  ftir  I  read  it|  in  aqr 
rear  at  ooUuee,  with  profit,  I  trust,  aa  well  ai  gnat  ^toaaura. 
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openly  punished,  and  privately  defamed.  They  suffered  both  "  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  were  naked  and  buffeted,  and  had  no  certain  dwell- 
ing-plaoe."  For  himself,  in  particular,  8t.  Paul  states  his  more 
abunduit  labors,  his  frequent  imprisonments,  his  various  and  un- 
ceasing perils  by  sea  and  land,  from  his  own  countrymen  and  from 
the  heathen,  and  the  ^^  bonds  and  afflictions  which  awaited  him  in 
every  city/'  Yet  amid  circumstances  so  unusually  discouraging 
arose  the  steady  assertion  of  the  apostle ;  and  the  gospel,  thus  per- 
secuted and  apparently  forlorn,  was  still  declared  to  have  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  ! 

Let  us  extend  this  view  beyond  the  limits  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  follow  the  gospel  in  its  afflictions  and  its  joys,  its  persecutions 
and  its  determined  triumphs.  The  continued  sidSerings  of  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  faith  are  abundantly  proved  in  the  descriptions 
which  other  writers  have  given  us  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
Gentiles  and  Jews.  In  the  early  defences  of  Christianity,  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  the  complaint  that  the  mere  confession  of  the 
fidth  was  deemed  sufflcient  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  heathen 
tribunals. 

Justin  IMartyr,  in  his  first  apology,  relates  the  cases  of  those  who 
were  summarily  punished  on  this  account,  and  the  conversations  which 
were  held  concerning  them  in  the  Roman  courts  of  justice.  Ptole- 
maeus,  a  convert,  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  upco  in- 
formation that  he  was  a  Christian.  When  he  was  brought  before 
Urbicius,  the  prsefect  of  the  city,  the  only  question  asked  of  him 
was,  whether  he  professed  the  faith  of  Christ?  This  being  acknow- 
ledged, he  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  led  away  to  death.  Among 
those  who  stood  by,*  was  Lucius,  another  convert,  who,  in  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence,  asked  the  praefect  on  what  grounds  he  condemned 
a  man  proved  guilty  of  no  crime.  "  Art  thou  also  a  Christian  ?" 
demanded  Urbicius.  This  was  not  denied;  and  the  same  punish- - 
ment  was  adjudged  to  both. 

While  these  advocates  of  the  faith  justly  demand  that  their  lives 
and  characters  be  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  before  sentence  is 
passed  upon  them,  they  boldly  declare  that  they  refuse  not  to  die, 
if  wickedness  be  proved  against  them ;  and  they  complain,  with 
peculiar  force  of  argument  to  a  Koman  ear,  that  they  have  not  the 
usual  lot  of  subjects,  for  whose  prosperity  the  empire  professed  a 
common  and  undiscriminating  care.  "If  we  are  guilty  of  any 
wickedness,  (says  Athenagoras  in  his  address  to  the  Emperors  M. 
Aurelius  and  Commodus,)  we  do  not  refuse  to  be  punished ;  nay, 
we  call  for  the  worst  of  punishment.  But  if  our  only  ^It  be  the 
name  of  Christians,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  us  from  the  injuries 
which  we  suffer." 

Justin  Martyr  indulges  the  same  complaint  in  his  second  apology. 
"  Other  men  acknowledge  what  gods  they  will,  and  you  hinder  them 
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not."  Then,  alluding  to  the  Eg}-ptian  worship,  always  deemed  the 
opprol^rinm  of  l*iig;mism,  and  reprobating  the  senseless,  trifling, 
and  disgusting  objeits  of  it,  he  points  out  the  differences  of  opinioB 
concerning  the  worshippers  themselves.  "  Yet,  even  to  these  sectB, 
bigoted  to  their  several  deities,  and  hostile  to  each  other  on  their 
account,  you,  llomans,  show  an  equal  clemency,  and  allow  their  dis- 
cordant practices.  To  Christians  alone  you  object  that  they  wor- 
ship not  the  same  gods  with  yourselves ;  and  you  devote  us  to  death, 
because  we  do  not  adore  dead  men,  and  propitiate  them  by  sacrifices, 
and  garlands  placed  upon  their  altars." 

The  apology  of  Tertullian  is  a  mixture  of  indignation,  strong 
reasoning,  and  irony.  He  is  generally  serious,  though  sometimes 
sportive ;  and  while  he  repels  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  he  can  indulge  a  vein  of  pleasantry. 

He  declares  his  belief  with  much  force  and  dignity.  "  Mangled 
by  your  cruelty,  and  covered  with  our  own  blood,  wo  still  proclaim 
aloud — ^W^o  worship  God  through  Christ.  Persist  in  your  own 
opinion,  and  deem  him  a  mere  man.  Yet  through  him  God  makes 
himself  known ;  in  him  he  ^vill  bo  worshipped.  But  rather  ou^ht 
ye  to  inquire,  whether  the  divinity  of  Christ  be  not  the  true  divi- 
nity, the  knowledge  of  which  leads  the  worshipper  to  all  goodness, 
and  therefore  compels  him  to  reject  the  Iving  pretensions  of  your 
idols.''  Again,  ho  sportively  compares  the  idols  themselves  with 
the  mangled  bodies  of  tlic  Christians :  '^  You  place  us  upon  a  cross 
or  the  stump  of  some  tree ;  and  on  a  frame  of  the  like  shape  you 
fashion  your  gods  of  clay.  You  lacerate  our  sides  with  hooks  of 
iron ;  with  similar  labor  do  you  employ  axes,  and  saws,  and  augers 
on  your  gods  of  wood.  You  throw  us  into  the  fire ;  and  in  the  fire 
you  cast  your  gods  of  metal.  Or  perhaps  you  send  us  to  the  minet: ; 
but  from  thence  come  your  best  divinities.  We  are,  therefore,  un- 
der the  like  circimistances  with  them ;  and  if  divinity  is  produced 
by  hewing  and  mangling,  our  tortures  are  our  consecration,  and  wo 
are  fit  objects  of  your  woi-ship." 


THOMAS  ARNOLD,    1795— 1812. 

Dr.  Thomab  Arnold  -waa  born  at  Cowcb,  lelo  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1793.  lie  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Winchester  School,  and  went 
thence,  in  ISll,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1814,  his  name  woa  placed 
in  the  first  class  in  classical  literature,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  tvro  nnirerrity  emajs, 
Latin  and  Englifh,  for  the  years  1S15  and  1817.  In  Decemher,  1818,  he  waa 
-rdttinod  deacon,  at  Oxford.    In  1819,  he  settled  at  Laleham,  where  he  remained 
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for  the  Dext  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils  in 
preparation  for  the  universities.  In  1827,  he  was  eleoted  head  master  of  the 
school  at  Rugby.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Karos,  in  1841,  he  was  offered  the  Regius 
professorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  which  ho  accepted,  without  resigning 
his  pUee  at  Rugby,  and  the  very  next  year,  1842,  on  the  12th  of  June,  he  died, 
on  the  day  that  completed  his  forty-seventh  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character 
of  this  eminently  great  and  good  man  in  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  these 
biographical  notices.  No  English  scholar  of  the  present  century  has  exerted  a 
wider  or  more  happy  influence  on  the  literary  and  religious  world.  In  whatever 
light  we  view  him,  either  as  a  scholar,  an  historian,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
or  as  a  man,  he  commands  our  highest  respect  and  warmest  admiration. 

As  a  scholar,  Dr.  Arnold  was  distinguished  for  his  deep  and  varied  learning, 
and  for  his  classical  attainments,  which  were  extensive  and  accurate.  Ho  was 
particularly  fond  of  Grecian  literature,  and  his  edition  of  ''Thucydides"  gave  proof 
of  his  accurate  Greek  scholarship,  and  his  discriminating  taste  as  a  critic.  But 
what  was  better  than  all,  he  was  a  Christian  scholar,  and  umed  to  make  himself 
and  his  pupils  look  upon  knowledge  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  higher  and 
more  enlarged  usefulness. 

As  an  historian,  he  shows  in  his  own  most  instructive  "Lectures  on  Modem 
History,"  in  his  "  History  of  Rome,"  and  of  **  The  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,'' 
what  history  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  should  be  stuped.  His  "  History  of  Rome" 
b  undoubtedly  the  best  history  in  the  language;  and  to  Its  composition  the  author 
brought  the  very  highest  qualifications  of  learning  and  of  religions  principle. 
''He  saw  Ck>d  in  history,  and  felt  that  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  and  that  sin 
is  not  merely  a  reproach  to  a  people,  but  that  it  introduces  rottenness  and  decaj 
into  its  very  heart" 

It  was  as  a  schoolmaster,  however,  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  strikingly  great 
"Teaching  was  the  business  of  his  life,  and  in  instruction  his  greatness  was  most 
conspicuous.  His  spirit  was  instinct  with  generous  sympathy,  which  delights  in 
contact  with  ihe  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth."  ^  When  he  entered  Rugby  School, 
it  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  it  soon  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
success  of  its  pupils  at  the  universities  was  msirked  and  striking.  He  was  not 
only  an  admirable  scholar  and  skilful  instructor,  but  he  had  that  enthusiastic  love 
for  literature,  and  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  exalt  and  purify  our  nature,  which 
soldom  fails  to  inspire  with  the  same  ardor  all  minds  that  are  susceptible  of  it 
Yet  his  pupils  were  indebted  to  him  for  something  far  more  valuable  than  learn- 
ing, or  the  love  of  learning;  for  his  constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  •uceettful 
endeavors  to  implant  in  their  minds  the  noblest  princii^es,  the  most  just  senU- 
ments,  not  by  precept  only,  but  by  that  without  which  precepts  are  generally 
unavailing — example. 

As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Arnold  was  truly  catholic  in  his  views.  He  had  little 
regard  for  tytem*  of  theology;  but  he  went  to  the  fountahi  head,  and,  in  his 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures,  he  so  signalised  himself  that,  in 

■  Bead  an  exesllcnt  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  In  the  6th  volume  of  the  "  New  Englandsr;** 
also»  *«&Unimrgh  Review,"  Ixxri.  S&7,  and  "North  British  Beriew,*'  iL 403. 
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the  jadgment  of  his  fHends,  thi«  wai  the  aphere  for  which  he  was  moit  highly 
fitted  to  shine  with  ominent  asefulness.  In  theologioml  eontroyersj,  he  showed 
great  ability  and  exerted  great  influenoe.  He  was  a  reformer  in  church  and  static 
and  to  REFORV  he  consecrated  his  most  efunest  zeaL 

As  a  man,  he  was  romarkablo  for  the  uniform  sweetness,  the  patience,  and  tht 
forbearing  meekness  of  his  disposition.  It  was  bis  constant  aim  to  bring  hii 
religious  principles  into  the  daily  practice  of  life,  not  by  the  continued  introdnc- 
tion  of  religious  phraseology,  but  by  a  single-hearted  study  to  realise  the  Chris- 
tian character.  lie  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  when  he  found  il,  he  uttered 
it  with  the  utmost  fearlessness.  "  He  was  an  innate  Christian ;  the  bad  passioBS 
might  almost  be  said  to  hare  been  omitted  in  his  constitution.  But  bis  truth  and 
honesty  were  unflinchingly  regardless  of  his  own  interest^  or  of  temporary  eon- 
sequences."  Such  is  an  imperfoct  outline  of  the  character  ai  this  great  and  good 
man.i 

**  Our  readers  must  pass  a  day  with  Arnold.  They  will  see  of  how  homely  and 
plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  composed.  Only,  to  make  it  more  im* 
presaiTe,  the  day  we  will  choose  shall  be  his  last  It  differs  in  itself  in  no  respect 
from  other  days,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a  holiday,  since  it  happens  to  be  also  tiie 
concluding  day  of  the  half  year.  On  the  morrow  he  was  to  shake  his  wings  ftv 
Westmoreland.  The  morning  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  in  'Raake's 
History  of  the  Popes.'  Then  come  the  distribution  of  prises,  the  taking  leave 
of  the  boys  who  nre  going,  and  all  the  mechanical  details  of  finishing  for  the 
holidays;  his  usual  walk  and  bath  follow;  dinner  next^  where  he  talked  with 
groat  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early  geological  studies  under  Buckland, 
and  of  a  recent  visit  to  Nosoby  with  Thomas  Carlyle.  An  interval  in  the  evening 
leaves  room  for  an  earnest  conversation  with  an  old  pupil  on  some  diflRsrences  in 
their  views  of  the  Tractarian  theology;  after  which,  the  day  rounds  off  with  an 
annual  supper  to  sopie  of  the  sixth-form  boys.  Arnold  retired  to  bed,  apparently 
In  perfect  health.  But  before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  fh>m  which 
he  was  never  more  to  raise  it,  he  put  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and  cheerfU  day  by 
an  entry  in  his  Hiary,  which  (reading  it  as  we  now  read  it)  seems  of  prophetic 

*  "  Ho  will  utrike  thone  who  study  him  moro  closelj,  as  a  wmrleU  diaraeter— oompkAe  in 
its  union  of  roonl  luid  intcUeeiual  gifts,  and  In  the  rtrady  growth  and  d«ralo|»Mnt  of  both: 
ibr  hi«  gr«atnoM  ditl  n<it  couiiint  in  the  pr»«ininence  of  any  single  quality,  bat  in  servnl 
remnrkahlR  pow«n>,  tlioroufdblj  leavened  and  pervaded  by  an  CTi>r-lncraMlng  moral  iwMgnewp, 
He  vrsfl  not  one  uf  th()t«  men  who,  beginning  well,  arc  stunted  in  mind  and  in  heart  at  a 
certain  ai!:e — often.  pfTlisp.-*,  bockUM  their  thon^ita  are  at  war  with  their  fnrllnf  bscaiim 
the  latter  are  nut  n-exh  and  pure  cnoufdi  to  give  vlji(or  and  manliness  to  the  tmrmor.  It  was 
the  very  roverw  of  tbiK  with  Arnold ;  the  name  holy  olyectti  on  whteb  bis  aCfoctkuu  were  qii> 
centtingly  llxed — the  navno  great  nul^jecta  of  moral  and  intellectual  interest — the  same  rimp\& 
and  innocent  plcotfurca  am  rcen,  as  it  were,  MUtfibly  nowlng  in  alnuMt  eveiy  mifnailTa  latter, 
from  the  flret  days  at  Lalehani  to  the  laiit  at  Kug^.  Connected  with,  and,  Indeed,  an  in- 
•tance  of  thin  eomplcteneM  and  consistency  of  chaiiicter  la  Uu  eoneentraUam  qf  kit  iMm^Mt 
and  inUrettt  an  a  few  grtitt  iHornl  ruiofds,  which,  if  it  diminlabed  hb  Intellectoal  bc«adth, 

Kt  iucreaned  the  intenmueni  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  Tlskm.'*— QMarfeHf  MtHtw, 
x!v.607. 

"  The  baids  of  Arnold's  morale  reminds  us  of  all  we  know  of  that  of  aaotber  eeleteatsd 
ichoolmaster.  (n<it  vcrr  popular  in  hii  day,  and  no  great  flivorite  with  hMi  dmiehmm  0  ^^e 
mean  John  Milton.  There  it  the  same  purity  and  dlreetneis  about  them  noth ;  the  aama  pn* 
dominance  of  the  graver,  not  to  say  ctemor,  dementA;  the  same  eonfldence,  TehanMnea.  and 
•levatiim.  They  both  no  lircd  in  their  'great  Tadc-aia«ter's  eye,'  as  to  vnlfy  Ranon's  obaer* 
vatlon  in  his  *  Kasav  on  AthciMn.'—made  tbeueelves  of  kin  to  Ood  in  spirit,  and  nind  ttialr 
nature  by  means  0/  a  hlj^er  nature  than  their  own.'^^-AiAibiii^  Jfsrtnf^  IzzxL  S02. 
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import.  Yet,  in  truth,  these  transitions  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  that,  in 
parsing  from  what  was  most  spiritual,  he  was  hardly  oonscioiis  of  the  change. 
He  kept  the  oommnnieation  between  this  world  and  the  next  ao  fVeely  open — an- 
gels ascending  and  descending — that  he  blended  the  influenees  of  both,  of  thing! 
temporal  and  things  eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole  :— 

FROM   HIS  JOURNAL. 

Satu  rday  Evening^  JuneW. . — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day, if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  sec  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday 
siDce  my  birth.  How  hirge  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already 
passed  I  And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life  ?  How  visibly  my 
outwaxd  work  seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler 
employments  of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say 
'^  Vixi;"  and  I  thank  God  that,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it 
18, 1  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back 
from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher. 
Still  there  arc  works  which,  with  God's  permission,  I  would  do  be- 
fore the  night  cometli,  especially  that  great  work,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own 
personal  work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  believing — 
laboring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by 
me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it. 

''  Wh&t  a  midnight  epitaph !  How  ominoas  and  how  unconscious  I  How  tender 
and  sublime !  He  woke  next  morning,  between  fire  and  six,  in  pain.  It  waa 
angina  pectorit.    At  eight  o'clock  he  was  dead !''  ^ 


THE  OXFORD  CONSPIRATORS. 

On  the  character  of  no  party  does  history  throw  so  full  and 
clear  a  light  as  on  the  high-church  party  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^the  party  of  the  Oxford  conspirators.  Unlike  the  political 
Tories,  who  are  only  analogously  like  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution, 
by  being  as  much  in  the  rear  of  the  existing  generation  as  the  old 
Tories  were  in  the  rear  of  theirs,  these  chunm  Tories  have  stirred 
neither  actually  nor  relatively;  they  are  the  very  Nonjurors  and 
high  church  clergy  of  King  William  s,  and  Anne's,  and  George  the 
First's  reign  reproduced,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference.  Now, 
as  then,  this  party  is  made  up  of  two  element^-— of  the  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  school,  on  the  one  hand — ^the  mere  low  worldly  clergy, 
careless  and  grossly  ignorant — ^ministers  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  belong  to  Christianity  only  from  the  accident 
of  its  being  established  by  law;    and  of  the  formalist  Judaizing 

*  «  FidinliurKh  lUrlew/*  bucxL  198. 
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fanatics,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  ever  been  tho  pecnliir  dis- 
grace of  the  Church  of  England;  for  these  high  chnrch  fiuiatics 
have  imbibed,  even  of  fanatioism  itself,  nothing  but  the  fbUj  and 
tho  virulence.     Other  fanatics  have  persecuted,  like  the  Bonuuiists, 
in  order  to  uphold  a  magnificent  pjstem^  which,  striking  its  roots 
deep  and  stretching  its  branches  wide,  exercises  a  vast  mflnence 
over  tlie  moral  condition  of  man,  and  may  almost  excuse  some  ex- 
travagance of  zeal  in  its  behalf.     Others,  again,  have  been  fanatics 
for  froedom,  and  for  what  they  deemed  the  due  authority  of  God's 
own  word.     They  were  violent  against  human  ceremonies — dicy 
despised  learning — they  cast  away  the  delicacies,  and  almost  the 
humanities  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  asserting  two  groat  prineiples, 
noble  even  in  their  exaggeration — entire  freedom  towards  man,  and 
entire  devotion  towards  Grod.     But  the  fanaticism  of  the  English 
high  churchman  has  been  the  fanaticism  of  mere  foolery.     A  dress, 
a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony;  a  technical  phraseology;  the  super- 
stition of  a  priesthood  without  its  power;   the  form  of  episcopal 
government,  without  the  substance ;  a  system  imperfect  and  para- 
lyzed, not  independent,  not  sovereign — afraid  to  cast  off  the  sulyjec- 
tion  against  which  it  is  perpetuaUy  murmuring.      Such  are  the 
objects  of  high  church  fanaticism,  objects  so  pitiful  that,  if  gained 
ever  so  completely,  they  would  make  no  man  tlie  wiser  or  the  better; 
they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual ;  to  no 
effect,  social  or  religious,  except  to  the  changing  of  sense  into  silli- 
ness, and  holiness  of  heart  and  life  into  formabty  and  hypocrisy. 

Once,  however,  and  once  only,  in  the  history  of  ChristianitT,  do 
we  find  a  heresy — ^for  never  was  that  term  more  justly  applied — so 
degraded  and  low-principled  as  this.  We  must  pass  over  the  times 
of  Komanists — ^we  must  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  there,  in  the  Jews  and  Judaizers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  the  only  exact  resemblance  to  the  high  ohurchman  of 
Oxford.  In  the  zealots  of  circumcision  and  the  ceremoniea  of  the 
law — ^in  the  slanderers  and  persecutors  of  8t.  Paul — the  doters  upon 
old  wives'  fables  and  endless  genealogies — ^tho  men  of  ''soft  words 
and  fair  speeches'' — of  a  ''voluntary  humility,''  all  the  time  that 
they  were  calumniating  and  opposing  the  gospel  and  its  great 
apostle — ^in  tho  malignant  fanatics  who,  to  the  number  of  moore  than 
forty,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  P&ul,  because  he  had  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  ceremonies  to  salvation—"  the  men  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin,''  who  cared  not  for  judgment^  mercy,  and 
truth — the  enemies  and  revilers  of  the  holiest  names  whioh  earth 
reverences,  and  who  are  condemned,  in  the  most  emphatic  language, 
by  that  authority  which  all  Christians  acknowledge  aa  divine^-Jn 
these,  and  in  these  alone,  can  the  party  which  has  headed  the  late 
Oxford  conspiracy  find  their  perfect  prototype. 
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THE   WORLD   OUR   COUNTRY. 

But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness  interposes,  which, 
under  the  name  of  patriotism,  has  so  long  tried  to  pass  itself  off  for 
a  virtue.  As  men,  in  proportion  to  their  moral  advancement,  learn 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  regards ;  as  an  exclusive  affection  for 
our  relations,  our  clan,  or  our  country,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unim- 
proved mind ;  so  is  that  narrow  and  unchristian  feeling  to  be  con- 
demned which  regards  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  foreign  natrons, 
and  cares  for  no  portion  of  the  human  race  but  that  to  which  it«elf 
belongs.  The  detestable  encouragement  so  long  given  to  national 
enmities — the  low  gratification  felt  by  every  people  in  extolling 
themselves  above  their  neighbors — should  not  be  forgotten  amongst 
the  causes  which  have  mainly  obstructed  the  improvement  of 
mankind. 

Exclusive  patriotism  should  be  cast  off,  together  with  the  exclu- 
sive ascendency  of  birth,  as  belonging  to  the  follies  and  selfishness 
of  our  uncultivated  nature.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  former  at  least 
is  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call  themselves  Christians,  but  are 
apt  to  use  the  charge  of  irreligion  as  the  readiest  weapon  against 
thOBO  who  differ  from  them.  So  little  have  they  learned  of  the 
spirit  of  that  Eevelation  which  taught  emphatically  the  abolition 
of  an  exclusively  national  religion  and  a  local  worship,  that  so  men, 
being  all  bom  of  the  same  blood,  might  make  their  sympathies  co- 
extensive with  their  bond  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Appendix  to  ThucydideSf  yoL  L 

It  is  Mtonishing  how,  amid  all  Lis  public  dutico,  Dr.  Arnold  found  time  to  main- 
tain such  an  extensive  epistolary  correspondenoe ;  and  I  think  it  would  bo  diffi- 
eult  if  not  impossible  to  find  so  many  wise  and  practical  remarks  upon  men  and 
thingSy  in  religion,  literature,  politiet,  ^c,  in  the  letters  of  any  other  Bnglish 
author,  OB  are  to  be  found  in  his  letters.'  From  them  I  select  the  following — de- 
taehed,  indeed,  but  most  suggestive  and  instractiye  sentiments : — 

THE  ENCOURAQEMENTS  AND  DISCOURAGEMENTS  OF  THE 

80nOOLMASTSR.^ 

To  Sir  J.  PaWey— 1828. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles  of 
school-keeping,  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evils  of  boy- 

*•  Read  **  life  and  Correipondenoe  of  Thomaii  Arnold,  D.D.,  by  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  M.  A." 
S  TfAM^—^  mofft  interentiog  and  InstruetiTe  work. 

«  *^The  diligent  and  plotifl  t««otaer,  who  properlv  Instmcteth  and  tralneth  the  young,  oan 
aerer  ha  ftilly  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  oiBce  a$  preacher,  I  would  next 
ehoow  that  of  ichoolmaetar,  or  teacher,  finr  I  know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  great- 
eat,  bent,  and  moet  useful  rocation ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  Is  the  better  ^ 
Ibr  It  Is  hard  to  rdbrm  old  slnnem,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tre^ 
can  be  made  to  brad  without  breaking."— Martin  Lrruca. 
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nataro  which  make  mc  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  remiiB- 
bility  of  adviHing  any  mnn  to  8ond  his  son  to  a  public  sefaool.    Then 
has  been  a  system  of  persocution  carriod  on  bj  the  bad  agaiuA  tiie 
good }  and  thcn^  when  complaint  waa  made  to  me,  there  came  fnA 
persecution  on  that  very  account ;  and,  likewise,  instaBces  of  boji 
joining  in  it  out  of  pure  covrardioe,  both  physical  and  morali  whiay 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  rather  shunned  it;  and  the 
exceedingly  small  number  of  boys  who  can  be  relied  on  for  aotive 
and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  whioh  the  de- 
cent and  respectable  of  ordinary  li^  (Oarlyle's  *'  shama")  are  sore 
on  these  occasions  to  swim  with  the  stream  and  take  part  with  the 
evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scripture  saya  about 
the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one — a  yiow  of  human  nature  which, 
when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civili- 
zations, we  arc  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize ;  but  here, 
in  the  nakcdnes<«  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand  how 
there  could  not  be  found  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city.     And 
how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife 
after  I  have  been  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening  that  it  is 
very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  caras  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table. 
But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness  which  I  see  amid  tfie  darhn/eu  am  ao 
cheering^  that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  cuyainp  and  have 
another  good  try  at  getting  her  ahmit. 


NEED  OF  INCREASED  FAITH. 
To  an  old  pupil  at  Ox/orci— 1833. 

I  believe  that  the  one  great  lesson  for  us  all  is,  that  we  should 
daily  pray  for  an  ^'  increase  of  fiuth."  There  is  enoush  of  iniquity 
abounding  to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  ooTd ;  it  is  weU 
said,  therefore,  '^  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  6od, 
believe  also  in  McJ*  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not  ao  much 
general  notions  of  Providence  whioh  are  our  best  support,  but  a 
sense  of  the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our  wel- 
fare by  Ilim  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  Ma^  hia  Spirit 
strengthen  us  to  do  His  will,  and  to  bear  it  in  power,  in  lovBi  and 
in  wisdom.     God  bless  you. 

TRUE  PREACHING  OF  THE  QOSPEL. 
To  hit  tiHtr  SuBannaH—lSZO. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  Iea«t  to 
speak  them  out  manfully.  One  ffood  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  tlio 
Times  tho  other  day,  recommezias  that  the  oler^  ahoald  praaddi 
subordination  and  obedience.     I  seriously  say,  God  forbid  they 
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ahoald :  for,  if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land^ it  would  be  this.  If  they  read  Ii^aiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Amos 
and  fiabakkuk,  they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state 
of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly, 
bat  tkey  denounced  Oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  properties, 
and  grinding  the  laborers  to  the  smallest  possible  pittance ;  and  they 
denmmced  the  Jewish  high>church  party  for  countenancing  all  these 
iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth  things  to  pleaae  the  aristocracy. 
If  the  clergy  would  come  forward  as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to 
Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on 
the  other,  denouncing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the 
carelessness  which  keeps  the  popr  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that 
they  are  brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and 
the  state.^ 

INTERCOURSE  WITH   THE  POOR. 
To  J.  C,  Vaughan,  JFaj.— 1835. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
good  poor.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to 
visit  them,  and  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their 
more  lively  faith.  We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  thinga  by  so  many 
more  links  of  thought,  if  not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and  strong ;  when  this  life  is  so  busy, 
and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  another  life  seems  by  compari- 
son unreal.  This  is  our  condition,  and  its  peculiar  temptations ; 
but  we  must  endure  itj  and  strive  to  overcome  them,  for  I  think  we 
may  not  try  to  flee  from  it. 

TORYISM. 
To  A,  P,  Stanhif,  £tq.--lSS5. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution  be  de- 
stroyed, it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  when  evils 
long  neglected,  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to 
such  a  state,  that  the  constitution  must  fall  to  save  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  church  of  England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any  consti- 
tution was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions  or  discontent, 

«  Hov  would  the  pore,  independent,  Christ-like  t^iMt  of  Dr.  Arnold  indi^uitlj  rebuke 
thoM  clei^men  of  our  own  country,  who  recently  have  exhorted  ohediencc  to  a  most  Iniqui- 
touK  law — a  law  that  hn«  been  no  oppr<»8sive  to  a  Inrgc  jtortion  of  our  population,  and  in  so 
in  conflict  with  the  •*  bij^her  law"  of  (Jod.  U  he  in  any  true  seniw  a  mlni.xter  of  the  "  Kowpel** 
(c^ayyelktovt  **good  newg"  to  man)  who  virtually  take*  ridoR  with  the  opprcfwr  ncainut  the 
efupre^ved.  and  throw*  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  fjivf»r  of  what  detnTido!*  an(i  rirutnllzef 
U«  lirotber  man  7  Sad.  indeed,  oi>l  ntoHt  promotive  of  infidelity  in  it  when  the  mafw  of  unr» 
sewed  men  leel  that  the  tcarhinp<  of  their  own  natural  rou&dence  arc  higher  than  manj 
of  the  wntimenta  they  hear  from  the  pt!li;{t ! 
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without  its  destruction  liaving  been,  cither  just  penally,  or  neoenvj, 
because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes.    And 
this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the  sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and 
Conservatism,  or  of  that  base  system  which  joins  the  hand  of  ft 
reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory,  reforms  not  upon  principle,  hub 
upon  cLimor;   and  therefore  both  changes  amiss,  uid  preserttt 
amiss,  alike  blind  and  low  principled  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it 
withholds.     And  therefore  I  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  go- 
vernment predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory, 
and  most  of  all  a  government  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart,  and 
in  word  and  action  simulating  reform. 


POPISH  AND  OXFORD   VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITr. 
To  T,  S.  Pauley,  2?rtrf.— 1836. 

The  Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  church 
is  the  mediator  between  Grod  and  the  individual :  that  the  church 
(i.  e.  in  their  sense,  the  clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation, 
and  that  by  belonging  to  this  corporation,  or  by  being  attached  to  it, 
any  given  individual  acquires  such  and  such  privileges.  This  is  a 
priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the  relations  of  a  man's 
heart  toward  God  and  Christ,  as  the  gospel  does,  but  on  something 
wholly  artificial  and  formal, — ^his  belonging  to  a  certain  ao-oalled 
society :  and  thus, — ^whether  the  society  be  alive  or  dead, — whether 
it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not, — still  it  claims  to  step  in 
and  interpose  itself  as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation,  when  it  oer- 
tainly  is  not  the  channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and  noto- 
riously no  sure  channel  of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to 
Christ,  without  thinking  of  the  church,  do  manifestly  and  visibly 
receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  cer- 
tainly heirs  of  salvation.  This,  I  think,  applies  to  any  and  eveiy 
churc*h,  it  beiuff  always  true  that  the  salvation  of  a  man's  BOol  is 
effected  by  the  change  in  his  heart  and  life,  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit ; 
and  that  his  relation  to  any  church  is  quite  a  thing  subordinate  and 
secondary :  although,  where  the  church  is  what  it  should  be,  it  is  so 
great  a  moans  of  gnicc,  that  its  benefits  arc  of  the  highest  value. 
But  the  heraldic  or  succession  view  of  the  question  I  can  hardly 
treat  gravely :  there  is  something  so  monstrously  profiine  in  making 
our  heavenly  inheritance  like  an  earthly  estate,  to  which  our  pedi- 
gree is  our  title.  And  really,  what  is  called  succession,  is  exactly 
a  pedigree,  and  notliing  bettor ;  like  natural  descent,  it  conveys  no 
moral  nobleness — nay,  far  less  than  natural  descent;  for  I  am  a  b^ 
liever  in  some  transmitted  virtue  in  a  good  breed,  but  the  sacoossioii 
notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  is  to  make 
che  Christian  church  worse,  I  think,  than  the  Jewish :  but  the 
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of  God  are  not  to  be  born  of  bloods,  (t.  c.  of  particular  races,)  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  (t.  c.  after  any  human 
desire  to  make  out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance,)  but 
of  God,  (i.  e.  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  His 
inheritance, — the  being  conformed  unto  the  image  of  his  Son.)  I 
hare  written  all  this  in  haste  as  to  the  expression,  but  not  at  all  in 
haste  as  to  the  matter  of  it.  But  the  nmple  point  is  this :  does  our 
Lord,  or  do  his  apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of  salvation  through 
the  church  ?  or  would  any  human  being  exer  collect  such  a  notion 
from  the  Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with  tradition,  and  the  iSo-called 
Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very  different  view.  This  the 
Komanists  and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and 
add  to  that  of  the  Scripture.  I  believe  that,  because  it  does  modiiy, 
add  to,  and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  therefore 
altogether  false  and  anti-christian. 


natuhe  op  conservatism. 

To  J,  a.  Platty  £«9.— 1836. 

There  never  was  such  folly  as  talking  about  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Parliament  were  dis- 
solved, the  Tories  would  not  gain  a  majority  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  struggle  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a 
week,  provided  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  really  a  great  contest  between  the  adherents  of  two  great  prin- 
ciples, that  of  preserving,  and  that  of  improving ;  and  he  must  have 
studied  history  to  very  little  purpose,  who  does  not  know  that  in 
common  circumstances  the  former  party  is  always  the  most  nume- 
rous and  the  strongest.  It  gets  occasionally  overpowered,  when  it 
has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has 
carried  its  favorite  Con8er^'atism  to  such  a  height,  that  the  mass  of 
unrefbrmed  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there  comes  a  grand 
reform.  But  that  grand  reform  once  effected,  the  conservative  in- 
stinct again  regains  ita  ascendency,  and  goes  on  upon  another  lease ; 
and  80  it  will  ever  do,  unless  some  rare  circumstances  enable  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  government  to  remain  long  in  power ;  and  as 
such  a  government  cannot  rely  on  being  popular, — for  reform  of  evil 
in  the  abstract  is  gall  and  wormwood  alike  to  men's  indolence,  and 
love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their  propensities  for  jobbing,-— 
80  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by 
nature,  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  it  is  only  some  mon- 
strous injustice  or  insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cruelty, 
or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that  ever  make  them  otherwise. 
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LIVELINESS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 
To  U.  BaUton,  Etq.—ISZQ, 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importanoe  iB  liyelhiefli. 
This  seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  oieatiiM 
so  lively  as  boys  arc  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make 
them  uDderstand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thovi£htleane& 
Now  I  think  the  prevailing  manner  among  many  Taluaolelneii  at 
Oxford  is  the  very  opposite  to  liveliness ;  and  I  thinly  that  thii  is 
the  case  partly  with  yourself;  not  at  all  from  afieotation,  but  from 
natural  temper,  cncoursiged,  perhaps,  rather  than  chedKod,  by  a 
belief  that  it  is  right  and  becoming.     But  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  point  of  manner  the  great  difference  between  a  clergyman  with  a 
parish  and  a  schoolmaster.     It  is  an  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  rule, 
*'  Eejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
A  clergyman's  intercourse  is  very  much  with  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
whore  iivcliness  would  be  greatly  misplaced ;  but  a  schoolmaater's 
is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  (ft 
with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and 
show  them  that  his  thoughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfiahnees 
and  weakness. 

OLD   ENGLISH  DIVINES — ^BUNTAN — MILTON. 
To  Mr,  Juttiet  Ooleridgt-^IB^ 

I  have  left  off  reading  our  divines,  because,  as  Pftscal  said  of  the 
Jesuit^s,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  folly,  I  should 
have  read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  I  never  yet  Ibnnd 
one  of  them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  But  if  I  could  find  a  great 
man  amoDg  them,  I  would  read  him  thankfully  and  earnestly.' 
As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  man  of  inoomparablj 
greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  have  given  a  &r  truer  and 
more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity.  His  Pilgrim's  Promss 
seems  to  oe  a  complete  reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the 
rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  that  Mil- 
ton,— in  his  "  Reformation  in  England,"  or  in  one  of  his  "  Tracts," 
I  forget  which, — treats  the  church  writers  of  his  time,  and  their 
show  of  learning,  utterly  uncritical  as  it  was,  with  the  feeHng  which 
they  deserved. 

*'  nb  admiration  nf  tho  Pil(nini*8  Profpren  wu  Tery  gnftt  ^— <*  I  eumot  troflt  nywU^"!!* 
Ufod  to  My.  "  to  rvtul  the  acoount  of  ChriatUn  tfoing  up  to  tba  Cdaatial  gatt,  altar  hto  pM* 
sage  throuirh  tho  river  of  Death."    And  when,  In  on«  or  the  Jbraign  toun  of  hla  Utar ; 
ho  had  read  tt  through  again,  after  a  long  Intenral,  **l  ha.rt  alwaye."  1m  faid,  *'  ~ 
hj  iU  piaiy ;  I  un  now  ttruck  equallj,  w  eron  nort^  bj  Its  pntauad  wMan.*' 
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RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  ON   BUNDAY. 
To  W.  Leaper  Newtonj  DW^.— 1840. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to 
tire  an  unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to 
bring  forward  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
North  Midland  Railway  Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  ike^  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding 
upon  us,  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree,  but  I  should 
insh  to  stop  all  travelling  on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But 
heading  that  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  is  a  very  different  thing  ^m 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  obscrted  in  a  different  manner,  the  question 
of  Sunday  trayelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite  one  of  degree ;  and  while 
I  entirely  think  that  the  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be 
very  much  fewer  on  every  accoimt,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  sus- 
pend all  travelling  on  a  great  lino  of  communication  for  twenty-four 
nours,  especially  as  the  creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an  end 
to  other  conveyances  in  the  same  direction )  and  if  the  trains  do  not 
travel,  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  post,  might  find  it  impossible  to 
get  on  at  all.  But  I  would  cheerfully  support  you  in  voting  that 
only  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,. which 
would  surely  enable  the  clerks,  porters,  &e.,  at  every  station,  to 
have  the  greatest  part  of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.  Nay, 
I  would  gladly  suoscribe  individually  to  a  fund  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional help  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  work  might  fall  still  lighter 
on  each  individual  employed.     *     * 

I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed  among  Christians  that  the 
Jewish  law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and  not  moral,  is  at  an  end ; 
and  it  is  aseimiing  the  whole  point  at  issue  to  assume  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on  its  own  proper 
day  ]  for,  if  the  commandments  were  still  binding,  I  do  not  see  where 
would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enactments.  *  * 
I  should  prefer  greatly  diminishing  public  travelling  on  the  Sunday 
to  stopping  it  altogether  ]  as  this  seems  to  me  to  correspond  better 
with  die  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  which,  while  most 
properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupation  the  general  rule,  yet 
docs  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity,  but  to  be  waived 
on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for 
occasionally  moving  from  place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring 
constantly.  But  if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the 
trains  on  our  railway  altogether,  or  having  them  go  frecjuently,  as  on 
other  days,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  which  side  to  take.   *   * 

The  main  question  is,  whether  that  rest,  on  which  the  command- 
ment lays  such  exclusive  stress,  is  really  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
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tiim  Siindiiy.  Tliat  it  should  be  a  clay  of  greater  leisure  than  other 
days,  and  of  the  suspunsion,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  common  busl- 
nchri  of  life,  I  f|iiiti;  allow  3  but  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
much  greater  iudulgouce  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might 
have;  and,  if  the  railway  enables  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to 
get  out  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday,  I  should  think  it  a  very 
great  good.  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  one  train  going  on 
a  Sunday  than  none  at  all;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  would 
seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants ;  it  would 
not  be  as  much  work  as  all  domestic  servants  have  every  Sunday  in 
almost  every  house  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
most  anxious  to  mark  the  day  decidedly  from  other  days ;  and  I 
think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would  abundantly  answer  all  good 
purposes,  and  that  more  would  be  objectionable.  *  *  I  am  really 
sorry  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any 
rate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  correspondence  with  you  to  which 
this  question  has  given  occasion.  Differences  of  opinion  give  me 
but  little  concern ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  com- 
munication with  any  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to 
God's  will  as  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  ac- 
tions according  to  their  greater  or  less  conformity. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  1784—1842. 

Allan  Cinnixgham,  a  bsippy  imitator  of  the  old  Scottish  balladu,  and  a  man 
of  various  talent;',  wii*  tlie  sou  of  linrablo  parents,  and  waa  bom  at  Blackwood, 
Uunifriessliirc,  Scotland,  December  7,  178-1;  and,  aftor  having  received  an  orcU- 
nary  school-education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  for  iiomo  years 
followed  that  busfine^s.  But,  growing  weary  of  this,  in  1810  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  connected  liim?elf  with  the  newspaper  press.  In  1814,  he  wa»  selected 
by  Sir  Franci.s  Chantry  as  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  his  stadio,  and  it  is 
tlioughl  that  that  eminent  sculptor  is  indebted  to  Cnnningham  for  the  marks  of 
imagination  and  fancy  that  appear  in  his  works,  lie  continued  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Chantry,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  employing  his  indeAUigable 
pen,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October,  1842. 

Allan  Cunningham  was  a  most  industrious  writer,'  and  all  his  works,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry,  are  instructive  and  pleasing  in  an  unusnal  degree.     Ho  ovi- 

*  llie  f  •llowinsr  works  nrfl  from  tho  proHllc  pen  of  CnnnlnKham :— "Oallery  of  Pletarea,* 
2  ToU.:  "Livci*  uf  Paiutcrs,  i^culptors,  &c./'  0  vols.;  '*Lord  RoUlan,  a  Komance,"  3  vols.; 
"  MnW  of  Klvur.  a  PfHMii :"  "  Paul  Joncrt,  a  Romance,**  3  vols.;  *•  SonKS  of  Scotland,'* 4  toIh.; 
"TnuUtionory  Talcs  of  riie  reaaantr>-,'*  2  to1«.:  »t$ir  Michael  gooit,  a  RomancB^"  3  Tols.; 
*'Slr  M.  Maxwell.  an«.l  other  Poems;"  "Ufo  of  Bums,"  4c. 
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dentlj  patfl  his  Boul  in  all  that  he  writes,  anil  makes  us  feel  because  he  feels  first 
himself.  Some  of  his  smaller  poems  are  perfect  gems,  and  his  dissertation  upon 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  Scottish  song  exhibits  a  prose  style  of  great 
clearness,  eloquence,  and  power.  From  this  Ipeloct  the  following.  After  dwell- 
ing with  amiable  partiality  on  the  greater  love  of  mnsic  and  song  which  the  Scotch 
possess,  <is  compared  with  the  English,  ho  thus  speaks  of 


THE  INiXUENCE   OF   SCOTLAND   AND   HER   SONQS. 

Song  followed  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber^  and  the  corpse 
when  folded  in  its  winding-sheet, — ^thc  hag  as  she  gratified  her  own 
malicious  nature  with  an  imaginary  spell  tor  her  neighbor's  harm, 
and  her  neighbor  who  sought  to  counteract  it  Even  the  enemy  of 
salvation  solaced,  according  to  a  reycrend  authority,  his  conclaye  of 
witches  with  music  and  with  verse.  The  soldier  went  to  battle  with 
songs  and  with  shouts;  the  sailor,  as  ho  lifted  his  anchor  for  a 
foreign  land,  had  his  song  also,  and  with  song  he  welcomed  again 
the  reappearance  of  his  native  hills.  Song  seems  to  have  been  the 
regular  accompaniment  of  labor :  the  mariner  dipped  his  oar  to  its 
melody ;  the  fisherman  dropped  his  net  into  the  water  while  chant- 
ing a  rude  lyric  or  rhyming  invocation;  the  farmer  sang  while  he 
consigned  his  grain  to  the  ground ;  the  maiden,  when  the  com  fell 
as  she  moved  her  sickle ;  and  the  miller  had  also  his  welcoming 
song,  when  the  meal  gushed  warm  from  the  mill.  In  the  south,  1 
am  not  sure  that  song  is  much  the  companion  of  labor ;  but  in  the 
north  there  is  no  trade,  however  toilsome,  which  has  banished  this 
charming  associate.  It  is  heard  among  the  rich  in  the  parlor,  and 
among  the  menials  in  the  hall :  the  shepherd  sings  on  his  hill,  the 
maiden  as  she  milks  her  ewes,  the  smith  as  he  prepares  his  weld- 
mg  heat,  the  weaver  as  he  moves  his  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  mason,  as  he  squares  or  sets  the  palace  stone,  sings  to  make 
labor  feel  lightsome,  and  the  long  day  seem  short.       *      * 

The  current  of  song  has  not  always  been  poured  forth  in  an 
unceasing  and  continued  stream.  Like  the  rivulets  of  the  north, 
▼hich  gush  out  into  rivers  during  the  season  of  rain,  and  subside 
and  dry  up  to  a  few  reluctant  drops  in  the  parching  heat  of  sum- 
mer, it  has  had  its  seasons  of  overflow  and  its  periods  of  decrease. 
Yet  there  have  been  invisible  spirits  at  work,  scattering  over  the 
land  a  regular  succession  of  lyrics,  more  or  less  impressed  with  the 
original  character  of  the  people,  the  productions  of  random  inspira- 
tion, expressing  the  feelings  and  the  story  of  some  wounded  heart, 
or  laughing  out  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  follies  of  man  and 
the  pleasant  vanities  of  woman.  From  them,  and  from  poets  to 
whose  voice  the  country  has  listened  in  joy,  and  whose  names  are 
consecrated  by  the  approbation  of  generations,  many  exquisite  lyrics 
bave  been  produced  which  find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  are  scat 
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tored  wherever  a  British  voice  ia  heaivl,  or  a  British  foot  imprinted. 
"Wherever  our  sailors  liave  home  our   thunder,  our  soldiers  onr 
strength,  and  onr  merchants  our  enterprise,  Scottish  song  has  fol- 
lowed, and  awaki?uod  a  movMry  of  the  northern  land  amid  the  hot 
sands  of  E*rypt  and  the  frozen  snows  of  Sihcria.     The  lyric  voice  of 
Caledonia  has  pjnctratod  from  side  to  side  of  the  eastern  regions 
of  spiee,  and  has  gratified  some  of  the  simple  hordes  of  roving  In- 
dians with  a  melody  ecjualling  or  surpassing  their  own.     Amid  the 
houndlcss  forests  and  mighty  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  western  world, 
the  songs  which  gladdened  the  hills  and  vales  of  Scotland  have 
been  awakened  again  by  a  kindred  people;  and  the  hanter,  as  he 
dives  into  the  wilderne?.s,  or  sails  down  the  Ohio,  reealls  his  native 
hills  in  his  retrospective  strain.     These  are  no  idle  sappositions 
which  enthusiasm  creates  for  national  vanity  to  repeat.     For  the 
banks  of  the  Gangers,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Amazon,  for  the  forests  of 
America,   the  plains  of  India,  and   the  mountiiins  of  Peru,  or 
Mexico,  for  the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea,  the  savage  shores  of  the 
north,  and  the  classic  coasts  of  Asia  or  Greece,  1  could  tell  the 
same  story  which  the  Englishman  told,  who  heard,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  song  of  BothwcU  Bank  sung  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

From  the  snrae  eloquent  disserlutiou,  I  select  tlie  following:— 

BUIINS,   AS   A  LYRIC  POET. 

A  lyric  poet,  with  more  than  the  rustic  humor  and  exact  truth 
of  Kamsay,  with  simplicity  surpassing  Crawford's,  and  native  ele- 
gance exceeding  Hamilton's,  and  with  a  genius  which  seemed  to 
imite  all  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  our  elder  lyrics,  ap- 
peared in  Robert  Burns.  He  was  the  first  who  brought  deep  pas- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  lyric  Muse,  who  added  sublimity  to  sim- 
plicity,  and  found  grace  and  elegance  among  the  cottages  of  his 
native  land.  The  Ix^auty  and  the  variety  of  his  songs,  their  tender- 
ness and  truth,  their  pathetic  sweetness,  their  inextinguishable 
humor,  their  noble  scorn  of  whatever  is  mean  and  vile,  and  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  humble  worth,  are  felt  by  all, 
and  acknowledged  by  all.  His  original  power,  and  his  happy  spirit, 
were  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable  gift  of  entering  into  the  cha- 
racttTS  ot  our  ancient  songs,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  abated 
their  indelicacy,  or  eked  (mt  their  imperfections.  No  one  felt  more 
fondly  the  presence  of  beauty,  could  express  admiration,  hope, 
or  desire,  in  more  glowing  language,  or  sing  of  the  calm  joys  of 
wedded  love,  or  the  unbounded  rapture  of  single  hearts  and  mutual 
affection,  with  equal  force  or  felicity.  All  his  songs  are  distin- 
guished, more  or  less,  by  a  happy  carelessness,  by  a  bounding  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  a  singular  and  natural  felicity  of  expression,  by  the 
ardor  of  an  enthusiastic  heart,  and  the  vigor  of  a  clear  nnder- 
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standing.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  himself  according  to 
the  rank  and  condition  of  mankind,  the  stateliness  of  matron  pride, 
the  modesty  of  yirsin  affection,  the  querulousness  of  old  age,  and  ^ 
the  overflowing  entnusiasm  and  vivacity  of  youth.  His  simplicity 
is  the  simplicity  of  strength :  he  is  never  mean,  never  weak,  seldom 
vulgar,  and  but  rarely  coarse ;  and  his  unrivalled  power  of  clothing 
his  thoughts  in  happy  and  graceful  language  never  forsakes  him. 
Capricious  and  wayward  as  his  musings  sometimes  are,  mingling 
the  moving  with  the  comic,  and  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  all 
he  says  is  above  the  mark  of  other  men :  he  sheds  a  redeeming 
light  on  all  he  touches ;  whatever  his  eye  glances  on  rises  into  life 
and  beauty,  and  stands  consecrated  and  imperishable.  His  lan- 
guage is  familiar,  yet  dignified — careless,  yet  concise;  and  he 
touches  on  the  most  perilous  or  ordinary  themes  with  a  skill  so 
rare  and  felicitous,  that  good  fortune  seems  to  unite  with  good  taste 
in  carrying  him  over  the  mire  of  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  in  which, 
since  his  time,  so  many  inferior  spirits  have  wallowed.  His  love, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  devotion,  his  humor,  his  domestic  happiness, 
and  his  homeliest  joy,  is  everywhere  characterized  by  a  brief  and 
elegant  simplicity,  at  once  easy  to  him  and  unattainable  to  others. 
No  one  has  such  power  in  adorning  the  humble,  and  dignifying 
the  plain,  and  in  extracting  sweet  and  impassioned  poetry  from  the 
daily  occurrences  of  human  life  :  his  simplicity  is  without  childish- 
ness, his  affection  without  exaggeration,  and  his  sentiment  without 
conceit. 


Of  Cunnisghftin's  poetry,  the  shorter  pieces  are  decidedly  the  best :  his  more 
elaborate  compositions  fail  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader.  ''  He  is  sadly 
deficient  in  plot  and  oonstracUyeness;  and,  although  his  eloquence  and  enthusi- 
ann  nerer  flag,  the  reader  wearies,  and  cannot  help  deploring  that  these  are  often 
misdirected.  He  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and  continually  perilled  success  from 
Uck  of  critical  discretion." 


THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHILD. 

Child  of  the  country  I  free  as  air 
Art  then,  and  as  the  sunshine  fair ; 
Born  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorous  when  the  day  is  new ; 
Fed  'mid  the  May-flowers  like  the  bee, 
Nursed  to  sweet  musio  on  the  knee. 
Lull'd  in  the  breast  to  that  sweet  tane 
Which  winds  make  'moug  the  woods  of  June : 
I  sing  of  thee ; — 'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 

Child  of  the  town!  for  thee  I  sigh ; 
A  gilded  roof's  thy  golden  sky, 
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A  carpet  is  thj  daisied  sod, 
A  narrow  street  thy  boundless  wood. 
Thy  rushing  deer's  the  clattering  tramp 
Of  watchmen,  thy  best  light's  a  lamp, — 
Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trellised  Tines 
And  blooming  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines : 
I  sing  of  thee  in  sadness ;  where 
Else  is  wreck  wrought  in  aught  so  fair  ! 
*  *  * 

Child  of  the  country !  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn, 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  wings  of  Spring ; 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud ; 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams. 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round, 
Now  hunting  Echo's  empty  sound, 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree — 
For  climbiug's  sake, — 'tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone. 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  yenturous  throne. 

Child  of  the  town  and  bustling  street, 
What  woes  and  snares  await  thy  feet  I 
Thy  paths  are  payed  for  five  15ng  miles. 
Thy  groves  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles ; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke, 
Which  shrouds  thee  like  a  mourning  oloak ; 
And  thou  art  cabin'd  and  confined. 
At  once  from  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind. 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on 
Thy  lengthen'd  walks  of  slippery  stone. 
Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child !  for  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower; 
On  every  herb  o'er  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read. 
Will  lead  you,  from  earth's  fragrant  sod. 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


THE  poet's  bridal-day   SONG.* 

Oh  I  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun. 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears, 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dream'd  in  vain; 

>  Some  beautifkil  lines  of  yonn  hi  ft  former  number  of  the  **  literacy  Souvenir^  hoi 
me  to  your  wife,  and  made  me  fed  mudi  interetted  In  her.  Pn^y,  offer  her  my  kind 
branoee. — Mrt.  Htmani  to  AOan  Ctamingham, 
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Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  that  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes. 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee. 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Eren  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued, 
Te  seem  but  of  sedater  mood  ; 
Tet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee, 
As,  when  beneath  Arbigland  tree, 
We  stay'd  and  woo'd,  and  thought  the  moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  honr  too  soon. 
Or  linger'd  'mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Thongh  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet, 
Fiye  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet, 
And  time  and  care  and  birthtime  woes 
HaTe  dlmm'd  thine  eye  and  touched  thy  rose, 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
Whate'er  charms  me  in  tale  or  song. 
When  words  descend  like  dews  unsought, 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought. 
And  Fancy  in  her  heayen  flies  free, 
They  come,  my  loye,  they  come  from  thee. 

Oh,  when  more  thought  we  gave,  of  old, 
To  silyer,  than  some  give  to  gold, 
'Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
How  we  riiould  deck  our  humble  bower : 
'Twas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  with  thee. 
The  golden  fruit  of  Fortune's  tree ; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  that  brow  of  thine : 
A  8ong*wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 
While  rivers  flow,  and  woods  grow  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought, 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought. 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower. 
Shines  like  a  rainbow  through  the  shower ; 
Oh  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye. 
And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  meek, 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak. 
I  think  this  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  things  not  divine. 
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A  W£T  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
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And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

Oh  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boyf. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark  tlie  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sca.^ 

THE   MARINER. 

Ye  winds,  which  sweep  the  grove's  green  tops, 

And  kiss  the  mountains  hoar, 
Oh  softly  stir  the  ocean-waves 

Which  sleep  along  the  shore ! 
For  my  love  sails  the  fairest  ship 

That  wantons  on  the  sea ; 
Oh  bend  his  masts  with  pleasant  gales. 

And  waft  him  hame  to  me. 

Oh  leave  nae  mair  the  bonnie  glen. 

Clear  stream,  and  hawthorn  grove. 
Where  first  we  walk'd  in  gloaming  gray, 

And  sigh'd  and  look'd  of  love ; 
For  faithless  is  the  ocean-wave, 

And  faithless  is  the  wind : 
Then  leave  nae  mair  my  heart  to  break 

'Mang  Scotland's  hills  behind. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  1774—1848. 

Tnis  distinguished  poet  and  prose  writer  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  '. 
tol,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  12th  of  Angost,  1774.  After  going  thr 
the  ordinary  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Baliol  College,  Ozfor 

1 1  look  upon  "  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  aaa,"  M  one  <tf  the  best  songi  goings— 8ni 
KR  Scott  :  i)»ary,  U  iVor.  182«. 
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with  the  deslg^n  of  eniming  the  church ;  hut  m  his  religious  views  uoder- 
i  change,  inclining  to  Unitarianism,  he  left  the  nnirersitj  in  1794,  and  in 
me  year  published  his  first  poems,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  LovelL  Of  his 
•ance  and  character  at  this  time,  Joseph  Cottle  thus  speaks :  "  One  mom- 
chert  LoTcll  called  on  me,  and  introduced  Robert  Southej.  Never  will  the 
ision  be  effaced  produced  on  me  by  this  young  man.  Tall,  dignified,  pes- 
1^  great  suavity  of  manners ;  an  eye  piercing,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
,  kindliness,  and  intelligenoo.  I  gave  him  at  onee  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
p,  and,  to  the  moment  of  his  deeease,  that  eordlality  was  noTor  with- 

lit  this  time  he  took  part  in  the  famous  Pantisocratic  scheme,'  "  to  which  all 
^r  contributors  brought  golden  theories,  but  so  little  of  the  more  tangible 
lat  the  Utopian  project  was  necessarily  relinquished."  In  Noyember  of  the 
Dg  year,  (1795,)  he  married  Miss  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Cole- 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  while  ho  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
of  Arc"  was  published.    In  the  following  summer  he  returned  to  Bristol, 

the  next  year  removed  to  London,  and  entered  Gray's  Inn.  He  passed 
r  the  years  1800  and  1801  in  Portugal,  and  from  Lisbon  wrote  to  Joseph 
the  following  poetical  letter,  which,  for  ease,  vivacity,  and  vigorous  descrip* 
ands  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  compositions : — 

LiSBO!^,  Jfay  9th,  1800. 

Dear  Cottle,  d'ye  see,  in  writing  to  thee, 
I  do  it  in  rhyme,  that  I  may  save  time, 
Determined  to  say,  without  any  delay, 
Whatever  comes  first,  whether  best  or  worst. 
Alack  for  me  when  I  was  at  sea ! 
For  1  lay  like  a  log,  as  sick  as  a  dog ; 
And  whoever  this  readeth,  will  pity  poor  Edith : 
Indeed  it  was  shocking,  the  vessel  fast  rocking, 
The  timbers  all  creaking ;  and  when  we  were  speaking, 
It  was  to  deplore  that  we  were  not  on  shore, 
Jid  to  vow  we  would  never  go  voyaging  more. 

The  fear  of  our  fighting  did  put  her  a  fright  in, 
And  1  had  alarms  for  my  legs  and  my  arms. 
When  the  matches  were  smoking,  I  thought  'twas  no  joking, 
And  though  honor  and  glory  and  fame  were  before  me, 
'Twas  a  great  satisfaction  that  we  had  not  an  action, 
And  I  felt  somewhat  bolder 
Then  I  knew  that  my  head  might  remain  on  my  shoulder. 

But  oh !  'twas  a  pleasure,  exceeding  all  measure, 
On  the  deck  to  stand,  and  look  at  the  land ; 
And  when  I  got  there,  I  vow  and  declare, 
The  pleasure  was  even  like  getting  to  Heaven ! 
I  could  eat  and  drink,  as  you  may  think ; 
I  could  sleep  at  ease,  except  for  the  fleas ; 

iminisoenees  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,"  p.  4.    Read  "  North  British  ReTfew,"  zffl.  871, 
L  225;  '< EdinboTgh,"  UxxtU.  391;  '"Gentlemen's  Magasine,"  ApxU,  June,  and  Np> 
,  1890;  « London  AthenKum,"  March,  1850. 
an  aooount  of  this  in  the  notice  of  Coleridge. 
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But  gtill  the  sea-feeling — the  drunken  reeling—  I  ~ 

Did  not  go  away  for  more  than  a  day :  I- 

Like  a  cradle,  the  bed  Becm'd  to  rock  my  head,  I. 

And  the  room  and  the  town  went  up  and  down.  1  . 

My  Edith  here  thinks  all  things  queer,  I :. 

And  some  things  she  likes  well ;  I. 

But  then  the  street  she  thinks  not  neat,  I 

And  docs  not  like  the  smell.  I 

Nor  do  the  tieas  her  fancy  please,  I 

Although  the  fleas  like  her ;  1 

They  at  first  view  fell  merrily  to,  I 

For  they  made  no  demur.  1- 

But  oh  the  sight !  the  great  delight !  I 

From  this  my  window,  west  I  I 

This  view  so  fine,  this  scene  diyine  t  1 

The  joy  that  I  loTe  best!  I 

The  Tugus  here,  so  broad  and  clear,  I 

Blue,  in  the  clear  blue  noon —  I 

And  it  lies  light,  all  siWer  white,  | 

Under  the  silver  moon !  | 

Adieu,  adieu,  farewell  to  you. 
Farewell,  my  friend  so  dear ; 

Write  when  you  may,  1  need  not  say 
How  gladly  wo  shall  hear. 

I  leave  off  rhyme,  and  so  next  time 
Prone  writing  you  shall  see; 

But  in  rhyme  or  prose,  dear  Joseph  knows 
The  same  old  (Viend  in  me. 

Robert  Southst. 

Soon  after  Southcy's  return  to  England,  ho  established  himself  at  Keswick,  iit 
the  L:iko  country,  whore  he  lived  for  tho  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1805,  ho  pab« 
limbed  bi.s  '*  Mudoc,"  i.nd  in  ISIO  the  ''  Curse  of  Kehama."  In  1813,  on  tho  death 
of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  In  1814,  he  published  "Ro- 
deric,  the  Last  of  tho  Goths,"  and  in  1S21  "  The  Virion  of  Judgment"  The  same 
year  he  received  hiM  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1825, 
appeared  "  The  Tale  of  Paraguay/'  the  latent  of  his  longer  poems.  Besides 
those,  he  wrote  a  groat  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  poetry,  and  numerous  prose 
work?,  which  Iiavo  given  him  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  prose- writers 
in  tho  language,  for  «  clear,  vigorous,  manly,  and  graceful  style.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  are  tho  "Book  of  the  Church,"  the  "History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  the  "Hiatory  of  tho  Brasils,"  and  the  Lives  of  "Nelson,"*  "Wesley," 
"  Cowper,"  "  Chattcrton,"  and  "  Henry  KIrke  Whitci"  Ue  was  a  regular  eontri- 
butor  for  many  years  to  the  "Quarterly  Review,"'  and  was  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  '*  Tho  Doctor." 

*  In  hi3  "  Life  of  Nclmn."  T  rcjnvt  to  ny,  there  are  eome  mont  ereeptkmalile  sentiment^^ 
ecntimenta  uttorlj  at  varlaDce  with  the  spirit  and  teechlngi  of  Chrietlanlty. 

B  The  fuIIowioK  \s  a  lUt  of  hb  •rlMeii  iu  the  **  London  Quartciiy,"  as  giTen  tgr  Joeaph  Ooft> 
lie  in  hie  •<  Kumluhceuct'i*.''  uu  to  ]82i):  In  Xo.l,  Repti«t  Miiuion  In  India:  2,  Portngueie 
Literature;  3,  South  Sea  Miivtoiiit— Lord  Valentia'a  Travels;  4,  Amerkaa  Annals:  6,  liii 
of  Nelfon;  6,  ^eawn  at  Tonmitalioo— Oraham'a  Ueorgici;  7,  Obpenrador  FoEtagnea;  8,  Feme 
lalanda— On  the  Kvaiigolical  i(ecta;  11,  Bell  and  Unearter;  IS,  The  InqoMtiim— 3loiitf> 
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Bnt  "excess  of  mentul  labor  in  every  departmeut  of  literature — poetry,  bis- 
torr,  biography,  criticism,  and  philosophy — continued,  from  year  to  year,  with- 
oQt  cessation,  bowed  bis  strong  spirit  at  last,  and  obscured  the  genius  which  had 
80  long  cast  glory  upon  the  literature  of  the  age."  For  three  years  before  his 
death,  his  mind  was  so  far  gone  that  he  was  not  able  to  recognise  those  who  had 
been  his  companions  from  his  youthJ  Scarcely  could  his  wife  console  herself  with 
the  poor  hope  that  he  recognized  even  her.  lie  died  at  his  residence  in  Keswick, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1843,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  *'  In  all  the  rela- 
tir)Qs  of  life,  ^Ir.  Southcy  was  universally  allowed,  by  those  who  know  him  bes^ 
to  be  truly  exemplary.  His  house  at  the  Lakes  wa5  open  to  all  who  presented 
themselves  with  suitable  introduction ;  and  there  are  few  persons  of  any  distinc- 
tion, who  have  passed  through  that  picturesque  region,  who  have  not  partaken 
of  his*  ho:<pitaIity."  Ue  enjoyed  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  from 
the  government,  granted  in  1835  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  left  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  a  very  rich  and  valuable  library, 
*11  the  fruits  of  his  own  literary  labors.* 

*ery>  Pocm/t;  13,  Iceland;  14,  French  Kevolutlonhtu;  15,  Count  Julian— OalamltlPB  of  Au- 

Uim;  10.  Manufactorin:;  Svfltcm  and  the  l*oor;  19,  Bofrue  and  Jlennett'0  IliKtory  of  the  Dis- 

s^ntt-w;  Jl.  M«))«r  Irfandi— Mt.ntfforoery'a  World  lielbre  tlie  Flood;  22,  il,  Britbih  Tocta; 

^',i»rient&l  Memoini;  24,  Lewiii  and  Clark's  Travels— Harris  Kobvrt«;  26,  Miot'8  Expedition 

*«)  Ej^ypt;  25,  'irt.  Life  of  Wellington:  2S,  Alflori;  20,  Me. La  Roche  Jacqueline— The  Poor; 

3(),  AJi  Bcy'ji  Travelft— Foreiffn  Travellprs  in  England:  :J1,  Parliamentarj  Reform;  32,  Pop- 

ter'n  Trarelti — RIm  and  Progress  of  Disaflinctiou ;  33,  Tonga  Itilands;  35,  'Lope  de  Vega;  37, 

^velrn  on  the  Meann  of  Improving  the  I'eople;  41,  Copyright  Act:  42,  (^emeteriefl;  43,  Mo* 

tiutir  In^itutions;  45,  Life  of  Marlborough:  46,  New  Churches;  48,  Life  of  William  II unting- 

ViDfS.  S.;  5(),  Life  of  Cromwell;  62,D(>brizhoffer;  5.%Camoens;  55,  Qregorie's  Religious  Sect* ; 

^•0,  Infidelity;  57,  Burnet's  Own  Times;  59,  Dwlght's  Travels;  62,  Uayley— Mrs.  Uaillie's 

Iji^bon. 

*  Read  a  mofft  interesting  and  feeling  letter  on  this  painful  incident,  from  Mr.  Cottle  to  the 
Her.  John  Foster,  at  page  310  of  the  *'  RemlniKcenccH." 
a  The  fullowing  is  Coleridge's  eethnate  of  Southey  :— 

** Houthey  standH  second  to  no  man.  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer;  and  when 
I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist,  I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer  who  has  conveyed  to  much 
information,  fh>m  fo  many  and  such  recondite  sources,  witli  w)  many  Just  and  original  reflec- 
tfomc,  in  a  style  so  lively  and  poignant  yet  so  unifcirmly  dasKical  and  iH^rspicuous  r  no  one,  in 
short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  fo  much  wit — so  much  truth  and  knowledge 
with  so  much  life  and  fiincy.  Ilia  pro<te  ia  always  Intelllgiblo,  and  always  entertaining.  It 
is  t^onthey's  almost  unexampled  felicity  to  posMMs  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius,  free 
from  all  their  characteristic  defects.  As  son,  brother,  hui>baud,  fiither,  master,  friend,  he 
moves  with  firm  yet  light  steps,  lUUce  unostentatious,  and  alilce  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  ho 
has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public  vir- 
tue, and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of 
national  independence,  and  of  national  illumination." — Bio.  Lit, 
To  this  I  may  add  the  following  criticism : — 

**  8outhey,  among  all  our  living  poets,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  **  stands  aloof,  and  *  alone  in 
his  glory.'  For  he  akme  of  them  all  has  adventured  to  illustrate,  in  poems  of  magnitude, 
the  different  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  naUons.  *  Joan  of  Arc*  is  an  English  and 
FrenA  story — ^*Thalaba'  an  AraUan  one — '  Kebama'  is  Indian — '  Madoc*  Welsh  ami  Ameri- 
can— and  '  Koderle'  Spanish  and  .Moorish ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  (setting  aside  the  first, 
wfairh  was  a  very  youthfal  work)  in  which  of  these  noble  poems  Mr.  i^uthey  lias  most  suc- 
cessfully perfbrmed  an  achievement  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  any  but  the  highest  genius. 
In  *Madoc,'  and  especially  in  'Koderic,'  he  has  relied  on  the  truth  of  Nature— as  it  is  seen  in 
the  history  of  great  national  transactions  and  events.  In  *  Thalaba'  and  *  Kehama,'  though 
in  them,  too,  1m  has  brought  to  bear  an  almost  boundless  lore,  he  follows  the  leading  of  Ikncy 
and  imagination,  and  walks  in  a  world  of  wonders,  l^idom,  if  ever,  has  one  and  the  same 
poet  exhiltited  such  power  in  such  different  kinds  of  poetry ;  in  truth  a  master,  and  in  fiction 
a  magician.  Of  all  these  poems,  the  conoeptkm  and  the  execution  are  original ;  In  mueh, 
Ciulty  and  imperfect  both,  but  baring  throughout  the  impress  of  highest  genius,  and  breath- 
ing a  moral  rliarm.  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest,  and  sumetimej  even  extravagant  imagin- 
inga,  that  shall  preserve  them  for  ever  flrom  oblivion,  and  «nbalm  them  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  of  deligfat** 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

It  was  a  summer  eyening, 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage-door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 

And  by  him  sported  oa  the  green 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
*'  Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  the  great  Tictory. 


(I 


**  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 

For  there's  many  here  about; 
And  often,  when  1  go  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 
Young  Peterkin,  he  cries: 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up. 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
'*  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for." 

**  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out 
But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 
**  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

*<  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

'*  With  fire  and  sword,  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby,  died ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 
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'*  They  saj  it  was  a  shocking  sight 
After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
Bat  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

**  Great  praise  th«  Dt^e  of  Marlbro'  won, 
And  our  good  prince,  Eugene." 

«*  Why,  'twas  a  rery  wicked  thing!" 
Said  little  Wilhelaiine. 

**  Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoUi  he, 

*'  It  was  a  famous  yictory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  duke, 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

*'  And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?" 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 

**  But  'twas  a  famous  yictory." 


THE   IMMORTALITY  OF  LOVE.* 

They  sin,  who  tell  us  love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity ;  * 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 
But  love  is  indestructible ; 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth, 

From  heaven  it  come,  to  heaven  retumeth. 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd. 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there. 

Oh !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 

The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 
The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 
An  over-payment  of  delight  7 


'We  miut  not  rkUeiile  ft  pamion  which  he  who  nerer  felt,  oerer  wu happy ;  and  he  who 
hs  at,  nerer  deeerree  to  ftd— a  powkm  which  has  caused  the  change  of  empirea,  and  tha 
of  worlds— a  passion  which  has  iivpired  heroism  and  sabdoed  avarke."-^0HK80sr. 

**  What  hijocfaer  in  her  society  thou  flnd'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well.  In  pasnion  not, 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not :  lore  refines 
The  tboughU.  and  heart  enlarRca,  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may*st  ascend, 
Mot  sunk  in  carnal  ideasure."— Au^sdMe  Loti,  vilLftML 
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TO  A   SPIDER. 

Spider !  thoa  necd^st  not  run  in  fear  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out. 

Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies ; 
Kor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  fierce  delight, 
Thy  strange  instinctiye  fortitude  to  see, 
For  there  is  one  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

Thou*rt  welcome  to  a  rhymer  sore  perplexed, 

The  subject  of  his  Terse : 
There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse ; 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Freemason,  from  my  yiew. 
But  quietly,  like  me,  spin  out  the  line ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue, 
As  I  will  mine. 

Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  sire  of  lies ; 
Hell's  hugo  black  spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toils  as  thou  for  flies. 
When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry  if  seen  I 
But  where  is  he  whose  broom 
The  earth  shall  clean  7 

Spider  I  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought, 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true, 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught. 

But  which  the  strong  break  through ; 
And  if  a  rictim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en. 
Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly ; 
I'll  warrant  thco  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 

And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreami 

So  easily  destroy'd ! 
So  does  the  statesman,  while  the  ayengers  sleep, 
Self-doem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay ; 
Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 
His  work  away. 

Thou  busy  laborer  I  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  rerse  prolong, 
For,  spider,  thou  art  like  the  poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song : 
Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win, 
We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceatelen  pidns 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains. 


JT.] 
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THE  COMPLAINTS  OP  THE  POOB. 

"  And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain  ?" 
The  rich  man  ask'd  of  me ; 

«  Come  walk  abroad  with  me,"  I  laid, 
**And  I  will  answer  thee." 

'Twas  erening,  and  the  frozen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold ; 
And  we  were  wrapped  and  coated  well, 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold- 

We  met  an  old,  bareheaded  man, 
His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 

I  ask*d  him  what  he  did  abroad 
In  that  cold  winter's  night. 

The  cold  was  keen,  indeed,  he  said — 
But  at  home  no  fire  had  he ; 

And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 
To  ask  for  charity. 

We  met  a  young  barefooted  child, 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold ; 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lay  sick  a  bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest ; 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back. 

And  another  at  her  breast. 

I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there, 
When  the  night-wind  was  so  chill ; 

She  tum'd  her  head,  and  bade  the  child 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still ; — 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  serred, 

A  soldier,  far  away ; 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

I  turn*d  me  to  the  rich  man  then, 
For  silently  stood  he ; 
**  You  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  complain ; 
And  these  hare  answer'd  Uiee !" 


AUTUMN   SKETCH. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heayen ;  the  blessed  son  alone. 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  the  fields  of  light 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky, 
The  billows'  heare !  one  glowing  green  ezpania^ 
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Sare  where,  along  the  line  of  bending  shore. 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory :  all  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad ;  like  floating  foam 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long  protruded  neck  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  waa  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling ;  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  the  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more. 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem'd  now  as  if  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth ;  the  rocks  and  ahores, 
The  forests,  and  the  everlasting  hills 
Smiled  in  the  Joyful  sunshine:  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

*Ti8  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And,  with  an  eager  ajid  suspended  soul, 
Woo  Terror  to  delight  us : — but  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements — 
To  know  aU  human  skill,  all  human  strength 
Avail  not — to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain-wave,  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark — 
0  God  1  this  is  indeed  a  dreadfSil  thing  t 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror,  once, 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner  V 


i»» 


FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  OXFORD. 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Ck)ngenial  virtue.     But,  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
Fearful  in  trying  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  Uie  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrall'd, 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 


W.] 
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THE  OLD   man's   COMFORTS,  AND   HOW  HE  GAINED   THEM. 

"  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried ; 
**  The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray. 
You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man ! 
Now  tell  me  the  reaaon,  I  pray?" 

**  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
*'  I  remembered  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  I  neyer  might  need  them  at  last." 

*  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

**And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away, 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray  ?" 

**  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
"  I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

•*  You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cri^d, 
**And  life  must  be  hastening  away; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray?" 


II 


I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied ; 

**  Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage : 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  I 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age !" 


REMEMBRANCE. 
The  refm«mbrance  of  youth  Im  a  figfa.— Au. 

Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage, 

As  through  the  world  he  wends ; 
On  every  stage,  from  youth  to  age. 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before, 
And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 

Tom  from  his  mother's  arms — 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes, 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms  T 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  through  the  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  concern, 

Hope  lengthens  as  she  eounts  the  hours 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 

8&* 
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From  hard  eoBtrol  sad  tjraat  niki^ 

Th«  nnfeellBg  diadpline  of  Bchooli^ 
la  thoaglit  he  lowf  to  roaiii. 

And  tears  will  strogi^e  in  Ids  «r«» 

While  he  remembere  with  a  li^ 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 


Tooth  oomee;  the  toils  sad  esres  of-  Hfe 

Torment  the  restless  mind ; 
.Where  shell  tiie  tired  sad  herass'd  heart 

Its  ooasolation  iadt 
Then  is  aot  Tenth,  as  Fsaej  tells. 

Life's  summer  prime  <^  Joy  f 
Ah  no  I  for  hopee  too  kmg  delaj'd. 
And  feeHngs  blasted  or  betraj'df 

Its  fhbkS  bliss  destn^; 
And  Tenth  remmnbers  with  a  slg^i 
The  careless  dajs  of  Infaacj. 

Matorer  Manhood  now  arrires, 

And  other  thoughts  come  on ; 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Tenth 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gme : 
Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed, 
The  tindd  thought,  the  warr  deed. 

The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eje, 
Remembering,  with  an  emrious  sij^ 

The  happy  dreams  of  Tenth. 
80  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage^ 

With  foeble  step  and  slow ; 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 
And  old  Experience  learns  too  late 

That  all  is  ranity  below. 
Life's  Tain  delusions  are  gone- by: 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er; 
Tet  Age  remembers  with  a  sl^ 

The  days  that  are  no  mere. 


THE  TRUE  MXSglON  Off  SNOLAMB. 

Train  up  thy  children,  l^ng^dl  la  the  vigisa 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy  Biiaes 
But  in  their  iadustry  t 
Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  > 
Thy  mij^t,  but  ia  their  armst 
Shall  aot  their  anmbers  therefore  ba  tint  wealth. 
Thy  strength,  tl^  pcwer,  tl^  aafoty,  and  tl^  pildet 
0  grief  then,  giiaf  inrf  rihamst 
It  ia  tUa  flonrisUaff  Und, 
tbere  sheald  be  4wallla9i  when  tha  mtm  hii  haba 
Doth  briag  aate  its  parsaltf  aeai  ao  Jsri 
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Where  sqaalid  Porerty 
Receiyes  it  at  its  birth, 
And  on  her  wither'd  knees 
Oiyes  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  I 

Queen  of  the  Seas!  enlarge  thyself; 
Redundant  as  thou  art  of  llf^  and  power, 
Be  thou  the  hWe  of  nations, 
And  send  thy  swarms  abroad  I 
Send  them,  like  Greece  of  old. 
With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 
The  uncultiyated  earth ; 
But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece,  or  Tyre, 
Or  elder  Egypt  to  the  world  bequeath'd— 
Just  laws  and  rightful  polity. 
And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heayen, 
Its  word  and  will  r^yeal'd. 
Queen  of  the  Seas !  enlarge 
The  place  of  thy  payilion.     Let  them  stretch 
The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ! 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 
Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 
*  Hk  *  *  * 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Send  thy  swarms  abroad  I 
Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts. 

Thy  stirring  enterprise, 
Thy  liberal  polity,  thy  gospel  light  I 
Illume  the  dark  idolater. 
Reclaim  the  sayage !     0  thou  Ocean  Queen ! 
Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 
The  thunderbolt  aside : 
He  who  hath  blessed  thine  arms 
Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace  I 
Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  heayen 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 


Ab  a  prose  writer,  no  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  written  upon  lo 
many  and  yarious  subjects;  and  all  his  writings  are  marked  by  an  easy  flowing 
style,  extensiye  reading,  and  a  yein  of  poetical  feeling  that  runs  through  the 
whole,  whether  critical,  historical,  or  political.  Besides  his  njmerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Quarterly  Reriew,"  mentioned  in  the  note  on  page  406,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following : — 

"History  of  Brasil,"  three  yolumes;  "History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  two 
yolomes;  "Book  of  the  Choroh;"  "Life  of  Lord  Nelson;''  "Letters  from  Eng- 
land, by  Don  Manuel  Alrarez  Espriella,"  three  yolumes, — a  series  of  obsenrations 
on  English  manners  and  the  prospects  of  England;  "Letters  from  Spain  and 
PortugaV  two  yolumes ;  "  Omniana,''  a  collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious 
quotations;  "The  Doctor,''  fiye  yolumes, — "a  work  partly  fictitious,  but  abound- 
ing in  admirable  description  and  quaint  fanciful  delineation  of  character;"  "Pro- 
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press  ami  ProspecU  of  Society,"  two  Tulumosj  "Essays,  Moral  and  Political,'' 
tw«j  volumes ;  *'  Lives  of  Uiiediicnteil  I'octij"  "Life  of  Cowpcr/'  and  an  edition 
of  his  work*,  in  tifteun  volui.u;-.  Those,  and  other  minor  proso  work*,  are  proofs 
alike  of  hi.s  woudi.-rful,  untiring  industry,  and  of  tho  cosy  and  admirable  EngUfii 
style,  of  which  ho  was  so  cousummato  a  master.* 

FIELD   PRKVCIIINa — ^^VESLEY. 

''  I  wniidcT  at  those,"  pays  Wesley,  "  who  talk  of  the  indecency 
of  field  preaching.     The  highest  ind^^rnct/  is  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
where  a  eoiisid(;rable  part  of  the  congregation  are  asleep,  or  talking, 
or  looking  ahout,  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher  saj's.     On  the 
f>ther  hand,  tluTo  is  the  highest  d*xenct/  in  a  church-yard  or  field, 
whore  tho  whole  congregation  behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  hoard  llini  speaking  from  heaven."     Sometimes, 
when  ho  ha<l  finished  the  discourse  and  pronounced  tho  blessing, 
not  a  person  offered  to  move :  the  chjirm  was  upon  them  still ;  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  remained  where  they  were,  till  he  set 
the  example  of  leaving  the  ground.     One  day  many  of  his  hearers 
were  seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is  common  in  the  northern 
counties,  of  loose  stones.     In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  it  fell  with 
them.     **  I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  of  such  a  thing  before,"  he 
sfiys.     "  The  whole  wall,  and  the  persons  sitting  upon  it,  sunk  down 
together,  none  of  tliem  screaming  out,  and  very  few  altering  their 
posture,  and  not  one  was  hurt  at  all;  but  they  appeared  sitting  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  sat  at  the  top.     Nor  was  there  any  inter- 
ruption either  of  my  speaking  or  of  the  attention  of  the  hearers." 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes  contributed  to  the 
impression,  ami  ho  liiuiself  perceived,  that  natural  influences  ope- 
rated upon  the  nmltitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Romish 

*  Tho  fillnwiuir  vtTV  IvauMfiil  \A\^t  U  In  ftn.«w»»r  to  ft  luttor  from  Cottlft  cxprc««Infr  his 
ropret  tlmt,  on  ri.-tiriii>;  fh^m  th«'  IwyikHclIinp;  businc-M.  he  hail  not  ret«rn«<l  to  SouthfT  th« 
ro|ivn>:hts  nf  \i\a  cnrly  wurks.  It  U  hunl  tu  ttay  to  whii;h  of  the  partkd  duch  a  letter  is'nUMt 
crf.lilahli? : — 

*'My  m.\n  OyrTT.T: :— Whjit  yon  pny  of  my  copvrl';litj«  afTcrtH  me  rerr  much.  I>«ir  Cof  tli», 
Pet  yuiir  heart  at  ri>st  on  tlmt  f^iilgoot.  it  ou^ht  to  be  at  rent.  They  wprcvoon:  Ctlrlj 
K»iis;ht  an.l  fijrly  ■'■»M.  You  1-ni^lit  ihem  on  the  chann'  of  thi'Ir  nurce.M.  which  no  London 
UMtk^flhT  woulfj  hnre  rion«:  and  ]inil  th<^y  not  been  bnuirht,  thf.>y  eould  not  have  hftm  pub* 
li^iliotl  at  ull.  Nny,  if  you  ha*!  nut  pal>lL*hcd  *  Joan  of  Arr,'  thn  ptiem  would  nerer  have 
«;xi-<t-1,  nor  r-hoiil'il  I.  In  nil  pr'>)ial>ility.  vT<>r  liavo  obtained  that  reputation  whk-h  Is  the 
cnpital  on  wiiii-h  I  siiK-iKt.  nor  that  |>ower  which  enahle«  mo  to  KUpport  it. 

••  Iliit  this  U  nut  (ill.  Do  yon  supirfHo.  Cottli*.  that  I  have  forp>tU?n  thaw  trao  and  mort 
♦•■".fcoiiti'il  nrl-i  i»f  fririils-hip  vrhi«'h  you  nhowisl  niP  when  1  ctoinl  most  in  n««e«i  of  them  ?  Your 
IiouT  was  niv  lioiis'  wh*>n  I  h:id  no  other.  The  very  money  with  whuh  1  bought  my  w«l- 
dhu*  rin;r.  -in- 1  jiaid  uiy  ni:irri.ii:t»  finv.  wa.s  rtupplicl  by  you.  It  was  with  your  f(i^t<TD  that  I 
h>P  my  l-Milh  liurine  uiv  six  monthri'  almaice;  aiHLfor  the  iA\  monlhii  aflt^r  my  retiim.  it 
Ma-"  fiMin  yuu  iluHt  1  nsi'inij,  week  by  wei-k,  tho  little  on  whii'li  we  Hrod,  till  I  wa-t  eiinblod 
to  live  l.y  oth-r  m^'nu*.  It  i-«  nut  thir  K'ttlinpr  of  our  ••a^'h  atvouut  that  enn  cancel  oblipitiorj 
like  tJi.*-«e.  Vf)u  are  in  the  habit  t>f  pn'JH>rviu|r  your  leiters, — and  if  you  are  not,  1  wouU 
vnli-iMt  >ou  to  ]irc<eT>e  this  that  it  niijrlit  Ih»  (••"ju  hereafter.  Sur^*  I  am.  that  there  never 
wni  !i  ni'ire  iren«'n»iM  nor  a  kimier  lienrt  than  your!*;  and  you  iiill  N'lieve  me  when  1  add 
Ihut  tliurc  d<.H.'S  nut  live  that  man  U|K>n  earth  whom  I  remember  wilh  uioiu  p^titudc  and 
niivi- alftflioM.  My  hi.«art  thmli^.  and  my  eyt'.i  bum  with  the*  recoIliH  Ii'MH.  (iutiil  ni;;ht, 
my  dear  oM  frien<]  anii  benefrictor.  ItnHiniT  S<il'riUT.^ 
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unonhip.  Sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  clondless  smnmer  day,  he  and 
his  congregation  were  under  coyer  of  the  sycamores,  which  bfford. 
00  deep  a  shade  to  some  of  the  old  farm-houses  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  scene,  near  Brough,  he  observes,  that 
a  bird  perched  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  sung  without  intcrmissioa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  service  till  the  end.  No  instrumental 
ooQceri  would  have  accorded  with  the  place  and  feeling  of  the  hour 
so  well.  Sometimes,  when  his  discourse  was  not  concluded  till 
twilight,  he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening  agreed  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  people,  and  that  ''  they  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
word  of  Gk>d  as  a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers.'^  One  of 
his  preaching-places  in  Cornwall  was  in  what  had  once  been  the 
ooort-jard  of  a  rich  and  honorable  man.  But  he  and  all  his  feunily 
were  in  the  dust,  and  his  memory  had  almost  perished.  ''  At  Gwe- 
Dap,  in  the  same  county,''  he  says,  ^'I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  the 
cahn,  still  evening,  with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  an  almost  in- 
numerable multitude  before,  behind,  and  on  either  hand.  Many 
likewise  sat  on  the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation.  But  they  could  all  hear  distinctly  while  I  read,  *The 
ditctple  18  not  above  Jus  Master/  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable 
words  which  are  day  by  day  fulfilled  in  our  ears."  This  amphi- 
theatre was  one  of  his  favorite  stations.  He  says  of  it,  in  his  old 
age,  ''  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  which 
is  to  be  seen  on  this  side  heaven.  And  no  music  is  to  be  heard 
upon  earth  comparable  to  the  sound  of  many  thousand  voices,  when 
they  are  all  harmoniously  joined  together,  singing  praises  to  God  and 
the  Lamb."  At  St.  Ives,  when  a  high  wind  prevented  him  stand- 
ing where  he  had  intended,  he  found  a  little  enclosure  near,  one  end 
of  which  was  native  rock,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular, 
firom  which  the  ground  fell  with  an  easy  descent.  ''A  jutting  out 
of  the  rock,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  me  a  very  con- 
venient pulpit.  Here  well-nigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  assembled  together.  Nor  was  there  a  word  to  be  heard, 
nor  a  smile  seen,  from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other.  It 
was  just  the  same  the  three  following  evenings.  Indeed,  I  was 
afraid,  on  Saturday,  that  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  by  the  north 
wind,  would  have  prevented  their  hearing.  But  GKxl  gave  me  so 
clear  and  strong  a  voice,  that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost." 
On  the  next  day  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  clear  sky,  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  smooth  still  ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the 
audience. 

cowper's  task. 

Cowper^s  l^k  appeared  in  the  interval  when  young  minds  were 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  at  a  juncture  when  there  was  no  poet  of 
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any  great  ability  or  distinguislieil  name  in  the  field.  Gray  and 
Akonside  were  dead.  Mason  was  silent.  Glover,  brooding  over  Lis 
'*  Athenaid/'  wiis  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  was  past. 
Churchill  was  forgotten.  Emily  and  Uampfyldc  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  blossom  of  their  youth.  Crabbc,  having  by  the  publication 
of  his  *^Librarj'/'  his  ^'Village/'  and  his  "Newspaper,"  accom- 
plished his  hoiirt's  immediate  desire,  sought  at  that  time  for  no 
further  publicity;  and  Hay  ley  ambled  over  the  course  without  a 
competitor.  There  never  was  a  season  at  which  such  a  poem  could 
have  appeared  with  more  advantage ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  poem  of  which  the  immediate  success,  as  well  as  the  permanent 
estimation,  might  with  so  much  certainty  have  been  predicted.  The 
subject,  or  rather  the  occasion,  of  the  poem  had  been  fortuitous; 
and  the  key  in  which  it  was  pitched,  as  being  best  suited  to  the 
theme,  was  precisely  that  which  enabled  the  poet  to  exhibit  the 
whole  compass  of  his  powers. 

The  "  Task"  was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and  satirical.  The 
descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye;  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervaded  them,  gave  a  charm  in  which  descriptive 
poiitry  is  often  found  wanting.  The  best  didactic  poems,  when  com- 
pared with  the  "  Task,"  are  like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with 
woodland  scenery.  "One  of  his  intimate  friends,"  says  Hayley, 
'*  had  written  in  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  the  following  passage 
from  the  younger  Pliuy,  as  descriptive  of  the  book  :  ^Multa  tenuiltr, 
multa  suhlimitrr,  multa  venuati,  multa  taicri,  multa  duJcUer,  muUa 
cum  bile'  *  Mauy  passiiges  are  delicate,  many  sublime,  many 
beautiful,  mauy  tender,  many  sweet,  many  acrimonious.'  Cowper 
was  pleased  with  the  application,  and  candidly  said,  *The  latter 
part  is  very  true  indeed.  Yes,  yes;  there  are  multa  cum  hih.''* 
Jle  was  in  a  happier  slate  of  mind  and  in  more  cheerful  circum- 
stances when  he  Ix^giin  the  "  Task :''  it  was  therefore  less  acri- 
monious. Its  siitiro  is  altogether  free  from  personality;  it  is  the 
satire  not  of  a  sour  and  discontented  spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent 
though  melancholy  mind ;  and  the  mehincholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
afiect  artificial  gWm  and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and 
find  relief  in  sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  books  and  lei- 
F>ure,  iu  solitary  or  soci:d  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fire- 
side.        *         *         * 

If  the  worM  had  not  liked  his  poem,  the  world  must  have  been 
worse  than  it  is.  13ut  Co^^per  himself,  perhaps,  wjis  not  aware  of 
what  it  was  that  supplied  the  place  of  plan,  and  with  happier  eficct 
than  the  most  skilful  plan  could  have  produced.  There  ai-c  no  pas- 
sages in  a  poet's  works  which  are  more  carped  at  while  he  lives, 
than  those  wherein  he  speaks  of  himself;  and  if  he  has  any  readers 
after  his  death,  there  are  none  then  which  are  perused  with  greater 
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interest  In  the  ^^  Task"  there  is  nothing  which  conld  be  carped 
at  on  that  score,  even  by  a  supercilious  critic,  and  yet  the  reader 
feels  that  the  poet  is  continually  present ;  he  becomes  intimately 
aoqnainted  with  him,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  to  this  delightful 
poem  its  unity  and  its  peculiar  charm. 


THE   CHIEF  OBJECT  OF  LIFE. 

Hie  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state  of 
existence  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  controlling  the 
nnworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving  all  it^^  better 
aspirations ;  to  do  his  duty  first  to  his  family,  then  to  his  neighbors, 
lastly  to  his  country  and  his  kind ',  to  promote  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  him,  or 
whom  he  has  the  means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure 
the  meanest  thing  that  lives ;  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may  have 
the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  society,  whatever 
tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humanity;  to  store  his  mind  with  such 
knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive,  and  he  is  able  to  attain ;  and  so 
to  employ  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge,  that  when  the  account 
is  required,  he  may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship  approved. 


JOHN  FOSTER,   1770—1843. 

John  Foster,  the  author  of  many  woU-known  Christian  essays,  was  born  in 
forkshire,  in  1770,  and  was  odacated  in  tho  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  After 
corajdeting  his  course  of  theological  studies,  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  in 
sereral  different  places,  the  last  of  which  was  at  Donnend,  near  Bristol :  but  the 
character  of  his  mind  being  such  as  fitted  him  for  a  life  of  meditation  and  study 
rather  than  for  the  regular  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  he  retired  from  publio 
engagements,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits  in  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided — preaching  only  occasionally — ^until  tho  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  1843. 

In  1805,  he  first  published  his  "Essays,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend," 
which  took  rank,  immediately,  as  among  the  most  original  and  valuable  works 
of  the  day.  These  essays  were  four  in  number,  namely,  "  On  a  Man's  writing 
Memoirs  of  Himself;''  "On  Decision  of  Character;"  "On  the  Application  of  the 
Bpithot  Romantic ;"  and  "  On  some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion 
has  been  Rendered  less  Acceptable  to  Persons  of  Cultivated  Taste."  These  essays 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  are  "  models  of  rigorous  thought  and  cxpres- 
turn,  nniting  metaphysical  nicety  and  aontenoss  with  practical  sagacity  and  com- 
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mon  901X36."    II«  alAo  wrote  a  ToIam«  on  the  "EvOi  of  Popular 
many  critical  contributions  to  the  "Eclectio  Reyicw."' 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Foster  appeared  in  the  '^Briatol  Minory'Ai 
time  after  hia  death : — '*  The  well-known  oharaeter  of  hia  Tarioot  eaaaj% 
as  they  are  with  an  energy  of  feeling  and  ■nrpaiiing  vigor  of  oonaeptiaiv  i 
as  at  once  make  the  reader  feel  himself  listening  to  a  ipirit  of 
powers,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  ns  to  attempt  any  lengthened  portrmitaia  ef  Ui 
massiro  intellect    Few  writers  in  the  whole  range  of  litontnre  poaaoM  in  n 
equal  degree  the  power  to  touch  and  set  in  motion  the  spring!  of  serioaa  refleetfofc 
A  closer  inspection  of  his  mind  oonrinoed  those  who  were  adfliitled  to  te  nm 
privilege  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  that  those  really  maateilj  pKoduattwib 
though  much  elaborated,  wore  not  exhausting  effortSy  bat  rather  natmral  ■peci—M 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  habitoally  dwelt  within  him.    They  tMtify 
that,  with  a  mind  profoundly  meditatire,  deeply  imbued  with  'the  powen  ef  thi 
world  to  come/  and  ardently,  even  to  impatience,  desirooi  of  the  aAnammmi 
of  mankind  in  freedom,  truth,  and  piety,  he  united  Tast  storei  of  knowladge  on  a 
groat  rariety  of  subjects,  and  an  exquisite  perception  and  appreclatieii  of  what" 
erer  was  sublime  or  beautiful,  whether  in  thought,  natnre,  «r  art»    The  mat 
strong  principle  of  benevolence  which  has  tinctured  hia  writinga  with  ao  Tehe- 
ment  a  hatred  of  all  that  tends  to  make  men  Ticious  and  miaerable,  eommnnieated 
to  his  conversation  and  demeanor  a  kindness,  and  even  gentleneai^  iriiieh  eoold 
not  fail  to  win  for  him  the  love  as  well  as  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him.    Hii 
piety  toward  God,  and  charity  toward  men,  were  as  deep  as  they  were  onoatea- 
tatious.    lie  was  an  unaflfoctcdly  great  and  good  man."' 

CHANGES  FROM  YOUTH  TO  AGE. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  an  old 
chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty  years — a  record  which  he 
had  written  of  himself  when  he  was  youngs  simply  and  viyidly  de- 
scribing his  whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting,  verbatim^  maoy 
passages  of  the  language  which  ho  sincerely  uttered,  would  he  not 
read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost  every  other  writing  oonld  at 
his  age  inspire  ?  lie  would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity, 
under  the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  woold  seem 
as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of  some  ancestor,  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection  but  that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the 
young  man  thus  introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a 


'  Thew  hare  bmn  published  in  one  Tolume,  under  the  title  of  **  Btographloil,  Litenay,  i 
Philosophical  y.wayN,  contributoil  to  the  Eclixrtlc  Reriew.** 

a  IIU  of)lcbnt«d  friend,  the  late  Robert  Hall,  beefanrad  upon  him  the  ftOowl^  Juit  u4 
beautiful  enlo^ium :— '*  lie  paints  metaphyslcM,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  snwing  what  In 
other  hand«  wonkl  appear  cold  and  oomihrtlen  abstraetkmii  In  the  varmeet  eolorfl  ef  Uasf. 
Without  qtdttlnK  hi«  arfniment  in  pursuit  of  ornament  or  Inuf^ory.  hts  hBOglnBtloii  bsMSOM 
the  perflsct  hanUmiiid  of  hli  reason,  roidy  at  erery  moment  to  spread  her  oanras.  and  praesnt 
her  pencil.  But  what  affonln  u«  th«  deepeet  natJiifhetlon  la  to  And  endi  talente  tttUeted  on  Ifae 
Bide  of  true  CbriiiUanity ;  nor  can  we  fiwbear  inHnigtwg  a  benevolent  irinmpli  on  the  aBn^ 
rion  Xo  the  cause  of  erangpUcal  piety  of  powers  whIcKlto  moat  dintinnlnhed  ooponenti  wooM 
U  proud  to  pueMis.*'    Road  anartiOeouhb  wzltta«iiBthe<«KocSBriltahRe?liw,'*T.KL 
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ohftraeter  as  to  render  all  congenial  sodality  impoesible.  Al 
ry  aentenoe  he  would  be  tempted  to  repeat — <^  Fo<>liah  youth,  I 
'6  no  sympathy  with  your  feelings ;  I  can  hold  no  converse  with 
ur  nnderstandrng/'  Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long 
a  man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from  one  another 
t^  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual  that  should  nearly  exemplify 

oharaoter  in  one  of  these  stages,  and  another  that  should  ex* 
plify  it  in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
eral  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would  thus  be  a 
reaentalion  of  the  successive  states  of  one  man,  they  would  feel 
mselves  a  most  heterogeneous  party,  would  oppose  and  probaUy 
pise  one  another,  and  soon  after  separate,  not  caring  if  they  were 
•er  to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as  g^reat  aa 
person,  there  would  in  both  respects  oe  a  most  striking  contrast 
ween  die  extremes  at  least,  between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and 

sago  of  seventy.  The  one  of  these  contarasts  an  old  man  might 
.template  if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the  bloom 
his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror  in  which  he  looks  at 

Cscnt  countenance ;  and  the  other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if 
such  a  genuine  and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed, 
ght  it  not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  person,  in  early  life, 
preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man,  if  he  should  hve  so 
g,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the  young  one  ?  If  it  be  not  drawn 
X  the  time,  it  can  never  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DECISION  OF  OHARAOTER. 

3no  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of  this  character  is, 
t  its  passions  are  not  wasted.  The  whole  amount  of  passion  of 
ich  any  mind,  with  important  transactions  before  it,  is  capable, 
lot  more  than  enough  to  supply  interest  and  energy  to  its  prao- 
d  exertions ;  and,  therefore,  as  little  as  possible  of  this  sacred 
:  should  be  expended  in  a  way  that  does  not  augment  the  force 
action.  But  nothing  can  less  contribute  to  vigor  of  effort  than 
»tractcd  anxious  fluctuation,  intermixed  with  resolutions  decided 
1  revoked,  while  yet  nothing  oauscs  a  greater  expense  of  feeling, 
c  heart  is  fretted  and  exhausted  by  being  subjected  to  an  alter- 
ion  of  contraiy  excitements,  with  the  mtimate  mortifying  oon- 
^usness  of  their  contributing  to  no  end. 

rhe  long-wavering  deliberation,  whether  to  perform  some  bold 
ion  of  difficult  virtue,  has  often  cost  more  to  feeling  than  the 
ion  itself,  or  a  series  of  such  actions,  would  have  cost;  with  the 
at  disadvantage,  too,  of  being  relieved  by  none  of  that  invi^ 
ion  which,  to  the  man  in  action,  would  have  sprung  from  tne 
rit  of  the  action  itself,  and  have  renovated  the  ardor  which  it 
s  expending.     A  person  of  decisive  character,  by  consuming 
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little  passion  as  pn«sil»lo  in  dubious  musings  and  abortive  ittKdii« 
tious;  can  sc(;iiro  its  utnio.st  value  and  use,  by  throwing  it  all  into 
cfrc(!tivo  opt  ration. 

Anotlii.:r  advantage  of  this  character  is,  that  it  exempts  from  a 
groat  deal  of  iutei-furoncc  and  persecution,  to  which  an  irresolute 
man  is  subjectc^l.  Weakness,  in  every  form,  tempts  arrogance; 
and  a  man  mav  be  allowed  to  wish  for  a  kind  of  character  with 
which  stupidity  and  impertinence  may  not  make  so  free.  When 
a  finn,  dwisjive  Fpirit  is  recognized,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
spa<;e  drars  around  a  man,  and  leaves  him  room  and  freedom. 
Tho  di "^position  to  interrogate,  dictate,  or  banter,  preserves  a  re- 
spcctfal  and  pf^litic  distance,  judging  it  not  unwise  to  keep  the 
jKMce  witli  a  person  of  so  much  energy.  A  conviction  that  he  un- 
derstands and  that  he  wills  with  extraordinary  force,  silences  the 
conceit  that  intended  to  perplex  or  instruct  him,  and  intimidates 
the  malice  that  was  disposcfl  to  attack  him.  There  is  a  feeling,  as 
in  respect  to  fate,  that  the  decrees  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  muk  he 
right,  or  that,  at  least,  they  ici/l  be  accomplished. 

J^nt  not  only  will  he  secure  tho  freedom  of  acting  for  himself; 
he  will  obtain  also,  ])j  degrees,  the  coincidence  of  those  in  whose 
c')nij)any  he  is  to  transact  the  business  of  life.  If  the  manners 
of  siurh  a  man  are  free  from  arrogance,  and  he  can  qualify  his 
iirnmcss  with  a  moderate  degree  of  insinuation;  and  if  his  mea- 
nuH'S  have  partly  lost  the  appearance  of  being  the  dictates  of  Lis 
^vill,  undtjr  tho  wider  and  softer  sanction  of  ^?onle  experience  tliat 
they  are  rca!>i.>nalde;  both  competition  and  fe«ar  will  be  Liid  to  t-leujk, 
and  Wis  will  may  ac<]uire  an  unresisted  ascendency  over  many  whi» 
will  be  pleased  to  fall  into  the  mechanism  of  a  system  which  they 
find  makes  them  more  8ue<?essful  and  happy  than  they  could  have 
l.MM'n  amid  the  anxiety  of  adjusting  plans  and  expedients  of  their  o^vn, 
and  the  conscquencos  of  often  adjusting  them  ill.  I  have  known 
several  parents,  bi)th  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  management  of 
tlijir  families  has  answered  this  description;  and  has  di^^played  a 
striking  example  of  tho  facile  complacency  with  which  a  number 
of  pt^rsnns,  of  different  ages  and  dispositions,  will  yield  to  t!io 
decisions  of  a  firm  mind,  acting  on  an  equitable  and  enlightened 
system. 

The  last  resnureo  of  this  character  is  hard,  inflexible  pertinacity, 
on  which  it  may  l^e  allowed  to  rest  its  strength,  after  finding  it  can 
be  effectual  in  none  of  its  milder  forms.  I  remember  admiring  nn 
instance  ef  tliis  kind,  in  a  firm,  sagacious,  and  very  estimable  old 
man,  whom  1  well  knew,  and  who  is  now  dead.  Being  on  a  jury, 
in  a  trial  of  life  and  death,  he  was  completely  F-atisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner;  the  other  eleven  were  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
J$ut  he  wa«*  res  >lved  the  man  should  not  bo  condenmed  ;  and,  as 
the  first  ellVirt  for  [►re venting  it,  very  pnijKTly  made  ajiplicatiuQ  to 
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the  minds  of  his  a^ociatcs,  spending  several  hours  in  laboring  to 
eouTince  them.  But  he  found  he  made  no  impression,  while  he 
was  exhausting  the  strength  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  another 
mode  of  operation.  He  then  calmly  told  them  it  should  now  be  a 
trial  who  could  endure  confinement  and  famine  the  longest,  and 
that  they  might  be  quite  assured  he  would  sooner  die  than  release 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoner's  life.  In  this  situation  they 
spent  about  twenty-four  hours,  when,  at  length,  aU  acceded  to  his 
verdict  of  acquittaL 


CHARACTER  OP  FRANKLIN. 

In  a  general  moral  estimate  of  Franklin's  qualities,  insincerity 
would  seem  to  find  very  little  place.  His  principles  appear  to  have 
borne  a  striking  correspondence,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  de- 
cision, to  the  character  of  his  understanding.  Credit  may  be  given 
him  for  having,  through  life,  very  rarely  prosecuted  any  purpose 
which  ho  did  not  deliberately  approve ;  and  his  manner  of  prose- 
cation  was  distinguished,  as  &t  as  appears,  by  a  plain  honesty  in 
the  choice  of  means,  by  a  contempt  of  artifice  and  petty  devices,  by 
a  calm  inflexibility,  and  by  a  greater  confidence  of  success  than  is 
usually  combined  with  so  clear  and  extended  a  foresight  of  the  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  indeed  that  foresight  of  the  difficulties  might  justify 
his  confidence  of  the  adaptation  of  his  measures  for  encountering 
them. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  almost  invincible  self-command, 
which  bore  him  through  all  the  negotiations,  strifes  with  ignorance, 
obstinacy,  duplicity,  and  opposing  interest,  and  through  tiresome 
delays  and  untoward  incidents,  with  a  sustained  firmness,  which 
preserved  to  him  in  all  cases  the  most  advantageous  exercise  of  his 
facadties,  and  with  a  prudenc^e  of  deportment  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  most  disciplined  adepts  in  mere  political  intrigue  and  courts- 
practice.  He  was  capable,  indeed,  of  feeling  an  intense  indigna- 
tion, which  comes  out  in  full  expression  in  some  of  the  letters, 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  English  government,  as  displayed 
in  its  policy  toward  America.  Tliis  bitter  detestation  is  the  most 
unreservedly  disclosed  in  some  of  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  David  Hartley,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  a  personal 
friend  of  Franklin,  a  constant  advocate,  to  a  measured  extent,  of  * 
the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-ofiered,  clandestine,  but  tacitly- 
recognized  medium  for  a  kind  of  understanding,  at  some  critical 
periods,  between  the  English  government  and  Dr.  Franklin,  without 
costing  the  ministers  the  condescension  of  official  intercourse  and 
inquiry.  These  vituperative  passages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by 
virtue  of  force  of  mind  and  of  justice,  which  perfectly  precludes 
all  appearance  of  littleness  and  mere  temper  in  the  indignation.    It 
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is  tho  dignified  character  of  Cato  or  Aristidos.  And  if  a  muufarta- 
tion  of  it  in  similar  torms  ever  took  place  in  personal  confcreoee 
with  such  men  as  were  its  objects,  it  most  have  appeared  any  tlung 
rather  than  an  ungoycmcd  irritability ;  nor  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  despise  the  indignant  tone  in  which  contempt  waa  minglod 
with  anger,  as  far  as  the  two  sentiments  are  compatible. 

His  predominant  passion  appears  to  have  been  a  love  of  ike  luo- 
fal.  The  useful  was  to  him  the  mmmum  honum,  the  snpreme  &ir, 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  eztraTit- 
gant  to  believe  he  was  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  a  centuij, 
m  whatever  place,  or  study,  or  practical  undertaking.  No  depart- 
ment was  too  plain  or  humble  for  him  to  occupy  himself  in  for  this 
purpose ;  and  in  afiairs  of  the  most  ambitious  order  this  was  still 
systematically  his  object.  Whether  in  directing  the  oonstnictiDg 
of  chimneys  or  of  constitutions,  lecturing  on  the  saving  of  candles 
or  on  tho  economy  of  national  revenues,  he  was  still  intent  on  the 
same  end,  the  question  always  being  how  to  obtiun  the  most  of  solid 
tangible  advantage  by  the  plainest  and  easiest  means.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  high  intelligence  and  flattering  fiune,  on 
whom  the  pomps  of  life  were  so  powerless.  On  him  were  com- 
pletely thrown  away  the  oratorical  and  poetical  heroics  about  glory, 
of  which  heroics  it  was  enough  that  he  easily  perceived  the  inten- 
tion or  eficct  to  be,  to  explode  all  sober  truth  and  substantial  good, 
and  to  impel  men,  at  the  very  best  of  the  matter,  through  some 
career  of  vanity,  but  commonly  through  mischief,  slaughter,  and 
devastation,  in  mad  pursuit  of  what  amounts  at  last,  if  attained,  to 
some  certain  quantity  of  noise,  and  empty  show,  and  intoxicated 
transient  elation.  He  was  so  far  an  admirable  inpirit  for  acting  the 
Mentor  to  a  young  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  nult  if  the  dtuens 
of  America  shall  ever  become  so  servile  to  European  example  as  to 
think  a  multitude  of  supernumerary  places,  enormous  salaries,  and 
a  factitious  economy  of  society,  a  necessary  security  or  decoration 
of  that  political  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre-eminenoe  above 
every  nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their  patriarch  and  phi- 
losopher, they  will  be  amply  warned,  by  repeated  and  emphatical 
representations,  of  the  desperate  mischief  of  a  political  system  in 
which  the  public  resources  shall  be  expended  in  a  way  to  give  the 
government  both  the  interest  and  the  means  to  oorrapt  the  people. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  1777—1844. 

Thomas  CAirpBELLy  the  oelobmtad  BritUi  poe^  wm  the  wm  «f  a  BMnhaat  ia 
GIm^w,  and  was  bora  in  that  oitj  on  tho  27th  of  Jnly,  1777.  After  SaiAUj 
his  aoademioal  coone  at  the  Univenitj  of  Glaigoir,  where  he  gave  uoeh  pmnise 
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nf  future  fiiino,  he  nccopti.-d  the  situation  of  a  tutor  in  a  family  in  Ar«:jloshiro. 
After  remaining  bcro  a  short  time,  he  wont  to  tJiuburgU  in  the  winter  of  1798, 
with  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Uopo"  in  his  pocket,  and  showed 
It  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  who  praised  it  warmly  and  pro- 
phesied its  success.    It  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Anderson,  and  published  in  April, 
1799.     The  author  was  so  unwise  as  to  sell  the  copyright  for  the  small  sum  of 
tweoty  guineas  to  Mundoll,  the  bookseller;  but,  when  it  became  popular,  Mundell 
bohared  very  handsomely,  and  gave  the  poet  fifty  pounds  for  every  after  edition. 
With  "money  in  his  purse"  Campbell  had  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  Germany. 
He  did  80,  and  was  gone  about  thirteen  months ;  and  on  his  return  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  poems  in  a  quarto  form, 
which  appeared  in  London  in  1303.     On  the  11th  of  October,  the  same  year,  he 
married  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  of  Edinburgh,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Syden- 
ham, in  Kent,  working  for  his  broad  by  contributing  to  magazines,  newspapers, 
ike.     In  1805,  he  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  came 
very  opportunely  to  save  him  from  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.    In  1809,  ho 
added  another  wreath  to  his  fame  by  the  publication  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,** 
in  which  the  poverty  of  the  story  is  concealed  by  the  elegance  of  the  descriptive 
passages,  and  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  poetical  language,  which  charms 
us  with  its  grace  and  melody. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  published  in  1819.  The  "Preliminary  Essay"  to  this  work  is  a  charm- 
ing  piece  of  prose,  and  the  little  prefatory  notices  abound  in  delightful  criticism.' 
The  next  year  he  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the  "  Now  Monthly  Magazine." 
lie  contributed  but  little,  however,  to  this  periodical,  though  he  drew  around  him 
a  band  of  clever  writers,  who  mado  it  very  popular.  In  1824,  he  put  forth  an- 
other poem — a  dramatic  tale — t"  Theodrio,"  in  which  the  public  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed.   After  this  he  wrote  no  poem  of  any  considerablo  length.' 

In  1827,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  his  own  mother  University  at  Glasgow  by 
the  free  and  unanimous  choice  of  the  students.^  On  the  9lh  of  May,  the  next  year, 
he  lost  his  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  In  1830, 
he  threw  up  the  editorship  of  the  "New  Monthly,"  and,  lending  his  name  to  an- 
other publisher,  started  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine,"  in  which  he  was  after- 

*  But  the  fiiuU  of  the  work  is,  it  does  XOT  give  the  best  spedmons  of  the  various  authors, 
and  it  is  ft>r  thi8  reason,  I  presume,  that  another  edition  was  not  called  for  till  1841,  when  it 
was  reprinted  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  The  ground  had  been  trodden  by  oilier^  bbfi>ro, 
who  made  the  best  selections  firom  their  authors.  Campbell  wbhod  not  to  tread  in  tlicir 
track,  and  hence  the  failure  of  the  book.  As  was  well  Miid  by  a  writer  in  **  Frazer's  Manca- 
riuo"  for  November,  1844,  "  No  one  will  go  to  a  book  for  specimens  of  a  poet  in  bin  socond- 
b^t  manner,  or  his  third-rate  mood.  We  want  the  cream  of  a  poet,  not  the  skinuned  milk 
of  his  genius." 

•  '*  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Washington  Irving,  "  that  Campbell  docs 
not  write  more  and  oftcner,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his  genius  1  He  has  winftii  that  would  boar 
him  to  the  skies,  and  he  does,  now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  auain 
and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afVaid  to  launch  away.  The  fiict  is,  Cani]>bell  is.  in  a 
manner,  a  bugliear  to  himself:  the  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  Ids 
after  efforts.    He  it  afraid  of  the  thculow  that  hit  own  fame  casts  btfore  him." 

s  "  It  was  deep  snow,"  writes  Allan  Cunningliam,  "  when  he  reached  tiio  collefre-green ; 
the  students  were  drawn  up  in  parties,  pelting  one  another ;  the  poet  rau  into  the  ranks, 
threw  several  snow-baIl«  with  unerring  aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in 
the  hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Jt  is  needless  to  say  how 
this  was  welcomed." 

3fi* 
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ward  aided  by  his  poetical  friend  ThoxnM  Moore.*  In  1S34»  he  published,  ia 
two  octavo  voluincsy  the  *'  Life  of  Mrs.  Sidduus/'  which  added  but  little  to  his 
reputation.  His  subscciuent  publications  were  a  "Life  of  Shalupeare,"  '*Tht 
Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch,"  "  Frederick  the  Qroat,  and  his  Court  and  Times,' 
and  some  smaller  poems.  lie  left  London  for  Boulogne,  on  account  of  hii  heddi, 
in  lS-13,  and  he  resided  in  that  city,  with  his  niece  as  hia  companion,  till  the  dsy 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  June,  1844.  On  the  3d  of  the  next 
month,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  "Poefs  Comer"  in  Westminster  Albej, 
over  against  the  monument  to  Shakspeare.  He  had  two  sons ;  the  younger  died 
at  an  early  ago — while  the  elder,  a  helpless  imbecile  from,  hia  birth,  surrived  the 
father.' 

No  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  has,  in  my  estimation,  a  higher  rank  than 
Thomas  Campbell ;  no  one  is  more  universally  admired,  and  no  one  will  bo  lon^r 
remembered.  His  exquisite  harmony  of  versification,  his  occasional  sublimity, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  pathetic  tenderness,  his  richness  of  natural  description,  toge- 
ther with  his  elevation  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  oil  combine  to  make  bim 
n  classic  secure  of  his  immortality — standing  upon  the  aame  shelf  with  Golddmiih, 
Thomson,  and  Gray.3 

THE   MOTHER  AND   HER  CHILD. 

Lo  I  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 

*  Tlie  nfY4>r  hbtory  of  tho  Mftpivsine  Is  well  known ;  the  two  poet*  retired,  and  Slarryitty 
-vritli  liiri  **  Potor  Simple,**  Kave  it  iin  extont  of  reputation  it  had  not  befbro. 

«  llonJ  an  "  FlHoay  on  the  (Jonius  and  Charactmr  of  Campbell,  by  (teorfto  nDfillan  ;**  as 
nrti^-le  in  tlie  North  HritLih  Review,  x.  460;  anoth«r  in  the  London  Quarterly,  Ivzxv.  3*2; 
also  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Mngasine,**  Au^nvt,  IHM,  I>ecember,  1H48,  and  Februoiy,  1S49 ;  aLo 
tlio  *■  lAfii  and  Lotten  of  Thoman  Campbell,  by  William  Iteattie,  M.D.;**  and  an  exrellent 
review  of  this  work  in  the  '^Oentleman's  Maji^azlno"  for  Fobmary,  1849.  At  the  cloAe  of  tho 
nct'ond  volume  of  Dr.  Ueattie'8  work,  the  author,  his  devotod  friend,  who  attended  him  to  the 
liixt  thiin  foelini^ly  and  beautifully  write* :  ^  At  a  quarter  past  four  In  Uie  afternoon  our  U^ 
loved  poet  oxpirvd  without  a  Ktrugffle.  Though  quite  prepared,  as  1  thought,  fbr  tho  cnsdn. 
ynt  1  confeiiM  I  was  im  bewildered,  at  the  moment  of  traudtion,  that,  when  I  aaw  the  head 
•Irfip  Ufl^liMi  upon  the  cheMt,  I  could  hardly  lutiiify  my  mind  that  I  was  standing  in  the  vame 
fhnutlicr,  and  at  the  bednlile  of  ThouuM  Campbell.  There  lay  the  breathlen  form  of  him 
who  liiul  iinpreAMxi  all  Bensitive  hoartii  with  tho  mi^^c  influence  of  his  genius — tho  haUowf^l 
iTltvf  of  hi*  p.>etry— the  steeily  warmth  of  hia  patriotinn— the  unwearied  labors  of  bb  J»1U- 
Itiiithropy ;  the  umu  whom  I  had  seen  under  many  yarletleR  of  drcumntanco— In  publir.  tho 
(•I>-i4'rve<l  of  all  oli^orTcrs — in  private,  tho  dclljsht  of  his  circle;  the  pride  of  hi*  oountry — ^Ibe 
fVi<>niI  (>f  hiiiiiiinlty ;  now  followdl  with  acclamations— now  rlnlted  with  tforrown;  Ftriiggliuir 
with  ilitHruItirit,  or  wurrd  with  disappointments ;  then,  atilTlng  to  seek  repoee  In  exUl^— and 
here  fliuIinK  it  in  di^th.** 

•  Slncn  writing  tlin  above,  I  hnre  been  happy  to  find  mv  high  estimate  of  Campbell  an  a 
IMiot  coufinni^l  b;  «o  Kound  and  ta«>tcl\il  a  rziiie  an  Mr.  Aloir— the  ^  (Delta)  of  Ularkwodd. 
He  MiyK,  "■  I  dn  noj  think  I  ovcrrato  the  merits  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hopes*  whether  taking  it 
in  itfl  partA  or  &i  u  whdlu,  In  preferring  it  to  any  didactic  poem  of  eiiual  length  in  the  Kne- 
ItMh  ]angiinp>.  No  i)oet.  at  such  an  age,  over  iirodnocd  such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poeti* 
cnl  nnu-lvr}'— that  in.  of  fine  conception  and  of  high  art  eomhlned.  tktntimentM  tcmdn-,  ener- 
gotlc.  impwHlone<l.  eloquent,  and  nuijei^tlo.  are  conreyed  tnthe  reader  in  the  tonmof  a  murie 
f..r  ever  varied— sinking  or  swelling  like  the  lumnonles  of  an  JKoOnn  lyre— vet  ever  de11;rht- 
ful :  and  thww  are  illiiflratud  by  pictures  fh)m  mmanre,  hbtory,  or  domestic  lift',  replete  with 
power  and  beuuty.  It  is  liko  a  long  fit  of  insplratlou— a  checkered  melody  of  transeondent 
exrellence.  pasKnge  after  paiwago  pn!<ienttiig  only  an  evervarying  and  vnrinl  tLwue  of  what- 
ever Is  lifHutinii  and  sublime  in  the  Etml  of  man  and  tho  aspects  i»f  nature." 
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And  weayes  a  song  of  melancholy  Joy — 

**  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  Bleep,  my  boy ; 

No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine ; 

Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 

In  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah !  more  blest  than  he  I 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  Uiy  filial  loTe  at  last, 

Shall  sooUie  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past — 

With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 

And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

"And  say,  when  summoned  from  Uie  world  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  I  at  my  stone  appear, 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near  7 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed-^ 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined. 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leaye  behind. 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low. 
And  think  on  all  my  loTe,  and  all  my  woe?" 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 

Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply; 

But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 

A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name; 

Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  proTe 

A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  love. 

Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care. 

Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  erening  prayer. 

Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 

The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear ; 

How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hops  the  while. 

At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile ! 

How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 

A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy  1 

FUantrtt  qf  Bope, 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  Of  SOCIETY. 

Come,  bright  Improvement  I  on  the  oar  of  TliM^ 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  climt.; 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Traoe  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song, 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk. 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day. 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
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Truth  shall  arrest  the  morderoos  arm  profane^ 
Wild  Obi  flics — the  vail  is  rent  in  twain. 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  moontains  roaa. 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home ; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  minee, 
Truth  shall  pervade  the  unfathom'd  darkness  there, 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair — 
Hark!  the  stem  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load. 
And  asks  the  image  back  that  Heaven  bestow' d  I 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valor  bums, 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

TkMmme. 


MAN   MADE  TO   BE  FIIEE. 

And  say,  supernal  Powers !  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  unfathom'd  yet  by  man. 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame. 
That  embryo  spiidt,  yet  without  a  name — 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Libyan's  adamantine  bands  7 
Who,  Btcrnly  marking  on  his  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the  toil, 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
I'cace  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the  free  I 

Yet,  yet,  degraded  men !  the  expected  day, 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away ! 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed ; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretch,  a  coward;  yes,  because  a  slave !^ 

Eternal  Nature!  when  thy  ^ant  hand 

Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fix'd  the  trembling  land, 

When  life  sprang  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 

Endlcj?s  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all — 

Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee 

To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee  ? 

Was  man  ordain'd  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 

Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fettcr'd  to  the  soil; 

Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold? 

No  ! — Nature  stamp'd  us  in  a  heavenly  mould? 

She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labor  urge. 

Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scourge  I 

No  homeless  Libyan,  on  the  stormy  deep, 

To  call  iipon  his  country's  name,  and  weep  1 

netame. 

*  ^  Mr.  CampWIl  has  cnmM  tho  title  of  the  Bard  of  liberty  m  veil  m  of  Hope.  Freedom 
U  hb  faTorite  wntchworrl.  and  to  ban  a  tyrant  Ui  his  dear  delif(bt  God  AnrbU  it  ahoold  ever 
bo  otb«frwiM  with  a  llritbh  poof— (>Mar/er/y  R<viexOy  IviL  359. 

**  It  in  a  proud  tbiu^r  indiHNl  ftr  England,  fur  poetry,  and  fur  manUnd,  that  all  the  llliutrl* 
oun  poetn  of  the  pro>ont  duy — Ryron,  Moore,  Hnpcnv,  Campbell— are  dbithigulabed  bj  their 
seal  for  fhwdom,  iK^hile  thoM  who  Iiarc  desurted  that  manly  and  holy  caose  hare  from  that 
hour  felt  their  inHpimtiun  withdrawn,  thinr  harp-Mtrin^  broken,  and  the  ttn  qoendied  In 
their  ixiaen,"—Kdinhurgh  KMew,  xll.  2S1. 
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HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

Unfading  Hope  I  when  life's  last  embers  bom. 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  1 
Heaven  to  thj  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh  1  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  I   Immortal  Powtr ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  rapture  flj 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  beg^n, 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  bums  within  1 

Oh  I  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  1 
Tet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh. 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die  I 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravell'd  by  the  sun, 
Where  Time's  far  wandering  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  qphtres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  I 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  oall'd  upon  his  Ood, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  I 

Daughter  of  Faith  I  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul  1  ' 

Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  dayl 
The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  Nature  dose. 
And  life's  lost  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark!  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gast. 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazzled  by  the  blase; 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill  1 

Eternal  Hops  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time» 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — ^but  not  to  fbde— * 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay*d ; 
When,  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 
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PIOTUBE  or  DOMESnO  LOTS. 

Thj  fair  hand,  enamor'd  f  taker  I  gl«uui 

The  treasiired  pietu^  oC  i^  thousand  womm ; 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  tho  lorer's  thoQf^t 

Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  T«moli^ 

Where  Ioto  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hovrty 

With  Peace  embosom'd  m  Idalian  bowers  I 

Remote  from  bnsy  Lift's  bewildered  way, 

O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beanty  swsyl 

Free  on  the  snnny  dope  or  winding  shore^ 

With  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore  1 

There  shall  he  love,  when  gei^al  mom  appean^ 

Like  pensiTe  Beanly  smiling  in  her  tears, 

To  watch  the  bri^tening  roses  of  the  slgr, 

And  muse  on  Nature  wiui  a  poet's  eye  I 

And  when  the  snn's  last  splendor  lights  the  deep. 

The  woods  and  waves  and  mnrmnring  win^  asleep, 

When  fairy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  haQ, 

And  the  lone  onckoo  sighs  along  the  rale, 

His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  sweb 

Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 

Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intenrene^ 

Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green ; 

No  circling  hills  his  rarish'd  eye  to  bound, 

HeaTen,  Earth,  and  Ooean  hissing  all  aroimd. 

The  moon  is  up— the  watch-tower  dimly  biims-«- 
And  down  the  rale  his  sober  step  returns ; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rooks  tQnmf 
The  still  sweet  flibll  of  muAe  fitf  awaT ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  fr^m  his  home  awnUe 
To  watch  the  dying  notes  I  and  start,  and  sndle ! 

Let  Winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world  and  tempest-troubled  dem  t 
Though  boundless  snows  the  withered  heatii  de&rm. 
And  the  dim  sun  scaroe  wanders  through  the  stMiBt 
Yet  shall  the  sndle  of  social  Iots  rcn>ay. 
With  mental  light,  the  melanehdly  dayl 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er. 
The  ioe-chain'd  waters  slumbering  on  the  diore^ 
How  bright  the  fhgots  in  his  UtUe  hall 
Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  plotnred  wall  I 

•  fkn 


WTOXINQ — OXBXBtnn. 

On  Susouehaana's  side,  fkir  WyomlBgl 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  nltt'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  rtmembranM  bring 
Of  what  thy  gwtle  people  did  belUl;        ^ 
Tet  thou  wert  ones  ttie  loToUest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlaatie  wave  tiidr  iBom 
Sweet  landl  mi^  I  thy  lost  deU|^ts  reeall. 
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And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Wliose  beaaty  was  the  loye  of  Pennsylrania's  shore. 


The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertmde's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  lore  did  long  inspire, 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see, 
Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart— but  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father*8  knee. 

A  loved  bequest, — and  I  may  half  impart. 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy. 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when,  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned  1) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined. 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind :) 
AH  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone, 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 


It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  iofluence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  wliate'er  they  look'd  upon ; 
Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone. 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past. 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home, 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  aone. 
The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown. 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 

The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth, 
That  thus  apostrophized  its  viewless  scone : 
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«  Land  of  my  fkther's  lova^  1^  MllMc't  Mxikl 
The  home  of  kindred  I  luwre  mnw  Mtal 
We  know  not  other— ooeuw  are  between: 
Yet  say  I  far  friendly  hearti,  from  vheooe  w%  tmit 
Of  us  doee  oft  remembrance  interrinel 
My  mother  sore — ^my  aire  a  thought  aiaj  uliiMg  ■■ 

Bat  Qertrade  ia  to  yon  an  nnregajrded  nana. 

•*  And  yet,  loTed  England  I  when  thr  nana  I  traaa 

In  many  a  pilgrim^a  ta3a  and  poera  aoaf^ 

How  can  I  ehooae  bat  wlah  frir  ana  ambraaa 

Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  baloag 

My  mother'a  looka— ptriiapa  bar  Ifkaaaai  atnogf 

O  parent !  with  what  rererential  awa 

From  featorei  of  thine  a#n  rdatad  throngs 

An  image  of  thy  flMa  my  aonl  eonld  drawl 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  ahortly  aawl* 

Yet  deem  not  Gertnida  rif^'d  toit  foralgn  Jej; 
To  soothe  a  father'a  oonoh  bar  only  cara^ 
And  keep  hia  roTerend  bead  from  all  annoy; 
For  this,  methinka,  bar  bomaward  itapa  repair* 
Soon  as  the  morning  wreath  bad  bound  bar  hair, 
While  yet  the  wild  dear  trod  In  spangling  daw. 
While  boatmen  earoU'd  to  tha  ftw-blown  air. 
And  woods  a  horiiontal  shadow  throw, 
And  early  foi  appear'd  in  momentuy  liaw. 

Apart  there  was  a  daap  vntrodden  grot. 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweat  Gaitrada  wara ; 
Tradition  had  not  named  ita  bmelly  spot; 
Bat  here  (methinka)  might  Ihdia's  aona  azplora 
Their  fathers'  dust,'  or  lift,  parebanea  of  yora. 
Their  Toice  to  the  great  Spirit:— rooka  snblima 
To  hnman  art  a  sportiTO  semblanoe  bora, 
And  yellow  liohena  oolor'd  all  tha  olima. 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  daoay'd  by  tlmau 

Bat  high  in  amphitbeatra  abora. 
His  arms  the  eTerlastlttg  aloaa  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  naaven,  and  all  tba  grova 
As  with  instinot  UTing  Sfdrit  grew, 
Boiling  its  Tordant  gulf  of  araiy  baa ; 
And  now  suspended  waa  tba  plajwring  din. 
Now  fr^m  a  murmur  fidnt  It  swsU'd  anaWf 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  beard  within 
Cathedral  aislea— are  yet  ita  vympboay  begin. 

It  was  in  Ibis  lone  TaUiQr  aha  would  abaim 

The  lingering  now,  wkin  flowaaa  »  aouab  bad  atrawni 

Her  cheek  reclining^  and  bar  anowr  ana 

On  hillock  by  tha  palm^raa  halforaigrowni 

And  aye  that  Toluma  en  bar  lap  la  tnowa 


*  It  li  a  cutoM  of  tbt  iBdtoa  «rih»  «»  vbll  Ibe 
pexlior 
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Which  eTery  heart  of  hrnnan  mould  endears ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  alone, 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears, 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears.' 


THE   SOLDnBR's  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce— for  the  nigfat-^loud  had  lower'd. 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  OTerpower'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain. 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadfiil  array, 
Far,  far  I  had  roam*d  on  a  desolate  track ; 

'Twas  Autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  firiends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fhlnees  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


THE  LAST  MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality  I 

I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time  I 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  I 

The  greateft  effort  of  Campbell's  flenliu  mm  his  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming;*  nor  li  it 
r  erer  to  be  excelled  in  ite  own  pctnillar  style  of  exoeUenoe.    It  Is  superior  to  the '  Plei^ 
I  of  llope*  in  the  only  one  thing  In  whieh  that  poem  could  be  surpassed-  -  purity  of  <Uo> 
while  In  pathoe  and  in  ImaginatiTe  powmr  It  Is  no  whit  inferior.'*-- Moou 
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The  Smi*8  67«  lud  •  liokly  gltr^ 

The  Earth  with  age  was  waa. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Aronnd  that  lonelj  man  t 
Some  had  expired  in  fight — ^the  brands 
Still  msted  in  their  bonj  hands ; 

In  plague  uid  famine  some  I 
Earth's  dties  had  no  sound  nor  tread; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb! 

Yet,  pronhet-Uke,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
Tliat  shook  the  sere  leaTea  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  hj. 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  prood  So, 
Thy  faoe  is  eeldp  tl^  raee  ia  mn^ 

'Tis  Meroy  hids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  tnoussnd  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears^ 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  thougjh  beneaUi  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth 

The  Tassals  of  his  will; 
Tet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dlm^  disorewned  kik^s  of  day : 

For  an  thflM  trophied  arts 
And  triuphs,  that  beneath  thee  Bpna^ 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  era  pang  . 

£ntail*d  on  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  oblivion's  eurtain  litll 

IJpon  the  stage  of  men, 
Kor  with  thy  rising  beams  reeall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  baek. 
Nor  waken  fleah,  upon  the  raok 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretdi'd  in  disease's  sliapies  abhorr'd. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

like  grass  beneath  thersoythe, 

Eyen  I  am  weary  in  yon  skioB 

To  watoh  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  allies. 

Behold  not  me  exp&e. 
H y  Upa  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death— 
Their  ronadea  msp  and  gargling  breath 

To  see  thou  Mkalt  not  boast. 
The  eelipse  of  Nature  spreads  mj  pdl— 
The  mi^esty  of  darimess  shall 

BeeeiTe  my  parting  ghosll 

This  sjdrit  shall  return  to  Him 
Who  gaTt  iU  hcaTenly  spark ; 
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Fet  think  not,  San,  it  Bhall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  I 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up, 

On  Nature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  I 


a  specimvi  >f  Campbell's  prose  writings,  we  may  take  the  following — ^tho 
usioQ  of  hlA  •stimate  of  the  life  and  genius  of 

CHATTEBTON. 

he  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Ghattertoa  withoat  being 
ed,  is  little  to  be  envied  for  its  tranquillity;  but  the  intellects 
dose  men  must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable^ 
,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction,  have  ranked  his 
arj  fiction  of  Rowley  in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
3ry,  and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  bj  his  own 
1,  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  upon  a  gallows.  This 
listing  sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was 
apiary  for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  af^tion. 
llowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be  pronounced  improper  by  the 
ral  law  which  condemns  all  falsifications  of  history;  but  it 
ived  no  man  of  his  fame,  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interference 
the  memory  of  departed  genius,  it  had  not,  like  Lauder's  im- 
iire,  any  malignant  motive,  to  rob  a  party  or  a  country  of  a 
e  which  was  its  pride  and  ornament. 

jtting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable  biographers  whose 
Rations  have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned 
his  unformed  character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting  elements 
ood  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary  project  of  the  mfidel  boy 
jcome  a  Methodist  preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design,  and 
itcmpt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable.  But  had 
een  spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  have  come  to  flow  in 
'  proper  channels ;  his  understanding  would  have  taught  him 
practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  he  would 


Kv,  Ajuward,  who  btMicld  liii, 

*'  The  tyrant'ri  juiil  lu.rliM 

and  when  he  exclaimed, 

'*  BehoM  the  man !  he  spo 
He's  greater  than  a  kii 

In  these,  and  in  all  the  striking  part 
owing  to  mock  antiquity,  but  to  the  biv 
A  great  and  just  charaoter;  who 

"Samm'd  the  actions  of  thi 
Each  night  before  he  ah 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand 
of  Chatterton's  various  productions  may 
portions  of  the  nngrown  giant.     His  ^ 
definite  neatness  of  that  precocious  talent 
mataritj.     His  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
instinot  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercis 
powers.     Even  in  his  fiivorite  maxim,  pu: 
Dolo^  that  A  man  by  abstinence  and  perse' 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  tlio  iu( 
nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  i 
ean  be  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile  pr 
ever  equalled  him  at  the  same  age. 
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of  the  Tshie  of  thirty  guineas,  for  his  distingaished  classical  attainments.  In 
1S09,  he  obtained  what  is  called  an  "open  fellowship,"  the  more  honorable  as  it 
is  <^n  to  any  competitors.  After  a  term  of  years  he  was  obliged,  by  the  statutes 
of  the  college,  to  vacate  his  fellowship.  He  then  devoted  his  learning  to  private 
toition  and  the  press,  commencing,  in  1813,  the  series  of  interesting,  instxuctive^ 
and  learned  essays,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  i  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian 
manners,  which  led  to  his  own  translation,  in  verse,  of  the  Greek  comedian,  which 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1820  and  1822.  For  the  lost  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  having  never  married,  resided  with  his  relations  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  employed  his  time  in  superintending  the  works  issued  f^om  the 
"  Clarendon  Press,"  Oxford,  and  in  editing  editions  of  Aristophanes  and  Sopho- 
cles. He  hod  commenced  a  new  undertaking  in  Grecian  literature,  when  he  died 
suddenly  from  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  May  4,  1845. 

England  has  produced  few  Greek  scholars  that  can  compare  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
for  extensive  erudition  and  delicate  and  discriminating  taste.  The  Grecian  drama 
was  his  peculiar  delight,  and  he  probably  hod  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  its 
beauties  and  its  powers  than  any  living  contemporary.  His  **  Preliminary  Dis- 
course," of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  to  the  "  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,"  I 
have  always  considered  as  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  pieces  of  literary 
criticism  in  the  English  language,  and  from  it  I  have  made  the  two  following 
selections : — 

SOCRATES. 

The  name  of  Socrates  is  known  to  most  readers  only  bj  the  page 
of  history,  where  nothing  appears  in  its  undress ;  and  even  in  per- 
sons tolerably  conversant  with  the  learned  languages,  the  knowledge 
of  this  singolar  man  is  often  confined  to  that  beautiful  little  work 
of  Xenophon,  which,  indeed,  deserves  the  classical  appellation  of 
"  golden,"  and  to  that  immortal  trilogy  of  Plato,  which  has  been 
embalmed  by  the  tears"  of  all  ages.  VVTien  we  read  the  admirable 
system  of  ethics  Tsome  few  blots  excepted)  which  is  laid  open  in  the 
former,  and  the  simple  narrations  which  conduct  the  author  of  them 
to  the  close  of  his  mortal  career  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  simply  a 
burst  of  admiration,  or  grief,  or  horror  which  breaks  from  us,  but 
a  union  of  all  three,  so  profound  and  so  involved,  that  the  mind 
must  be  strong  indeed  which  can  prevent  the  feelings,  for  a  time, 
from  mastering  the  judgment.  Few  readers,  it  is  believed,  even 
make  the  attempt ;  the  prison-scene  is  an  agony  of  suffering  to  which 
the  mind  gives  way  that  it  may  not  be  torn  by  opposing  it ;  Socrates 
drinking  the  poison  shocks  the  imagination — we  feel,  such  is  the 
merit  of  the  sufferer,  or  such  the  consummate  skill  of  his  biographer, 

*  His  articles.  In  the  "Quarterly  ReTiew,**  are  No.xtU.,  article  0;  xliL  1;  xlUL  0;  xlv.  12; 
xlTlU.  8;  Ut.  6;  IvUi.  2;  Ixri.  3;  Ixxxvlii.  3. 

•  One  of  tbe  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of  antiquity,  and  whose  little  Infirmities  only 
made  him  the  more  amiable,  confe/utes  that  he  oercr  road  the  PhicdOD  without  an  agony  of 
tean.  Quid  dlram  de  Socrate  ?  cujus  morti  iQachrymare  soleo  Hatonem  legens. — CVe.  4s 
JVuf.  Dear.  lib.  riU. 
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„  .-^|i|»iu'(l  Irr.iii  Iiiirlj'T  s'Mirr 
t)th<'r\vi<«*  att<'in[»t<'<l  to  ilo  tlni. 
'J'hat  Sucrati'S  could  liavo  so 
IK)  gifted  lis  Xenophoii  aud  1 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  deli 
inents,  is  a  proof  of  ascendency 
npinion  of  his  powers.     It  cann 
tliat  ho  did  not  take  the  task  up 
)»tx)k,  perhaps,  that  ever  eould  h 
that  which  traced  gradmdly  and 
in  the  iniud  of  Socnites,  and  th 
Btiinces  he  arrived  at  that  systen 
times  remind  us  of  what  unassi.' 
recall  to  us  **  how  glorious  a  j)iec( 
reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  i 
This,  however,  has  not  been  done, 
AS  wo  find  liim :  by  thus  leaving  th 
gained  something  in  reputation  on 
neither  be  concealed  nor  denied  tl 
morals,  ho  has  lost  much  l»oth  in  ]) 


VLAT 

A  gniHp  and  a  ca]>jicity  of  mind 
inquisitive  and  scrutinijsiug — a  suli 
hensivencHS  which  couhl  embrace  i 
most  h^fty  knowh'diin^ — «  - 
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qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  mind  of  Plato, 
and  with  these  he  has  accordingly  endowed  the  person  whom  he  in 
general  selected  for  the  organ  of  conveying  their  joint  sentiments 
to  the  world.  In  this  union  of  opposite  qualities,  Plato  may  be 
odd  to  resemble  the  Homeric  chain  of  gold — ^if  one  end  rested  on 
earth,  the  other  had  its  termination  in  heaven. 

A  residence  in  courts  (and  the  court  of  the  Dionysii  seems  to 
have  been  no  ordinary  one)  adds  to  his  attractions  some  of  those 
charms  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  republican  writers ;  that  tone  of 
good  society  which  sifts  without  exhausting,  and  plays  upon  the 
surface  as  if  to  take  breath  from  having  sounded  the  bottom ;  that 
correctness  of  observation  which,  acting  rather  as  the  annalist  than 
the  spy  in  society,  gives  to  raillery  itself  the  character  of  wit,  and 
to  scandal  a  half  tone  of  biography;  that  tact,  rapid  as  light  and 
as  unerring  as  instinct,  which,  charitable  as  it  may  be  to  unassum- 
ing and  natural  manners,  seizes  instantly  upon  pretension  and  lays 
it  bare  with  pitiless  severity ;  that  delicate  intuition  which,  in  man- 
ners, in  conversation,  and  in  authorship,  watches  with  jealousy  that 
nice  point  where,  self-commendation  beginning,  the  commendation 
of  others  is  sure  to  cease ;  all  this  may  be  seen  in  Plato,  and  if 
less  perfectly  than  in  some  modern  writers,  it  was  only  because  that 
sex  in  whose  society  it  is  best  learnt,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  throw 
oS  the  shackles  of  democratical  tyranny,  or  to  attain  the  accom*- 
plishments  of  a  liberal  education,  without  forfeiting  what  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  them  than  any  accomplishments.  At  once  a  geo- 
metrician and  a  poet,  the  understanding  and  the  fancy  find  in  Plato 
a  purveyor  equally  bountiful ;  for  the  one  he  supplies  solid  food, 
and  he  captivates  the  other  by  the  most  beautiful  fables  and  tales. 
To  his  treasures  the  cast  and  the  south  equally  contributed ;  he 
pours  forth  the  one  in  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  richness  and  pro- 
fusion, with  the  lavish  hand  of  youthful  extravagance,  and  his  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt  enables  him  to  cast  over  his  writings  the  im- 
posing reserve  of  that  mysterious  eld  who  has  surrounded  the  impo- 
tence of  her  old  age  with  a  solemn  reverence,  by  aifecting  the 
possession  of  treasures  of  which  she  mysteriously  withholds  the 
key.  To  Plato,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  seem  alike ;  he 
lias  amassed  in  himself  all  the  knowledge  of  the  first,  he  paints  the 
present  to  the  life,  and,  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  he  has  given 
dark  hints,  as  if  the  most  important  events  which  Were  to  happen 
after  his  time  had  not  been  wholly  hidden  from  his  sight.  Less 
scientific  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  than  his  great  scholar, 
the  Stagirite,  he  has  infinitely  more  variety,  more  spirit,  more 
beauty,  evincing,  at  every  step,  that  it  was  in  his  own  choice  to 
become  the  most  profound  of  philosophers,  the  most  pointed  of 
satirists,  the  greatest  of  orators,  or  the  most  sublime  of  poets,  or, 
by  a  slolful  combination  of  all,  to  form  such  a  character  as  the 


Few  ynitt 


THOMAS  HOO 

rii  of  Ibis  eentarj  havg  dant 
Knd  quaint  bumorisi,  Tbonisa  Hood,     ilt 
uid  born  in  tbe  jtix  17B8.     Hb  wb(  fduc 
nrlj  age,  wai  placed  aodcr  th<  cblrgo 
itaU  or  hli  bcaltli  tooD  pnt  an  end  (o  hii 
DundFC,  lo  iDiida  with  ■omo  nlatiioB.     Tb 
made  hii  lint  litorary  ventiira  in  tho  local 
hti  be^tb,  ho  relurned  to  LondoD,  and  wan 
But  tbonf;h  be  aJwajg  retained  hia  early  1c 
in  dr»*ing,  ai  tbo  many  quaint  illuitratioi 
were  lltararj,  and  in  1821  he  became  a  tort 
■Ino."    Wben  lhi«  work  ituppfd,  he  wrote 
■ome  time  editor  of  tbo  "New  Uonlhlj  N 
lant  excrUoD,  imbitterod  by  iU  health  ani 

■teppedinlo  relieve  bim  with  atmal]  pensiai 
premature  death,  on  tbe  3d  of  May,  1SJ5,  bL 
lowafd  Ibo  Bupport  of  bla  widow  and  familj 
Ur.  Ilood'i  produclioiu  are  In  various 
"Wbinii  and  OddiUei,"  attained   •>■ 
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6k  borne  to  the  heart,  and  aroused  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  pnblio.  la 
t  of  Hood's  works,  eren  in  his  pans  and  lerideSi  there  is  a  ''  spirit  of  good" 
et»d  to  some  kindly  or  philanthropic  object  He  had  serious  and  moamAil 
i^  which  were  the  more  effectiTe  from  their  strange  and  unexpected  oombina* 
B.  Those  who  came  to  laugh  at  folly  remained  to  sympathise  with  want  and 
iringJ 

A  PAEENTAL  ODE   TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf  I 
(But  stop — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear)—* 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 
(My  loTe,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear) — 

Thou  merry,  laughine  sprite ! 

With  spirits  feather  light, 
Untouch'd  by  sorrow,  and  unsoil'd  by  sin — 
(Good  heaTens  I  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin !}— 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  t 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door  I  the  door  t  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair  I) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire  1} 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  Joy ! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents — (Stop  the  lM>y  I 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub— but  of  earth ! 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirdi, 
(The  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  ito  tail !) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  t 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope  I) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamp'd  from  nature's  mint, 

(Whet e  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?} 

Thou  young  domestic  love  I 
(He'll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove !) 
Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

iAre  those  turn  clothes  his  best?) 
little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 
Touch'd  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 
(He's  got  a  knife!) 
Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 
Play  on,  play  on, 
My  elfin  John ! 

*  Bead  *<aentl«man*8  Msfiufaie,'*  July,  1846 ;  *<  Edinburgh  Review,''  IzzzUL  376. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  8HIBT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
*  In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 

She  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt!" 

"Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
And  work — ^work — ^work ! 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  oh !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  THIS  is  Christian  work ! 

•*  Work — work — ^work ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work — work — work ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  my  dream ! 

"  Oh !  men  with  sisters  dear  I 

Oh !  men  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  SAROUD  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death. 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fast  I  keep : 
0  God  I  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

"  Work— work— work ! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  8traw» 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags : 
A  shattered  roof— and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 


■■'^"'■''-wort- 
-■iiid  Work— w„, 

The  brooding 
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At  last  she  started  up, 

And  gazed  on  the  vacant  air 
With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  she  saw 

Some  dreadful  phantom  there^ 
And  then  in  the  pillow  she  buried  her  face 

From  Yisions  ill  to  bear. 

The  very  curtain  shook, 

Iler  terror  was  so  extreme, 
And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  broider*d  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam ; 
And  her  voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she  cried, 

**0h  me !  that  awful  dream  I 

**  That  weary,  weary  walk,. 

In  the  churchyard's  dismal  ground ! 
And  those  horrible  things,  with  shady  wings. 

That  came  and  flitted  round — 
Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death, 

In  every  sight  and  sound ! 

**  And  oh  I  those  maidens  young. 

Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room. 
With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 

And  checks  without  a  bloom ; — 
And  the  voice  that  cried,  *  For  the  pomp  of  pride 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  I' 

**For  the  pomp  and  pleasures  of  pride. 

We  toil  like  the  African  slaves, 
And  only  to  earn  a  home,  at  last. 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves ; — 
And  then  it  pointed — I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves ! 
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And  still  the  coffins  came, 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show ; 
From  grief  exempt,  I  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  world  of  woe  I 

<<  Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break. 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  fall. 
Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life, 

That  grieve  this  earthly  ball — 
Disease  and  Hunger,  Pain  and  Want, 

But  now  I  dream  of  them  all ! 

**  For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there. 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread, 

And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 
Who  beggM — to  bury  the  dead  I 

The  naked,  alas,  that  I  might  hare  clad. 
The  famish'd  I  might  have  fed  I 

*^  Ihe  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed. 
And  the  unregarded  tears  I 
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For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there, 

From  long  forgotten  years — 
Ay,  even  the  poor  rejected  Moor, 

Who  raised  my  childish  fears  I 

**£ach  pleading  look,  that,  long  ago, 

I  scann'd  with  a  heedless  eye ; 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there 

As  when  I  pass'd  it  by ; 
Woe,  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die  I 
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No  need  of  sulphurous  lake, 
No  need  of  fiery  coal, 

But  only  that  crowd  of  humankind 
Who  wanted  pity  and  dole-« 

In  everlasting  retrospect- 
Will  wring  my  sinful  soul ! 

Alas  !  I  have  walk*d  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  Calls, 

Not  unmark'd  of  Qod ! 

*'  I  drank  the  richest  draughts. 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 
Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit. 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood ; 
But  I  never  remember'd  the  wretched  ones 

That  starve  fur  want  of  food  I 

**1  dress*d  as  the  nobles  dress. 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold, 
With  silk  and  satin,  and  costly  furs, 

In  many  an  ample  fold : 
But  I  never  remembered  the  naked  limbs 

That  froze  with  winter's  cold. 

**  The  wounds  I  might  have  heaVd ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 

As  well  as  want  of  heart!" 

She  clasp'd  her  fervent  hands. 
And  the  tears  began  to  stream ; 

Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  they  fell, 
Biemorso  was  so  extreme ; 

And  yet,  oh  yet,  that  many  a  dame 
Would  dream  the  Lady's  Dream  I 
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»11owiDg  hmnorous  "punning  ballad"  is  so  chameteristio  of  Hood^  that  I 
ert  it.    It  is  the  story  of 
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"FAITHLESS   SALLY  BROWN. 

Young  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man, 

A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
And  he  fell  in  Ioto  with  Sally  Brown, 

Who  was  a  lady^s  maid. 

But,  as  they  fetch*d  a  walk  one  day, 
They  met  a  press-gang  crew ; 

And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 
While  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  swore,  with  wicked  words, 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 
That,  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  feint. 

<*  Come,  girl,"  said  he,  *<hold  up  your  head, 
He'll  be  as  good  as  me ; 
For,  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 
A  boatswain  he  will  be." 

So,  when  they'd  made  their  game  of  her. 

And  taken  off  her  elf. 
She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 

A-coming  to  herself. 

'<  And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  !*' 
She  cried,  and  wept  outright ; 

**  Then  I  will  to  the  water-side. 
And  see  him  out  of  sight" 

A  waterman  came  up  to  her, — 
**  Now,  young  woman,"  said  he, 
"  If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Bye- water  in  the  sea." 

"  Alas !  they've  taken  my  beau  Ben, 
To  sail  with  old  Ben-bow ;" 
And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 
As  if  she  had  said  <*Qee  woe  I" 

Says  he,  "  They've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender-ship  you  see  ;" 
*«The  tender-ship  1"  cried  Sally  jBrown— 
**  What  a  hard-ship  that  must  be  I 

• 

**  Oh !  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now, 
For  then  I'd  follow  him ; 
But  oh  I  I'm  not  a  fish-woman, 
And  so  I  cannot  swim. 

«  Alas !  I  was  not  bom  beneath 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales — 
So  I  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 
And  walk  about  in  Wales." 


_  . ..  ..»cw  Willi  many  a  oreeze 
l>ut  never  such  a  blow  1" 

Then,  reading  on  his  'bacco-l 

He  heaved  a  heayy  sigh, 
And  then  began  to  eye  bis  pi, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

'■* 

^  .  And  then  he  tried  to  sing  *<A1 

k  Bat  oould  not,  though  he  tri 

j?  His  head  was  turn'd,  and  so  h 
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His  pig-tail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happen*d  in  1 

At  forty  odd  befell: 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton, 

The  sexton  toU'd  the  bell! 


SYDNEY  SMITH,  1769—184 


This  most  accomplished  scholar  and  very  original  i 
ford,  near  London,  in  the  year  1769.    He  was  edacat 
and  thence  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  o 
V0  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterward  in 

most  of  the  projectors  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review."  ] 
that  he  should  speak  for  himself,  and  his  subsequent  x 
agreeably  notioed  in  the  preface  to  the  recent  edition  of 
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came  acquainted  were  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  (late  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland,)  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  maintaining 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of 
Dundas,  then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the  northern  division 
of  the  island. 

One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat 
in  Buccleugh-place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with 
acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in 
Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review." 
The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review  was, 

"Tenui  muaam  meditamur  avena" 
"  We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal." 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our 
present  grave  motto*  from  Puhlius  SyruSy  of  whom  none  of  us  had, 
I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  has  since 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When  I  left 
Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and  success. 
I  contributed  from  England  many  articles,  which  I  have  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  collect  and  publish  with  some  other  tracts  written 
by  me. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  the  state 
of  England  at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should  be  had 
in  remembrance.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated — the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — ^the  Game  Laws  were  horri- 
bly oppressive — Steel  Traps  and  Spring  Guns  were  set  all  over  the 
country — ^Prisoners  tried  for  their  Lives  could  have  no  Counsel — 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  upon  man- 
kind— ^Libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  impri- 
sonments— the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little  under- 
stood— the  Law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were  upon  the  worst 
possible  footing — ^the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade  waa 
tolerated — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence,  which  the  talents  of 
good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed;  and  these 
effects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  honest  boldness  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review." 

I  see  very  little  in  my  reviews^  to  alter  or  repent  of:  I  always 
endeavored  to  fight  against  evil ;  and  what  I  thought  evil  then,  I 
think  evil  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws 
for  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in  such  mefr- 
Bores  but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of  strength  to  our 
Establishment. 

*  Jcnrax  AAifKATDit,  CDM  ifOCENS  AS80LTTnm—Th€  Judgt  it  oondemrud,  when  the  guiUjf  it 
•ojuOted, 
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Tin;  iili-a  nf  ilaiiui.  r  from  llif^  (xtousiou  of  the  Catholic  rulisioo 
iu  Kii^laii'l  I  uttLily  (lirul>'.  The  Cathulic  faith  is  a  inisfurtuoc to 
tho  \Vinl«K  hut  tlinMt  \vho>«.»  faith  it  oiLscientiously  is,  arc  quite  right 
iu  i>r<)tV'.s.-«iu;^  it  IdIiIIv,  and  in  promotiu;^  it  hj  all  mciins  Tvhich  the 
law  allow-.  A  i>liy>ician  docs  not  .say,  '*  You  will  bo  well  ai  Afra 
as  iho  hill'  U  g  »t  riil  of;"  hut  ho  says,  "  You  will  not  be  well  utttll 
n//rr  tho  hilc  is  got  rid  of.''  llo  known,  after  the  cause  of  the 
malady  is  romovod,  that  nmrbid  habits  are  to  bo  cliaugcil,  wcakneziS 
to  he  supporlod,  cngans  to  be  called  back  to  their  proper  exercise, 
subr)rdinatc  maladies  to  be  watched,  secondary  and  yic;Lriuud  syinp 
toius  to  be  studied.  The  physician  is  a  wise  man — but  the  ause- 
r«)us  [jolitiuian  insists,  after  two  hundred  yciirs  of  persecution,  ami 
ten  of  emancipation,  that  Catholic  Ireland  should  be  as  ([uiet  as 
Kdmonton,  or  Tooting. 

A;riiiii  ho  !»?iys — '•  T»>  .-«>t  on  f'lot  «ui'h  a  joiirniil  in  »iir\i  time?,  to  contribute  towards 
it  ftir  nijiny  ye.nr"',  to  hear  ]>alionUy  tlie  rcpro.i'.'b  untl  poverty  which  it  caase'l, 
jinil  to  look  biirk  {in«l  si:o  tli:it.  I  have  not h in;;  to  rotmot,  .in«l  no  intemponiDi-d 
and  violiMicr  to  ri'pro.uli  niysolf  with,  is  a  c.-irO'.T  of  life  which  I  inn!»t  think  to*»« 
oxtronji'ly  l"«irt;inat<.'." 

Afirr  111."*  r«Mii(»val  to  Lonilon,  Mr.  Smith  continnoil  for  manv  Tonrs  one  of  the 
most  acti><>  oontrilMitor.s  to  tin' "  Kdinhiirgh  lU'virw,"  writinj;  on  Prison  Diffi- 
]>lino,  on  thi»  ahiisos  !in«l  corni]>tin«j:  inHtienco  of  tlio  Gnme  Law.-*,  ou  Traniiporta- 
tion  to  IJofany  IJay.  on  Tuloration,  on  Mothoilism.  on  Ktlucation,  on  Irish  Bulls, 
on  Qiiiikorisin,  on  <'«uinsi.'l  for  Prifonor?,  on  Chimney-Swocpcr?,  and  a  variety  of 
otIii.T  to]»ies.  In  iliis  };r«-nt  city  lio  l»o<«ame  an  extremely  popniar  preacher,  and 
ho  had,  amoiij;  liis  crowdnl  auditory,  the  wealthy,  tho  titled,  and  tho  learned.  It 
was  thon<rlit.  that  his  wit.  acumen,  an«l  learnin;?.  ini;;ht  ho  displayed  to  better  ad- 
van  ta;;o  else  whon>  than  in  tho  pulpit.  lie,  therefore,  became  a  Icctarer  on  thi 
licUos-Lettres  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  and  hi:3  lectures  were,  of  counie,  attended 
by  ••  ovcrtlowin;;  audiencea." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  celebrated  "Letters  of  Peter  Ply  mloy,**  by  which, 
it  lA  said,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  the  d»y  for  tho  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Th<*y  nre  amonjz:  the  most  amnsin;;  and  interesting  publications  of 
this  ci-ntury.  '•They  are  written  in  tho  best  !>pirit  of  controverj«y ;  they  abound 
in  the  hap]»icst  ilInstration«;  and  thou;;li  li.^ht,  lively,  and  eparklinp,  these  quali- 
ties abate  notliinjj  of  tlieir  loj^icol  force  and  downright  common  «n*«.*'  It  would 
bo  didicult.  however,  to  make  an  extract  from  them:  they  must  be  read  consecu- 
tively anil  nsi  a  whole. 

*'  Tho  conversational  wiltici.«ms  of  .Sydney  Smith  would  fill  a  jest-book  ;  but  his 
character  will  be  estimateil  by  piMterity  on  far  hipher  ;p^iinds.  When  bis  'quips 
and  cranks*  are  lost  and  forp^otten,  it  will  1>e  n^menibored  that  he  supported  the 
lloman  Tatholie  claims,  and  that  they  were  conee:led :  that  he  strenuously  as- 
failed  the  ;;ame  law«(.  and  that  they  underwent  proat  modification;  that  he  eom- 
pelled  a  lar^re  ]iorti<m  of  the  public  to  ucknowledjire  the  uii^ehief  of  our  penal 
settlements;  that  he  hej-anie  the  advocate  of  the  wretched  chimney-sweepers,  and 
their  mi>erii-^  were  aMevi;it<>d :   that  he  contended  against  many  of  tho  oi^ast 
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rorisions  of  the  Cbnrch  Koform  Bill,  and  thoj  were  amended ;  that,  whereas, 
efore  his  time,  a  man  accused  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  might  be  hanged 
efore  he  had  been  half  heard,  now  every  prisoner  has  the  benefit  of  a  defence 
J  oounseL  It  will  further  bo  freely  acknowledged  that  no  public  writer  was 
lore  successful  than  he  in  denouncing  a  political  humbug,  or  demolishing  a 
terary  pretender ;  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  upright  and  benevolent  man, 
nd,  as  the  world  goes,  a  disinterested  politician ;  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
nproving  his  fortune  which  he  nobly  rejected;  and  that,  having  lived  with  an- 
stentations  respectability,  ho  died  without  accumulating  wealth.  Uis  generous 
resentation  of  the  rectory  of  Edmonton  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  when  it  fell  to  his  gift 
y  the  death  of  that  gentleman's  father,  will  be  freeh  in  the  reader's  recollection." 
Aboat  three  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Smith  gave  the  following  description 
f  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  of  the  "Xew  York  American :" — "I  am 
9venty-foar  years  old ;  and,  being  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  and  rector 
fa  parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  equally  divided  between  town  and  country, 
am  living  amid.st  the  best  society  in  the  metropolis;  am  at  ease  in  my  circum- 
tances;  in  tolerable  health;  a  mild  Whig;  a  tolerating  churchman;  and  much 
iven  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noi^e.  I  diuo  with  the  rich  in  London,  and  physic 
tie  poor  in  the  country;  passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus, 
am,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  man ;  have  found  the  world  an  entertaining  world ; 
nd  am  heartily  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  part  allotted  mo  in  it."  Mr.  Smith 
led  at  his  residence  in  Green  Street,  Ilydo  Park,  London,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
oary,  1815. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OP   MODERN    SERMONS. 

The  great  object  of  modern  sermons  is  to  hazi\rcl  nothing :  their 
haractcristic  is  decent  debility;  which  alike  guards  their  autiiors 
rom  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties. 
Cvery  man  of  sense,  in  taking  up  an  ICnglish  sermon,  expects  to 
ind  it  a  tedious  essay,  full  of  commonplace  morality;  and  if  the 
alfilment  of  such  expectations  be  meritorious,  the  clergy  have  cer- 
ainly  the  merit  of  not  disappointing  their  readers. 

In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  connection  between  the  privi- 
ege  of  preaching,  and  the  power  of  preaching  well,  we  are  giving 
10  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  remedied ;  but 
aerely  stating  a  fact.  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensiblj  dwindled 
rem  speaking  to  reading;  a  practice,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  stifle 
very  germ  of  eloc[uence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the 
leart  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  affected.  What  can  be 
acre  ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering  sUde  indignation  and 
ervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions, 
rrittcn  out  in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes 
Qto  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of  his  mind ;  and  so  affected 
i  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any 
iurther ! 
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<it"  lIn"S<;  rn:at!ip'-i,  Jiii'l  tiMin  tiivii 
opiiiidiiH,  aiifl   tilt;   otli^r   lialf  to  i 
tln'ir  UTi'lorstjiiif liners  will  «liir'T  ns 
tidiis  lias  (.'al!(."l  this  or  tliat  tal«-nt 
<H'ra-ii*m  in  ^n  iritd  any  jIim'jmt  (»r  i. 
I'l  <'X])lain   HO  very  simple   a   j)]ic 
^nintrtl,  that  natiin;  lias  bf.M-n  as  b 
Hrx  as  th(^  otlicr,  it  is  incinnbcnt  < 
]irin('ipal  objections  eoniinonly  ni:i(1( 
ll^^^•lte^  nliare  of  knowl<'<l<ri»  to  woni 
l(»t  at  present :  for,  thon;:h  it  may  be 
learn  all  that  m(>n  learn,  tlie  imme 
lN^tw<urn  their  kn«»whMl«r«^  wo  shonM  1 
rational  <h'fenee.      It  is  not  easy  to  i 
just  eans<»  why  :i  woman  of  forty  sli 
Iwiy  of  twelve  yviWA  of  a^i'.      Jf  the 
i;ri»'>ninee,  this  (t*)  use  a  very  eojlotji 
of  a  f^ood  thin;r. 

It  is  ni\u\  that  the  eftei't  of  knowh^ 
iinil  affeeted ;  and  that  nothin<r  otni  1 
woman  steppin^^  out  of  the  natuntl 
ostentati(Mis  display  of  her  literarv  ■■ 
enoujrh  :  !»••*  *'• 
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pon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  increase  the  difficulty 
f  indulging  them,  and  render  them  much  more  tolerahle,  by 
taking  them  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  When  learning 
eases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned  women  will  cease  to 
e  affected.         *         *        * 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  duties  of  life  neces- 
irily  devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  house- 
old  matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infancy,  must 
f  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there  is  a  very  general  notion 
!iat  the  moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon  a  better 
N>ting  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  moment  there  will  be  an  end 
f  all  domestic  economy;  and  that,  if  you  once  suffer  women  to 
&t  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  very  soon 
e  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  unsatisfactory  diet. 
liese,  and  all  such  opinions,  are  referable  to  one  great  and  com- 
ion  cause  of  error ;  that  man  does  every  thing,  and  that  nature 
oes  nothing ;  and  that  every  thing  we  see  is  referable  to  positive 
istitution  rather  than  to  original  feeling.  Can  any  thing,  for  ex- 
mplc,  be  more  perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and 
erpetual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children,  depends 
pon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics ;  and  that  she  would 
esert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine 
tiat  we  can  break  in  pieces  the  solemn  institution  of  nature  by  the 
ttle  laws  of  a  boarding-school;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
lan  race  depends  upon  teaching  women  a  little  more  or  a  little  less; 
bat  Cimmerian  ignorance  can  aid  paternal  affection,  or  the  circle 
f  arts  and  sciences  produce  its  destruction.  In  the  same  manner^ 
^  forget  the  principles  upon  which  the  love  of  order,  arrangement, 
ad  all  the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They  depend  not  upon  igno- 
mce  nor  idleness;  but  upon  the  poverty,  confusion,  and  ruin  which 
'ould  ensue  for  neglecting  them.         *         *         * 

A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  education  of  women 
re  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature  than  to  the  female  sex; 
)r  it  is  surely  true  that  knowledge,  where  it  produces  any  bad 
BTects  at  all,  does  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other — and 
ives  birth  to  fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to  common  affairs, 
ad  eccentricity  among  men,  as  it  does  among  women.     But  it  by 

0  means  follows  tLat  you  get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  because 
on  get  rid  of  learning.  Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  ex- 
ase ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more  tolerable,  and  more  useful, 

1  to  give  it  as  high  and  as  dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But  at 
11  events  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a  part  of  the  world 
a  objection  which  is  equally  powerful  against  the  whole.  When 
)olish  women  think  they  have  any  distinction,  they  are  apt  to  bo 
roud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish  men.  But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who 
80  lived  with  cultivated  persons  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  il  >t 
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witnessed  as  much  pedantry,  as  much  wrongheadedneas,  bb  mA 
arrogance,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more  mdeneaSy  produced  hj 
learning  in  men,  than  in  women;  therefore,  we  shotild  make  de 
accusation  general— or  dismiss  it  altogether. 

We  must  in  candor  allow  that  those  women  who  begin  ^rill  hm 
something  more  to  overcome  than  may  probably  hereafter  be  the 
case.  Vfe  cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists  among jpompou 
and  foolish  men  respecting  the  education  of  women.  There  is  a 
class  of  pedants  who  would  be  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  tiie 
world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  generally  known  that  a  young  ladj 
of  eighteen  could  be  taught  to  decline  the  tenses  of  the  middb 
Toice,  or  acquaint  herself  with  the  J5olio  varieties  of  that  cele- 
brated language.  Then  women  have,  of  course,  all  ignorant  men 
for  enemies  to  their  instruction,  who  being  bound,  (as  they  think,) 
in  point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well  pleased,  in  point  rf 
fact,  to  know  less.  But,  among  men  of  sense  and  Uberu  polite- 
ness, a  woman  who  has  successfully  cultivated  her  mind,  witiioat 
diminishing  the  gentleness  and  propriety  of  her  manners,  is  el- 
ways  sure  to  meet  with  a  respect  and  attention  bordering  upon 
enthusiasm.         ♦         ♦         * 

The  most  beautiful  possession  which  a  countiy  can  have  is  t 
noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge;  who,  with- 
out being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious — and  who,  without  bmng  &e- 
tious,  is  firm  and  independent;  who  is  a  firm  promoter  of  all  which 
can  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  country,  or  promote  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  world.  But  if  these  objects  are  of  the  importance  which  we 
attribute  to  them,  the  education  of  women  must  be  important,  ifl 
the  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  lift 
seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them.  It  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  a  sensible  and  well-educated  mother  to  inspire,  within  that 
perioil,  such  tastes  and  propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  the  future  man ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  by  the  inten- 
tional exertions  of  the  mother,  but  by  the  gradual  and  inaenaible 
imitation  of  the  child ;  for  there  is  something  extremely  oontacioiif 
in  greatness  and  rectitude  of  thinking,  even  at  that  age ;  and  the 
character  of  the  mother  witii  whom  he  passes  his  early  infimoy  is 
always  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  child.  A  merely 
accomplished  woman  cannot  infuse  her  tastes  into  the  minds  of  her 
sons ;  and,  if  she  could,  nothing  could  be  more  nnfortanate  than 
her  success.  Besides,  when  her  accomplishments  are  given  np,  she 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  amuse  herself  in  the  best  way  she  can; 
and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either  declines  altogether  the  &tigiie 
of  attending  to  her  children,  or,  attending  to  them,  mis  neither  talents 
nor  knowledge  to  succeed ;  and,  therefore,  here  is  a  plain  and  ASec 
answer  to  those  who  ask  so  triumphantly,  why  shoula  a  woman  de- 
dicate herself  to  this  branch  of  Imowledge?  or  why  ahonld  ahelM 
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ttached  to  such  science?  Because,  by  having  gained  information 
a  these  points,  she  may  inspire  her  son  with  valuable  tastes,  which 
laj  abide  by  him  through  life,  and  carry  him  up  to  all  the  sublimi- 
es  of  knowledge ;  because  she  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
[laracter,  if  she  is  absorbed  in  frivolous  amusements,  nor  inspire 
er  child  with  noble  desires,  when  a  long  course  of  trifling  has  de- 
troyed  the  little  talents  which  were  left  by  a  bad  education.  *  *  * 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  conversation;  and  the 
leasnres  of  conversation  are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase 
f  knowledge :  not  that  we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of  alkalies 
nd  angles,  or  to  add  to  our  stock  of  history  and  philology — though 
little  of  these  things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conversation ;  but  let 
he  subject  be  what  it  may,  there  is  always  a  prodigious  difference 
etwcen  the  conversation  of  those  who  have  been  well  educated,  and 
f  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Education  gives 
scnndity  of  thought,  copiousness  of  illustration,  quickness,  vigor, 
ancy,  words,  images,  and  illustrations }  it  decorates  every  common 
hing,  and  gives  the  power  of  trifling  without  being  undignified  and 
beard.  The  subjects  themselves  may  not  be  wanted,  upon  which 
he  talentfi  of  an  educated  man  have  been  exercised ;  but  there  is 
Iways  a  demand  for  those  talents  which  his  education  has  rendered 
trong  and  quick.  Now,  really,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our 
ntention  than  to  say  any  thing  rude  and  unpleasant ;  but  we  must 
te  excused  for  observing  that  it  is  not  now  a  very  common  thing  to 
«  interested  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledge,  but  it 
8  a  very  common  thing  to  lament  that  the  finest  faculties  in  the 
rorld  have  been  confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  their  rich- 
less  and  their  strength. 

If,  therefore,  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and  im- 
)ortant  subjects,  you  are  multiplying  beyond  measure  the  chances 
»f  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  medicating  those  early 
mpressions  which  always  come  from  the  mother;  and  which,  in  a 
rreat  majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of  character  and 
^nius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  of  education  that  women 
would  influence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women  knew  more,  men 
nust  learn  more — for  ignorance  would  then  be  shameful — and  it 
ifould  become  the  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of 
;romen  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents,  and  employs  more 
ninds  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  world }  it  increases 
:he  pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon  which  the 
;wo  sexes  take  a  common  interest ;  and  makes  marriage  an  inter- 
lourse  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  affection,  by  giving  dignity 
ind  importance  to  the  female  character.  The  education  of  women 
favors  public  morals ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well  as 
for  the  brightest  and  the  best :  and  leaves  a  woman,  when  she  is 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as  she  now  iS;  destitute  of  every 
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cntiTS  intn  tin'   in  •u«li,  cr  cmM'I'.-  tli 
foot — taxf-i  u)»ou  I'ViTV  lliinir  Avhich 
smell,  or  ta.<to — taxvs  upon  warmtL 
on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  wat 
thing  that  eonics  from  abroad,  or  i.s 
raw  material — taxes  on  every  fresh  v 
industry  of  man — taxes  on  the  Kmce 
and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  hen 
corates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  whicl 
poor  man's  salt^  and  the  rich  man's  b\ 
coffin,  and  the  riblxjns  of  the  bridt. — 
levant,  wc  must  pay.     The  sohoolbo^ 
beardless  vouth  mana;res  his  taxed  hoi 
taxed  road : — and  the  dying  English 
which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into  a 
per  cent. — ^flings  himself  back  upon  hi^ 
twenty-two  per  cent. — and  expires  in  thi 
has  paid  a  liceu>e  of  a  hundred  pounds  fo 


*  Thii  li'.vmi  cftnnot  W  tno  dt^ply  iniiin^'Mil  on  M 
f>11owlnf^  the  fiM)tstr|M  of  Kun'k;H'nn*il(*.'<pot.'«  f>o  tiwi  tli 
iVn^Civw  mru  wbi>o  ClirUtinii  (•lili^.tiinnn  arc  fftKiii>!(! 
t«ke  llimi  in  a  iniii-h  hliurlvr  tinif  tlmu  Ui:il  iu  whicl 
tho  ani'iiint  of  trn  t'lOiifUMd  m'lh'tmt  of  dollnr't.  Tim 
durin;;  tho  rijhl  )'cnn<  nf  WnoIiiii-xton'.H  .iiliuini«tnitio 
Xhoy  am  (w-Htff-tH'O  iiiillioii.4  In  nn^  vcar ! I !  Thi"  win 
run  war— a  war  wajri^il  to  i'\t«'nd  tlio  cunw  of  slaver 
than  twi  huivlrfl  miViitnt  <>f  di)U:irs. 

liook.  titii,  at  tho  Civitrliiiim  >hi>wn  to  niilitarr  mtT 
butcher  \*  a  tmrv  pansptirt  to  the  hb:he^t  iiublir  hiinon 
ri'wanlifd.  dnwn  to  tho  nifano^il  Kiklier.  in  O"*  •'•- 
Who  rrer  hi>anl  «"•■' 
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to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  fbr 
burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  &thers — to 
be  taxed  no  more.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
large  sums  will  make  the*  government  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and 
the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies 
and  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools  and 
retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  description;  while  the 
prodieious  patronage  which  the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government  will  invest  it  with  so  vast 
an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means  and  temptations  to  corrup- 
tion, afi  all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit;  even  of  republicans;  will  be 
unable  to  resist. 

GRATTAN. 

What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  in  the  d&jn 
of  Grattan  ?  who  has  not  turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  fabe 
friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland  ?  who  did  not  remember  him 
in  the  days  of  its  burnings  and  wastings  and  murders?  No  govern- 
ment ever  dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  him — ^he  inouriit 
only  of  Ireland — lived  for  no  other  object — dedicated  to  her  his 
beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage^  and  all  the 
splendor  of  lus  astonisnin^  eloquence.     He  was  so  bom  and  so 

fifted;  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the 
ighest  attainments  of  human  genius,  were  within  his  reach ;  but 
he  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men 
bappy  and  free ;  and  in  that  straight  line  he  went  on  for  fifty  yearSi 
without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding  thought;  without  one 
motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
God  and  man.  He  is  gone !  but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his 
honest  life  of  which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  be  more  proud 
than  of  the  whole  political  existence  of  his  countrymen — ^the  annual 
deserters  and  betrayers  of  their  native  land. 


CHARACTER  OF  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

When  I  turn  from  living  spectacles  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and 
malice,  and  wish  to  think  better  of  the  world — ^I  remember  my 
great  and  benevolent  friend  Mackintosh. 

The-  first  points  of  character  which  everybody  noticed  in  him  were 
the  total  absence  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness. 
He  could  not  hate — ^he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  The  call- 
bladder  was  omitted  in  his  composition,  and  if  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  into  any  scheme  of  revenging  himself  upon  an  enemy;  I 


liant  iiii.'l  in-trui-rivo  tli:iii  that  of  any 
giH)il  lurtiiuc  to  bo  atMiuiiintod  with.     Ji 
gious  us  it  was)  ho  so  managed  as  to  u 
and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadl 
prcssion  into  which  it  is  sonietimos  crocttM 
words,  thoughts,  datos,  and  every  thing  1 
gua^o  was  beautiful,  and  might  have  go 
press ;  but  though  his  ideas  were  alwayi 
guagc,  the  clothes  were  sometimes  too  b 
mon  thoughts  were  dressed  in  better  and 
deserved.     lie  certainly  had  this  faulty  b 
qucnt  commission. 

Ho  had  very  little  science,  and  no  grei 
Ilia  notions  of  his  early  pursuit — the  stud 
perfect  and  antiquated,  sind  he  was  but  an  in 
for  the  Greek  language  has  never  crossed 
force.  In  history  the  whole  stream  of  tim 
he  had  Ipokcd  into  every  moral  and  met 
Plato  to  Piilcy,  and  had  waded  through  c 
law^  whore  the  step  of  no  living  man  could 

A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
fected  philanthropy.  He  did  not  make  i 
great  masB  of  mankind  an  engine  of  pop 
stone  to  power;  but  he  had  a  genuine  lo 
Whatever  might  assuage  the  angry  passioi 
flicting  interests  of  nations ;  whatever  coiih 
knowledge,  extend 
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THE   CURSE  OP  WAR. 

A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will  bo  impressed  upon  the 
ind  of  this  royal  lady  is  a  rooted  horror  of  war — an  earnest  and 
ssionate  desire  to  keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  profound  peace, 
le  greatest  curse  which  can  be  entailed  upon  mankind  is  a  state 
war.  All  the  atrocious  crimes  c^nmitted  in  years  of  peace— 7 
.  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret  corruptions  or  by  the 
oughtless  extravagance  of  nations,  arc  mere  trifles  compared  with 
Q  gigantic  evils  which  stalk  over  the  world  in  a  state  of  war. 
)d  is  forgotten  in  war — every  principle  of  Christian  charity  tram- 
3d  upon — human  labor  destroyed — human  industry  extinguished; 
a  see  the  son  and  the  husband  and  the  brother  dying  miserably 
distant  lands — ^you  see  the  waste  of  human  affections — ^you  see 
e  breaking  of  human  hearts — ^you  hear  the  shrieks  of  widows  and 
ildrcn  after  the  battle — and  you  walk  over  the  mangled  bodies 
the  wounded  calling  for  death.  I  would  say  to  that  royal  child, 
^rship  God,  by  loving  peace — it  is  not  your  humanity  to  pity  a 
ggar  by  giving  him  food  or  raiment — Icaji  do  that ;  that  is  the 
arity  of  the  humble  and  the  unknown — ^widen  you  your  heart 
r  the  more  expanded  miseries  of  mankind — ^pity  the  mothers  of 
e  peasantry  who  see  their  sons  torn  away  from  their  families — 
ty  your  poor  subjects  crowded  into  hospitals,  and  calling  in  their 
jt  breath  upon  their  distant  country  and  their  young  queen — ^pity 
e  stupidj  frantic  folly  of  human  beings  who  are  always  ready  to 
ir  each  other  to  pieces,  and  to  deluge  the  earth  with  each  other's 
)od ;  this  is  your  extended  humanity — and  this  the  great  field 
your  compassion.  Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love  of 
fitary  glory,  from  which  your  sex  does  not  necessarily  exempt 
u,  and  to  which  the  wickedness  of  flatterers  may  urge  you.  Say 
on  your  death-bed,  "  I  have  made  few  orphans  in  my  reign — l 
ve  made  few  widows — my  object  has  been  peace.  I  have  used 
the  weight  of  my  character,  and  all  the  power  of  my  situation, 
check  the  irascible  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  turn  them  to  the 
ts  of  honest  industry:  this  has  been  the  Christianity  of  my 
rone,  and  this  the  gospel  of  my  sceptre ;  in  this  way  I  have  surove 
worship  my  Redeemer  and  my  Judge." 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Qtteen  on  her  aceeuion  to  the  thrtme, 

yt  his  keen  wit,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  "  did  np"  anthon,  the  foUow- 
;  is  a  fine  Bpecimen.  It  is  the  shortest  review  in  the  whole  eighty-five 
nmes  of  the  "  Edinburgh,"  and  I  gire  it  entire.  It  is  a  notice  of  the  '' Anni- 
-aMTj  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  by  W.  Langford,  D.  D." 

A   SOPORIFIC   SERMON. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  ny 
3wing  this  sermon  proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  im- 


-..lu  I'liiy  !K-coimt  lie  ciiuM  i:i\ 
biTs  nadinir  «>n,  r<*;^iil;irly,  till 
dosoriptiuii  of  a  drowned  triidcsi 
nothing : — 

"  But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  m 
temporal  bnnincsa  in  which  ]ii»  interest  > 
parontly  lost,  the  world  in  as  nothing; ;  bi 
for  himfelf  alone :  society  parcels  oat  its 
firom  one  head  issue  waters  which  run  dov 
ing  suddenly  cut  oK,  what  con  fusion  must 
fh>in  its  source !     It  may  he,  that  all  the 
proachiuff  prosperity,  to  those  who  have  ( 
at  once  disappear ;  and  the  important  intei 
off  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any  advan 

This  extract  will  suffice  for  the  stj 
itBelf  is  ahoYC  all  praise. 

The  following  extract  from  "Peter  Plyml 
inimitable  wit  in  ridiculing  the  idea,  then  pi 
the  pope,  had  been  formed  against  the  Prot 

COXSPIUACY  OF 

The  pope  has  not  landed — ^nor  i 
bUSb  him — ^nor  has  he  boon  hid  at  Si 
Spencer — ^nor  dined  privately  at  H 
near  Dronmor**     '"''*' 
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rej  to  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers :  and  it  is  certain  he  has  not 
3t  polluted  the  Protestantism  of  our  soil.  Exactly  in  the  same 
lanner  the  story  of  the  wooden  gods  seized  at  Charing  Cross^  by 
1  order  from  the  Foreign  Office,  turns  out  to  be  without  the  sha- 
)W  of  a  foundation  :  instead  of  the  angels  and  archangels  mentioned 
J  the  informer,  nothing  was  discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of 
Old  Mulgraye  going  down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the 
panker  gun-vessel :  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  lordship  in 
s  military  uniform ;  and  therefore  as  little  like  a  god  as  can  well 
3  imagined. 


In  a  similar  rein  he  holds  np,  in  a  manner  highly  Indicrotu  and  amnsingy  the 
ui  entertained  hy  England  of  a  French  invasion.  He  is  arguing  fiiaty  n<^ 
itliBtanding  these  fears,  the  British  rulers  neglected  the  obyiooB  meana  of  Mlf- 
(fenee  against 

THE  FRENCH  INVASION. 

As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence 
»hind  hedgerows,  and  through  plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly 
1 1  think  of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe 
)  likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this  from 
leir  total  unacquaintance  with  sciences  of  war.  Old  wheat  and 
eans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round;  cart-mares  shot;  sows  of 
ord  Somer\'ille's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country;  the  minis- 
T  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts ;  Mrs.  Plymlcy 
L  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen 
iree  or  four  times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  oenturies  Bince  an 
Inglish  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a 
Lrm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any 
:her  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek 
id  orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
es  in  the  comer  of  your  parlor  window,  has  contributed  to  work 
3a  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations  of  our  Boman  behavior, 
ou  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like 
ocles ;  that  some  maid  of  honor  will  break  away  from  her  cap- 
vity  and  swim  over  the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum 
is  capitulating  hand ;  and  little  3Ir.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty 
3ars'  purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are  encamped 
pon  it.  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  oome ; 
it  in  the  mean  time  I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English 
^havior  of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  op- 
>rtmiity  may  be  given  them  for  Boman  valor,  and  for  those  very 
n-Boman  pensions  which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial 
tre  to  claim  in  consequence. 

8d* 


groat  flood  ii]>nn  that  town- 
t he  waves  rushed  in  upon  th 
cned  with  destruction.     In  t 
Partington,  who  lived  up«m  \ 
house  %ith  mop  and  pattens, 
the  sea  water,  and  vig(»rouKil 
The  Atlantic  was  roused ;  M 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  < 
Oeean  l»eat  Mrs.  l^artington. 
die ;  but  she  should  not  have  i 


CTIIMNl 

We  have  l>cen  thus  partieular 
sweepers,  and  in  founding  it  upo 
make  an  answer  to  those  profiigii 
fling  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the 
are  desirous  that  what  they  have 
appear  to  be  foolish  and  romant 
higher  degree  of  depravity  than 
passion  for  himian  misery,  when 
and  ignorance, — to  regulate  hui 
deem  the  bodily  wretchedness  ar 
subject  for  pleiLsantry  and  eonteii 
to  believe  that  such  deep-seated 
in  these  days ;  but  the  notice  cS 
we  pass  ovpi«  •»  -  ' 
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from  tliose  pMnts  where  it  presses  the  hardest.  Such  arc  the  men 
into  whose  hearts  Mrs.  Fry  has  struck  the  deepest  terror — ^who  ab- 
hor Mr.  Bentham  and  his  penitentiary;  Mr.  Bennet  and  his  hulks; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  bloodless  assizes ;  Mr.  Tuke  and  his 
sweeping  machines — and  every  human  being  who  is  great  and  good 
enough  to  sacrifice  his  quiet  to  his  love  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
Certainly  we  admit  that  humanity  is  sometimes  the  vail  of  ambi- 
tion or  of  faction ;  but  wo  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great 
many  excellent  persons  to  whom  it  is  misery  to  see  misery,  and 
pleasure  to  lessen  it;  and  who,  by  calling  the  public  attention  to 
the  worst  cases,  and  by  gi^'ing  birth  to  judicious  legislative  enact- 
ments for  their  improvement,  have  made,  and  are  making,  the 
world  somewhat  happier  than  they  found  it.  Upon  these  principles 
we  join  hands  with  the  friends  of  the  chimney  sweepers,  and  most 
heartily  wish  for  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  and  the  limitation 
of  their  trade.* 

DR.   parr's  wig  and    SERMON. 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Parr's  wig,  must 
have  observed,  that  while  it  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  Episcopal 
limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into  boundless  convexity  of  fnvn,  the 
mega  thauma  (the  "  great  wonder")  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of 
the  literary  world.  After  the  manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doctor*  has 
constructed  his  sermon,  giving  us  a  discourse  of  no  common  length, 
and  subjoining  an  immeasurable  mass  of  notes,  which  appear  to 
concern  every  learned  thing,  every  learned  man,  and  almost  every 
unlearned  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 


PHENOMENA  OF  BOTANY  BAT. 

In  this  remote  part  of  the  earth.  Nature  (having  made  horses, 
oxen,  ducks,  geese,  oaks,  elms,  and  all  regular  and  useful  produc- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  world)  seems  determined  to  have  a  bit  of 
play,  and  to  amuse  herself  as  she  pleases.  Accordingly,  she  makes 
cherries  with  the  stone  on  the  outside ;  and  a  monstrous  animal, 
as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  with  the  head  of  a  rabbit,  a  tail  as  big  as  a 
bed-post,  hopping  along  at  the  rate  of  five  hops  to  a  mile,  with 

*  **  Sydney  Smith  had  a  fi^ennlne  Cliristian  i^mpathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  fiir 
mow  eerfouH  fait«ntknui  In  almoet  all  he  wrote  than  the  graveet  of  his  opponents  oonM  w^U 
hoaclne.    lie  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good.'* — Lt^fh  UunCt  "  WU 

•  A  great  eeholar,  as  mde  and  Tiolent  as  most  Greek  scholars  are,  nnless  they  happen  to 
he  Ushopt.  He  has  left  nothing  behind  him  worth  leaTing :  he  was  rather  fitted  for  the  law 
than  the  chnrch,  and  would  have  been  a  more  considerable  man,  if  he  had  been  mora 
Icnonked  about  among  his  equals.  lie  lived  with  country  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  who 
flattered  and  Ceauvd  him. 


ami  (U'liglit. 


.11  »jos('j»li,*  ami  fill  liim  a\ 


THOMAS  CIIALME 

TaoxAS  Chalmers,  the  di!itin^i!<lic<i  Sco 
Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  March.  1780.     In  > 
nnirersity  of  St  Androw>,  where  he  proj«ccut 
Two  or  throe  years  after  leaving  the  univci 
many,  in  his  native  county.     Jlero  ho  contiuL 
and,  in  addition  to  hi.i  parochial  labors,  ho  lo< 
/Hiatry  and  other  Fuhjcctfl,  wrote  raauj'  pam]) 
contributed  the  article  **  Chrixtiunity"  to  the 
by  Sir  David  Brewjiter.     This  wa?  afterward  i 
of  "Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation." 

In  1814,  he  removed  to  the  new  church  of  St 
rose  to  be  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day — 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Europe  and  . 
try  was  doomed  by  any  one  complete  uulc-is  he 
ho  was  not  content  with  hin  dii<tinguii)hed  rank 
the  scientific  arena,  and  published  hia  colobr 
In  1818  appeared  his  "  Commercial  Di^c(>ur!4( 
•'      '  cH)nr8e8  in  the  Tron  Church  and  St  John's  Chi 

Christian  Economy  of  Large  Town^." 

So  for  was  he  from  confining  his  labors  to  I 
his  duty  to  aid  every  good  cnu^fo  doBi"^'"'  * 
was  in  ♦'»'»  — 
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found  that  a  lltfleVrieudly  advice  was  all  that  was  needed  to  prevent  the  honest 
and  industrious  from  sinking  into  destitntion.  In  short,  the  scheme  turned  out  to 
be  more  a  contrivance  to  prorent  povorty  than  to  relieve  i^  and  the  £1400  wa4 
reduced  to  £280  per  annum. 

Alter  laboring  for  some  years  in  Glasgow,  he  was  appointed,  in  1824,  to  the  pro- 
ftsaorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  8t.  Andrew's.  His  arriTal 
there  gave  an  impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary,  which  brought  back  much  of  tho 
f^tmy  of  its  former  days.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  take  a  cbair  in  the 
then  projeoted  London  University,  but  declined.  During  the  period  of  his  settle- 
ment at  Si.  Andrew's,  he  published  his  works  **  On  Church  and  College  Endow* 
ments,"  on  "  Political  Economy,''  his  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  and  his  "  Leetnres 
on  the  Romans."  His  published  works  form  twenty-five  volumes,  and  they  have 
been  widely  circulated.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has  made  many  and  important 
contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

In  1828  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  highest  academical  distinction  which  could  be  conferred ;  and  here, 
nndistorbed  by  any  change,  he  prosecuted  his  labors  for  many  years,  and  concen- 
tiated  upon  himself  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other  clergyman  of  the  religious 
world  eiUier  in  Great  Britain  or  America.  Then  came  the  memorable  year  1848, 
when  a  vevy  large  and  influential  number  of  the  clergy  and  their  congregations 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  in  defence  of  their  right  to 
have  only  such  pastors  as  were  their  own  choice,  and  not  such  as  dukes  and  lords 
nugbt  throst  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Dr.  Chalmers  led  the  seceding  party,  and 
consequently  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  university — a  noble  instance  of 
•aerifieing  all  worldly  advantage  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

Few  scholars  had  accumulated  so  many  academic  honors  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  France,  honors  never  before 
awarded  to  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  seldom  to  a  Scotsman.  In  fine,  while  liv- 
ing he  received  all  the  homage  and  respect  usually  accorded  to  great  men  when 
dead,  and  this  mtunly  because,  while  living,  he  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a 
great  man.  With  him  religion  was  not  a  mere  theory  on  which  he  could  ex- 
patiate with  a  wondrous  gra^p  of  inteUect,  iUustrate  with  the  most  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  set  before  an  audience  in  all  tho  perspicuity  and  clearness  that  a 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject  could  accomplish.  It  was  a  living  faith  that  min- 
gled with  all  his  thoughts,  imparted  a  tone  to  his  h&nguage,  and  moulded  his 
actions ;  it  was  realized  in  his  whole  course  of  conduct  His  attainments  in  sci- 
ence, his  genius,  his  life  seemed  devoted  to  one  end — to  raise  his  country  by  the 
lever  of  religion. 

Dr.  Chalmers  retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  80, 1847,  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  and  died  calmly  during  the  night,  the  bed-clothes  being 
found  undisturbed  about  his  person.  The  news  of  his  death  caused  a  most  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  it  was  felt  that  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  in  the  literary  and  religious  world  had  gone  out.* 


■  Bead  *<  Edinburgh  Review/'  Iri.  52 ;  '<  Qentlcman's  Magosine,"  June,  1846,  Februuy,  ISdO. 
""  October,  1860;  also  Lomlon  Athenicum,  1»47,  pp.  607,  COS,  and  S87. 


^iiiiii^iiitys  w«»rkMiaiislii|)y     A  in 
into  nMt!iin«r,  W'Hild  Kmvo  tlu'  iin 
grtjutucss  and  majesty.     Though 
disappear,  there  are  other  worhls  ^ 
Buns  shines  upon  them ;  and  the 
nished  with  other  stars.     Is  it  j)r« 
world  extends  to  these  distant  and 
occupied  with  people?  that  the  chi 
hood  flourish  there?  that  the  pmisc 
his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that  thei 
offerings?  and  the  richness  of  the  1) 
admired  by  intelligent  worshippers? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  imn 
and  what  arc  they  who  occupy  it? 
suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and  vni 
planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  in 
far  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  Th 
which  supports  it.  It  lies  at  the  m 
A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  ste 
of  water  which  pa,sses  imdcrnciith.  ] 
which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it 
and  an  occurrence  so  insignificant  in  t 
of  his  obscr\'ation,  carries  in  it,  to  t 
little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as 
a  world. 

Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  uui 
ball,  which  performs  its  little  round  ai 
which  astronom'c  i-- 
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tSkct  the  delicate  portion  of  its  ingredients ;  and  the  whole  of  ani- 
mated nature  may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted 
atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its 
orbit^and  realize  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has  conceived  of 
{L  We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences  of  an 
eTBnt  which  every  astronomer  must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
diance  and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun — 
oor  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system — or  give  it 
&  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the  effect  which  I  shall  simply  an- 
nounce^ without  explaining  it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the 
ocean,  and  bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  conti- 
nents. 

These  are  accidents  which  may  happen  in  a  single  instant  of  time, 
and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the  present  system  of  things 
provides  us  with  any  security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the 
eartli,  but  they  would  unpeople  it ;  and  we,  who  tread  its  surface 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring 
elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
would  spread  solitude,  and  silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of 
the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  insecurity,  which  make  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and  bring. with  such  empha- 
sis to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
The  Qod  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over  all 
worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and,  though  at  this  moment  his  energy 
is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same 
security  in  his  providence  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undi- 
vided care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mysterious  agency. 
But  such  is  the  incomprehensible  fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose 
eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which  circu- 
lates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal ;  that,  though  his 
mind  takes  into  its  comprehensive  grasp  immensity  and  all  its  won- 
ders, I  am  as  much  known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of 
his  attention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  ho  gives  birth 
to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ;  and  that,  with  an 
exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the 
same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glo- 
ries of  the  firmament,  is  at  my  right  hand,  to  give  me  every  breath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 

THE  TELESCOPE  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

About  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  another  instru- 
ment was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  nor 


an'  wnrM-   tcriiiiii-;  wltii   lil"',  ain 
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ubuvo  all  that  i.s  vi.siblu  to  man 
which  sweep  immeasurably  alonti 
Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  i 
suggests  to  mo  that^  within  aud  be 
the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  i 
region  of  invi:iiibles,  and  that,  coul 
curtain  which  shrouds  it  fro^i  our  s( 
tre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astroi. 
within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  si 
of  the  microscojK?,  but  where  the  w 
for  the  exercise  of  all  His  attributes, 
olianism  of  worlds,  and  till  and  anim; 
of  His  glory.    *   *   *     They,  thereft 
not  put  f(»rth  such  a  power  and  such 
sccnsion  in  behalf  of  this  world  as  ai 
Testament,  because  He  has  so  many  o 
of  Uim  as  a  man.     They  confine  the! 
tho  telescope,  and  forget  altogether  1 
instrument.     They  only  find  room  in 
buto  of  a  large  and  general  superinte 
remembrance  the  equally  impressive 
attribute  of  a  minute  and  multiplied 
of  operations,  where  it  is  IIo  that  woi 
think,  that  as  one  of  the  instruments 

our  every  impression  of  the  fi»^*  -' 
Btrumnnf  1- 
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of  Qi)d  letting  Himself  down  for  the  benefit  of  one  single  province 
of  His  dominions,  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  see  lying  scattered  in 
num1)erless  examples  before  me,  and  runniDg  through  the  whole 
line  of  my  recollections,  and  meeting  me  in  every  walk  of  observa- 
tion to  wnich  I  can  betake  myself;  and,  now  that  the  microscope 
has  nnveiled  the  wonders  of  another  region,  I  see  strewed  aronnd 
me,  with  a  profusion  which  baffles  my  every  attempt  to  comprehend 
it,  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  universe  of  God 
too  minute  for  His  notice,  nor  too  humble  for  the  visitations  of 
His  care. 


THE  BARBARITIES   OP  WAR. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is  the  way  in 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its 
horrors  by  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  armies,  just 
as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouriog  energy  of  a  tempest;  and 
this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is  blind 
to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous 
moan  of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolated  fkmilies. 
There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture  of  a  youthful  warrior,  burn- 
ing for  distinction  on  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspira- 
tion to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in  the  fell  work 
of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valor  struggle  for  a  remembrance 
and  a  name ;  and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive 
object  of  our  regard,  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the  mangled  car- 
cases of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds  and 
the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where 
they  arc  left  to  languish  and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them. 
No  sister  is  there  to  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is 
present  to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or  bind  up  the  wounds  which,  in 
the  maddening  fury  of  the  combat,  have  been  given  and  received 
by  the  children  of  one  common  Father.  There  death  spreads  its 
pale  ensigns  over  every  countenance,  and  when  night  comes  on,  and 
darkness  around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch  must  take  up 
with  the  bloody  field  as  the  un tended  bed  of  his  last  sufferings, 
without  one  friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant 
home,  without  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes ! 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to 
spread  a  most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shock- 
ing barbarities  to  the  back-ground  of  our  contemplations  altogether. 
I  see  it  in  the  history,  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of 
the  troops,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it 
in  the  poetry,  which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative* 
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ii:ilt-siirlJiO<l   cnvitiin'S  w^  arc.      AV« 
liavi;  b'.Mii  S'.'cn  in  any  (»tlu'r  aspL-ct  t 
ut'ssj  ami  1  can  look  to  nothiug  bu 
sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  tho  st 
prevailing  partiality  for  war.     Then 
of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  pri 
tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature. 
its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeful  l)en 
away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by 
whatever  from  its  sublime  enterprises 
Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietni 
world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unrel 
of  its  many  and  its  bewildering  fascinu 


JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY 

Joseph  Joh.h  Ourncy,  tho  rlUtiii;;ui!*hcil  iilii 
Juhu  Qurney  and  CiitharinG,  iiistcr  of  I'ri^cilla 
ham-hall,  near  Xorwich,  od  tho  I'd  of  August, 
most  excellent  mother,  hirt  early  education  dvvci 
whose  intelligent  and  aflectjunnto  truinin/^  harl 
One  of  these  was  the  lato  Mrs.  Llizabeth  Frv, 
with  those  principles  which  she  hcr.<4elf  aftcnvi 
nefioent  practice.    After  having  gone  throii^i<  <i< 
the  diMw*!'^-  -'•  ■' 
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iTj  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  and  before  he  was  twenty-tw* 
8  classical  and  mathomatical  attainments  were  very  respeetaUOy 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sjriao  langnages. 
:  of  all,  his  early  stadies  were  not  only  pursued  and  i>erfected  in 
.  the  intellectual  wealth  and  power  they  afforded  were  oonseeratod 
lent  of  truth  and  piety  in  himself  and  others, 
ing  his  university  education,  ho  "was  led,"  (in  his  own  words,) 
irch,  but  chiefly,  I  trust,  by  a  bettor  guidance,  to  a  settled  prefer- 
1  account,  of  the  religious  profession  of  Friends,"  and  in  1818  he 
lized  minitttr  in  the  society.  "The  simplicity  of  his  style,  the 
of  his  illustrations,  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and 
most  interest  which  ho  always  manifested  in  the  subject  of  his 
)d  him  a  most  attractive  and  persuasive  speaker."  This  same 
rent  a  journey  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  to  examine  the  state  of 
cotland  and  the  north  of  England,  the  results  of  which  were  given 
a  volume  of  well-selected  facts,  accompanied  by  wise  and  benevo- 
on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  A  similar  Journey  to  Lreland 
by  the  same  parties  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

ph  John  Gumey  made  a  religious  visit  to  our  country,  and  tra- 
most  of  the  Northern  States,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
idents  of  his  journey,  the  objects  that  attracted  his  attention,  and 
our  country  and  countrymen  made  upon  hfti  mind,  are  narrated 
rle,  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  "Amelia  Opie."  Prompted  by  benero- 
ind  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  he  sailed  from 
>vember,  1839,  in  company  with  Mahlon  Day,  for  the  West  Indies, 
If  the  actual  results  and  benefit  of  emancipation.  On  his  retom 
r,  he  made  his  journey  known  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  "  Fa- 
addressed  by  permission  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,"  which 
vely  the  benefits  and  blessings,  physical,  economical,  and  moral, 
ust,  in  tho  long  run,  attend  a  course  of  justice  and  mercy;  and 
I  right  is  also  expedient. 

made  four  visits  to  the  Continent,  the  first  in  1841,  in  conjnno- 
Dther  Samuel;  the  second  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry;  and  the  third 
Mrs.  Gurney  and  Mrs.  Fry.  The  object  of  all  tliese  visits  was  to 
ition  of  benevolent  and  influential  individuals  to  the  subject  of 
in  its  abolition ;  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  dis- 
18 ;  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  confined  in  Jails,  and 
matic  aRjIums.  Thus,  after  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master, 
ut  doinj^  good."  Their  reception  everywhere  was  most  cordiaL 
people  heard  them  gladly."  They  wore  admitted  to  long  and 
9WS  with  several  of  tho  continental  sovereigns;  and  in  some  in- 
Ishcd  what  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect. 

death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  occurred  to  him  on 

from  a  meeting  of  the  Visiting  Society  of  Norwich,  on  the  22d 

}46,  when,  In  consequence  of  his  horse  slipping,  he  was  thrown 

id  his  death  unexpectedly  ensued  on  the  4th  of  the  next  January. 


iUd      •   lll"n-IU-    fli   Jl;i 

to  .s«'li'-;r'»vt"i"!im'iif   nu'l  ii>'.-liiliii-.-i ;  ainl  h 
Lovo  to  lio  I,  (•..in>*uUrtMl  as  a  Prrparalii'ii 
Boqucl.     His  other  wurkii  contuin  troiitisi>s 
"Bight  Application  of  Kiniwled;^© ;''  '*  Tlie 
and  Rovoalod  Keligion;"  mid  on  many  <>tht 
deeply  imbued  with  the  f^pirit  of  truo  %ri»dui 
instruct  nnd  bless  mankind. 

The  principal  Christian  and  charitable  eoc 
were  those  fur  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and 
tion  of  Peace  and  Temporanco,  and  the  Briti 
amount  of  money  which  he  gave  to  these  ami 
lions  is  past  all  calculation.     Ho  was  one  of  tl 
was  aa  large  as  his  pur^o.    But  the  question 
fulfil  these  various  and  multitudinous  engogom 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  nn  active  part 
banking  cstAblishmcnts  in  the  kingdom  ?    The 
most  orderly  and  industrious  habits,  and  a  gron 
was  well  packed  up;  and  hours  and  seasons  we 
tion,  as  well  as  for  employment  and  labor.     Bj 
the  bank;  speak  at  a  public  meeting;  write 
laborious  journey :  and  ho  could  also  bo  the  • 
walk  in  his  fragrant  gardens;  admire  with  in 
tore;  or  go  to  describe  to  tlio  children  in  a  sch 
human  eye.    'While  he  thus  performed  the  labc 
what  was  great  was  well  attended  to,  what  i 
■eemed  to  have  time  and  pluco  for  every  thi 
thoroughly  a  man,  as  well  as  a  <?>'•>:■'*' 
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ereation  and  proTidencc,  rests  on  a  secarc  basis :  it  becomes  what  it 
never  was  before,  a  heaven-horn  affection.  But  what  vast  additional 
force  is  imparted  to  this  affection,  through  the  gospel  of  our  Re- 
deemer I  When  the  great  truth  is  impressed  on  our  hearts  that 
God  sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  save  us — even  to  redeem 
US,  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  Satan — our  love  cannot  fail  to  flow  and  abound. 
We  are  gentlv  constrained,  under  a  divine  influence,  first  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  and  next  to 
love  that  imiversal  family  of  man  for  whom  Christ  died.  "  If  God 
so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  those  who  truly  love  God  are  distin- 
guished by  a  cordial  desire  and  endeavor  to  resemble  the  object  of 
their  regard.  But  there  is  not  one  of  his  moral  attributes  more 
clearly  placed  within  the  scope  of  our  perception  and  imitation  than 
his  lave  to  man. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  bare 
succession — that  there  is  sequence,  in  the  sense  of  cause  and  effect, — 
in  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  law  of  God.  When  the 
lawyer  questioned  Jesus,  saying,  "  Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment of  the  law?"  Jesus  said  unto  him,  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  ^ith  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thotj  shalt  love  thy  neighbob 


AS  THYSELF." 


The  Samaritans  were  a  people  quite  distinct  from  the  Jews ;  yet 
we  find,  from  that  exquisite  parable  by  which  Jesus  answered  the 
lawyer's  question  on  the  subject  before  us,  that  the  good  Samaritan 
was  neighbor  to  the  Jew  who  fell  among  thieves ;  and  proved  him- 
self to  De  so  by  exercising  towards  him  the  offices  of  Christian 
charity.  And  as  the  term  is  strictly  reciprocal,  it  of  course  follows 
that  the  Jew  also  was  neighbor  to  the  Samaritan. 

Hence  it  appears  that  under  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ, 
all  men  of  every  color  and  country  who  fall  under  our  notice,  or  are 
within  the  reach  of  our  influence,  must  be  regarded  as  our  neighbors ; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  them  as  we  love  ourselves.  Nor 
docs  the  mere  distance  of  the  party  from  us  deprive  him  of  this 
character ;  for  Christianity  is  a  diffusive  religion.  Under  its  influ- 
ence we  have  to  do  with  millions  whom  we  have  never  seen ;  and 
while  it  in  no  degree  weakens  the  pre-eminent  claims  upon  us  of 
our  own  countrymen,  it  supplies  us  with  neighbors,  whom  it  is  our 
duty  to  serve,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  When 
the  apostles  were  commanded  to  go  forth  and  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  every  creature  imder  heaven,  they  were 
taught,  by  the  very  command  itself,  to  regard  every  creature  undrr 
heaven  as  their  neighbor  and  their  friend. 

40* 
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IMPURTANCK   OF   ACCL. 

I  cannot  entirely  a^roo  in  flio  (■ 
plain  of  the  many  hours,  in  each 
in  most  of  our  schools,  to  Lnfin 
that  a  nuin}H>r  of  modern  hin«rungr 
Bophy  and  scicnee,  appear  at  first 
in  point  of  utility ;  but  I  believe  t 
school,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ] 
hours  which  have  been  devoted  to 
find  the  i)olish  of  classical  literatun 
euros  worth  cnjo^^ing;  not  only  wi 
languages  facilitate  the  acquirement 
study  which  he  has  obtained  in  the 
mwtfert/  over  learning,  which  he  wil 
ply  to  any  of  its  departments. 

There  is,  however,  another  princij 
system  offends ;  it  is  that  a  little  ki 
/ccl  clinracU^r,  is  more  valuable,  for 
superficial  learning.  We  mostly  find 
particularly  in  the  walks  of  literatu 
accunite  acquaintance  with  some  par 
quiry,  far  more  than  on  extent  and  v 
ing^our  efforts,  we  arc  very  sure  to  h 

It  is  essential  that  our  children  -^• 
ttll-imporfn»>*  ' 
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and  superficial  in  construing  his  Latin  lesson  ^ill  be  prone  to  acl 
in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  his  learn* 
bkgy  and  his  carelessness  will  even  extend  to  his  play.  But  these 
are  only  the  smaller  parts  of  the  mischief.  The  bad  habit  of  inao 
curacy^  once  formed,  will  infect  his  mode  of  conyersing,  undermine 
his  attention  to  truth,  and  weaken  him  in  his  moral  duties ;  nay, 
it  will  follow  him  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  mar  the  early 
fraits  of  his  religion  and  piety. 

The  principle,  that  whatsoever  children  learn,  they  should  learn 
exactly  J  is  of  equal  importance  whether  their  lessons  be  addressed 
to  the  memory,  or  to  the  understanding.  If  the  business  in  hand 
is  to  get  by  a  rote  a  passage  in  the  Latin  grammar,  or  the  declen- 
sions of  a  Greek  verb,  that  business  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
until  it  is  perfectly  accomplished.  The  memory  must  not  be  op* 
pressed  by  too  large  a  demand  upon  its  powers ;  but  the  short  and 
easy  lesson  must  be  so  learned  as  to  be  repeated  without  a  fault  and 
without  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tutor's  object  is  to 
explain  a  rule  in  grammar,  he  must  take  care  so  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject as  to  leave  the  understanding  of  his  pupil  in  a  condition  of  per- 
fect clearness. 

When  an  eminent  person,  remarkable  for  his  achievements  in 
science,  eloquence,  and  business,  was  asked  by  what  means  he  was 
enabled  to  effect  so  much,  he  answered,  ^^  By  being  a  wlioU  man  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.''  This  is  an  expedient  to  which  our  young 
people  ought  to  be  fiimiliarized  even  from  their  childhood.  If  their 
attention  is  scattered  and  divided,  nothing  will  be  learnt  effectually, 
or  executed  well ;  but,  if  they  put  forth  their  native  energy  to  each 
object  in  succession — ^if  they  bestow  their  whole  minds,  first  (for  ex- 
ample) on  their  Scripture  imding ;  secondly,  on  their  classical  les* 
son;  thirdly,  on  their  arithmetic  or  geometry;  and  fourthly,  on 
their  game  of  trap-ball  or  cricket— every  thing  in  its  turn  will  be 
mastered ;  and  by  the  whole  process  the  mind  itself  will  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

A  second  rule  which  this  person  mentioned  as  having  been  of 
great  use  to  himself,  was  never  to  lose  iJie  passing  opportunity — a 
rule  which,  like  the  former,  is  closely  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  attention.  Our  young  people  should  be  taught  to  be  always 
alive  to  the  circumstances  which  surround  them ;  and,  in  the  only 
good  and  happy  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  time-servers.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  observant  not  only  of  their  books,  but 
of  all  things  not  sinful  which  meet  their  perception,  in  the  passing 
scenery  of  life.  By  this  means  they  will  greatly  increase  their 
store  of  knowledge,  and  will  be  gradually  prepared  for  usefulness 
in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  well-known  talc  of  the  two  lads  who  took  the  same  walk  in 
HQCoession,  the  one  seeing  nothing,  the  other  every  thing,  affords  an 


K^T^:EM^:l)  fuiknd:  3Iy  hm 
India  Islaud.s  being  now  hrouiri 
of  concentrating  and  rocapitiihit 
joct,  in  a  few  distinct  ])rf)pusitioi 

I.  Tfie  €manaj)ak(l  Jict/rocs  a 
their  old  masters.     The  evidence 
going  letters,  is,  I  hope,  clear  and 
wherever  the  negroes  are  /airli/, 
they  are  working  well  on  the  pro 
that  the  existing  instances  of  a  con 
to  causes  which  class  under  slaver 
it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  t 
on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters 
these   arc  in  general  busily  cnipl 
grounds,  in  varicms  descriptions  oi 
fishing — in  benefiting  themselves  a 
new,  but  equally  desirable  mediun 
are  built,  new  houses  erected,  pastur 
drained,  roads  made  and  mucadai 
fonucd,  and  other  beneficial  opera ti< 
before  emancipation,  it  wouhl  hav( 
The  old  notion  that  the  ncgi-o  is, 
who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except 
exploded. 

II.  The  pcrsfmal  cotnforts  of  the 
(fom,  are  m\dtin1>'>-^  * 
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their  beautifully  neat  appearance  at  our  meetings ;  their  handsome 
wedding-dresses ;  the  eggs  consumed  for  their  wedding-cakes ;  the 
wine,  in  their  cottages,  freely  bestowed  on  weary  pilgrims;  their 
boots  and  shoes,  which  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  spoiling  in  the 
mud ;  the  mules  and  horses,  on  which  they  come  riding  to  their 
chapels;  their  pic-nic  dinners,  their  social  feasts  of  temperance  and 
fre^om.  Above  all,  remember  their  thriving  little  freeholds — 
their  gradual,  but  steady  accumulation  of  wealth.  Wherever  they 
are  fairly  treated,  the  laborers  of  Jamaica  are  already  most  favor- 
ably circumstanced.  Teach  them  to  improve  the  structure,  arrange- 
ment;  and  furniture  of  their  cottages;  and  to  exchange  all  items  of 
finery  and  luxury  for  substantial  domestic  convenience — and  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  better-conditioned  peasantry  in  any  country 
of  Europe. 

m.  Lastly,  The  moral  and  religimiB  improvement  of  this  people, 
under  freedom,  is  more  Ouin  equal  to  the  increase  of  their  comforts. 
Under  this  head,  there  are  three  points,  deserving,  respectively,  of 
a  distinct  place  in  our  memories.  First,  the  rapid  increase  and 
vast  extent  of  elementary  and  Christian  education — schools  for 
infanta,  young  persons,  and  adults,  multiplying  in  every  direction. 
Secondly,  the  gradual  but  decided  diminution  of  crime,  amounting, 
in  many  ootmtry  districts,  almost  to  it^  extinction.  Thirdly,  the 
happy  change  from  habits  of  a  most  liccntiouB  character.  But 
wlule  these  three  points  are  confessedly  of  hish  importance,  there 
IB  %  fourth,  which  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all — ^I  mean 
the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  I  know  that  great  apprehen- 
fflons  were  entertained — especially  in  this  country — ^lest,  on  th6 
cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes  should  break  away  at  once  from 
their  masters  and  their  ministers.  But  freedom  has  come,  and 
while  their  masters  have  not  been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers 
have  become  dearer  to  them  than  ever.  Under  tht  banner  of 
liberty,  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  have  been  enlarged  and 
multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become  regular  and  devout,  the  con- 
gregations have  in  many  cases  been  more  than  doubled — above  all, 
the  conversion  of  souls  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  has  been 
going  on  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  these  colonies.  In  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  wilderness,  in 
many  places,  has  indeed  "  begun  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  "  In- 
stead of  the  thorn,"  has  ''come  up  the  fir-tree;  and  instead  of  the 
brier,"  has  "come  up  the  myrtle-tree;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for  a  name — ^for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off*." 

Letter  xXL,  from  the  Wea  ^tdiet. 


x/ii   III.'*   r«'Mirn    lo   r.uz 
Ari'blii>hii|)  «if  Cjint.Tliurv,  ni!-!,  in  1*^1.' 
1^20,  lio  Wiis   cuu^ocrjitiMl   l>i>ln>p  of  Ki 
BOO  of  DuwD,  CoDUor,  and  Droiuiirc,  win 
death,  Trhich  took  placo  on  the  2(1  of  Xo 
Dr.  Mant  owed  his  riso  in  the  church 
writers  of  the  present  ccutury  have  been 
tion  with  the  Her.  George  D'Oyly,  rector 
the  Bible,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  t 
England.     This  was  done  at  the  expense 
Knowledge,  by  which  "  D'Oyly  and  Mant*. 
Ilia  other  prose  publications  were  mostly 
racter.    Ho  also  published  a  volume  of  ''M 
"The   Slave,  and  other   Poetical   Pieces; 
Months,'*  a  poem  in  twelve  parts,  full  of  pi 
ture.     But  Bishop  Mant  is  now  most  know 
among  the  most  beautiful  sacntd  lyrics  in  tl 
poems  on  sacred  subjects,  which  have  a  higl 

THE  DROP  OF 

"IIow  menn  mid  all  this  glorious  spac 
A  little  drop  of  water  said,  as,  treml 
It  downward  fell,  in  haste  to  meet  th 
As  if  the  watery  mass  its  goal  and  s< 

But,  ere  of  no  account,  within  the  wr 
It  found  a  shelter  and  a  homo,  the  oj 
And  there  that  little  drop  became  a  1 
Meet  ornament  for  royal  wr«"*»-   " 
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TRUE  KNOWLEDOi:. 

What  is  true  knowledge  f — Is  it  with  keen  eye 

Of  lucre*8  sons  to  thread  the  mazy  way  t 

Is  it  of  civic  rights,  and  royal  sway, 
And  wealth  political,  the  depths  to  try? 
Is  it  to  deWe  the  earth,  or  soar  the  sky; 

To  marshal  nature's  tribes  in  jost  array; 

To  mix,  and  analyse,  and  mete,  and  weigh 
Her  elements,  and  all  her  powers  descry  7 
These  things,  who  will  may  know  them,  if  to  know 

Breed  not  vain-glory:  but  o'er  all  to  scan 
God,  in  his  works  and  word  shown  forth  below; 

Creation's  wonders,  and  Redemption's  plan, 
Whence  came  we,  what  to  do,  and  whither  go— 

This  is  true  knowledge,  and  **  the  whole  of  man." 


THE  lord's  day. 

Hail  to  the  day  which  He  who  made  the  heaven. 
Earth,  and  Uieir  armies,  sanctified  and  blest. 
Perpetual  memory  of  the  Maker's  rest ! 

Hail  to  the  day  when  He  by  whom  was  given 

New  life  to  man,  the  tomb  asunder  riven, 
Arose !    That  day  His  church  hath  still  confest, 
At  once  Creation's  and  Redemption's  feast, 

Sign  of  a  world  call'd  forth,  a  world  forgiven. 

Welcome  that  day,  the  day  of  holy  peace, 
The  Lord's  own  day !  to  man's  Creator  owed, 

And  man's  Redeemer ;  for  the  soul's  increase 
In  sanctity,  and  sweet  repose  bestow'd ; 

Type  of  the  rest  when  sin  and  care  shall  cease, 
The  rest  remaining  for  the  loved  of  God ! 


THE  CHURCH  BELLS. 

What  varjring  sounds  from  yon  gray  pinnaclmi 

Sweep  o'er  the  ear  and  claim  the  heart's  reply! 

Now  the  blithe  peal  of  home  festivity, 
Natal  or  nuptial,  in  full  concert  swells ; 
Now  the  brisk  chime,  or  voice  of  alter'd  bells, 

Speaks  the  due  hour  of  social  worship  nigh : 

And  now  the  last  stage  of  mortality 
The  deep  dull  toll  with  lingering  warning  tells. 
How  much  of  human  life  those  sounds  comprise — 

Birth,  wedded  love,  God's  service,  and  the  tomb  I 
Heard  not  in  vain,  if  thence  kind  feelings  rise, 

Such  as  befit  our  being,  free  from  gloom 
Monastic — prayer  that  communes  with  the  skies. 

And  musings  mindful  of  the  final  doom. 


Au'l  their  iiigUily  vigil 
To  guard  jou  in  the  hi 
When  through  the  pest 
The  miuio  of  the  Sulibi 
D11I7  tread  llic  sacred  r 
Which  leads  ;ou  to  the 
The  blessing  of  the  Lan 
And  "Gad  is  in  the  midi 


And,  oh  I  vhero'er  yon 
And,  c'  ■  • 


eerjo 


irl< 


Still  think  on  Him  whose 
Whose  hand  is  over  *11  ;( 
Abroad,  at  home,  in  weal. 
That  seriice  which  to  hea 
That  bounds u  scrrice  dul; 
And  O04I  shall  be  jour  8tr> 
Hi  only  to  the  heort  ean  g 
Peace  and  true  pleasure  w 
lie  only,  when  j'on  yield  j- 
Cao  ^ide  ;ou  through  the 
He  can,  he  will,  from  oat  t 
Raise  the  blest  spirits  of  t 
Heal  eierj  wound,  hush  ei 
From  ever;  eja  wipe  everj 
And  place  them  where  dist 
And  pleiuores  dwell  for  ot 


n 
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)  "  Addresses,"  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  noveis  and  historical 
1C60,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  x>eriodica]s  and  annuals,  and  in 
literature  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  writers  of  his  day.  He  died  at 
ridge  Wells,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1849. 


A  TALE  OP  DRUBT  LANE.      BY  W.  8.  (8<X)TT.) 


As  Chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise, 
When  light  first  flashM  upon  her  eyes— > 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

"  The  playhouse  is  in  flames." 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  it4i  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Qarden  kennels  sport 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meux*s  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  HilPs  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons*  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters*  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal. 

And  Richardson's  hoteL 


Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  red  Thames's  gleaming  tide. 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne ; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn. 
In  borrow'd  lustre  seem'd  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Prury's  mound. 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise ; 

It  seem'd  that  nations  did  conspire, 

To  oflfer  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifice  I 
The  summon'd  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  alL 


monii;)  No.  9, "  A  Tale  of  Dniry  Lane,"  by  W.  9.,  (Scott;)  No.  10,  ''Johnson's  Ghost;* 
»  ''The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  Hon.  W.  S.,  (WiUiam  Bpcnoer:)  No.  12,  «< Fire  and 

yM.  O.  L.,  (Matthew  QreRury  Lewi^,  otborwiM  callod  Monk  Lewis;)  No.  16,  **  Arehl* 
Atoms,"  t^  Dr.  B.,  (Buitby ;)  and  No.  21,  **  Punch's  Apotheosfai,''  lyT.tL,  (Theodore 
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-■"""S  the  pavcu 

Without  withf**.  '^ 

j4n,i  1 1    ?  ""meg  re 
And  blazing  r,f,/ 

And  never  bMoo,  « 
Thefi'"""=''K'>eat 

To  bid  ^ST'  ""•"■««« 

For  fear  f.'"°'''"« ' 
Back  R„t^  "■«  roof  g 

Whitford°k'  '"""' ' 

^<i'o'Iite'"««e 

KoXin/'a^ouVd";?::?'" 
Conceal'd  them  f    '""' 

^nd  sJionted  «i?  •  '?"" « 

And  p^°d  .■.'*,'/«<"'< 

And  ,7,;';:  ^v'^^-agm*  fo 
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Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 
Destroying  sight,  o*erwhelm'd  hun  quite ; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  ha  brmTed^ 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 
**  Whitford  and  Mitfoi^,  ply  yonr  pumps ; 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stximpt ; 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumpa  t 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 
What  are  they  fear*d  on  ?  fools — *od  rot  *em  I" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higglnbottom.t     *    * 


Q 


Of  the  prose  addresses,  the  following  portion  of  that  spoken  by  "Johnson's 

Ghost*'  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  author  of  the  ''  Rambler." 

[0ko9t  of  Dr.  Johnson  rt«^«  from  trap-door  P.  S.,  and  Ghoat  <{/*  Boswkll  from 
trap-door  O,  P,  The  latter  fro  tot  retpect/uliy  to  the  JSfoaM,  and  obtequiouily 
to  the  Doctor^ 9  Ohott,  and  retiree,^ 

Doctor^s  Ghost  loquitur. 

That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  ability  of  one  has  been 
executed  by  the  physical  efforts  of  many^  and  Ihury  Lane  Theatre 
is  now  complete.  Of  that  part  behind  the  curtain,  which  has  not 
yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of  tiie  yamisher^  or 
vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thought  by  the 
public,  and  little  need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  however, 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  either ;  and  he 
who  should  pronounce  that  our  edifice  has  received  its  final  embel- 
lishment, would  be  disseminating  fivlsehood  without  incurring  &vor, 
and  risking  the  disgrace  of  detection  without  participatmg  the 
advantage  of  success. 

Professions  lavishly  effused  and  parsimoniously  yerified  are  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and  the  practice 
of  external  policy :  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  that  because,  we 
are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication 
of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.  He  that  is  the  most  as- 
sured of  success  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favor,  aQd  where' 
nothing  is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  with- 
held. A  swelling  opening  is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant 
conclusion.  Parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipu- 
lar  abortions;  and  the  auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur 
with  final  vulearity  is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,  exclaiming,  ''  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet — ^figs  V 

■  **  ATaie  of  Drory  Lana,**  hj  Walter  Scott,  is.  upon  the  whole,  ■dndraldy  cseeutod,  though 
theintrodaetSon  In  rather  tame.  The  homing  ib  oeicribed  wUb  the  miybtjminstrel'f  eharao- 
tflristfe  lore  of  hxelWim^^Ediinbwrgh  Rewiew. 

«!  eartainiT  mnat  hare  written  thia  mjvit,**  lald  Sir  Walter,  plesiantly,  to  one  of  the 
udbon,  pointing  to  the  deaorlptSon  of  the  Ffare,  "aUhoai^  I  tniet  upos  what  oeoaakm." 


Where  love  aii'l  vo 
While  f..rwar.l  stilf  tl. 

And  bid'i'st  mc  live 
For  still  my  blood  iu  \ 

Pcrhapi)  to  warm  a 
Thy  face  my  liiicamen 

And  e'eu  my  though 

Yes,  daughter,  when  th 

This  heart  is  dust,  th 
And  thou  art  singing  to 

Some  stanza  by  thy  s 
To  fViends  around  thou 

A  thought  of  him  irhc 
And  from  the  grave  my 

Embodied  forth  to  fan« 

Then  to  their  memories  *« 

Scenes  shared  with  hin 
The  cheerful  page,  the  liv 

The  woodland  walk,  or 
Then  may  they  heave  the 

That  friendship  seeks  n 
And  from  the  fix'd  and  th 

The  half  unconscious  t* 

Such  now  bedew  my  dice 
Are  drops  of  gratitude 

That  mingle  human  with 
The  gift  below,  its  soun 

How  exquisitely  dear  thoi 
Can  only  be  by  tears  ex 

And  the  fond  thrili«»»'—  -' 
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Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dammy; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy  I 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates^  as  sung  by  Homer  T 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  play'd  T 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doff'd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm'd. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  wither'd  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  look'd  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 

Contain'd  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  I 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows ; 
But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison  house ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumber'd. 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  number'd  t 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mntatioiui ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  oonqueror,  Cambys«^ 
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Imperishable  type  of  evanescen 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy 

And  standest  undecay'd  within  < 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  jud 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thnll  t 

Why  shonld  this  worthless  tegumei 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  e^ 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmM  a 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  i 

i'    j|  Although  corruption  may  our  frame 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may 
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MARU  EDOEWORTH,  176 

Mabia  Edobwobth,  daughter  of  Bichard  Loti 
Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1767- 
present  to  the  literary  world.  Her  father  having  i 
land,  the  family  removed  thither  when  she  was  very 
worthtown,  Longford  eounty.  She  oommenoed  her 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  eentory — at  first  assisted  h 
on  Irish  Bolls."  Soon  after  this  appeared  her  "  Ga 
of  a  copious  series  of  tales,  national,  moral,  and  faehi 
her  in  the  first  class  of  novelists,  as  a  shrewd  observe 
observer  of  national  humors,  and  a  resolute  upholdt 
Sir  Walter  Scott  assures  us,  that  when  >>*  ^-- 
the  thonirht  *»* 
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aaaisted  by  her  father.  In  1806  appeared  "Leonon,"  a  botoI  la  two  rolames; 
aad  in  1809,  "  Talea  of  Fashionable  Life,"  in  Uuree  rolomea.  Three  other  rolomef 
of  "Fashionable  Tales"  were  issued  in  1812,  which  folly  supported  the  reputation 
of  the  authoress.  The  number  of  tales  in  this  series  was  three,  the  best  of  which, 
**  The  Absentee,"  exposes  the  erils  of  the  system  of  persons  of  fortune  forsaking 
their  country-seats  and  natire  Tales,  for  the  iriTolity,  heartlessnefli,  and  expense 
of  fashionable  society  in  London. 

In  1814,  Miss  Edgeworth  published  her  "  Patronage,"  in  four  rolumei — show- 
ing the  miseries  resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the  grea^  con- 
trasted with  Uie  manly  virtues  arising  from  honest  and  independent  exertion.  In 
1817  appeared  two  other  tales, — ''Harrington,"  designed  to  counteract  the  pr^u- 
dices  against  the  Jews,  and  ''  Ormond,"  an  Irish  tale.  The  same  year  she  lost 
her  father.  So  deeply  did  she  feel  this  blow,  that  for  some  time  she  suspended 
all  literary  labor.  At  length,  in  1820,  she  completed  a  "  Memoir"  of  her  father, 
which  he  had  begun.  In  1822,  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  instruction, 
and  published  "Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons," — a  work  for  juTcnile 
readers ;  and  three  years  after,  "  Harriet  and  Lucy,"  in  four  Yolumes,  of  a  similar 
character.  "Parents'  Assistant,"  "Moral  Tales,"  "Helen,"  a  noTel  in  three 
Tolumes,  and  other  works  followed,  in  successiye  years,  so  that  she  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  writers  in  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.    She  died  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1849. 

Few  authors  hare  commanded  more  attention  in  their  day  than  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Her  tales  are  singularly  rich  in  allusion  and  anecdote,  and  indicate  intel- 
lectual mastery  and  cultiyation  of  no  common  order.  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of 
stories  for  children,  that  she  is  now  most  known  and  most  read.  Here  she  haa 
not  been  surpassed;  for  no  one  has  CTer  more  fully  succeeded  in  captirating  the 
&noy  and  attention  of  the  young,  and  impressing  upon  them  the  most  yalnablo 
lesBona  of  industry,  economy,  and  whaterer  relates  to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Her  other  works  may  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  but  her  "  Rosamonds"  and  her 
"Lucys,"  her  "Waste  Kots  and  Want  Kots,"  her  "  Simple  Susans,"  Ac  will  ever 
be  remembered,  read,  and  prised.^ 

In  "Patronage,"  Caroline's  feelings  had  been  highly  excited  by  the  sight  of  a 
poor,  but  beautiful  girl,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  betrayed.  Her  character  is 
finely  dcToloped  in  Uie  following  noble  sentiments,  which  she  utters  upon 

LOVE. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  in  love,"  said  Rosamond.  "  I 
confess  I  should  admire,  or  at  lea^t  love  you  better^  if  you  had  more 
feeling/'  added  Rosamond  hastily. 

# 

>  In  the  2Dth  Tolnme  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Reriew,"  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  writes  ^-^"nle  writ- 
faiffi  of  Mm  Edgeworth  exhibit  bo  singular  a  unioa  of  sober  senM  and  inexhaustible  inveik* 
tkm — so  minute  a  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguisbes  manmen,  or  touches  on  happiness  In 
•rery  eomdition  of  human  rortune— and  so  Just  an  estimate  both  of  the  real  sources  of  enJOT* 
ment,  and  of  Uie  lUnsions  by  which  they  are  so  often  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
wondeiAil  that  we  should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manufacturers  of  noTels,  and  speak 
of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  serious  Importance  than  much  of  the  true  history  and  solemn 
phOoBophy  that  comes  dally  under  our  inspection."  Read  **  Edinburgh  Keriew,**  zx.  lOO; 
xxlL 410;  xxTlU.  300;  and  H. 444;  "Quarterly  Review,"  vil.  329;  x.  301. 


.' 


,..i  iiiKi  wnnis  j^uniiicntly 

tion  ?  j^osaiuoml,  it*  I  lia'l  r.vcr  giv 
li:ul  l()V('d  liiiii,  wh:it  would  have  I 
you  said  those  words  I'' 

"Ah!  my  dear,  but,  then,  if  yc 
should  have  pitied  you  so  much,  and 
in  love,"  said  Rosamond,  still  laughi 

"  0  Rosamond  T'  continueii  Carol 

highly  wrought  for  raillery,  **  is  love 

by  trifling  minds,  or  by  rash  charactc 

ccivc  its  power,  its  danger.     Recollect 

young,  beautiful  woman  sinking  into  th 

by  her  parents — wishing  her  child  unb 

look  of  agony  when  we  praised  that  ch 

nature  reversed — the  strongest  tics  di. 

her  to  this !     She  is  only  a  poor  servant 

the  fairest,  those  of  the  most  cultivated 

dcrest  hearts,  cannot  love  bring  them  < 

the  same  fate  ?     And  not  only  our  wea 

Bex,  and  the  strongest  of  the  strong,  t 

what  is — ^what  has  ever  biicn  the  powei 

Bion,  which  can  cast  a  spell  over  the  gi 

the  brightest  glory,  bl;L<*t  in  a  moment  a 

be  the  power  of  tlLit  passion,  which  can 

and  the  coldest,  waken  heroism  in  the  ir 

to  the  highest  point,  or  to  the  lowest  deg 

est  curse,  or  the  sweetest  blessing  Heave 

0  sister !  is  love  to  hn  ♦--^ 
n 
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fllnmiiiated  oountenanoe.  ''  May  Heaven  grant  that  love  be  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse  to  mc  I  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never^  in  any 
moment  of  selfish  vanity,  try  to  excite  a  passion  which  I  cannot 
retom  I  Heaven  grant  that  I  never  may  feel  the  passion  of  love 
bat  for  one  whom  I  shall  entirely  esteem — ^who  shall  be  worthy  to 
fill  my  whole  soul !  Mother  V  continued  Caroline^  turning  eagerly, 
and  seizing  her  mother's  hand — <^  my  guide,  my  guardian,  when- 
ever you  see  in  me  any,  the  slightest  inclination  to  coquetry^  warn 
me — as  you  wish  to  save  me  from  that  which  I  should  most  dread, 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience — ^in  the  first,  the  very  first 
instance,  reprove  me,  mother,  if  you  can*  —with  severity.  And  you, 
my  sister,  my  bosom  friend,  do  not  use  your  influence  to  soften,  to 
open  my  mind  to  love ;  but  if  ever  you  perceive  me  yielding  my 
heart  to  the  first  tenderness  of  the  passion,  watch  over  mc ;  if  the 
object  be  not  every  way  worthy  of  me — ^my  equal,  my  superior — 
oh  I  as  you  would  wish  to  snatch  me  from  the  grave,  rouse  me  from 
the  delusion — save  me  from  disappointment,  regret,  remorse,  which 
I  know  that  I  oonld  not  bear  and  live.'' 


In  the  same  norel,  CommiMioner  Falconer  has  determined  that  his  ava  Book- 
hnrsty  who  is  a  olerer  hut  dissipated  young  man,  shall  "take  orders/'  for  the  sako 
of  a  liring  which  he  expects  from  one  of  his  patrons.  John,  another  son,  who  U 
a  donee,  is  designed  for  the  army.  Bnckhurst  (who  is  in  lore  with  Miss  Percy) 
feels  his  own  unfitness  for  the  church,  and  wishes  to  persuade  his  stupid,  obstinate 
brother  to  exchange  destinations  with  him.  This  gires  rise  to  the  following  dia- 
logue, (which,  unhappily,  has  too  much  reality  in  it  in  the  English  church,)  upon 

TAEINQ  OBDERS  FOR  THE  CnURCn. 

Incapable  of  coming  to  any  serious  decision,  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  room  talking,  partly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a 
better  companion,  to  his  broUier  John. 

^'  So  I  must  pay  Wallis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me.  And  I 
must  give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church,  to-night — ^for  he 
writes  to  the  bishop — and  will  wait  no  longer.  Oh  I  hang  it  I  John ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  My  father  won't  pay  a  farthing  for  me,  unless  I 
go  into  the  church  I" 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church  V  said  John ; 
^'nnce  you  are  through  the  university,  the  worst  is  over  I" 

"  But  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base — ^for  money — ^for  emolument — 
I  cannot  do  it.  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church — ^I  know  I  shall  dis- 
grace it,''  said  Bnckhurst,  striking  his  forehead ;  ^'  I  cannot  do  it— 
I  cannot — it  is  against  my  conscience." 

John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and  looked  at 
Bnckhurst  (hifl  mouth  half  open;  with  an  expression  of  surprise  at 
tiiese  denumstrations  of  sensibility.     He  had  some  sympathy  for 


„.  ,»aiaivnc  iiiciniilKiit  iiKiv  live 
p;t  your  (l('])ts  ])ai(l  now  l>y  only  goii 
point.  But  if  it  goes  against  your 
you  can't,  you  can't." 

"  After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail ;  I  c; 
can't  starve — I  can't  be  a  Ixjggjir," 
say,  I  should  bo  so  easy  if  these  won 
I  got  this  living  of  nine  huudreil  a  ye-ai 
Then  I  could  marry :  and  I'd  propose 

In  '*  Ennui,"  Lord  QlentJiorn,  during  his  n 
other  mothodfl  of  relieving  '' ennui/'  had  recui 
to  hid  indigent  tenants.  Ilia  agent — a  philos 
hia  liboralitj,  and  the  following  coiuuents  on^u 

THE   VIRTUE  OP  DC 

"  I  was  quite  angry,"  says  Lord  Gk 
my  agent,  and  considered  him  as  a  sell 
cause  he  did  not  seem  to  sympathize  ' 
generosity.  I  was  so  much  irritated  by 
not  forb^r  pressing  him  to  say  somel 
he,  '  since  you  desire  me  to  speak  my  i 
,     .  thcr  the  best  way  of  encouraging  the  ind 

to  the  idle.' 

"  *  But  idle  or  not,  these  poor  wretchci 
not  refuse  to  give  them  somethins^;  ^"-^ 
80  casilv.  it '«  -•-'  ' 
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iJieir  diffictdties,  slackened  their  exertions,  and  left  their  labor  for 
the  easier  trade  of  imposing  upon  my  credulity.  The  money  I  had 
bestowed  was  wasted  at  the  dram-shop,  or  it  became  the  subject  of 
fiumily  quarrels;'  and  those  whom  I  had  relieved,  returned  to  my 
hmoTj  with  fresh  and  insatiable  expectations.  All  this  time  my  in- 
duAtrious  tenants  grumbled,  because  no  encouragement  was  given  to 
them;  and  looking  upon  me  as  a  weak,  good-natured  fool,  they 
o(Hnbined  in  a  resolution  to  ask  me  for  long  leases  or  a  reduction  of 
rent. 

''  The  rhetoric  of  my  tenants  succeeded,  in  some  instances ;  and 
again,  I  was  mortified  by  Mr.  M'Leod's  silence.  I  was  too  proud 
to  ask  his  opinion.  I  ordered,  and  was  obeyed.  A  few  leases  for 
long  terms  were  signed  and  scaled ;  and  when  I  had  thus  my  own 
way  completely,  I  could  not  refrain  from  recurring  to  Mr.  M'Leod's 
opinion. 

'*^  I  doubt,  my  lord,'  said  he,  'whether  this  measure  may  be  as 
advantageous  as  you  hope.  These  fi^llows,  these  middle  men,  will 
underlet  the  land,  and  live  in  idleness,  whilst  they  rack  a  parcel 
of  wretched  under-tenants.' 

'  *  But  they  siiid  they  would  keep  the  land  in  their  own  hands  and 
improve  it ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  could  not  afford  to  im- 
prove before  was,  that  they  had  not  long  leases.' 

"  '  It  mat/  he  doubted  whether  long  leases  alone  will  make  improv- 
ing tenants ;  for  in  the  next  county  to  us  there  are  many  farms  of 
the  dowager  Lad^  Ormsby's  land,  let  at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and 
her  tepantry  are  beggars :  and  the  land  now  at  the  end  of  the  leases 
is  worn  out,  and  worse  than  at  their  commencement.' 

'^  I  was  weary  at  listening  to  this  cold  reasoning,  and  resolved  to 
apply  no  more  for  explanations  to  Mr.  M'Lcod ;  yet  I  did  not  long 
keep  this  resolution :  infirm  of  purpose,  I  wanted  the  support  of  his 
approbation,  at  the  very  time  I  was  jealous  of  his  interference. 

*<  At  one  time  I  had  a  mind  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor ;  but  Mr. 
M'Leod  said — '  It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  people  would  not 
work  less,  when  they  could  with  less  work  have  money  enough  to 
support  them.' 

^'  I  was  puzzled,  and  then  I  had  a  mind  to  lower  the  wages  of 
labor,  to  force  them  to  work  or  starve.  Still  provoking,  Mr.  M'Lcod 
said — '  It  might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave 
them  alone.' 

*'  I  gave  marriage  portions  to  the  daughters  of  my  tenants,  and 
rewards  to  those,  who  had  children ;  for  I  had  always  heard  that 
legislators  should  encourage  population. 

"  Still  Mr.  M'Leod  hesitated  to  approve :  he  observed  '  that  my 
estate  was  so  populous,  that  the  complaint  in  each  family  was,  that 
they  had  not  land  for  the  sons.  It  mitjM  be  doubted  whether,  if  a 
farm  could  support  but  ten  people^  it  were  wise  to  encourage  the  birth 


,  t4H'i  witiioiit  (lMn;r<'r  nf  conijx 

*' At  :ill  ovcnts  I  thought,  my  ton 
pntJrnt  if  they  made  every  thiug  o 
Mr.  M'Leod  pcTplcxed  me  l)y  hi.s 

" '  Doubt  whether  it  would  not  bo 
if  he  could  buy  them  cheaper  than  he 
Bomcthinj;  about  the  division  of  laboi 
tions/     To  which  I  could  only  nnswei 

*'  I  cannot  cxprcjw  how  much  I  di 
and  it  mat/  he  douhtcdJ* 

The  following  cxtrocUt  aro  taken  from  hor  " 

ON  PRUDENC 

In  the  education  of  girls,  wc  must  tea 
Uian  is  necessary  to  boys :  their  pruden 
of  reasoning  than  of  experiment;  they  i 
of  others  \  they  cannot  always  have  rec 
they  must  adapt  themselves  to  what  ii 
material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.  T 
of  decision,  and  reluctance  to  act  in  pul 
flidercd  as  defects  in  a  woman's  charac 
does  not,  to  a  man  of  discernment,  denot 
him  the  graceful,  aiispicious  charactcrist 
is  always  more  probability  that  women 
happiness  by  precipitiition,  than  by  for 
choice  is  seldom  a^»^— ^ 


1  <• 
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EDUCATION  OP  FEMALES. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  profess  the  distinct  opinion  which  a  longer 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  yet  more  fully  confirmed.  That  it 
will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  society  in  general,  that  women  should 
have  their  understandings  cultivated  and  enlarged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  yirtues  and  the  pow- 
ers of  pleasing  in  the  female  sex,  the  yet  more  desirable  power  of 
attaching  those  worthy  of  their  love  and  esteem,  will  be  mcreased 
by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  female  understanding,  more  than 
by  all  that  modem  gallantry  or  ancient  chivalry  comd  devise  in 
favor  of  the  sex.  Much  prudence  and  ability  are  requisite  to  con- 
duct properly  a  young  woman's  literary  education.  Her  imagina- 
tion must  not  be  raised  above  the  taste  for  necessary  occupations,  at 
the  numerous  small,  but  not  trifling,  pleasures  of  domestic  life;  her 
mind  must  be  enlarged,  yet  the  delicacy  of  her  manners  must  be 
preserved ;  her  knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers  of  rea- 
soning unawed  by  authority ;  yet  she  must  habitually  feel  that  nice 
sense  of  propriety,  which  is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of 
every  feminine  virtue.  By  early  caution — ^unremitting,  scrupulous 
caution — ^in  the  choice  of  the  books  which  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  girls,  a  mother,  or  a  preceptress,  may  fully  occupy  and  entertain 
her  pupils,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a  taste  for  propriety,  as  well  as 
a  taste  for  literature.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  more  than  this 
general  idea,  that  a  mother  ought  to  be  answerable  to  her  daughter's 
husband  for  the  books  her  dau^ter  had  read,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
pany she  had  kept. 


ECONOMY. 

Economy  in  women  is  an  essential  domestic  virtue.  Some  women 
have  a  foolish  love  of  expensive  baubles ;  a  taste  which  a  very  lit- 
tle care,  probably,  in  their  early  education  might  have  prevented. 
We  are  told  that  when  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  fifibj 
pounds  was  made  for  the  celebrated  Cuzzona,  to  save  her  from  ao- 
solute  want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a  shell-cap,  which  was  then  in  fashion. 
Prudent  mothers  will  avoid  showing  any  admbation  of  pretty 
trinkets  before  their  young  daughters ;  and  they  will  oppose  the 
ideas  of  utility  ^nd  durability  to  Uie  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  which 
creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  proclamation.  '^  Such  a 
thing  is  pretty,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it 
will  soon  wear  out" — a  mother  may  say ;  and  she  should  prove  the 
truth  of  her  assertions  to  her  pupils. 

42 


J'wvJ^ 


MIL'  not  complaiu  of  llio  l:il.H»r  ( 
a  (lay,  t«>  keep  u]>  Uvy  musical  cliarac-t 
perseverance  ?     She  is,  perhaps,  alrcii 
acquuintancc.     She  may  really  take  p 
but  her  own  pcrformanee  will  not,  tl 
that  of  many  others.     She  will  prt»fe 
of  hearing  the  best  music  that  can  I 
concerts.     She  will  then,  of  course,  lo 
very  fond  of  music.     IIow  often  is  thi 
ever! 


BERNARD  BARTON, 

Br.Rif ARD  Barton,  tho  celehrntcd  Qanker  poe 
and  in  1806  removed  to  M'oodbridgc,  wberu  }i 
was  left  a  widower  at  tho  birth  of  hia  only  cl 
1810,  ho  entered  ma  clerk  in  tho  bankin;;-huaso 
he  officiated  almont  to  the  day  of  hit  death.  ' 
his  private  life.  lie  had  for  some  time  prcviou 
dbeaio  of  tho  heart  On  tho  day  of  his  death  h 
euon  aftor  going  into  his  chamber  at  night,  he  r 
uu  entering  the  room,  found  him  in  an  oa^  chai 
ctical  attendant  arrived  only  to  boo  Iiim  breathe 
1849. 

Bernard  Barton  is  known  **^*^ " 
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tinned  to  write  till  near  the  close  of  life,  his  poems  filling  seren  or  eight  Tolnmes. 
His  "  Honaehold  Verses/'  a  collection  of  fugitive  piecee,  pnblished  in  1845,  eon- 
tains,  perhaps,  more  of  bis  personal  feelings  than  any  previous  publication ;  but 
much  of  his  poetrj  remains  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  received  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  queen,  during  the  premiership  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  * 

To  those  of  his  own  neighborhood,  Barton  was  known  as  a  most  amiable,  ge- 
nial, charitable  man — of  pure,  unaffected  piety ;  the  good  neighbor — Uie  cheerful 
companion — the  welcome  guest — the  hospitable  host  Whether  at  his  official 
place  in  the  bank,  or  in  the  domestic  circle,  he  was  the  same  pleasant  man,  and 
had  the  same  manners  to  all ;  always  equally  frank,  genial,  and  communicative : 
and  as  he  was  charitable  toward  all,  so  he  was  beloved  by  all,  of  whatever  creed, 
party,  or  condition  in  life.^ 


SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 

Though  glorious,  0  God !  must  thy  temple  have  been, 

On  the  day  of  its  first  dedication. 
When  the  cherubim's  wings  widely  waving  were  seen, 

On  high,  o'er  the  ark's  holy  station ; 

When  even  the  chosen  of  Levi,  though  skill'd 

To  minister  standing  before  Thee, 
Retired  from  the  cloud  which  the  temple  then  fill'd, 

And  thy  glory  made  Israel  adore  Thee ; 

Though  awfully  grand  was  thy  majesty  then ; 

Yet  the  worship  thy  gospel  discloses, 
Less  splendid  in  pomp  to  the  vision  of  men. 

Far  surpasses  the  ritual  of  Moses. 

And  by  whom  was  that  ritual  for  ever  repeaFd 

But  by  Him,  unto  whom  it  was  given 
To  enter  the  Oracle,  where  is  reveal'd, 

Not  the  cloud,  but  the  brightness  of  heaven  ? — 

Who,  having  once  enter'd,  hath  shown  ua  the  way, 
0  Lord !  how  to  worship  before  Thee ; 

Not  with  shadowy  forms  of  that  earlier  day, 
But  in  spirit  and  truth  to  adore  Thee ! 

This,  this  is  the  worship  the  Saviour  made  known. 

When  she  of  Samaria  found  Him 
By  the  patriarch's  well  sitting  weary,  alone, 

With  the  stillness  of  noontide  around  Him. 

How  sublime,  yet  how  simple,  the  homage  He  taught. 
To  her  who  inquired  by  that  fountain. 

If  Jehovah  at  Solyma's  shrine  would  be  sought, 
Or  adored  on  Samaria's  mountain. 


*  Read  f'H^ectlMu  from  his  Poems  and  Letters,  with  a  Memoir,"  edited  Ij  his  daughter. 
Al«s  "Gentleman's  Uagutaie^  far  Morembsr,  184». 
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«  Woman !  believe  nie,  the  honr  is  near, 
When  He,  if  ye  rif^htlj  would  hail  Him, 
Will  neither  be  worshipp'd  exdutivtljf  here, 
Nor  yet  at  the  altar  of  Salem. 

«  For  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  who  aright 
Would  perform  the  pure  worship  He  loyeth. 
In  the  heart's  holy  temple  will  seek,  with  delight, 
That  spirit  the  Father  approveth." 


A  CnRISTIAN  IS  THE   HIGHEST  8TTLS  OF  MAN 
**  Itomo  MM,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  putof 

A  noble  thought  I  and  worthy  to  awake, 

From  Rome's  proud  senate,  in  her  palmy  days, 

Both  for  the  orator's  and  nature's  sake, 
O'erwhclming  echoes  of  accordant  praise. 

<*  I  am  a  man !  and  therefore  to  my  heart 
Think  nothing  human  alien  e*er  can  be ; 
That  sense  of  union  can  enough  impart 
Of  weal  or  woe  to  make  it  dear  to  me !" 

And,  truly,  in  such  bond  of  brotherhood. 
To  those  who  estimate  its  hidden  might. 

Enough  is  seen,  and  felt,  and  understood, 
For  human  hearts  to  own  its  hallow'd  right 

But  while  I  pay  my  homage  to  his  soul. 
Who  thus  humanity  could  broadly  scan ; 

And,  looking  only  at  their  mighty  whole. 
Do  honor  to  the  natural  rights  of  man ; 

I  can  but  feel — a  Christian,  by  his  faith. 
May  humbly  stand  upon  yet  higher  ground ; 

And  feel  to  all  who  liye  by  rital  breath 
In  a  still  dearer  brotherhood  fast  bound  1 

Is  he  a  follower  of  The  Crucified — 
The  Nazarene — who  died  that  all  might  live? 

In  that  one  bond  of  union  is  implied 
More  than  the  Roman  creed  could  erer  giTe. 

That  would  but  link,  by  human  sympathy, 
The  noble  speaker  to  his  fellow-man ; 

But  this  makes  known  a  closer  unity 
Than  proud  philosophy  had  power  to  aoan. 

There  needs  no  more  to  knit  in  closest  thrall. 
Beyond  what  Greek  or  Roman  ever  knew. 

Than  this—*'  One  common  Sariour  died  for  all  I 
And  rose  again — to  prove  hia  mission  true !" 

This,  of  itself,  has  a  more  hallowing  leaven 
Than  human  sympathy  can  e'er  confer ; 

Because  ite  loftier  hopes  are  link'd  with  haaven. 
And  God's  own  word  is  its  interpreter  t 
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Then  chide  me  not,  if,  yielding  homage  dne 

Unto  the  noble  Roman's  noble  thought, 
I  hold  the  humblest  Christian's  happier  riew 

As  with  a  higher,  holier  union  fraught. 

Higher — as  opening  up  a  loftier  line ; 

Holier — as  springing  from  a  deeper  root ; 
For  LOTE  TO  God  may.be  pronounced  divuu. 

When  LOVE  or  Maji  becomes  its  genuine  fruit  I 

)N   SOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  COWPER's   "RURAL  WALKS." 

Why  are  these  talner  landscapes  fraught 

With  charms  whose  meek  appeal 
To  sensibility  and  thought 

The  heart  is  glad  to  feelT 

Cowper,  thy  muse's  magic  sldll 

Has  made  them  sacred  ground ; 
Thy  gentle  memory  haunts  them  still, 

And  casts  a  spell  around. 

The  hoary  oak,  the  peasant's  nest, 

The  rustic  bridge,  the  gproTe, 
The  turf  thy  feet  have  often  press'd. 

The  temple  and  alcoTe ; 

The  shrubbery,  moss-honse,  simple  urn. 

The  elms,  the  lodge,  the  hall, — 
Each  is  thy  witness  in  its  turn. 

Thy  Terse  the  charm  of  alL 

Thy  Terse,  no  less  to  nature  true 

Than  to  religion  dear. 
O'er  eTcry  object  sheds  a  hue 

That  long  must  linger  here. 

Amid  these  scenes  the  hours  were  spent 

Of  which  we  reap  the  firuit ; 
And  each  is  now  thy  monument, 

Since  that  sweet  lyre  is  mute. 


(« 


Here,  like  the  nightingale's,  were  pour'd 

Thy  solitary  lays," 
Which  sought  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

**  Nor  ask'd  for  human  praise." 


A  WORD  FOR  PEACE. 

*nce  I  leaye  with  jon,  my  peace  I  give  onto  70a :  not  u  the  world  gfreib,  glre  I  onto 

you."— JoBH  xtL  27. 

If  such  the  legacy  bequeathed 

By  Jesus  to  his  own ; 
If  such  his  meek  injunctions,  breathed 

Ere  he  from  earth  had  flown ; 
How  should  his  lowly  foUowers  fight, 
Reading  his  gracious  words  aright T 
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His  kingdom  is  not  of  thU  world  I 

Nor  by  it  understood ; 
The  banner  from  bit  cross  anfarrd 

Leads  not  to  aote  of  blood  I 
The  Christian's  warfare  is  tpithin  ! 
With  pride  and  passion,  self  and  sin  I 

Whence  come  your  wars,  frail  worms  of  dost  ? 

What  are  your  fightings  for? 
Enyy  and  hatred,  greed  and  lust, 

Which  in  your  members  war ! 
Dwells  such  a  dark,  unhallow'd  host 
In  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

When  angels  first,  to  shepherd's  ears, 

Announced  the  SaTiour's  birth, 
What  watchword  did  the  heayenly  spheres 

Pour  down  on  listening  earth  ? 
Glory  to  God !  who  dweUs  on  high ; 
Toward  men — ^good-will  and  unity  I 

When  Christ,  on  CaWary's  bloodrstain'd  bill. 

His  life  a  ransom  paid. 
What  peaceful  Ioto,  triumphant  still, 

Prompted  the  prayer  He  pray'd ! 

A  prayer  so  tender,  brief,  and  true— 

<*  FoRonrs !  tkey  know  not  what  tkey  do  /" 

'Tis  by  its  fruit  the  tree  is  known ! 

Thb  test  of  truth  is  love  ! 
Have  they,  then,  reverently  shown 

Theirt  to  their  Lord  above. 
Who  bid  their  fellow-creatures  bleed. 
And  by  their  acts  belie  their  creed? 

Thank  God !  this  gospel  truth,  no  more 

To  one  small  sect  confined. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Shall  flash  on  many  a  mind ; 
Till  earth  below,  and  heaven  above. 
Join  in  one  hymn  of  peace  and  loyb  ! 


gTANZAS  TO  A  7BIEND  ON  HEB  BfARRIAGB. 
«TlM UMriBff  of  tb«  Lord,  it maketh  rich:  Mid  b«  «ddeth  no  ■orrow  with  It"— Pttor.  z.  S2. 

What  can  I  wish  thee,  gentle  firiend, 

On  this  eventfiil  day, 
With  being's  onward  course  to  blend, 

Thy  spirit^s  strength  and  stay? 
For  on  this  day  there  needs  must  be 
Full  many  an  earnest  wish  for  thee. 

Tet  wishes  are  but  idle  things. 

As  all  of  us  well  know ; — 
While  prayers  may  put  on  angel  wings. 

And  higher,  heavenward  go  t 
8inoe  Ho  who  condescends  to  oare 
For  ALt — ttill  heKTt  and  answers  prayar.  * 
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Bat  answers  it  as  He  deems  best, 

Not  always  as  we  ask ; 
For  deeply  be  this  truth  imprest, 

E*m  hleasinga  wear  a  mask! 
And  we  are  often  blinded  still 
Unto  our  real  good  or  ill  I 

I,  therefore,  would  not  breathe  for  thee 
A  prayer  scarce  understood  ? 

But  rather  that  thy  lot  may  be 
What  God  tees  biti  of  good! 

Good  for  thee,  while  a  pilgrim  here ; 

Good  for  thee,  in  a  happier  sphere. 

Be  thine  the  blessings  which  His  woed, 
Replete  with  truths  sublime, 

Instructs  us  is  to  be  preferred 
To  all  the  things  of  time ; 

That  blessing  which  true  riches  brings. 

And  addeth  none  of  sorrow's  stings ! 

May  this,  my  gentle  friend,  be  thine. 
And  his,  who  shares  thy  lot ; 

Then — whether  skies  aboye  you  shine. 
Or  lower — 'twill  matter  not ; 

For  God  can  temper  joy's  bright  day, 

And  smile  griers  darkest  night  away. 

May  He  remain  your  rich  reward, 

His  presence  oyer  near ; 
In  prosperous  hours  your  hearts  to  guards 

In  adverse  ones,  to  eheer  ; 
So  shall  you  own,  in  grateful  mood. 
He  can  make  all  things  work  for  good ! 


BRUCE   AND   THE   SPIDER. 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  play'd. 
In  five  successiye  fields  of  fight 

Been  conquer'd  and  dismay'd : 
Once  more  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought ; 
And  now  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 

And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 

For  him  who  claim'd  a  throne ; 
His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, 

The  rude,  rough  beams  alone ; 
The  heather  couch  his  only  bed — 
Tet  well,  I  ween,  had  slumber  fled 

From  couch  of  eider  down  I 
Through  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day, 
Absorb'd  in  wakeful  bought  he  lay 

Of  Scotland  and  her  orown. 


■  ♦ 
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Tlio  wary  spi'ler  tin 
In  vjiin  the  filmy  line  a 

for  powerless  or  uii. 
Each  aim  appcar'd,  aiu 
The  patient  insect,  six 

And  yet  unconquer'd 
And  soon  the  Brace,  wi 
Saw  him  prepare  once  i 

His  courage,  strength 

One  effort  more,  his  sevc 

The  hero  hail'd  the  si^ 
And  on  the  wish'd-for  be 

That  slender,  silken  lii 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spiri 
The  more  than  omen,  for 

The  lesson  well  could  t 
Which  even  "  he  who  rum 
That  PerseTerance  gains  i 

And  Patience  wins  the  i 


TO  THE  SKI 

Bird  of  the  free  and  fearlc 

^^P>  up»  ^^^  greet  the  en 
Until  the  spacious  welkin 

With  thy  enlivening  mat 
I  love  to  track  thy  heaven 

Till  thou  art  lost  to  achi 
And  hear  thy  numbers  blil 

Which  «*♦  ♦ " 
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Ere  yet  npon  the  bending  flower 

Has  lit  the  busy  hummlDg-bee — 
Pure  as  all  nature  is  to  thee— 

Thou,  with  an  instinct  half  diyine, 
Wingest  thy  fearless  flight  so  free 

Up  toward  a  yet  more  glorious  shrine. 

Bird  of  the  morn !  from  thee  might  man, 

Creation's  lord,  a  lesson  take : 
If  thou,  whose  instinct  ill  may  scan 

The  glories  that  around  thee  break. 
Thus  bidd'st  a  sleeping  world  awake 

To  joy  and  praise — oh !  how  much  more 
Should  mind  immortal  earth  forsake, 

And  man  look  upward  to  adore ! 

Bird  of  the  happy,  heayenward  song  I 

Could  but  the  poet  act  thy  part. 
His  soul,  upborne  on  wings  as  strong 

As  thought  can  give,  from  earth  might  stMrt, 
And  with  a  far  diviner  art 

Than  ever  genius  can  supply. 
As  thou  the  ear,  might  glad  the  heart, 

And  scatter  music  firom  the  sky. 


SONNET — TO  HIS  WIFE. 

The  butterfly,  which  sports  on  gaudy  wing ; 
The  brawling  brooklet,  lost  in  foam  and  spray, 
As  it  goes  dancing  on  its  idle  way ; 

The  sunflower,  in  broad  daylight  glistening; 
Are  types  of  her  who  in  the  festive  ring 
Lives  but  to  bask  in  fashion's  vain  display. 
And  glittering  through  her  bright  but  useless  day, 
'*  Flaunts,  and  goes  down  a  disregarded  thing  V* 
Thy  emblem,  Lucy,  is  the  busy  bee, 

Whose  industry  for  future  hours  provides ; 

The  gentle  streamlet,  gladding  as  it  glides 
Unseen  along ;  the  flower  which  gives  the  le* 
Fragrance  and  loveliness,  are  types  of  thee, 
And  of  the  active  worth  thy  modest  merit  hides. 


TO  A  GRANDMOTHER. 

"  Old  age  i0  dark  and  nnlorely.^-^KiAir. 

Oh  say  not  so  I     A  bright  old  age  is  thine , 
Calm  as  the  gentle  light  of  summer  eves. 
Ere  twilight  dim  her  dusky  mantle  weaves ; 
Because  to  thee  is  given,  in  thy  decline, 
A  heart  that  does  not  thanklessly  repine 

At  aught  of  which  the  hand  of  God  bereaves, 
Yet  all  He  sends  with  gratitude  receives ; — 


I 


'•Whoro  tli»'  S]\T\t  i<f  til 

Suiil-slirriug  text  I  Vr*K 
Throughout  the  length 
Till  he  who  runs  may  i 

The  glorious  truth  in  the: 

How — where  that  Spirit  i 
The  fnme  of  freedom,  b 
Bidding  each  heart  with 

Slavery,  accurst,  no  longe: 
But  oh !  what  heavier  o 

Can  be  a  nation's  or  a  peu 

Or  fling  upon  their  fame  a 
Withering  their  ppiritd  Y 
Than  one  which  leaves  f 

That  THERE  the  Spirit  of  the 
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EBENEZER  ELLIO' 

Ebestezer  Elliott,  the  celebrated  "  Cor 
of  March,  1781,  at  Ma«boroagh,  near  Both 
was  a  commercial  clerk  in  the  iron-work?^ 
■aid  to  have  been  yeiy  dull  in  hi«  early  ye: 
lenio  of  his  own  doficieneiei  compared  w 
often  wept  bitterly.  Yet  who  now  knowa  ( 
Ebeneier? — a  lenon  to  parents,  who  may 
yoongp  not  to  d«»«»»«»-  "'  *-""       ''^' 
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imiastlo  botanift  "Tha  spark  smouldering  in  his  mental  eonstitntion  had 
Mn  kindled.  '  Thomson's  Seasons/  which  he  heard  his  wondrous  brother  Giles 
Mdy  '  who  was  beantiM  as  an  angel,  while  he  was  ugliness  itself/  gave  him 
iia  firsi  hint  of  the  eternal  alliance  between  poetry  and  nature ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
mitten  rock  opened,  and  the  Rhymer  rhymed !" 

His  next  fsvorite  author  was  Milton,  who  slowly  gave  way  to  Shakspeare.  Buty 
s  he  became  a  poet^  he  grew  more  and  more  ashamed  of  his  deficiencies,  and 
pplied  himself  with  great  assiduity,  every  leisure  moment  ho  had,  to  remedy 
bem.  But  how  much  leisure  he  had,  and  under  what  great  disadyantages  he 
ibored,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  which  he  gives  of  himself: 
From  my  sixteenth  to  my  twenty-third  year,  I  worked  for  my  father  at  Masbro' 
s  laboriously  as  any  servant  he  had,  and  without  wages,  except  an  occasional 
hilling  or  two  for  pocket-money,  weighing  every  morning  all  the  unfinished  cast- 
ngt  aa  they  were  made,  and  afterward  in  their  finished  state,  besides  opening 
ad  closing  the  shop  in  Botherham,  when  my  brother  happened  to  be  ill  or 
ibeent." 

Elliott  entered  into  business  at  Botherham,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  in  1821, 
le  removed  to  Sheffield,  and  made  a  second  start  in  life  as  an  iron-monger,  on 
.  capital  of  £100,  which  he  borrowed.  He  applied  the  whole  strength  of  his 
aind  to  his  business,  and  was  eminently  successful,  and,  after  years  of  hard  labor, 
le  had  acquired  quite  a  competency,  and  built  himself  a  good  house  in  the  suburbs 
»f  Sheffield.  When  the  great  commercial  revulsions  took  place  in  1837  and  1838, 
le  lost,  as  he  says,  full  one-third  of  his  savings ;  but,  in  his  own  words, "  I  got  out 
•f  the  fracas  with  about  £6000,  which  I  will  try  to  keep." 

His  first  publication  was  "The  Ycmal  Walk,"  in  his  seventeenth  year.  This 
ras  followed  by  "Night,"  which  was  severely  criticised  by  the  "  Monthly  Be- 
iew'*  and  the  "  Monthly  Magazine."  But  this  hod  no  effect  to  damp  his  spirits ; 
tn  the  contxnry,  it  nerved  his  pen  for  higher  flights,  and  soon  another  volume 
ippearcd,  with  a  preface  of  defiance  io  the  critics.  It  had  no  success,  though 
Southcy  prophetically  consoled  the  poet  by  writing:  "There  is  power  in  the 
east  of  these  tales,  but  the  higher  you  pitch  your  tune  the  bettor  you  succeed. 
Thirty  years  ago  they  would  have  made  your  reputation  ;  thirty  years  hence  the 
vorld  will  wonder  they  did  not  do  so." 

But  it  was  the  commercial  distresses  of  1837  and  1838  that  called  out  the  strong 
lative  talent  of  our  poet  The  cry  for  "  cheap  bread"  rung  Arom  one  end  to  the 
>ther  of  the  land.  Elliott  took  his  decided  stand  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
ind  poured  forth  his  "  Corn-Law  Bhymes,"  that  did  more  than  any  other  one 
hing  to  stir  the  heart  and  rouse  the  energies  of  the  people  against  monopoly,  and 
le  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  few  years,  to  see  the  great  object  of  the  "  Corn-Law 
League"  fully  attained,  and  free  trade  in  broad-stuffs  completely  established.  In 
L841,  he  retired  from  business  and  from  active  interference  in  politics,  to  spend 
lis  last  years  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Bamsley,  where  he  built  a  house  upon  a 
imaU  estate  of  his  own.  After  this  he  wrote  and  published  very  little.  He  had 
>een  troubled  for  many  years  with  a  disease  of  an  asthmatic  character,  which  so 
ncreascd  upon  him  as  to  bo  considered  dangerous,  and  he  finally  died  on  the  1st 
»f  December,  1819. 
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POOR  ANi 

Whose  Bilent  froutli 

Feet  foremost  borne 

My  heart  grows  sick  n 

May  Qod  the  thoogl 

"/""not  for  my* 

'  tbmk  I  cooIJ  not  I 

Mydog.ndoit.when 

Hunouttoweico„,, 

TW  lieten  for  my  hom 
-^"J'  "mother'd  sob  the 
Wten  down  my  heart  „i 
B«MMemyhomelBi 
_   May  God  the  thn.._k. 
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Bat  I,  when  I  come  home — 0  God ! 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgire  T 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  oat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

Why  come  they  not  ?     They  do  not  come 

My  breaking  heart  to  meet ! 
A  heavier  darkness  on  me  falls-^ 

I  cannot  lift  my  feet. 
Oh,  yes,  they  come ! — they  never  fail 

To  listen  for  my  sighs ; 
My  poor  heart  brightens  when  it  meets 

The  sunshine  of  their  eyes. 
Again  they  come  to  meet  me — God ! 

Wilt  thou  the  thought  forgive  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 

This  heart  is  like  a  churchyard  stone ; 

My  home  is  comfort's  grave ; 
My  playful  cat  and  honest  dog 

Are  all  the  friends  I  have ; 
And  yet  my  house  is  fiU'd  with  friends — 

But  foes  they  seem,  and  are. 
What  makes  them  hostile?    Iqnoilance  ; 

Then  let  me  not  despair. 
But  oh !  I  sigh  when  home  I  come — 

May  God  the  thought  forgive  I 
If  'twere  not  for  my  dog  and  cat, 

I  think  I  could  not  live. 


I  the  following  piecC;  we  see  the  hostility  of  ignoranco  overcome.  The  cat 
dog  are  replaced  by  baman  beings,  and  the  home  of  taste  is  the  home  of 
nness : — 

THE   nO>rE  OF  TASTE. 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there, 
Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  his  elbow-chair ! 
Or  on  his  sofa  reading  Locke, 

Beside  his  open  door ! 
Why  start  T — why  envy  worth  like  his 

The  carpet  on  his  floor  7 

Tou  seek  the  home  of  sluttery — 
**  Is  John  at  home  ?"  you  say. 
**  No,  sir ;  he's  at  the  *  Sportsman's  Arms ;' 
The  dog-fight's  o'er  the  way." 
Oh,  lift  the  workman's  heart  and  mind 

Above  low  sensual  sin  I 
Give  him  a  home !  the  home  of  taste  I 
Outbid  the  house  of  gin  ! 
43 


Get  up,  my  di 

To/  hthcr  rose 

To  toil  for  me 

The  fine  folks  us, 

And  prniso  it  t 

For  John  hu  taai 

Although  ire  cs 

Then  let  „,  ,h„fc^ 

Ami  wash  and  t 

And  h„j,g  ,1,,  ^^^ 

Beaide  the  cupb, 

And  poligj,  ,h„„  ,j 


riiu, 


id  Ibe  s( 


'  "  "snu  the  8of 

Tfio  autumn  nind. 

■^od  John  loTea  fc 

And  bring  the  new 

\ftl^  '■"■'"E  tlie  pi, 

■Aad  I'll  take  Leod 

And  fetch  (he  „uei 

Join  Jo»e3  to  reo,i,  „ 

How  like  a  king  ^, 

And  fill  tl.eomsic.gi„ 
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AH  this  preparation  is  made  for  the  father  of  the  family,  the  poor  mechanic, 
has  got  to  the  end  of  his  week  of  toil,  and  is  eoming — hoiM  I  not  to  look: 
a  king>  bat  to  be  a  king  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  Bo  we  say  the  poor  me- 
lic  ?  Why,  there  is  no  ^ing  in  Europe  so  rich  I  He  has  earned  his  otium  eum 
itate,  (which  they  have  not ;)  it  is  his  right,  not  inherited  from  dead  men, 
the  achieyement  of  his  own  power  and  will;  and  for  the  bows  and  grimaces 
lip-service  of  hollow  courtiers,  he  is  sorroanded  by  loying  looks,  and  sympa- 
Ing  hearts,  and  willing  hands." 

RUB  OR  RUST. 

Idler,  why  lie  down  to  die  ? 

Better  rab  than  rust. 
Hark !  the  lark  sings  in  the  sky — 

**Die  when  die  thou  must  I 
Day  is  waking,  leaves  are  shaking, 

Better  rub  than  rust." 

In  the  grave  there's  sleep  enough — 

«* Better  rub  than  rust: 
Death,  perhaps,  is  hunger-proof, 

Die  when  die  thou  must ; 
Men  are  mowing,  breezes  blowing, 

Better  rub  than  rusf 

He  who  will  not  work  shall  want; 

Naught  for  naught  is  just — 
Won't  do,  must  do,  when  he  eanU  ; 

**  Better  rub  than  rust. 
Bees  are  flying,  sloth  is  dying, 

Better  rub  than  rust." 


THE  PRESS. 

God  said—"  Let  there  be  light  I" 
Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 
And  fled  away ; 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 

And  cried—"  'Tis  day !  His  day !" 
"  tiail,  holy  light !"  exolaimM 
The  thunderous  cloud  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo  I  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd, 
Lean'd  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast ; 

And,  blushing,  murmur'd — "Light!" 
Then  was  the  skylark  born ; 
Then  rose  the  embattled  com ; 
Then  floods  of  praise 
Flow'd  o'er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon ; 
And  then,  in  stillest  night,  the  moon 

Pour'd  forth  her  pensivs  lays. 
Lo,  heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad  I 
Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad 
In  glory,  bloom ! 


The  Press!"  al 

Tho  Press,  the  V 

i-ik       „    ■*"  '>n<ls  to 

B«bold«  bring  thV, 
TiaPreasI  t 


FOREST  W( 

HI.     "^*'=»  lie  1  slit . 
'''■C!'."P'"»"l«r: 
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With  evil  deeds  of  evil  men 

The  affrighted  land  is  ringing ; 
Bat  still,  0  Lord !  the  pious  heart 

And  soul-toned  yoice  are  singing  I 

Hush  !  hush !  the  preacher  preacheth : 

*•  Woe  to  the  oppressor,  woe !"  ' 

But  sudden  gloom  o'ercasts  the  sun 

And  sadden'd  flowers  below ; 
So  frowns  the  Lord! — but,  tyrants,  ye 

Deride  his  indignation, 
And  sec  not  in  the  gathered  brow 

Your  days  of  tribulation ! 

Speak  low,  thou  heaven-paid  teacher  I 

The  tempest  bursts  above : 
God  whispers  in  the  thunder  :  hear 

The  terrors  of  his  love ! 
On  useful  hands  and  honest  hearts. 

The  base  their  wrath  are  wreaking ; 
But,  thank'd  be  God !  they  can't  prevent 

The  storm  of  heaven  from  speaking. 

A  poet's  prayer. 

Almighty  Father !  let  thy  lowly  child. 

Strong  in  his  love  of  truth,  be  wisely  bold— 
A  patriot  bard,  by  sycophants  reviled. 

Let  him  live  usefully,  and  not  die  old ! 
Let  poor  men's  children,  pleased  to  read  his  lays, 

Love,  for  his  sake,  the  scenes  where  he  hath  been 
And  when  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  of  days, 

Let  him  be  buried  where  the  grass  is  green, 
Where  daisies,  blooming  earliest,  linger  late 

To  hear  the  bee  his  busy  note  prolong ; 
There  let  him  slumber,  and  in  peace  await 

The  dawning  morn,  far  from  the  sensual  throng. 
Who  scorn  the  windflower's  blush,  the  redbreast's  lonely  song. 

Elliott's  publications  are^l,  "Corn-Law  Rhymes;"  2,  "Love,  a  Poem;" 
3,  "The  Village  Patriarch,"  a  poem;  4,  "Poetical  Works;"  6,  "More  Verse  and 
Prose  by  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  in  two  volumes.  The  last^  though  prepared 
by  the  poet  himself,  is  a  posthumous  publication.^ 


FRANCIS  JEFFREY,   1778—1850. 

Fbajtcis  (Lord)  Jepfret,  the  great  ooryphasus  of  English  oritios,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  George  Jeffrey,  who,  being  bred  to  the  law,  had  attained  to  the  position  of 


I  Read  an  article  on  Elliott  in  "  Chambers'  Fapen  for  tbo  People,"  voL  L ;  alio,  an  Interact 
ing  AatobkMcraphioal  Memoir,  in  the  *"  London  Atbenaeom"  tat  Juivmry,  I860,  dated  Sheffield, 
June  21, 18&. 


.» 


— Mil  '-xfr;!   ii'M-l'-iMW  il    -••lio'il  111"  iir:i'"Ty  ; 
t'.iiiii't  t'- 1  ^^i^ll  tl;c  I  iiiv<'i«-iiy  nf  IvIiiil'U, 
ait<l  rDutoiuK'il  with  \V:ilt«'r  Scott,  llmry 
HorntT,  Johu  ArchilwiM  Murray,  :iinl  othi'. 
in  tho  litoniry  or  |)<iliti<;;il  world ;  iiml  thn>u, 
lion  with  tlii:i  .soi-icty,  which,  whilo  it  hml  < 
(lone  so  much  to  prepare  him  for  the  hi;;hi> 
1704,  he  wo.**  cuHi'il  to  tho  hnr.  uii'l  nppliiMl 
profi.'f'.'^ion.     But  pucocfs  in  tho  hiw  i^  i^vhh) 
toil  and  per^evernnco:  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  w re 
he  had  not  made  £100  in  any  one  year  by  1 
ried  to  Mi.-«a  Catherine  WiUon,  daughter  o 
of  Eccle.'«iastical  History  in  Hi.  Mary's  Collo; 
It  was  obviouA  that  the  intellectual  activit 

• 

by  ambilitm  and  oon-sciourt  power,  could  not  1 
profosifional  channels  to  which  it  wa.-f  then  co 
8  valuable  addition,  in  17*.>7,  by  the  arrival  in  V 
who,  in  the  preface  to  hi.i  E.-^^ay;*,  ha**  jriven  su 
and  of  the  e»tabli.-(hment  of  tho  "  Kdiuburgl 
portant  in  our  author's  life,  and  which  in  itsi  i 
literary  world,  I  will  give  hi:?  own  account,  9<\ 
to  Mr.  llobert  Chambers,  in  November.  1S|0  : 
"  I  cannot  say,  exactly,  where  tho  jiroj-.-ct  ( 
talked  of  amon^  the  proprii-tors.  liut  (ho  fi 
atnl  whieh  led  to  uur  applicnti«in  to  a  jiubli-he 
I  then  lived,  iu  Buccleuch  Place.  They  wore 
ner,  Dr.  Thomas  Br«»wn,   Lord  Min-r"«-    -■  ' 
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soon  found  necoMUT'  to  have  a  responsible  editor,  And  the  office  was  pressed 
npon  me."^ 

The  first  nnmber  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  Korom- 
ber,  1802.  The  nnmber  of  copies  printed  was  seven  hundred  and  fiftj.  The 
demand,  however,  exceeded  this  limited  snpplj:  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mora 
were  thrown  ofi*,  and  successive  editions,  still  more  numerous,  were  called  for.  In 
1808,  the  qnartcrlj  circulation  had  risen  to  about  nine  thousand :  it  is  thought  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  about  1813,  when  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  copies 
were  printed. 

Never  again,  perhaps,  will  one  generation  of  critics  have  such  a  splendid  har- 
vest to  reap— such  a  magnificent  vintage  to  gather  in.  Could  the  editor  have 
survejed  the  thirty  years'  produce  that  lay  before  him,  awaiting  his  critical  dis- 
tribution, he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  its  prodigality  and  richness.  Then 
was  the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  of  Campbell,  Moore,  South  oy,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth— types  of  different  schools ;  there  was  the  gorgeous  chivalry  of  Scott,  with 
his  long  file  of  novels  and  romances,  like  an  endless  procession  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  coui^tries ;  there  was  the  oriental  splendot 

*  That  most  liberal  and  enterpriMinii;  publisher,  Archibald  Constable— tho  Mircenaa  of  Sco»> 
tlsh  anthon — remunerated  the  editor  ou  a  scale  of  princely  liberality.  From  1H0.3  to  1809,  •% 
sum  of  two  himdretl  f^uineas  was  piTen  lt>r  eiHtinj?  each  number;  and  from  1H13  to  18*26, 
aeren  hundred  pounds  a  number.  The  fraternity  of  critics  were,  Sydney  Smith,  then  thirty- 
four  years  old;  Jeffrey,  twenty-nine;  Dr.Thoniaa  Brown,  twenty-four;  llorner,  twenty-four; 
Brougham,  twenty-three;  Allen,  thirty-two;  I>r.  John  Thommn,  thirty-eight;  and  Thomas 
Thommn,  thirty-two.  The  following  fine  remarks  on  the  influence  of  this  journal  are  firom 
Stanton's  "  Rcfomui  and  Reformere  of  Great  Kritaln  and  Ireland :" — 

**  In  eatimating  the  literary  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the  cauRe  of  JProgrePS  and 
Reform  in  Circat  Britain,  during  the  present  century,  a  high  place  should  be  aiudgnod  to  the 
'EwifBnujH  Rbvikw.' 

**  Tfaid  celebrated  periodical  appeared  at  an  era  when  independence  of  thought  and  manli- 
ness of  utterance  ha<I  almoflt  cca.«ed  fW>m  the  pultlio  jouninl.4  and  councili  of  the  kinplom. 
The  terrors  of  the  French  ReTolutlon  had  arrcKtcil  the  march  of  liberal  opinions.  The  declar 
niation  of  Burke  and  the  ambition  of  Na])oleon  liu<l  fri^htcnc<l  the  ixlu  from  its  propriety. 
Tooke  had  barely  escaped  the  gallowK  tlirouprh  the  courageous  eloquence  of  Er«klue.  Fox 
had  withdrawn  irom  the  oontedt  in  despair,  and  cherit>hod  iu  secret  the  fires  of  freedom,  to 
burst  forth  in  happier  timcji. 

**  Previous  to  18<>2,  the  literary  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  were  mere  repopitories  of  mte- 
oellaniea  relating  to  art,  poetry,  lettorH,  and  gO(».si|) — partly  original  and  partly  selected — 
huddled  together  without  system,  and  making  up  a  me«llcv  an  Tarie<l  and  respectable  a^  a 
firfit-olass  weekly  newspaper  of  the  preffont  day.  The  criticLons  of  books  were  jejune  in  the 
extreme,  con>^isting  cliicfly  of  a  few  pmart  wittl<ri.«»ms  anci  meagre  counectiDg  remarks,  string- 
ing ti^cther  ample  quotations  from  the  work  under  review.  They  rarely  ventured  into  deep 
water  on  philomphlcal  subjects,  and  an  seldom  pushc<l  out  u]M)n  the  tempestuous  sea  of  po- 
litkAl  discusidon.  Perhapif  one  or  two  journals  might  plead  a  feeble  exception  to  the  gend'al 
mil*:  but  the  mass  was  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofltable. 

**  The  '  Edinburgh  RcTiew'  apikcarod.  It  bounded  into  the  arena  without  the  countenance 
of  birth  or  station,  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  nniverniticH  or  literary  clulis.  Its  avowed 
mivion  was  to  erect  a  higher  standard  of  merit  and  secure  a  bolder  style  and  a  purer  taste 
in  literature,  and  to  apply  philowpbical  principles  and  the  maxims  of  truth  and  humanity 
to  politics,  aiming  to  1)e  the  manual  of  the  scholar,  the  monitor  of  the  statonman.  As  in  its 
advent  it  had  asked  penuiw^ion  of  no  one  to  /x,  so,  as  to  its  future  course,  it  asked  no  advice 
as  to  what  it  should  do.  Soliriting  no  quarter,  pmrnising  no  favors,  its  independent  1)earing 
and  defiant  tone  broke  the  spell  which  held  the  mind  of  a  nation  in  fetters.  Its  first  number 
revived  the  discusjiion  of  great  political  principles.  The  splendid  diction  and  searcliing  phi* 
loMiphy  of  an  es.«ay  on  the  causes  and  couFequences  of  the  French  Revolution  at  once  arrested 
the  public  eye,  and  stamped  the  character  of  the  journaL  Pedants  in  the  pulpit,  and  scrib- 
blers of  ItorarMatilda  vcrsex  in  printed  albums  saw,  from  other  articles  in  tlie  manifesto,  that 
exterminating  war  was  declared  on  their  inanities  and  sentimentalities.  The  new  journal 
was  perused  with  avidity,  and  produced  a  Feiisation  in  all  classes  of  readers,  exciting  adminu 
tiim  and  envy,  love  and  hatreil.  deflance  and  fear.  It  rapidly  attained  a  large  circulation, 
steadily  rose  to  the  highest  putfition  ever  attained  by  any  similar  publication,  reigned  supreme 
in  an  empire  of  its  own  creation  for  a  third  of  a  century,  aooomplishing  vast  good  mingleC 
with  no  hocnnsklerable  evil.'* 


tii::U'-'  i'i'  «'..iirt-  hiM  li;ir'-:   lli"  uli-N'  w 
Kur'>iM'  rtiiTfl  t'l  rli«ir  ininn-t  -li-jitlis.     \ 
lios  uf  the  time — in  the  ri.*o  ami  fall  «», 
nud  (l.vna,'«tio.'« — in  the  jHTturhatiuUM  even 
bing  to  bo  free !     Whut  tiisruvorios  in  sv'u 
and  all  that  faeilitutes  and  sweet«>n.i  social 
resling  fiehla  had  the  "  Kdinbur^^h  Kovii 
^idancc  of  itd  editor,  with  elato  and  cuni 
who  eaught  its  cnthu.'iiaMn  and  echoed  it<<  ! 
Wo  have  traced  yoinu  of  tlio  circuui.-tann 
to  the  plan  of  the  "  Kcview.''     Its  f^rand  < 
Boureo  of  it.i  fiiu*ce!?s,  was  the  ability  and  { 
perfect  indrpeudonee  and  boldness  of  the  w 
projectors  were  men  qualified  In  deal  with  qin 
economy,   (the   ohusen   field  of   llurner:)    ; 
]#rou|;ham ;)  in  law,  poetry,  and  tho  belleit 
nareajim  at  will,  nith  the  hif^luT  attributes 
rea.'(i>ninr;  and  analysis,  stron;^  j-ense.  and  i 
from  all  cxt..Tnid  rer'tniint ;  thi-y  wrre  yjiunj:^. 
to  achieve.     To  give  eon?«i«;ten«'y  and  s-taliilil 
with  unrea«inff  attention  and  jml^rrnont.     Xo 
have  (tupplied  his  place.*     U\a  own  cnntribut 


•  ''TlftyonJ  nil  iliHil»K  .'ofTn'V  wa«  th"  "mil  nmt  dir 
iiiliii'j<"if(il  I'lili-rprM'.  AVIii'ii  ii  "liirli-tL  hi'  wji".  »  n 
hi*  fVfr-fl<'livi<!  mhiii.  nml  with  tho  iii!itiiri-<l  ]-*wi' 
tiiiuai-iii;;  iNiwcrfiilly.  hut  of  reaiHok;  lh*t  li*>«in.4  uf 
V'.'kLi.  To  iln-i'iilH*  S«iitti.-li  ])i>lif  if.><  i»r  SiiUj-li  -in- 
pail  ojily  write  fnitii  h"ar>»jty.  will  imt  ntiniiti*  '*" 
oms't  iiirtun'  •»f  thi-  •'•'•■'    ■ 
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pofmlar  and  effootiye  in  the  work.  lie  selected  the  departments  of  poetarj, 
l»t<^^phj,  and  moral  philosophy,  with  occasional  excursions  into  the  neighboring 
domains  <^  history  and  politics.  The  first  nnmber  of  the  "  Review"  displayed 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  style  and  manner.  It  could  not  show  the  whole 
extent  and  richness  of  the  yein,  but  we  saw  its  peculiar  quality,  and  could  form 
an  eetimate  of  its  probable  ralue.  The  opening  paper  is  a  critique  on  ^e  now* 
fo^otten  work  of  M.  Mounier  on  the  "  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution/'  and  it 
is  distingnished  by  great  ability  in  tracing  and  comparing  political  eventSy  and 
trying  them  by  the  tests  of  history  and  philosophy.  Some  of  the  reviewers'  dis- 
tinctions and  illustrations  are  very  happy,  and  a  high  moral  tone  is  preserved 
thronghont  the  whole.  This  first  effort  is  a  key-note  to  much  of  Jeffrey's  reason- 
ingy  and  to  his  clear  and  pointed  expression.  Subsequently  his  style  became  more 
loose  and  oratorical,  from  his  increased  practice  at  the  bar,  and  the  haste  with 
which  he  wrote  many  of  his  reviews ;  but  it  gained  also  in  power  and  copiousness. 
To  the  state  of  society  and  literature  in  France  at  this  period,  he  paid  much  atten- 
tion; and  his  admirable  articles  on  Marmontel,  on  Grimm,  on  Madame  du  Duffand, 
Ac,  are  invaluable  for  the  moral  lessons  they  inculcate,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  importance  of  our  social  and  domestic  duties  is  portrayed  and  recom- 
mended. The  reviewer  penetrated  through  the  gayety  and  glitter  of  the  9alon9 
of  Paris,  and  showed  how  little  of  real  worth  or  of  real  happiness  was  contained 
amidst  all  their  splendor.  He  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  superiority  of  those 
humble  virtues  which  are  of  daUy  use  and  benefit,  which  brighten  the  domestie 
hearth,  and  shed  contentment  and  joy  on  all  the  private  and  ordinary  relations 
of  life.  And  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  critic  was  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  his  precepts.  He  was  the  most  affectionate  relation — ''not  in  the  least  am- 
bitious of  new  or  distinguished  acquaintances,  nor  by  any  means  fond  of  large 
parties  or  the  show  and  bustle  of  life ;  there  was  no  one  to  whom  all  the  charities 
of  home  and  kindred  were  more  endeared."  *■ 

In  his  disquisitions  on  the  old  masters  of  our  literature,  Jeffrey  did  good  ser- 
vice. His  reviews  of  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  of  later  periods  are 
genwally  excellent.  He  revelled  among  the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  Massinger, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  dwelt  with  cordial  delight  on  the  ornate  graces 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  on  the  milder  charms  of  Addison, 
the  sweep  of  Dryden's  versification,  and  the  pointed  brilliancy  of  Pope.  The 
modem  revival  of  a  taste  for  those  great  authors  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Review."  And  for  the  critic's  severity  in  assailing  those  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Parnassus  who  departed  from  such  models,  he  had  this  excuse- 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  punish  all  sins  of  irregularity  and  conceit 
that  he  might  keep  the  public  taste  from  corruption,  and  reform  the  offender. 
He  had  another  apology  common  to  periodical  writers,  and  which,  in  his  genial 

devoted  to  the  vindication  of  populnr  rights — the  shout  of  merriment,  or  the  cutting  meer 
with  which  it  unUbrmlj  saluted  the  hewigf^  and  pompous  Ibrm  of  venerahle  abuse— its 
irreverent  mockery  of  solemn  and  time-honorod  prejudiced,  and  its  free,  truthful  handling 
of  the  grsat  principles  of  Justice  and  liberty,  have  rendered  this  remarkable  Journal  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  reared  ibr  the  interment  or  defunct  and  antiquated  error.  It  nHl  stand  as 
long  as  our  langnace  is  understood — a  noble  monument  to  tell  posterity  of  Uie  narrow,  per* 
verted  bigotry  which  oppressed  their  forefathers,  and  of  those  daring  spirits  by  whom  the 
dudns  ware  broken,  and  the  captive  mind  set  tn»."—NorUt  BritUh  RevieWf  xiiL  276|  277. 
*  Memoir  and  Oofrespondence  of  Mrs.Qrant,  of  laggan. 
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frftiikn.*:"S  ttxA  aokiKiwl»^'l^«^il  nipremnry,  ho  could  itfTord  to  produce.  Wh*B  w- 
cnntin;r  poiiio  of  hi^  >trictiirc?  on  the  character  of  Bnrur,  ho  said — ''A  certain  tnne 
of  cx!i;;c^'.'nition  is  iiuidcnt,  we  fear,  to  tho  sort  of  writing  in  which  wo  are  «- 
pn^oih  llf.'ckoning  a  little  too  iimrh,  perhaps,  on  tlie  dnllness  of  our  readen,  we 
are  often  unconsciously  l*»il  to  overstato  our  pentiment«  in  order  to  make  them 
un«1<rstoo<l;  ami  when  a  little  controversial  warmth  i<  added  to  a  little  lore  of 
elTrct,  an  exopsfl  of  coloring  is  apt  to  steal  over  the  canvas,  which  nltimatelT 
offend?  no  eye  50  much  as  our  own."  He  seems  aUo  to  have  aimed  at  blendioj; 
a  converjijitinnal  freedom  and  earele^Miess  with  his  criticisms,  as  if  ambitious,  like 
Congrcve,  to  be  more  of  the  gentleman  than  tho  autlior.  This  contributed  to  tie 
tone  of  Huperiority  whi'-h  tho  "  Review"  assumed  from  its  commencement,  an-l 
which  the  i>ufrcriu;i:  authors  felt  to  bo  peculiarly  galling.  It  unqaestionablj  mfie 
tho  articles  more  ]»iiiu.int;  and  when  the  reviewer  rose  above  the  conventional 
level,  the  eontrn.^t  afforded  by  his  finer  pn^isages  was  tho  more  conspicuous  and 
effo«'tive.  If  he  had  been  moro  profound  in  imagination  or  feeling,  he  must  hare 
l".«t  ^omo  of  that  airy  elo;r."iiice,  and  fancy,  and  spontaneous  grace,  which  contri- 
buted ^o  much  to  his  fuccc«.«.  Another  distinctive  quality  waa  the  great  twte 
with  which  Ji-flrcy  mailc  selections  from  the  works  he  renewed.  Whatever  was 
new  or  j-trikiiig.  solemn,  picturesque,  or  figurative  in  language  or  matter,  was  rare 
to  be  extr;utcil.  The  finest  scenes  in  a  now  novel,  tho  best  passages  of  a  poem, 
a  bi.ok  of  travely,  or  a  work  of  biography,  were  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
"IMinbiirah  Rovicw."  anil  the  criticism  with  which  the  whole  was  linked  tope- 
th«-r.  or  tlio  manner  in  wliii-h  the  plot  wns  dcrfcribed  by  the  acnto  and  lively  critic, 
rivalh^l,  if  it  did  not  excel,  tho  work  of  tho  author.  The  tcttiny  was  as  preciou 
as  the  jewel:*. 

During  nil  the  time  that  Mr.  JefTroy  was  editing  tho"Ileview" — exerting  an 
influence  in  the  rcjxiblie  of  letters  nioro  commanding  and  more  widespread  in 
both  hcini<phcri.s  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived — ho  was  steadily  ad vaneinj^ 
in  his  prr.ctice  at  the  bar,  and  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  second  only  to  his 
ri'pufation  as  a  critic.  In  1S20,  ho  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
(ila-i^^ow.  and  in  IS'JO  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  tho  Faculty  of  Advocates,  on  honor 
uunnimou.-ih'  conferred  upon  him  by  his  brethren  of  tho  bar,  and  which  was 
justly  re;rard<.'d  not  only  ns  a  token  of  personal  confidence  and  respect,  but  as  an 
unequivocal  recognition  of  his  having  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession  as  an 
ndv<»cato.  On  his  election  to  this  office,  he  resigned  tho  editorship  of  the  "Edin- 
bur;rh  Review"  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier. 

The  year  IS.'JO  brought  Mr.  Jeffrey  prominently  into  ptiblio  life,  bj' his  being 
apiiointod  Lrird  Advocate — the  prime  minister  for  Scotland — in  tho  administra- 
tion of  Karl  Grey,  lie  accepted  tho  oflfico  with  sincere  reluctance,  for  he  bad  to 
K*ave  the  retirement  of  private  life,  in  which  ho  had  his  chief  solace  and  delight 
)Ic  T^as  el.'cted  to  Parliament,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
February,  ISOl,  and  remained  a  member  for  moro  than  three  yean.  Here  be 
barely  sustained  his  former  reputation,  but  did  not  add  to  it;  and  though  he  de- 
livered a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  made  no  attempt  to  ihlne 
us  a  debater. 

On  his  retirement  from  political  life,  ho  was  welcomed  again  to  the  Supreme 
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Coort  of  his  coantry  bj  aL  the  legal  profession  and  bj  the  pnbUe;  for  all  had 
eoofidence  in  his  learning,  his  discernment^  and  his  industry,  as  well  as  his  inflexi- 
ble moral  principles.^  His  judicial  labors  were  relieved  bj  his  nnabated  lore  of 
literature.  He  contributed  a  few  articles  to  his  early  lore,  the  *'  Edinburgh,"  in- 
dnding  eritlques  on  the  lires  of  Mackintosh  and  Wilbcrforce ;  and  at  length  he 
consented  to  a  publication  of  a  selection  from  the  whole  of  his  contributions, 
similar  collections  having  been  made  and  published  with  great  success  from  the 
writings  of  Macaulay  and  Sydney  Smith.  The  work  appeared  in  1844,  in  four 
Tolnmea,  being  only  about  a  third  of  what  he  had  actually  written  for  the  **  Re- 
view." 

**  The  great  critic  thus  realized  all  he  aspired  to,  and  much  more.  He  made 
good  his  claim  to  '  titles  manifold.'  His  four  voliuies,  though  not  containing  all 
his  most  original  or  striking  essays,  are  a  repertory  of  sound  and  valuable  max- 
ims, fine  conceptions,  and  correct  definitions.  The  actual  writings,  however, 
afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  benefits  which  Jeffrey  conferred  upon  his  country. 
Who  can  calculate  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  thought  and  opinion,  to  the 
whole  current  of  our  literature,  to  correct  principles  of  taste  and  reasoning,  to  en- 
larged views  of  government,  of  public  duty,  and  private  morality !  Much  that  is 
valuable  and  instrumental  in  periodical  writing  perishes  in  their  use.  The  argu- 
ments necessary  to  help  on  any  great  cause  become  to  a  certain  extent  superflu- 
ous and  antiquated  when  that  cause  is  won,  as  elementary  dissertations  on  law  or 
morals  cease  to  interest  in  an  advanced  state  of  society.  During  his  twenty-six 
years  of  active  duty  as  editor  and  reviewer,  Jeffrey  had  stored  the  public  mind 
with  principles  and  opinions  which  we  have  seen  reduced  to  practice,  ^d  which 
no  party  would  now  dispute,  but  which  wore  violently  assailed  when  presented  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Keview.'  To  appreciate  him  aright,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  when  literary  criticism  was  low  and  servile, 
and  political  independence  a  rare  and  dangerous  quality — when  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  discouragements  on  every  hand,  and  to  inspire  or  cherish  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  which  we  now  reap  the  advantages.  Some  of  the  reviews  in  his  col< 
lected  works,  devoted  entirely  to  political  questions — to  Ireland,  the  nature  of  our 
relations  with  America,  the  state  of  parties  in  England,  and  the  subjects  of  par- 
Uamentary  reform  and  criminal  jurisprudence — are  solid  and  valuable  constitu- 
tional treatises.  He  not  merely  Itghtena  on  the  subject — he  reasons  closely  on  it> 
and  is  logical  as  well  as  brillianL"^ 

During  the  latter  years  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  life,  thoug\  his  health  had  been 

' ''  Hlfl  great  courtefnr  to  the  bar,  and  his  ringtilar  patience,  might  ho  taken  an  modein  of  jodi- 
da]  demeanor.  But  who  ^hall  tell  the  almost  mafi^c  rhann  that  he  imparted  to  the  dull  rontino 
of  a  Court  of  Jnftice?  That  he  touched  nothin);  which  he  did  not  adorn  wafi  the  leant  of  his 
praiM.  How  many  aat  daily  there,  liAtenin^  to  tlie  wonderful  words  of  that  now  remark- 
able mge,  replete  with  wiMlom,  eloquence,  and  legal  lore— K^tching  those  bright  jewels  which 
he  scattered  as  profusely  over  the  musty  pages  of  a  trumpery  Record^  as  if  he  were  engaged 
on  some  immortal  work  I  lict  our  young  barristers  who  crowded  that  court  room  toll  how 
the  dull  shafts  of  legal  argument  came  beck  fh)m  his  quiver  tipped  with  silver— how  strangely 
and  wonderfully  the  bright  flashes  of  his  mind  lighted  up  the  darkest  and  dingiest  recesses 
of  the  most  technical  walks  of  jurisprudence — ^how  known  truths  were  decked,  and  dim 
niisty  paths  of  logic  were  illumined  by  his  genius— and  how  he  seemed  to  have  summoned 
the  aid  of  all  the  Muses  to  assist  at  the  rolcmnities  of  Themis.  "We  may  see  great  lawyers 
and  great  judges  in  our  day,  but  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  rgain.*'— iVbrfA  Briti^ 
Jfovicio,  xHL  283. 

•  "*  Chambers'  Papers,^  Tolume  second. 


jiry  1I(J,  v.lii'.i'  hi-  nii'-li  -al  alffii-l.iiil  v. ;i« 
oxtiin'f.  **J1«"  w:i'  iii-'iirii. 'I  <loti'ly  a 
bad  livoil  and  diod  uminip;  his  dwii  )>• 
grief,  rejoicL'd,  and  will  long  roj^ico — in 


THE  PERISIIAULK   NATL 

Next  to  the  iniprossioii  of  the  \ 
of  our  Kiigliyli  p<K'try,  tho  njfloctin 
foivibly  to  lis,  in  acrnmjKinyin^r  Mi 
voy,  is  tho  iK'iisliaMo  iinturo  nf  p 
viou  tliat  has  ov(*rtak(Mi  so  many  » 
tality.     Of  near  two  liiunlred  ami 


*  "IIo  l"  p^no;  Rnd  i^hnt  wo  Iihvo  writti'ii  \» 
But  our  tank  Ij"  ii"t  vi't  iltiin- — nur  wiit»»ti  wn-at 
We  mil  but  touch  whnt  rcnuiiin*  willi  a  liirhl.  ain 
thnt  I'ViT  i*iinii'  williiu  the  f:iM-in:iti<in  of  lii-i  soci* 
IiLh  fri«'iiiMilp.  can  i»vcu  yi-l  spi'iik,  or  write,  or  t 
great  nx  a  crllii'.  its  n  lawyer,  uiwl  n;*  a  ju<i,ri>,  ho  n 
TcrjiBti«»n,  inul  tli«  witiiliTful  at  t  hum  inn*  nf  hi.-  ilr 
])li<  (lav;  Ami  no  fi<-<i>tn].1i'>hini-nt  ix  ni'>n>  enviubl 
of  (((''"I  tliiin;'* — not  a  ni'iii<i|Kili/.iT  of  .xduuiI — not 
gi'uial.  fn-o.  nnil  I'Vi-r  fn-'h.  wrlh-'l  fnrih  hi«<  thm 
of  wit,  and  quaint ni>i<<i,  au<i  the  ni<»;<t  playful  fan« 
iKkjihy.  such  ns  \vtl  vvi>ry  man  wh'^  hi-arl  hlni  1h- 
not  what  thn  Mviie  or  what  the  tln'nif*.  llf  was  t 
truosun-t  nf  liU  niiuil  to  all  who  H>ii;;ht  him.  nik 
auil  ivinono<l  NX  thi'  >>lijiiii>w!4  li>n;rthi'iii>-i  on  lii.« 
that  alwayft  hlol  Fir  human  niitliTiiiz.  and  U>nt  h 
ties  i^i'd  liaraN(mi>nl>  uf  this  IufHil'lrrint;  uurM— 
tlnn*H.  fvcr  pniMi])t  to  pthiM-  thi>  tlouh'inir  and  mi 
and  uunicnxun-il  kiiblntr'"'.  Mtuit  condor  thnt  uU  i 
thould  ha\c  runinini.ll  siiii>— '  •    '  ' 
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cited  in  these  volumes/  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  oele- 
brated  in  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any 
tiiiiig  that  can  be  called  popularity — ^whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — ^in  the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellenh— 
or  in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more  may  be  tolera- 
bly fiuniliar  to  men  of  taste  or  literature — ^the  rest  slumber  on  the 
shelves  of  collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquaries 
and  scholars. 

Now,  the  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He  does  not 
address  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  Teamed,  or  those 
who  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to 
delight  and  to  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can  receive 
pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is  strange,  and  somewhat  humili- 
ating, to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  who  had  once  fought 
their  way  successfully  to  distinction,  and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of 
contemporary  envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neslect.  We  have  great 
deference  for  public  opinion ;  and  readily  admit  that  nothing  but 
what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular.  But  while  we  would 
foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly  revive  much  that 
it  leaves  to  die.  The  very  multiplication  of  works  of  amusement 
necessarily  withdraws  many  from  notice  that  deserve  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance,  for  we  should  soon  find  it  labor,  and  not  amusement^ 
if  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to  take  all  upon 
trial.  « 

As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and  instruction  accumulate  around 
us,  more  and  more  must  thus  be  daily  rejected  and  left  to  waste : 
for  while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short  as  ever ;  and 
the  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our  time  itself  is  flyine  swiftly 
away.  This  superfluity  and  abundance  of  our  treasures,  thereforei 
necessarily  renders  much  of  them  worthless ;  and  the  veriest  acci- 
dents may,  in  such  a  case,  determine  what  part  shall  be  preservedi 
and  what  thrown  away  and  neglected.  When  an  army  is  decinuUedy 
the  very  bravest  may  &11 ;  and  many  poets,  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance, have  been  forgotten,  merely  because  there  was  not  room  in 
our  memories  for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  "  Specimens,"  however,  this  injustice  of 
fortune  may  be  partly  redressed — some  small  fragments  of  an  im- 
mortal strain  may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion — and  a  wreck  of  a 
name  preserved,  which  time  appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  for  ever. 
There  is  something  pious,  wo  think,  and  endearing,  in  the  office  of 
thus  gathering  up  tiie  ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away;  or 
rather,  of  callmg  back  the  departed  life  of  a  transitory  glow,  and 
enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for  ever,  still 

>  Campbeirs  *' Spedmeiu  of  Brtibh  Poets,"  ftom  a  rsTitw  of  which  in  the  ^Xdinbwgh 
Serleir/  tiiia  extract  ia  taken. 

44 
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n''V(.T  was  an  air<'  .^<.>  ]«ri»lilic  of  jmpn 
iir)\v  live;  anil,  as  wualtli,  pnpulat 
produce  is  likely  to  go  on  iiitTea.sin«» 

The  last  ton  years  have  protluccd, 
about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  stapj 
first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of — tb:i 
large  editions — and  is  as  likely  to  bo 
can  make  it.     Now,  if  this  goes  or 
what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical 
poctfl  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  as  Po 
but  there  will  stand  between  them  ai 
times  as  much  fresh  and  fuHhionablc 
between  us  and  those  writers ;  and,  if 
bell  have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swif 
in  what  form  and  dimensions  are  they 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  their  great-grand 

The  thought,  we  own,  is  a  little  ap{ 
sec  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  thj 
bio  place  in  some  new  collection  of  s 
the  present  publication.  There — if 
thing  like  the  indulgence  and  venorati 
deccssor — there  shall  posterity  still  ha 
of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of 
Scott— and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Oral 
of  Southey — ^while  some  good-naturod 
ering  chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  I 
Iiavc  been  superseded ! 
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LANDSCAPE    BEAUTY   AND   ITS  ASSOCIATED  PLEASITREB. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  pictuie  <ir 
statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original :  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceiye,  how  the  sight  <^ 
a  cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight 
of  a  peasant's  family ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many  of  the 
same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may 
b^n,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  little  more  complicated.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green  mea- 
dows with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle — canals  or  navigable  rivers 
— well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields — ^neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages 
— humble  antique  churches,  with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing 
hedgerows — all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather. 
There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowle<^,  in  such  a 
scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not  certainly  in 
the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms ;  for  colors  more  pleasing, 
and  lines  more  graceful,  (according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may 
be  preferred,)  might  be  spread  upon  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet, 
without  engaging  the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least 
emotion  in  the  mind ;  but  in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  that 
is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affections — ^in  the  visible  and 
unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment 
— and  of  that  secure  and  successful  industry  that  insures  its  con- 
tinuance— and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted — and  of  the 
simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of 
a  city  life ;  in  the  images  of  health  and  temperance  and  plenty 
which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye — ^and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  af- 
fords to  warmer  imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times, 
when  man  was  uncorruptcd  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of  those 
humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine  that  love  and 
philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and  forms  the 
true  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  we  see 
in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits }  or,  if  a  more  sen- 
sitive and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  families  of 
animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on 
the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the 
livinff  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside 
them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment— of  feelings  that  animate  the 
existence  of  sentient  beings — that  calls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the 
inanimate  creation  around  us. 

Instead  of  this  qiiict  and  tame  English  landscape,  let  us  now 
take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 


The  iiiori!  Inrins  iiud  i-nlnrs  tliu 
no  more  capable  of  exciting  . 
forms  and  colors  of  a  Turkey  c; 
sent  or  the  past,  or  the  imagina 
alone  gives  it  either  interest  oi 
who  behold  it  will  always  be  f(»i 
force  of  their  imaginations  and  t 
The  leading  impressions  here  ai 
primeval  simplicity ;  lovers  sequ 
"from  towns  and  toils  remote?/' 
communing  with  nature,  and  at 
and  8cl6sh  malignity  of  ordinary  i 
impression  of  the  Mighty  Powe 
upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  i 
their  giant  fragments  at  their  Kn. 
with  the  mommients  of  aneient  m 
tility — ^the  feuds,  an«l  the  eom])ats 
primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  i 
of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  inte 
tochcd  to  their  ancient  tnidilions,  i 
life  of  their  descendants — their  wi 
gloomy  suporstitirms — tlieir  attach 
and  the  hardships  and  enjn^-uients 
ings — their  pastoral  shielings  on 
the  tales  and  the  sports  that  amus< 
into  their  vast  and  tmckless  valltiv 
the  traces  of  vast  and  obsenrA  «-* 

law**""  - 
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JAMES   WATT — ^TIIE   STEAM-ENQINE. 

Mr.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  died 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  at  his  seat  of  Heathfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemoration  of  ours ;  for  he 
that  bore  it  survived  to  sec  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and  unen- 
vied  honors ;  and  many  generations  will  probably  pass  away  before 
it  shall  have  gathered  **  all  its  fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.Watt 
was  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine ;  but,  in  truth,  as  to  all 
that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he  should 
rather  be  described  as  its  inventor.  It  was  by  his  inventions  that 
its  action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased 
as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  con- 
trivance, it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its 
flexibility — ^for  the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility,  with  which  that  power  can  be 
varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that 
can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it— draw 
out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship- 
of-war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  enibroidcr  muslin  and  forge 
anchors — cut  steel  into  ribands  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which 
these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted  to  them ;  and,  in 
all  the  most  material,  they  have  not  only  widened  most  magnifi- 
cently the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a  thousandfold  the 
amount  of  its  productions.  It  was  our  improved  steam-engine,  in 
short,  that  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained, 
through  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our 
land.  It  is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enables  us  to  pay  the 
interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  still  engaged,  [1819,]  with  the  skill  and  capitaTof  countries 
less  oppressed  with  taxation.  But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views 
of  its  importance.  It  has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and  acisessible,  all 
over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned ;  completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter ;  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for 
all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  aid  and 
reward  the  labors  of  afU»r  generations.     It  is  to  the  genius  of  one 

44» 


J II  many  points,  Mr.  Uazlit 
partly  in   tln^  ilrvtlnpnicnt  of 
ShiiksiKiaro  has  jh^o])Km1  the  1 
priucipuUy,  we  think,  in  the  (1> 
traced,  and  the  natural  eloquoB 
that  fond  familiarity  with  beaut 
recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or 
nature — that  indestructible  love 
clear  waters,  and  wjfk  airs  and  i 
land  solitudes,  and  moonlight  b 
ments  of  Poetry — an<l  that  fine 
to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspean 
falls  like  gleamn  of  sunshine  on  i 
all  that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  » 
of  purer  and  brighter  elements  I— 
from  the  richness  of  his  own  mine 
contrived  to  intermingle  with  tlie 
vulgar  course  of  this  world's  affain 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene, 
from  the  love  of  ornament  or  ne 
when  the  ol)ject  requires  it,  is  alv\ 
cal — and  who  yet,  without  cliangin 
scatters  around  him,  as  he  goes,  all 
and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  imm 
peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glori( 
and  is  a  thousand  thnes  more  full 
dor,  than  thasn  w^"^   '-- 
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his  high  fiicnlties  so  temperately,  that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot 
oomplain  of  him  for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason — ^nor  the  most 
sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingennitj.  Every  thing  in  him 
is  in  unmeasured  ahundance  and  unequalled  perfection — but  every 
thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination;  as  not  to  jostle  or 
disturb  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical 
conceptions,  images,  and  descriptions  are  given  with  such  brevity, 
and  introduced  with  such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn^  without  loading 
the  sense  they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  per- 
fumed, and  his  prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  wafb  him  on  his  voyage, 
not  less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly,  than  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed of  baser  materials.  All  his  excellencies,  like  those  of  Nature 
herself,  are  thrown  out  together ;  and,  instead  of  interfering  with, 
support  and  recommend  each  other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in 
m-lands,  nor  his  ^its  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring  living  from 
tne  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth }  while  the  graceful 
foliage  m  which  they  lurk,  and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and 
vigorous  stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they  depend, 
are  present  along  with  them,  and  share;  in  their  placeS;  the  equal 
care  of  their  creator. 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charms  of  a  Moonlight  landscape 
into  a  single  lino  ? — and  that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature,  and  so 
simple^  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  common  observation  ? — 

^  See  how  the  Moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank  I" 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all  that  is  picturesque  and 
lovely  in  a  Summer's  Dawn  ? — ^first  setting  before  our  eyes,  with 
magical  precision,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  infant  light,  and 
then,  by  one  graceful  and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  soids  all 
the  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  sublimity  of  returning  morning? — 

"  Look,  love !  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East ! 
Night's  candles*  are  humt  out — and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops!" 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odors  so  luxuriously  blended 
and  illustrated,  as  in  these  few  words  of  sweetness  and  melody,  where 
the  author  says  of  soft  music — 

'*  Oh !  it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor  V* 

■  If  the  advocates  Ibr  the  grand  style  ol^eet  to  this  expression,  we  shall  not  stop  to  defend 
It:  bat  to  us  it  seems  equally  beauttful,  u  it  Is  obvious  and  natural  to  a  person  coming  out 
of  a  lifted  ehamber  into  the  pale  dawn.  The  word  candle,  we  admit,  is  rather  homelv  in 
modem  language,  while  lamp  is  sufficiently  dignified  for  poet^.  The  moon  hangs  her  silver 
lamp  on  high  in  evenr  sdioolboy's  copy  of  verses ;  and  she  could  not  be  called  the  candle  of 
heaven  without  manifest  n^urdity.  Such  are  the  capricM  of  usage.  Tet  we  like  the  pas- 
sage before  us  much  better  as  it  is  than  if  the  candles  were  changed  into  lamps.  If  we  should 
read,  **  The  lamps  of  heaven  are  quenched,''  or  **wax  dim,"  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 
duurm  of  the  expression  would  be  lost:  as  our  flmdes  would  no  longer  be  recalled  to  th« 
prlva^  of  that  dim-lighted  chamber  which  the  lovers  were  so  reluctantly  leaving. 


I 


\\"l\\    lllllP.    ili'Oilt    lllilio 

TliMt.  if   r  til. '11  li;i.l  \\ 
^Vill  iiiiiko  mo  .-IcH-p  :i 

Observe,  too,  that  this  Jiinl 
incam:itc  demon  are  not  mere 
explain  his  character,  ami  dose, 
effotrtually  than  any  other  word; 
indeed,  and  in  the  3Iid.'?uninicr-> 
before  uj^,  and  the  whole  treasury 
poured  out  pmfusely,  to  the  deli* 
not  trust  ourselves  with  quoUiti 
generally — to  the  forest  scenes  ; 
parts  of  the  Winter's  Tale — sever. 
in  llonieo  and  Juliet — and  many 
as  illustrating  this  love  of  nature 
have  been  speaking — the  power  it 
it  imparteil  to  him.     Who  else  m 
threshold  of  treason  and  midnight 
and  rural  an  image  as  this,  at  the 
of  xAIacJ)eth  ? 

"This  p\\C9i 
Tho  tcm]>lo-hiiuntiii>c  miir 
}iy  h'ltt  1ov«mI  mitn:<ioiiry,  t 
Sinoll:*  wooinply  hen* :  nc 
IJuttres*.  imr  t'oi«:iiL»  of  v;i 
Iluth  nm«le  hi.*  pond(>nt  h 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  Kike 
the  peae*'ful  innocence  of  this  o^-*' 
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And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Richard — 

''  But  I  was  bom  so  high : 
Our  aerj  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  son !" 

The  same  splendor  of  natural  imagery,  brought  simply  and 
directly  to  bear  upon  stem  and  repulsive  passions^  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cynic  rebukes  of  Apcmantus  to  Timon — 

"  Will  these  moist  trees. 
That  hare  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thoa  point'st  out?    Will  the  cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thine  o'er-nighf  s  surfeit  ?" 

No  one  but  Shakspeare  would  have  thought  of  putting  this  noble 
picture  into  the  taunting  address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope — any 
more  than  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  a  mercenary  murderer — 

"  Their  lips  were  four  rod  roses  on  a  stalk. 
And  in  their  §ummer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other  I" 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  love  into  that  of  a  regret- 
ful and  moralinng  parent— 

But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor, 

Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 

Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

And  yet  all  these  are  so  far  from  being  unnaturalj  that  they  are 
no  sooner  put  where  they  are  than  we  feel  at  once  their  beauty  and 
their  effect;  and  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  that  exuberant 

Stmns  which  alone  could  thus  throw  out  graces  and  attractions  where 
ere  seemed  to  be  neither  room  nor  call  for  them.  In  the  same 
roirit  of  prodigality  he  puts  this  rapturous  and  passionate  exalta- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  Imogen  into  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  not 
even  a  lover — 

"'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus !     The  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  towards  her !  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  asure,  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct ! — On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  einque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  V* 

But  we  must  break  at  once  away  from  these  manifold  encbhnt- 
ments.^ 

JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

Of  Swift's  personal  character,  his  ingenious  biographer  has  given 
almost  as  partial  a  representation  as  of  nis  political  conduct;  a  great 

*  IVom  a  critiqne  on  "  Uaslitt'a  Characters  of  Shakspeare,**  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
1817. 
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.   ..  ..a,«  iiHiK't^  or  ct^nimn. 

cvi'ii  to  the  clumostic  JiiTaii<r»'iii(M 
his  caprice.     If  ho  was  to  bo  iut 
sistod  that  the  first  advaueo.s  an 
liiin.     If  he  went  to  see  a  friend 
okl  tree  to  be  cut  down,  if  it  obst 
and  was  never  at  his  ease  unless 
to  the  hidy  of  the  house,  and  m, 
ancc.     On  going  for  the  first  tin 
prescribed  beforehand  tlic  hours  fi 
and  insisted  rigorously  upon  the 
lion.     From  his  intimates  ho  uui 
submission  to  all  his  whims  and  al 
gativo  so  far  that  he  sometimes  use 
accommodating  friends,  through  th< 
up  and  down  stairs,  driving  them  li 
he  thought  he  had  enough  of  exerci 
character  of  insolence  and  coarse nc 
curate's  house,  he  announced  himsc 
sion  of  the  firesid<»,  and  ordered  his 
and  stockings.     When  a  young  ele 
he  offered  him  the  dregs  of  a  hot 
kept  a  poor  pars(m  about  him  to  di 
ma  servants,  he  alwavs  chose  to  in.*^ 
qualifications  for  some  filthy  and  d 
may  be  true  that  his  after  conduct 
those  preliminaries,  it  i-  '^^- -* 
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Ireland^  he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the  native  arrogance  of 
his  character;  and,  accordingly,  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  society  of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons,  who  had  no  talents 
or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition  with  his;  and  who,  for  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
he  usurped. 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES,  1762—1860. 

WiLLiAif  LisLB  BowLKS,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Bowles,  vicar 
of  King's-Satton,  Northamptonshire,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  In  1776,  he  was  placed  on  the  Wykeham  foundation  at  Winches- 
ter,' under  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.3  Naturally  a  timid,  diffident  boy,  he  ever  ex- 
pressed a  grateful  obligation  to  the  kind  encouragement  he  received  from  that 
eminent  man,  who  sympathized  very  cordially  with  any  manifestation  of  poetio 
talents.  During  his  last  year  at  Winchester,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and 
in  eonseqnence  of  this  distinction  he  was  elected,  in  1781,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1783,  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  snbject 
being  Caipe  OUeua,  "The  Siege  of  Gibraltar."  In  1789,  he  published  twenty 
of  hia  beautiful  sonnets,  which  were  followed  in  the  same  year  by  ''Verses  to  John 
Howard,  on  bis  State  of  the  Prisons  and  Lazarettos,''  and  in  1790  by  "  The  Grave 
of  Howard."  Those  and  other  poetical  works  wore  collected  in  1796,  and  so  well 
were  they  received,  that  repeated  editions  were  published. 

In  1797,  he  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wako, 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  She  died  some  years  before  him,  leaving  no  children. 
Having  entered  the  minL^try,  ho  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Bremhill*  in  1804, 
which  was  his  constant  residence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Salisbury,  where  ho  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1850. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  Mr.  Bowles'  publications :  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  poems.  "The  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  published  in  1799; 
"The  Sorrows  of  Switzerland,"  in  1801,-  '*Tho  Spirit  of  Discovery,  or  Conquest 
of  Ocean,"  in  1805;  "The  Missionary  of  the  Andes,"  in  1815;  "The  Grave  of 
the  Last  Saxon,"  in  1822 ;  "  St.  John  in  Patmos,"  in  1832.    His  last  poetical  com- 

»  WlncbcfiteT,  about  sizty-eeven  mBw  wuth-we^t  from  London,  is  one  of  the  oldent  cities 
of  England.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  countiy  when  it  was  united  under  the  puray  of 
Zgbert.  Here  lie  the  boncji  of  Alfred  the  Ureal;  here,  in  100*2,  commenced  the  horrid  ma«- 
Murre  of  the  DaneA;  hero  ^^ilIiun  the  Conqueror  built  a  cattle  and  palace;  here  King  John 
ratified  his  Ignominious  submiivion  to  the  Pope ;  and  here  was  the  scene  of  the  disgraceful  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Indeed,  it  is  full  of  memorable  historic  asflociations.  The  mofit  in* 
terestins  bunding  here  is  Wykeham  College,  which  takes  its  name  frvm  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, originally  a  poor  boy  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Wykeham,  who  was  educated  in  the 
old  grammaxHM'Jiool  of  Winchester,  on  the  very  i«}x>t  where  the  college  now  stands.  This 
was  begun  in  1887,  and  completed  in  six  years.  It  has  a  large  rerenue,  and  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  boys. 

s  See  bis  lift  at  p.  17. 

a  A  town  in  Wfltshire,  about  serenty-eeven  miles  west  from  London. 


,1,  umvtTf'al  truth,  *'  that  afl  iiiia;X('« 

in  tL<.'  Avorkn  of  iiatiin',  iiro  more  ])eaulifu 
from  art;  nml  that  they  are  thcri-foro,  per 
dogma  wod  of  coufho  wnriuly  disputed,  ai. 
into  the  contest  in  behalf  of  Pope.     Tho 
argument :  a  pyramid  ma j  ruiife  as  strong  ( 
and,  as  Bjrun  said,  a  ship  in  the  wind,  wit 
than  "a  hog  in  the  wind,"  though  the  hog 

Mr.  Bowles  is  probably  more  indebted  fo: 
of  his  other  writings.     Of  these,  ^fr.  Ilallai 
the  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lit 
of  Bowles  may  be  reckoned  among  tho  first 
came  in  an  age  when  a  commonplace  facili 
an  almost  nonsensical  affectation  in  a  now  s 
standard  so  mnch,  tliat  critical  judges  spokt 
nearly  extinct,  and  disdained  to  read  what 
these  sonnets  there  was  observed  a  grace  of 
and  especially  an  air  of  melancholy  tendemes 
perament,  which  still,  after  sixty  years  of  a 
which  immediately  preceded  their  publication 
respectable  position  among  our  poets."    But  i 
themselves. 

SONNET   AT   OS 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells*  r 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  1 
Breathes  on  the  trem1)ling  s 

So  piercinflT  tn  w  u--   •    • 
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B0WLB8. 


SONNET   ON   THE  BHIN£. 


'Twos  morn,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain*8  brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  dusters  of  the  Tine) 
Streamed  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparluing  Bhine 

We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the  prow 

In  murmurs  parted :  varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire. 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls,  or  glistening  8pire» 

'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track,  unfolding  slow. 

Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair. 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff — there  on  the  woodland's  side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streamins  tide ; 

Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair. 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET  TO   TIME. 

0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thonce 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unpcrceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 

Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah  I  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  onrel 


SONNET  TO   SUMMER. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee.  Summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the  atream. 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend. 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  fHend, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the  sight  I 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  eyes, 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies  I 
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"NVliil:^t  Foino  to  rniipr 
I  lingcr'd  on  the  river' 
Mingled  with  groups  ol 
Aud  watch'd  the  lust  b: 

As  thus  I  mused  ami 
Of  toil-worn  wanderers 
Two  sailors — well  I  mm 
Of  parting  day  yet  ling( 
And  the  sun  sunk  behin* 
Hnstcn'd  with  tottering  . 
Tho  one  had  lost  a  limb 
Total  eclipse  had  vail'd  t 
For  ever  I     As  I  drew  mc 
I  stood  intent,  if  thcj  vlu 
But  neither  snid  n  word ! 
Stood  as  to  feel  the  comfo 
That  gently  lifted  his  grn; 
Bcem'd  then  of  a  faint  sm 

Tho  other  fix*d  his  gnze 
Parting ;  and  when  tho  su 
Methought  a  starting  tear 
Unfolt,  or  felt  with  transic 
(!ame  to  his  aged  e^'cs,  an« 
And  then,  as  meek  and  sil 
Back  hand-in-hand  they  ti 

As  they  departed  throup 
A  caged  bird  sung  from  tli 
And  then  I  heard  alone  th 
"The  music  of  the  bird  i« 
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And  when  the  blind  man,  lifting  light  his  hair. 
Felt  the  faiut  wind,  he  raised  a  warmer  prayer ; 
Then  sigh'd,  as  the  blithe  bird  sung  o*er  his  head, 
*^No  morn  will  shine  on  mo  till  I  am  dead!" 


[NES   ON   THE  POOR  BUND   MAN   OP  SALISBUBY  OATHEDBAL. 

There  is  a  poor  blind  man,  who,  eyery  day. 

Through  frost  and  snow,  in  sunshine  and  in  run, 
Duly  as  tolls  the  bell,  to  the  high  fane 

Explores,  with  faltering  footsteps,  his  dark  way, 
To  kneel  before  his  Maker,  and  to  hear 
The  solemn  service  chanted  full  and  clear. 

Ask  why,  alone,  in  the  same  spot  he  kneels 

Through  the  long  year  ?    Oh,  the  wide  world  is  cold 
And  dark  to  him,  but  here  no  more  he  feels 

His  sad  bcroaTcment :  Faith  and  Hope  uphold 
His  heart ;  amid  the  tumult  of  Mankind 
H«  droops  no  longer :  lone,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
His  soul  is  in  the  choirs  above  the  skies, 
And  songs,  far  off,  of  angel  harmonies. 
Oh !  happy  if  the  vain,  the  rich,  the  proud — 
The  pageant  actors  of  life's  motley  crowd — 
Would  drop  the  mask,  the  moral  prospect  scan. 
And  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blind  man. 


THE   BELLS   OF   OSTEND. 

No,  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end. 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend ! 
The  day  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud. 
And  rung  as  it  pass'd  through  each  murmuring  shroud. 
My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foam  of  the  spray, 
My  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away ; 
When  slowly  the  morning  advanced  from  the  east, 
The  toil  and  the  noise  of  the  tempest  had  ceased : 
The  peal  from  a  land  I  ne'er  saw,  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  to-diiy !' 


i»» 


Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  pain — 
I  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again; 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  kiss  which  I  gave. 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave ; 
I  thought  of  the  schemes  fond  affection  had  plann'd. 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land. 
But  still  the  sweet  sounds,  as  they  swell'd  to  the  air, 
Seem'd  tidings  of  pleasure,  though  mournful  to  bear, 
And  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend ! 


III  tho  .•';iiin>   Nc'.T   L  .'   1  ■.- K   i:     i    "  1'   ■ 
I\'il<V'triaii  T<»ur  ainoii<r  th-.^  A!t>-,"  <..f 
graphia  Liteniria  :" — *•  I>ari;i;::  tlio  Li 
bccamo  acquuintod  wiili  Mr.  AVunl.  v.«.r 
Sketches;*  and  seldom,  if  over,  ^^;l''  tii 
above  the  literary  horizon  nii-ro  cvi-loni 
poct8,  tlion  personally  unknown  t"  r.«<-h 
Stowoy,  in  SoIne^^•ct.-hi^e.     C<'L  ri'l.;e  v, 
worth  iu  his  tweuty-fcixth  year.     A  (•• 
intimacy,  and,  in  Seiitembi-r,  17'J->,  aoc.' 
a  tour  in  (icrniany. 

Word.><worlh'd  next  publieati'in  v;:i3  tl 
publii*hed  just  after  he  b-ft  f  r  (he  ci. 
purchased  tho  coi>yri^ht  for  thir.y  <:uii 
Cottlo  was  a  loser  by  the  bar^'ain.     Th-.;  i 
in  tho  "Edinburgh, "3  IJyron  in  hl.s  "Em: 
Jamod  Smith  in  hia  "Rijeeled  A>Mr.\-^."<e.--, 
"world,  all  firod  their  shafts  of  ri.a."«..n  anil  : 
elapsed  beforo  Mr.  Word?v.'orth  cppvarcil 


•  It  WM  piililishM  l)y  .Tohn'-nij.  ?n  St.  IViuI'h 
years  bef)re.  hml  n[>iK.>nr««l  tJic  "Ta  1:"  of  Cow]- 

«  Mr.  Cottle  tloservts*  to  U-  IwM  f  >r  evrr  in  tht- 
unwMiriHiI  kIn'InoHs  nn<I  liU'raliJy  ho  .-li  .uf-l  I'l 

■  "All  tho  worM  Inuirhs  at  Kli'::i:;'*  Mi«ii/..-»v  f 
Fonnob*  to  f)no\s  (iniiiiliriKthcr—  or  riri-Inri  •-  I'li 
not  In*  quit*?  vniiy  to  c«>nvinru  .Mr.  \V»'r-l-\  ■  rt?i  t 
lo  in'Mt  itf  tli«'  imtlH-tir  jdiH-os  in  the  ••  v<ilu".>-. 

"  \\f  mm*'  n<'xt  to  n  lnri::  >Uiry  if  n.  •  );iii  ■!  II 
M-n.  uiitl  hnd  tnkfii  a  inoxt  unnMtur-l 'li-  i.vt'iAt 
dill  nil  h1ii»  fouM  to  iiri'vriit  !.;•• 
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for  in  tho  same  year  that  witnessed  tho  failure  of  his  "  Lyrical  Balktds,"  he  Trrot« 
his  **  Peter  Bell,"  though  ho  kept  it  by  him  many  years  before  he  published  it. 

Wordsworth  married,  in  tho  year  XS03,  Miss  Mary  Ilatchinson,  of  Penritii,  and 
settled  among  his  beloved  lakes — first  at  Grasmere,  and  afterward  at  Rydal 
Mount  Southcy's  subsequent  retirement  to  the  same  beautiful  eonntry,  and 
Coleridge's  yisits  to  his  brother  poets,  originated  the  name  of  the  "Lake  School 
of  Poetry/'  by  which  tho  opponents  of  their  principles  and  the  eriUcs  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review"  distinguished  the  three  poets,  whose  names  are  so  inti* 
mately  connected.  In  1S07,  ho  pub  forth  two  volumes  of  his  poems,  and  In  the 
autumn  of  1814  appeared,  in  quarto  form,  the  celebrated  "Excursion."  It  con- 
sists of  sketches  of  life  and  manners  among  Uio  mountains,  intermingled  witli 
moral  and  devotional  reflections.  It  is  merely  a  part  of  a  larger  poem,  which 
was  to  be  entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  and  to  be  prefaced  by  a  minor  one  delineating 
the  growth  of  tho  author's  mind,  published  since  his  death  under  the  name  of 
"The  Prelude."*  "The  Recluse"  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts— the  "Ex- 
eorsion"  forms  the  second  of  these ;  tho  first  book  of  the  first  part  is  extant  in 
manuscript^  bnt  the  rest  of  the  work  was  never  completed. 

No  sooner  did  "  Tho  Excursion"  appear,  than  tho  critics  were  down  upon  it 
with  a  vengeance.  "  This  will  never  do,"  was  the  memorablo  opening  of  the 
article  in  the  "  Edinburgh." ^  A  few  thought  it  "would  do,"  and  praised  it;  1>nt 
while  it  was  still  dividing  tho  critics,  "  Peter  Boll"  appeared,  to  throw  among 
them  yet  greater  differences  of  opinion.  The  deriders  of  the  poet  laughed  still 
louder  than  before ;  while  his  admirers  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  it 
added  to  the  author's  fame.  Another  publication  the  next  year — "  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone" — was  even  more  severely  handled  by  one  party,  while,  with 
«*  the  school,"  it  found  still  greater  favor  than  any  thing  that  ho  had  written.'  In 
1820,  he  published  his  noble  scries  of  "  Sonnets  to  the  River  Duddon,"  which 
oontuns  some  of  his  finest  poetry.  Two  years  after  appeared  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,"  which  were  composed  at  tho  some  time  that  Southey  was  writing  his 
"  History  of  the  Church." 

In  1831,  he  visited  Scotland,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  Lakes,  had  an  affecting 
interview — the  last  ho  ever  had — with  Sir  Walter,  who  was  rapidly  failing,  and 
was  about  to  set  off  for  an  Italian  clinic.  Tho  evening  of  the  22d  September  was 
a  very  sad  one  in  his  antiquo  library.  Loekhart  was  there,  and  Allan,  the  his- 
torical painter.  Wordsworth  was  p.ho  feeble  in  health,  and  sat  with  a  green  shade 
over  his  eyes,  and  bent  tihoulders,  between  his  daughter  and  Sir  Walter.     The 


'  The  "Prelude"  ii  an  autol)l<xrnii)Tiical  rcoord  of  tho  remembered  feelings  and  inefdents 
(^  hid  infimcy,  bojhood,  an<l  ndolc-coTK^ ;  of  liu  experiences  at  Cnmbridj^.  at  London,  and 
at  Paris;  and  of  his  conTiction^  regnnlin;;  the  caufieH  and  oonRcqueuoes  of  the  flr^t,  and,  par 
fxcflUne^t  the  French  KeTolution, — wIiom  nltimato  fiiiluro  ho  mourns  with  unfeigned  and 
ondlieuiwd  regret. 

•  "Thi3  will  never  do!  •  •  It  ifl  lonijer,  weaker,  and  tamer  than  any  of  Mr.  Wordii- 
worth'a  other  pro«luction!« :  \rith  1o.<(a  l)oI(lnoss  of  or{}rinality<  and  less  even  of  that  extreme 
rimplidty  and  lowlinc^w  of  tone  iirl)i<>li  vrarcrcd  w)  prettily,  in  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,*  between 
lillineMt  and  patho?"." — Blinburgh  Rrrino,  xxlv.  1. 

■  "This,  we  think,  hn««  the  merit  of  U'inj;  the  very  worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  In  a 
quarto  volume:  and  thoiifrh  it  wa«5  (^carvoly  to  lie  expertwl,  wn  conftVF,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
with  aB||^  ambition,  slioul<i  j«o  "oon  havo'iittahicl  to  tliat  dij'tinction,  tlie  wonder  may,  per- 
haps, fe^Ksinbthcd  whiMi  tro  Ht!it>s  thnt  it  fit^ms  to  us  to  eonjii^t  uf  a  happy  union  of  all  the 
fiiultii,  vVMut  any  of  tho  JH»nnt!»M.  \vl»i''li  ImjIoti?;  to  hi-»  srh«>ol  of  jv^jtry." — 7Wd.  xxv. 356. 

4o> 


-»o  II  i«>  coiiH.olo  liim  f'>r  thf  l>'.-s  >>^  .-n  iw\: 
honors  )»o;^sm  to  l»c  lit;;i'. '1  ui"i:i  liiin.      in 
out  t>lronj;ly  in  hU  dcfunoe.     In  JS:i'.(,  uiu'A 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  La' 
he  received  a  i>oiision  of  £oOO  u  3'oar,  with  tk; 
diftribntor  in  favor  of  hij  son.    Next  VL'ar  1 
left  vacADt  by  the  molnnchuly  death  of  Soiil! 
dignified  life  at  Kydul,  cvincin;:;  liltlo  a|ip.'trci 
Mid  activiticB  of  the  evcry-dnj  worM — a  woi 
fUlly«  At  a  good  old  n;;e,  on  the  2.'#d  of  April,  ] 

No  author  in  the  En;;li.-<h  lnn,^u:i;;o   has 
Wordsworth.     A  few'  place  him  in  the  lir:<t 
mAjority,  cortjunly,  of  rentiers  ?oo  not  hi  n;;;  in  I 
■uch  a  rank.     Gladly  would  I  add  my  huiuMo 
Ui  ordont  odmireris  if  I  honc£>tly  couM ;  but,  \ 


*  The  lUlowlng  inrexiiitinn  on  a  DiunU  mo;i:inio:it 
grmve— ill  (hnu  the  pcu  of  Mr.  KcMc,  tin*  Hnilfr  of  ' 
trannIatliEm  of  tlio  dedication  of  hL*  **  i'nrltvtiimu*  :'— 

To  the  Moniory  of  Wn.iivu  ' 

n  triu;  PhiIov(.}ibi>r  r.it 

wlio  by  p]i<-«i.ii  irift  «n.i  (:nlliTi<;  «i 

whether  lie  (iii4-<iur>f<I  on  Mi 

fiUhtl  not  to  lift  u]i  tlic  hourl  t 

Urod  not  of  uiuintniolii};  th**  <niu:'o  of 

an«l  M).  In  iimlouti  thr-c-:.  wr.s 

a  fhii'f  Minl'tiT  not  •  nly  of 

tut  of  hi^h  anil  K;criiJ 


This  m#»i« "-'••'  ' 
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I  cheerfully  grant  thai  his  stjlo  is  simplo  and  often  yigorons ;  that  his  renlfieation 
is  smooth  and  easy;  that  his  bltiuk  vorso  is  manly  and  idiomatic;  that  ho  shows 
groat  power  of  minuto  and  faithful  dei^criptiun ;  and  that,  thronghont  his  poetry, 
may  be  fonnd  sentimcnU  of  puro  morality  and  deep  wisdom,  such  as  must  erer 
exert  a  happy  moral  influonce.  And  yet  he  nover  moves  mo;  there  is  no  [wssion 
in  him;  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  naturalness  in  most  that  he  has  written;  he 
nerer  warms  me  to  admiration,  or  molts  me  to  tondomess.  Southey  himself  has, 
to  my  mind,  well  expressed  the  real  fault  of  botli  his  mystical  brethren : — "  Both 
Coloridge  and  Wordsworth,  powerfully  as  they  can  write,  and  profoundly  as  they 

ftiul  when  at  la«t  ho  pIiaII  f.n<l  Iii^  conP.-Ioncc  in  )iis  own  aspirations  ju!<tifled,  and  the  name 
which  oiM»  iraji  the  Fcom  atimittod  to  l*  thn  *a\otj  of  his  aj:o — ^lie  phall  look  f}>rward  to  tlie 
dofw  <if  hill  nulhly  career  a«  tha  event  that  ^'liail  ron^Trate  hii<  ljim«  ami  deprive  his  cliildiwi& 
of  the  orenin<;  harveJ<t  he  is  l>e;rinning  ti>  roup.  As  liioon  a^  hi-i  coiiyri^iit  iM^romc^  valuiible, 
U  in  gone]  Thi'<  i"!  no  inuiinnnry  (*aM>.  I  rvfur  to  on«)  who  *in  thin  Mttinj;^  part  of  Time*  has 
o]«ne(l  a  vida  of  tlie  dccpext  Fontimont  ainl  tliout^ht  h<>for«  uukuown— who  has  ^applied  the 
noM«(t  antidote  to  the  froczini;  efTecii  of  tho  wieutiflc  ppirit  of  tho  ssro — who,  wlUle  he  has 
detaciKl  tliat  poetry  whii'ii  iit  the  osHcnciB  of  thn  i;rca.tfit  thln;rh  lias  caift  a  fflory  around  the 
XuhXvax  conditions  of  humanUy.  and  tnuivl  o\it  iho  subtle  link-^hy  which  Uiey  are  connected 
with  the  hljfliott— <if  one  whot^  name  will  ni>w  find  an  echo,  not  only  in  the  heart  of  the 
acciudod  .•itudcnt,  but  in  that  of  the  bu^iust  of  tlioKC  who  are  fevered  by  political  ccmtroversy 
—of  WIllLim  Wonlsworth."' 

I/ird  JeiTrey,  in  repuVdL'hln!;  a  i)ortlon  of  hln  "  Oontributlnns  to  the  EillnbuT^gh  Review," 
tluH  wril:?4,  in  a  ni»t«  t>>  tho  urliclo  on  Wordsworth's  "  JiJLCuriiion,''  thirty  years  after  the 
article  ftrpt  appoaml : — 

>- 1  have  liTM^ken  la  niiny  \Aqcm  rather  too  bitttrly  and  oontMently  of  the  fltult^  of  Mr. 
AVoitUworih  »  p«x-try.  p.nd  f^rjr«'Ul!i;!  that,  even  on  my  'Wn  v low  of  tliem,  they  wore  hut 
fsTiltfl  of  Lvte.  or  venial  folf  pnrtinliiy,  hAve  "'iiM^tlmci  vifileil  tliem.  I  fmr,  with  an  «««peTlty 
w'aich  Khonld  1)e  n'<cn-c<l  f>r  o1  jcvti)  of  moral  re]iri»)Kitii)n.  If  I  were  now  to  deal  wiili  the 
wlmlo  <|uo«tion  of  hi-*  ivoctirrJ  nii-riLt,  thi.iu;;h  my  jui.l;ruient  mi;^ht  not  bo  fiuliHtuntially  dif> 
f^snait,  1  hope  I  Nhould  repres.^  the  jjrentor  part  of  thf-e  vivaciUi  of  expression;  and.  in'dectl, 
DO  strong  has  1ioi-u  my  forlin;x  in  this  way,  that,  ct^UHi'i'.'rin^  Iinw  much  1  have  always  lovod 
many  of  tlie  atirnmt«.«a  of  hL<  (ro;iiii.-i.  aK<l  hfiw  ontirely  1  n'^i'tTt  hU  character,  it  did  at  first 
occur  to  mo  whether  it  wa:-  quite  titthi;;  that,  in  niy  old  a?e  and  Iil^,  I  t-hould  innludo  in  this 

EuMlcation  any  of  th>sc  criti<iUf:<  v.  l;iih  in.iy  have  formerly  given  p:dn  or  ofTeuce  to  him  or 
in  atlmirwii.  But.  whon  1  n-tioch'd  t>mt  t'li-  mi'W'hi"f.  if  thert^  n-ally  evt-r  was  any.  waa  long 
ago  done,  and  that  I  8till  rut'dn.  in  pub-^tiuco.  the  opini-jni*  wliidi  1  should  now  like  to  have 
M-on  more  |!ently  cxpre-Mfcd,  I  fvlt  that  to  omit  i*.Il  notiiu!  vf  ilw.m  on  the  present  occasion 
mi(eht  bo  held  to  imjiort  a  rf!tractali<*n  whi'^li  i  am  an  fhr  as  ]>>!><-ibIe  ft^m  intendinff,  or  even 
l*e  rupnjoented  ai«  a  vory  nliahby  wp.y  of  backin;;  out  of  Fcn'.i:ricnta  whirh  should  either  be 
manfully  persi-xt*-*!  in,  or  openly  renounrc'l  and  al>anduni*<l  a^*  untenable. 

*•  I  finally  re?v)lve»L  tluTi?for(»,  t'>  reprint  my  n'view  of  'llie  Excursion,'  which  contains  a 
pretty  full  view  of  my  griofe  and  char^<.»:<  a^uinrt  >Ir.  "Won^worth.  set  forth,  too,  I  betievo, 
in  a  more  tem]:CRitc  rtralu  than  most  (T  my  other  inculpation !« — and  of  which  I  think  I  may 
n.»w  venture  to  say  farther  that,  if  the  fiiiiltH  are  unspariiiirly  noted,  the  beauties  are  not 
p'nurirmi^ly  or  f;rudgin;;ly  allowul,  but  commended  to  tlio  admlratiuu  of  the  reader  with  at 
leiu-<t  ad  much  heartincM  and  ko<^I-w!11. 

"  Hut  I  have  alw  ri'printiKl  a  short  paper  on  tlie  same  author's  *  White  l>oe  of  Rylstone,'  in 
Trhir  h  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of  t>en\ities  to  set  afralnst  the  very  unqualified 
cenjiure*  of  wl.I.rh  it  U  whijlly  uuulo  up.  I  ha^o  done  this  however,  not  merely  because  I 
aiDien*  to  these  c«fn«!ureK,  but  «"hi»*iiy  !•«.•<  au:>e  it  st,H'ijiiNl  ne«*t£-!jiry  to  brinR  me  fairly  to  issue 
with  tlioKe  who  may  not  rxmrur  In  them.  I  can  e.t>ily  understand  that  many  whoce  admirar 
tion  of  tho  '  Exeursii'n,'  or  tli<.«  'Lyrical  ballads,*  rests  suliStJintially  on  the  i»aBS«fres  which  I 
hro  should  j<>in  in  admiriu;;,  may  view  wlih  gre.itor  indul^srn'.e  than  I  can  do  the  tedious  and 
Hat  i.a'wa;rc!«  with  wliifh  they  are  intersi.er:*otl.  and  m;;y  co:l^^^lUHntly  think  my  censiuw  of 
these  works  a  iTeat  deal  too  harslj  ami  uncharltaUe.  Between  such  persons  and  me,  there- 
f)re.  there  may  bo  no  radical  Oiiferenre  of  opini  m,  or  cuntrarioty  aa  to  principles  of  judR- 
ment.  But  if  there  ho  any  who  actually  mluiire  tliw  *  V>  hil^*  Doe  of  Jtylstonc,'  or  *  Peter  Bell 
the  Wajrooer.'  or  the  '  liaiiientatluns  of  ^ia^lha  lino.*  tir  tlio  •  Sunuct^^  on  tlio  PunLthment  of 
Ls«:i11l,*  there  can  Iw  no  siieh  aml-i>:uily  or  means  of  reooiieilnment.  Now  1  have  been  assured 
n  »t  only  lluit  tliero  are  sucli  | •croons,  but  that  almoiit  all  tliO'iu  w^ho  seek  to  exalt  Mr.  Word**- 
Wi>rth  as  the  founder  of  a  new  s<'.tif)r»l  uf  j-oetry.  ctinsldor  the.M)  as  by  fiir  Ids  best  and  most 
rh.iracteriytlc  prn<!u':ti.«n.-.  ami  w^ouM  at  onrc  reject  fiom  their  mmmunion  any  one  who  did 
not  acknnwl(ri<re  in  thom  the  trare^  of  a  lii-zh  inypiration.  Now  I  wi>h  it  to  1m  undersUiod 
llrnt,  when  I  si«euk  with  frenenit  iritolcrane*!  or  impatience  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wonb< worth, 
it  L<4  to  the  school  holJin;;  the!<e  teuetn,  and  ap]'lyin^  th(tf«  tv.ot.s,  tliat  I  refer;  and  J  really  di> 
not  Mw  how  I  could  butte.r  explnin  the  t^roumls  of  my  dii^ut  fruux  their  doctciuQ!!  thui.1^ 
repuUishiug  mj  Tcmarkjs  on  tLii  *  U'bik>  J>oc."' 


have  <i'ino.     ])ut  lio  w.*:.-'  <kr<('tivi.'  in 
tho  mimitont'.-s  of  hid  portmituros  <il' 
beings  capable  of  stirriu;^  the  MddiI  ; 
self  WAS  incnpacLtated  from  feulinir  a  ; 
of  modem  man,  on  whom  he  rather 
commiseration  of  some  loftier  nature. 
the  great  faults  of  his  works.     Wis  lunil> 
He  dwells  too  tcliously  on  every  small  o 
appreciation  of  them,  which  nin^'uiljcs  tl. 
ment«,  and  occnsionnlly,  thoiijrh  exco]>tl 
and  even  phrases  tainted  with  ineuu  n^: 
belcg  without  reality — fail  to  attract;  ui 
and  hii  love  for  every  thin^  pure  nnil  /uu\ 
rest  to  his  poems,     lli^  prolixity  nud  to- 
artistic  skill  in  con2*truction ;  nnd  it  i.'^  owii 
■onnet,  which  renders  the  dcvolupmcnt  of 
gives  free  piny  to  hi:^  naturally  pure,  tri.stcfi 
was  majestic;  his  fancy  lively  and  .^parkl 
humor,  which,  however,  he  seldom  called  i 


TINTKUN   . 

Fire  years  have  pasa'd :  fiv 
Of  five  lon;^  winters  ;  ami  a^:i 
These  waters.  rollin;r  frum  tin 
With  a  sweet  inland  murmur 
Do  1  behold  tl.«-  - 
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These  plots  of  cottage  ground,  these  orchard  tufts, 
Which,  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselTes 
Among  the  woods  and  copses,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedgerows,  hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild ;  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoko 
Sent  up  in  silence  from  among  the  trees, 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem, 
Of  Tugrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 
Or  of  some  hermit's  caye,  where,  by  his  fire, 
The  hermit  sits  alone.^ 

Though  absent  long, 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid. the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration — feelings,  too, 
Of  unremember'd  pleasure ;  such,  perhaps. 
As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremember'd  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lighten'd ;  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on. 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things^ 

"^   If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft. 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
IIow  oft  in  spirit  have  I  turn'd  to  Uiee, 
0  sylvan  Wye ! — thou  wanderer  through  the  woods— 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turn'd  to  thee ! 
And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguishZd>  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity. 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  witii  the  sense 


llaunUil  me  like  a  pii^. 
The  mountain,  fiii<I  tlic 
Their  coloTs  and -their  I 
An  appetite  J  u  reeling 
That  had  no  noed  of  a  : 
Hj  thought  supplied,  or 
XJnborrow'd  from  Iho  ej 
Anil  all  it9  aching  jn;a  i 
And  all  its  diiij  rapturt 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  : 
IIoTO  fuUow'd,  for  such  1, 
Abundant  recompense. 

Of  thDOghllels  youth,  bu 
The  stilt  gad  moaie  of  hui 
Nor  horah,  oor  grating,  th 
To  chasten  and  subdue. 
A  preacncD  that  diatut-ba  i 
Of  elCTated  thonghts ;  a  t 
Of  something  far  mare  de 
Whose  dwelUng  is  the  ligli 
And  the  roimd  oeenn,  and 
And  the  blue  skjr,  and  in  I 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that 
All  thinking  things,  all  obj 
And  rolls  througli  all  thin. 
A  loTSr  of  the  meadows  ai 
And  mountains,  and  of  all 
From  this  green  earth :  ol 
Of  eye  and  eor,  both  who* 
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The  language  of  my  former  heart,  aod  read 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  I  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 

My  dear,  dear  sister  I    And  this  prayer  I  make. 

Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  th'is  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  wiihin  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  fun  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee ;  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh  I  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations  I     Nor,  perchance. 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came, 

Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake. 

LUCY. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower. 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take  j 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 

**  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse ;  and  with  mc. 
The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 


"  The  flo,„; ' 'T 
To  Jif r  f"^^.  '^'" 

'*'  more  iriu 


PoatBA 
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A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature*8  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorroTrs,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  lore,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  Yery  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  *twixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  Ught 


THE  SONS   OF  BUBNS;  AFTER  YISITINa  THE  GRAVE  OF  THEIR 

FATHER. 

le  poet's  graro  is  in  a  comer  of  the  churdiyanL    We  looked  at  It  with  mdanoboly  and 
il  reflections,  repeating  to  each  other  hia  own  rersra— 

**  <  Is  there  a  man  whoee  Judgment  dear,'  Ac" 

Haatrad/rom  the  Journal  qf  my  JUZoM^^rateOer. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Bums ; 

Sons  of  the  bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true ; 
And  more  would  grieye,  but  that  it  turns 

Trembling  to  youl 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill. 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display, 
If  ye  would  give  the  bettor  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  nature  strung  your  neryes  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware ; 
But  if  the  poet's  wit  ye  share. 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  social  hour — for  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need. 

Even  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake. 
Will  flatter  you, — and  fool  and  rake 

Tour  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  your  father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire. 
And  add  your  Toices  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  sire, 

Ills  spirit  greet; 
40 


Nor, I        ^"'■faU 
j<or  deem  lijoj  ,, 

Ja  light 
Bat  bB  .^""^  "■='■ 

'■""(•Jit,!.  *"" 

»"".«?■«'. '.5 

"And*!, ^"Shok'i^ 
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Two  of  OS  in  the  chnrchyard  lie. 
Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 

'*  Yon  ran  abont,  my  little  maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
*'  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

**  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem, 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  slt-^ 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

'*And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  Uiere. 

<*  The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  piun, 
And  then  she  went  away. 

'*  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid ; 
And  all  the  summer  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  play'd — 
My  brother  John  and  L 

**And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 
And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go — 
And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you  then,"  said  I, 
**If  they  two  are  in  heaven?" 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 
**  0  master  1  we  are  seven." 

'*  But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead  I 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven !" 
*Twa8  throwing  words  away ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven!" 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO   MUCH  WITH  US. 

t 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  at  not    Great  God  I  I'd  rather  be 


In","""  «"«»■; 

H«  .■  .'JTress  Bill, 

nix '!■■•■■ ST;".""' 

^  on  herself 
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First  roased  thee.     0  true  yoke-fellow  of  time. 

With  unabating  effort,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  nations  shall  be  worn ! 
The  bloody  writing  is  for  ever  torn, 

And  thou  henceforth  shalt  have  a  good  man's  calm, 
A  great  man's  happiness ;  thy  zeal  shall  find 
Repose  at  length,  firm  friend  of  human  kind  I 


JOANNA  BAILLIE,  1762—1861. 


This  distingmshed  female  poot,  whoso  literary  life  stretches  back  into  the  last 
centary,  and  whose  early  recollections  were  of  the  days  of  Borke,  Johnson,  Oold- 
smith,  and  Reynolds,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at 
Bothwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  year  1762.  She  always  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  latterly  in  strict  seclusion,  in  her  retreat  at  Hampstead.  The  lite- 
rary fame  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  own  works,  aided  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  long  and  loodly  expressed  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  who  always 
TLsited  her  when  in  London,  never  succeeded  in  drawing  her  into  general 
society.* 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  she  lived  with  a  maiden  sister,  Agnes — also 
%  poetess — to  whom  she  addressed  her  beautiful  "  Birthday"  poem.  She  early 
removed  with  her  sister  to  London,  where  their  broUier,  the  late  Sir  Matthew 
Baillie,  was  settled  as  a  physician,  and  there  her  earliest  poetical  works  appeared 
anonymously.  Her  first  dramatic  efforts  were  published  in  1798,  under  the  title 
of  "A  Series  of  Plays :  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  Delineate  the  Stronger  Pas- 
sions of  the  Mind,  each  Passion  being  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy." 
To  the  Tolume  was  prefixed  a  long  and  interesting  "  Iihroduotory  Disoourse,"  in 
which  Uie  authoress  discusses  the  subject  of  the  drama  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  simple  nature  over  all  decoration  and  refinement  **  Let 
one  simple  trait  of  the  human  heart,"  says  she, "  one  expression  of  passion,  genu- 
ine and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  and  it  will  stand  forth  alone  in  the  bold- 
ness of  reality,  whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it  fades  away  upon  every 
side,  like  the  rising  exhalations  of  the  morning."  This  Uieory  the  accomplished 
dramatist  illustrated  in  her  plays,  the  merits  of  which  were  so  quickly  recognized 
that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Miss  Baillie  was  then  in 
her  thirty-fourth  year.    A  second  volume  was  published  in  1802,  and  a  third  in 

-"  The  wild  harp  silent  hung 


By  BOrer  Aron's  holy  shore, 
IIU  twice  a  hundred  yoars  roU'd  o'er, 
When  SHE,  the  bold  enchantress,  oame 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame— 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swaniju  while  rung  the  grove 
With  *  Montfort's'  hato  and  *  Ba«ilV  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspiring  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Bhakspeaie  lived  again." 
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Dg  simflAr  xxrodnotioiis  of  the  present  century.  To  great  simplicity  and  wo- 
\j  tenderness  of  feeling,  she  unites  at  times  a  conciseness  and  vigor  of  exprea- 
which  are  not  often  surpassed.  A  good  idea  of  her  yarions  styles  may  be 
er«d  from  the  following  pieces : — 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek. 

And  curly  pato,  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulder  round  and  sleek. 

And  soft  and  fair  ? — thou  urchin  sly  I 

What  boots  it  who  with  sweet  caresses 
First  call'd  thee  his — or  squire  or  hind  ? 

Since  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning, 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall ; 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running. 

Is  infantine  coquetry  all. 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  fiown  ; 

With  mocks,  and  threats,  half-lisp'd,  half-spoken, 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 

Of  right  good-will  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 

A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging ; 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 

Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself, 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure : 

rd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet,  for  all  thy  merry  look. 
Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming 

When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook, 
The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well,  let  it  be ! — through  weal  and  woe. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range} 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


A   MOTHER  TO   HER  WAKING  INFANT. 

Now  in  thy  dazzled,  hnlf-oped  eye, 
Thy  curled  nose  and  lip  awi^, 
Uphoisted  arms  and  noddling  head. 
And  little  chin  with  crystal  spread, 
Poor  helpless  thing !  what  do  I  see 
That  I  should  sing  of  thee  7 
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Come,  sbow  thy  tricks  and  sportire  graces, 
Thus  circled  round  -with  merry  faces. 

Backward  coird,  and  crouching  low, 
With  glaring  eyeballs  watch  thy  foe. 
The  housewife's  spindle  whirling  round. 
Or  thread,  or  straw,  that  on  the  ground 
Its  shadow  throws,  by  urchin  sly 
Held  out  to  lure  thy  roving  eye  ; 
Then  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skill. 
Thy  bo-peep  tail  provokes  thee  still, 
As  oft  beyond  thy  curving  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  firom  thy  centre  starting  fair, 
Thou  sidelong  rear'st,  with  rump  in  air. 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  awry. 
Like  madam  in  her  Untrums  high  : 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all, 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  varied  trick  and  whim  displays. 
To  oatoh  the  admiring  stranger's  gaze. 


The  featest  tumbler,  stage-bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumsy  wight, 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play. 
Applauses,  too.  My  feats  repay: 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand, 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur. 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur, 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose. 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whisker'd  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage  fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore, 
Or,  with  unfetter'd  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  poesy, 
Paunng,  smiles  with  alter'd  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair, 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below. 
Hold  warfare  with  hit  alipper'd  toe. 
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MORNING  SONG. 

Up !  quit  thy  bower ;  late  wears  the  hour ; 
liong  have  the  rooks  caw'd  round  thy  towtr ; 
On  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee ; 
The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily : 
A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
Showeth  when  good  fortune's  near. 

Up  I  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 
And  bathe  thee  in  the  breezy  air ; 
The  rolling  stream  that  sooUied  thy  dream 
Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay, 
Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  way. 

Up  I  time  will  tell :  the  friar's  bell 
Its  serrice  sound  hath  chimed  well ; 
The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone. 
And  reapers  to  the  fields  are  gone ; 
The  active  day,  so  fair  and  bright. 
May  bring  good  fortune  ere  the  night 


MT  LOVE  IS  ON  HER  WAY. 

Oh  welcome  bat  and  owlet  gray, 
Thus  winging  low  your  airy  way ! 
And  welcome  moth  and  drowsy  fly. 
That  to  mine  ear  come  humming  by  I 
And  welcome  shadows  dim  and  deep, 
And  stars  that  through  the  pale  sky  peep ; 
Oh  welcome  all  I  to  me  ye  say 
My  woodland  love  is  on  her  way. 

Upon  the  soft  wind  floats  her  hair. 
Her  breath  is  on  the  dewy  air ; 
Her  steps  are  in  the  whisper'd  sovnd 
That  steals  along  the  stilly  ground. 
Oh  dawn  of  day,  in  rosy  bower. 
What  art  thou  to  this  witching  hour  T 
Oh  noon  of  day,  in  sunshine  bright. 
What  art  thou  to  this  fall  of  ni^^t? 


FAME. 

Oh  I  who  shall  lightly  say,  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  I 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm. 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will  start. 
And  TOW,  with  lifted  hands  outspread. 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part^ 


Ja  niithiu^  but  i 

When  mciiiorj'  t 

To  carlli-iruri 


So  thus  ^e  lie,  who,  m1 
Roee  ehterilj,  anil  girt  ji 
With  all  tbs  vigor,  tod  ca 
And  comelineaa  of  stroog 
Te  ftlBO,  taken  in  joat  mai 
With  griiiled  pates,  from  I 
For  some  good  tbtrt;  yean 
Alas  I  tuid  ;e  ithoee  fair  ai 
IHd  p.T»  yon  the  similitudo 
Ere  jour  fond  mothers  ocas 
Aa  Dimelings  of  theii  uare, 


Whoso  writhed  festnres,  fli 
or  grappling  agony,  do  stni 
With  their  dead  eyes  half  o 
And  there  be  some  ntratk  t 
Whose  oUncbed  bands  hare 
Whose  gnash ing  teeth  have 
Nay,  some  I've  Bcen  among 
Defaced  and  'reft  e'en  of  tb 
Who  in  ooDTalsiTe  motii"-  - 
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the  acfaoolfl  of  hia  native  town,  he  paMed  to  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  whan 
he  pursued  hu  medical  studloa  with  diligence  and  raeeess.  Having  raoaiTod  th« 
diploma  of  a  surgeon,  he  established  himself  in  that  capacity  in  hi«  natiire  plMOy 
whore  he  soon  acquired  an  extensire  practice. 

Dr.  Moir  was  but  about  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  committed  his  int 
rerses  to  the  press  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Magaiine,  under  the  signatore  of 
the  Greek  letter,  (^)  and  hence  the  tide  of  *'  Delta"  was  usually  giren  to  him  ia 
the  literary  world.  Mr.  Blackwood  at  once  saw  the  great  merits  of  his  new  con- 
tributor, and  eamesUy  desired  a  continuant  of  his  favors ;  and  accordingly,  for 
the  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  continued  to  enrich  the  pages  of  thai 
Magazine  with  a  series  of  poems,  which  would  be  remarkable,  were  it  for  nothing 
but  the  profusion  with  which  they  were  poured  forth.  But  they  possessed  many 
and  high  qualities — a  great  command  of  language  and  numbers,  a  delicate  and 
graceful  fancy,  and  a  sweet,  pure  vein  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  "Ddtt,"  wrote 
ProfessOT  Wilson,  "  has  produced  many  original  pieces,  which  wiU  poMCSS  a  per- 
manent place  in  tiie  poetry  of  Scotland.  Delicacy  and  grace  characterise  his 
happiest  compositions ;  some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  others  breathe  the  sim- 
plest and  purest  pathos."  Not  less  decisive  is  the  praise  of  Lord  Jellnj: — ^I 
cannot,"  he  writes  to  our  author,  "resist  the  impulse  of  thanking  yon  with  all 
mj  heart  for  the  deep  gratification  you  have  afforded  me,  and  the  soothing^  and 
I  hope  '  bettering,'  emotions  which  you  have  excited.  I  am  sore  that  what  yon 
have  written  is  more  genuine  pathos  than  any  thing,  almost,  I  have  ever  read  ia 
verse,  and  is  so  tender  and  true,  so  sweet  and  natural,  as  to  make  all  lower 
recommendations  indifferent." 

Though  often  urged  to  remove  to  Edinburgh  to  practise  his  profesrimi,  Dr. 
Muir  could  not  bring  himself  to  forsake  his  native  place,  where  he  felt  that  the 
poor  had  a  special  claim  upon  him.  Of  his  profession  he  took  a  high  estimate^ 
rc^rding  it  less  as  the  means  for  securing  competency  for  himself  than  as  an  art 
which  he  was  privileged  to  practise  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings ;  and  numerous  sacrifices  did  he  make,  and  many 
dangers  did  he  incur,  to  carry  aid  and  consolation  to  those  who  had  no  other  claim 
upon  him  except  their  common  humanity. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Moir  published  his  "Outiines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medidne, 
being  a  view  of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing  Art  among  tiie  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians,"  a  work  of  great  research  and  diversified  erudition.  In 
1813,  he  pnblished  his  "Domestic  Verses,"  which  were  received  with  great  &vor 
and  passed  through  numerous  editions.  In  1851,  he  delivered  a  course  of  "  Six 
Lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on  the  Poetical  Literature 
of  the  Past  Half  Century,"  which  wore  soon  after  published.  It  would  be  difi- 
cult  to  speak  of  these  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  for  I  know  not  where,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  may  be  found  so  much  sound  criticism  and  Jndidous  reflections 
upon  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.^  In  July,  1861,  ap- 
peared the  **  Lament  of  Selim,"  Delta's  lost  contribution  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 


■  I  am  happy  to  ednumledge  my  obligations  to  these  **  Leetums^  in  this  rsfisid  edltka  ef 
^y  Kn^^Uili  Utsntors. 
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line.    From  first  to  last,  be  contributed  tbree  bnndred  and  seventy  articlM^  in 
prose  and  rerse,  to  tbat  periodicaL 

On  tbe  22d  of  Juno,  1851,  in  dismonnting  from  bis  horao  at  tbe  door  of  a  pa« 
tient,  bo  accidentally  burt  one  of  bis  legs,  irbicb  bad  before  l>een  injured  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  carriage.  He  suffered  luacb  puin,  inflammation  succeeded,  and 
spasms  followed ;  and  tbougb  every  tbing  was  done  for  bis  relief,  be  continued  to 
sink,  and  expired,  in  tbe  full  possession  of  bis  faculties,  and  in  calm,  Cbristian 
resignation,  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  Gib  of  July,  1851.  His  last  words  were  a 
prayer,  uttered  in  tbe  most  distinct  and  fervent  manner: — ''And  now  may  the 
Lord  my  Qod  not  separate  between  my  sonl  and  my  body  till  be  bas  made  a  final 
and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul  and  sin,  for  the  sake  of  my  Redeemer.** 

Of  bis  character,  bis  biographer,  tbe  poet,  Thomas  Aird,  remarks — "Profes- 
sional reputation  is  a  desirable  tbing,  and  literary  honor  is  not  to  be  despised; 
but  all  distinctions  fade  away  as  comparatively  cheap  to  those  who  had  tbe  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Mr.  Moir  in  tbe  'mild  majesty  of  private  life.'  Constituted  and 
composed  of  so  many  harmonious  exocllencies,  the  Cbristian  gentleman,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  beautiful  family,  was  the  consummation  of  t^iem  olL"  Says  tbe 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  We  take  farewell  of 
the  gentlest  and  kindest  being,  of  the  most  true  and  single-hearted  man,  tbat  wo 
may  ever  bope  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage." 

Dr.  Mour  married,  in  1829,  Miss  Charlotte  £.  Bell,  of  Leith,  who  is  still  living, 
(1853.)  They  bad  eleven  children,  of  which  eight  8ur\'ived  tbe  father.  Thrce^ 
who  died  before  reaching  their  fifth  year,  namely,  Charles  Boll,  William  Black- 
wood, and  David  Macbeth,  whom  be  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  be  lamented  ip 
strains  of  such  undying  pathos,  sleep  side  by  side  with  their  father  in  tho  quief 
churchyard  of  Inveresk.^ 

CASA  WAPPY.^ 

And  bast  tbou  sought  thy  heavenly  borne, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
Tbe  realme  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth. 
Even  by  it^  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Despair  was  in  onr  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell, 

When  thou  didst  die  ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  tbe  sea 
Of  our  unfathom'd  agony, 

Casa  Wappy ! 


«  Rrtid  "The  Poetical  Worku  of  DavU  Maoboth  MoJr,  (A,)  odltod  by  Thomas  Alrd,  with  a 
Momoir  of  tho  Author,"  2  voliim«-4.  ^ 

•  Thin  was  the  selP^mfi^rreil  pot  name  oT  liU  llUe  wn  l>ii\1d  Macbeth,  who  was  «"iti4iiil 
•wa/,  after  a  very  brief  iUniw<,  at  the  aj;u  of  four  aud  a  balL 
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Thou  "wert  a  vision  of  deligbt 

To  bless  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Kven  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  know  no  decline — 

*Twa8  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  boy! 
This  morn  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay ; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay ; 
And,  o'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweet  child ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  fee 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Do  what  I  may,  go  w^ere  I  will. 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 
Thtrc  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still — 

A  form  of  light ! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak — 
Till,  oh !  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Metliinks  thou  smilest  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth  ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health ; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light. 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camation'd  bright. 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow. 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  corner  holds  thine  empty  chair ; 
Thy  playthings,  idly  soatter'd  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad — to  grieve — 
Was  sweet,  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve ; 
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It  doth  not  own.  . 
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Yet,  *tis  Bweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 
That  Heaven  is  God*s,  and  thoa  art  there 

With  Him  in  joy  I 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes, 
There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flows, 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Farewell,  then — for  a  while,  farewell — 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And,  dark  however  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 

Cnsa  Wappy !  * 


WEE  WILLIE.* 

Farc-thcc-well,  our  last  and  fairest, 

Dear  wee  Willie,  fare-thee-well ! 
God,  who  lent  thee,  hath  recall'd  thee 

Back  with  him  and  his  to  dwell. 
Fifteen  moons  their  silver  lustre 

Only  o'er  thy  brow  had  shed, 
When  thy  spirit  join'd  the  seraphs. 

And  thy  dust  the  dead. 

Like  a  sunbeam,  through  our  dwelling 

Shone  thy  presence  bright  and  calm  ; 
Thou  didst  add  a  zest  of  pleasure. 

To  our  sorrows  thou  wert  balm ; — 
Brighter  beam'd  thine  eyes  than  summer ; 

And  thy  first  attempt  at  speech 
Tlirill'd  our  heart-strings  with  »  rapture 

Music  ne'er  could  reach. 

As  wo  gazed  upon  thee  sleeping, 

With  thy  fine  fair  locks  outspread. 
Thou  didyt  seem  a  little  angel, 

Who  to  earth  from  heaven  had  stray'd ; 
And,  entranced,  we  watch'd  the  vision, 

Half  in  hope  and  half  affright, 
Lest  what  we  deem'd  ours,  and  earthly, 

Should  dissolve  in  light. 

Snows  o'ermantled  hill  and  valley. 
Sullen  clouds  begrimed  the  sky. 

When  the  first,  drear  doubt  oppressed  us. 
That  our  child  was  doom'd  to  die. 


•*  And  now  for  the  rarest  of  all  poetic  merit— heart-tnibduhiK  pathos.  The  *  Domontie 
neff  thcmsolrefl  arc  a  complete  *  Wonihip  of  Sorrow.'  The  idmple,  sobbinj;,  wailing  pathos 
Ca«a  Wappy'  han  drawn  morn  teorif  of  mothers  than  any  other  dirge  of  our  day.  Foem 
ire  loth  to  rail  it :  Fiicli  tbingN  are  not  made  by  the  Lrain — ^they  are  the  spilth  of  thr 
lan  heart,  that  wonderful  fountain,  fixl  from  the  living  veins  of  IloaTen,  and  welliog 
r.'* — ^Tuox  \!«  Aini>. 
Ills  son  William  ninrkwood,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months. 
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THE  LOST  I^MB. 

A  ahcpberd  Inid  upon  bia  bod, 
Vith  DiBny  a  aigh,  bxa  nchmg  head. 
For  him — his  faTorite  boy — to  whom 
Death  had  been  dealt — a  ladden  doom. 
"But  yeaterdnj,"  with  aobs  he  cried, 
"  Thou  wert,  with  sweet  looks,  at  my  aide 
Life's  loveliest  blossom,  and  to-day, 
Woe's  me  I  thoa  liest  ■  thing  of  clay  I 
It  oannot  be  that  thou  ait  gone ; 
It  eamiot  be  that  now,  alone, 
A  gray-hair'd  man  on  earth  am  I, 
Whilst  thou  within  its  bosom  lie  T 
tiethinks  I  see  thee  smiling  there, 
Witli  beamiDg  eyes  and  sunny  hair. 
As  thou  wort  wont,  when  fondling  me, 
To  clasp  my  neck  from  oS  my  kneel 
Wu  it  thy  Toice  T    Again,  oh  speak. 
My  son,  or  else  my  beart  will  toeakl" 

Each  adding  to  that  father's  woes, 
A  thonsund  bygone  scenes  arose; 
At  home — a-field — each  with  its  joy. 
Each  with  i(a  smile — and  all  his  boy  I 
Mow  Bwell'd  his  proud  rebellious  breast. 
With  darkness  and  with  doubt  opprest; 
Now  sank  despondent,  while  amain 
Unnerving  tears  fell  down  like  rain: 
Air — air — be  breathed,  yet  wanted  breath — 
It  was  Dot  life— it  was  not  death— 
But  the  drear  agony  between, 
Where  nil  is  heard,  and  felt,  and  seen-' 
The  wheels  of  action  set  ajar  ; 
The  body  with  the  sou!  at  war. 
'Twas  Tain — 'tWDS  *aia  ;  he  could  not  find 
A  haven  for  his  shipwreck'd  mind  : 
Sleep  Bhonn'd  hia  pillow.     Forth  he  went — 
The  moon  from  midnight's  aiure  tent 
Shone  down,  and,  with  serenest  light. 
Flooded  tlie  windless  plains  of  night; 
The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  ehow'd 
Each  little  star  that  twinkling  glow'd ; 
Aspens,  that  qniver  with  a  breath. 
Were  atirleas  in  that  hash  of  death  ; 
The  birds  were  nestled  in  their  bowers ; 
The  dewdrops  glittcr'd  on  the  flowers: 
Almost  it  seem'd  as  pitying  Heaven 
Awhile  its  sinless  calm  bad  ^ven 
To  lower  regions,  lest  despair 
Should  make  abode  for  ever  there; 
So  softly  pare,  so  calmly  bright. 
Brooded  o'er  earth  the  winga  of  night. 
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LILIES. 

"  Look  to  the  lilies  how  they  grow !" 
'Twas  thus  the  Saviour  said,  that  we. 
Even  in  the  simplest  flowers  that  blow, 
God*s  ever  watchful  care  might  see. 

Yes  !  naught  escapes  the  guardian  eye 
Of  Him,  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Of  Him,  who  lists  the  raven's  cry — 
However  vast,  however  small. 

Then  mourn  not  we  for  those  we  love. 
As  if  all  hope  were  reft  away. 

Nor  let  our  sorrowing  hearts  refuse 
Submission  to  His  will  to  pay. 

Shall  He,  who  paints  the  lily's  leaf, 
Who  gives  the  rose  its  scented  breath 

Love  all  His  works  except  the  chief. 
And  leave  His  image,  Man,  to  death  ? 

No !  other  hearts  and  hopes  bo  ours. 
And  to  our  souls  let  faith  be  given 

To  think  our  lost  friends  only  flowers 
Transplanted  from  this  world  to  Ueaven. 


The  following  extracts  from  his  "  Sketches  of  Poetical  Literature  for  the  Past 
Half  Century,"  will  give  some  idea  of  Dr.  Moir  as  a  most  tasteful  and  Judicious 
critic: — 

HEBREW  POETRY. 

The  most  sublime  poetry,  by  far,  to  which  the  world  has  ever 
listened,  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  immeasurably  beyond  all 
Greek  and  all  Koman  inspiration;  and  yet  its  sole  theme  is  the 
Great  Jchoyah,  and  the  ways  and  wonders  of  His  creation.  All 
is  simply  grand,  nakedly  sublime ;  and  man  before  his  Maker,  even 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  is  there  made  to  put  his  lips  in  the  dust. 
80  have  done  the  great  bards  of  succeeding  times:  Milton,  and 
Young,  and  Thomson,  and  Cowpcr,  and  PoUok.  In  approaching 
the  shrine,  they  take  off  the  sandals  from  their  feet,  well  knowing 
that  the  spot  whereon  they  stand  is  holy  ground.  But  all  not  be- 
ing great,  alas  I  aU  do  not  so  behave ;  and  hence,  in  common  hands, 
sacred  poetry  has  become,  not  without  reason,  a  subject  of  doubt 
and  discussion ;  for  in  them  error  has  dared  to  counsel  infallibility 
— ^ignorance  to  fathom  omniscience — and  narrow-minded  prejudice 
to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  mercy — ^the  human  irreverently  to 
approach  the  Divine — and  "  fools  to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.'' 


;'ii  1  Sr  .t  1  1  .i\ .  li\ '•'!  !■•  ii!''  ■  r 
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(.•niMp:ini(»iislii|)  tiiaii  with  it,  an 
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for  (hat  would  !>»'  (\n\{*^  an  anom: 
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protc'n<lor,  and  tin'  uni)rIiKi})l<'d, 
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niodcru  times  (a  fi'w  rare  exrcptid 
have  ]>e(Mi  men  who  nvcr-nei'il   ] 
n()])ly  fultillini^  their  de>finir';  :   th 
in^  up  innocent  Inuntains  ot'  evei 
]»ressed   ami   retVc^hinir   the  w-ar 
delih's  of  the  diiVuult  luounttiin-  t 
j)riee,  unsidli-hly  a:id   ntin-.-i'rvt'dl 
general  trea<ury-^tore  of  humanit 
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meUy  is — and  yon  may  rely  upon  the  test — wanting  in  some  great 
essential  quality.*  It  is  here  that  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley 
^-and  not  of  him  only,  but  of  most  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  track  as  poets — is,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  found 
wanting.  And  why  ?  Because  these  writers  have  left  the  high- 
ways of  truth  and  nature,  and,  seeking  the  by-lanes,  have  there, 
mistaking  the  uncommon  for  the  valuable,  bowed  down  to  the  idols 
of  affectation  and  false  taste. 


MYSTICAL   AND   METAPHYSICAL  POETRY. 

Passing  at  a  tangent  from  the  tame,  the  artificial,  the  conven- 
tional school  of  Hayley,  and  the  hyperbolical  extra-mundane  one 
of  Lewis,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  poetry  of  Joanna  Baillie 
and  William  Wordsworth  may  have  rested  too  exclusively  on  mere 
simplicity  or  naturalness  of  sentiment  and  emotion;  that  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  have  too  unreservedly  hinged  on  action  and 
description;  and  that  the  Italianisms  of  Ilunt,  Keats,  and  Corn- 
wall, no  doubt  occasionally  merged  into  affectation.  But  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  even  ere  Campbell  had  passed  away  from 
among  us, — and  who  had  given  us  such  admirable  illustrations  of 
the  classical  and  romantic  combined — that  he  was  to  see  the  rise, 
and  shudder  over  the  progress  of  a  school — ^as  I  know  he  did-  - 
which  was  to  rejoice  in  poetical  conception  without  poetical  execu- 
tion— ^which  was  to  substitute  the  mere  accumulation  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  triumph  of  art  in  their  arrangement; — in  short, 
to  displace  the  Parthenon  by  a  Stonchcnge.  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  case,  and  such  the  course  of  events,  to  whatever  cause  the 
anomaly  is  to  be  traced, — whether  to  the  wearing  out  or  case-hard- 
ening of  the  soil  by  the  great  masters,  who  have  illuminated  our 
age;  or  to  the  main  current  of  the  national  mind  having  been 
diverted  into  quito  another  channel — that  of  physical  science — 
leaving  poetry  to  harp  to  the  winds  or  to  an  audience  sparse  and 
select. 

Simple  utterance  of  feeling — with  a  mystical  commentary  on 
such  utterance — ^is  all  that  the  purest  di^^ciples  of  this  newest  of  our 
schools  aspire  to.  Fine  images,  allegorical  symbols — hyeroglyphic 
meanings — speculative  thought,  we  have  in  superfluity,  but  no  ap- 
parent aim,  and  seldom  any  attempt  at  composition.  Tares  and 
wheat  are  allowed  to  grow  up  together  to  one  unweeded  harvest, 
and  often  the  bugloss  and  the  po])py,  scattered  plentifully  through- 
out tho  field,  look  very  like  ilowcrs  in  their  respective  blue  *nd 

*  Undoabtedlj  a  moHt  truo  rrilorion :  liovr  tben  wuuI'J  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of 
WofdnrwUi  or  of  Tenoyisun  stuud  Uiu  iocU 
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were  reeeired  with  great  faror,  and  elicited  from  the  lion.  Ilenry  Erskine  the 
following  complimentary  impromptu : — 

''Ah I  mourn  not  fbr  Anacreon  dead— 
Ah !  weep  not  for  Anacreon  fled — 
Tbo  lyre  still  breathes  he  touch'd  bcfbre, 
Ifor  we  have  one  Anacreon  Moore.** 

Soon  after  this  he  published  his  miscellaneous  poems/under  the  title  of  "The 
Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little/' — a  volume  which  was  consurod,  and 
ceiLdured  eererely,  for  its  licentiousness,  and  of  which  the  author,  many  yean 
afterwards,  was  heartily  ashamed.  In  1806  he  visited  our  country,  and  published, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  his  remarks  on  American  society  and  man- 
ners, In  a  volume  entitled  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  reviewed 
with  great  and  deserved  severity  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.* 

In  1812  appeared  his  celebrated  "  Intercepted  Letters,  or  The  Two-Penny  Post- 
Bag,  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger."  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Fudge  Family 
in  Paris,"  and  "  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance," — all  satires  upon  the  passing  topica 
of  the  day;  but — though  evincing  groat  wit,  and  a  rich  playful  fancy,  and  for 
Uie  time  extremely  popular — all  destined  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  But  not 
so  his  "  Irish  Songs  and  Melodies,"  and  his  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  which  display  a 
depth  of  fervor,  a  richness  of  funny,  and  a  touching  pathos,  united  to  exquisite 
beauty  and  polish  of  versification,  that  will  cause  them  to  bo  read  and  admired 
as  long  as  the  English  language  endures. 

In  1817  appeared  his  most  elaborate  poem,  "Lalla  Rookh,"  an  oriental  ro- 
mance—the accuracy  of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and  cha- 
racteriatio  details,  has  been  vouched  for  by  numerous  competent  authorities;  and 
which  unites  the  purest  and  softest  tenderness  with  the  loftiest  dignity,  while  ita 
poetry  is  brilliant  and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  ornament — 
and  oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and  splendor.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
moves  with  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  the 
reader  is  fascinated  by  his  prolific  fancy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and  splendor 
which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness  and  truth.  In  1823  came  out  "The  Loves 
of  the  Angels,"  which  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  but,  as  a  whole, 
inferior  to  his  former  productions.  The  poem  is  founded  on  "  the  Eastern  story 
of  the  angels  Harut  and  Marut,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of  the  lives  of  Uzziel 
and  Shomchazai,"  with  which  Moore  shadowed  out  "  the  full  of  the  soul  from  its 
original  purity — the  loss  of  light  and  happiness  which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  world's  perishable  pleasures — and  the  punishments,  both  from  conscience  and 
Birine  justice,  with  which  impurity,  pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the 
awful  secrets  of  Heaven,  are  sure  to  be  visited." 

In  1825  was  published  his  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  which,  "with  some  omissions 
and  perhaps  a  few  mistakes,  some  little  faults  of  style,  and  some  precipitate 

'  "The  author  may  boast,  if  the  lioni«t  can  please  him,  of  being  the  moi^  licenUons  cf  mo 
dem  vendfiera,  and  the  moat  poetical  of  tlioso  who,  in  our  tim«H,  have  devoted  their  tal«nt« 
to  the  propaf^tion  of  immorality.  We  n>}mrtl  thl^  l<M)k,  indeo<l.  ns  a  public  nulMince,  and 
would  willingly  trample  it  downby  ouc  phurt  movement  of  contempt  and  indignation,  had 
we  not  reason  to  apprehend  thiit  it  was  uU'tteil  by  patrons  who  are  entitled  to  a  more  t» 
rpeetftal  remonstrance,  and  by  ailmirt- rK  who  rauy  re<juiro  a  morfi  extended  exposition  of  tbeii 
**— 'Edinburgh  Jlcview,  vUL  450. 
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In  1830  appeared  Lid  "  Lito  of  ])vi 
well  paid,  "  ucither  the  reputation  of  i 
of  Lord  Byron  vindicntod."     In  add 
'*  Corruption  and  Intoloranco,  a  Pooni 
"  Khymos  on  the  Road ;"  **  Tlio  Epici 
Rock."     IIo  has  also  written  a  nnmlicr 
verse,  which  hare  boon  inserted  in  vari 
bcr  of  beautiful  sonprs,  wliich  hnvo  beo( 

No  English  poet  of  the  pro5ent  ccnti 
rich  langiiago  and  luxuri-ms  iina<^<>ry  tli 
tion  of  his  "  Sacred  Mcludich"  and  a  poi 
litHo  derated  moral  foi'lin;^,  or  vihc  and 
that  ho  has  "worked  little  in  the  duruM< 
has  spent  his  prime  in  enriching  (bo  5ta 
foliage,  flowers,  and  geni^.     IIo  bus  piv. 
His  longer  poems  want  bu:nan  int*.'rost. 
possesses;  but  they  arc  ficeting  and  evan 
talo  of  melancholy  grandeur,  vir  >-tr:iin  ol 
most  finished  performances  arc  to  bo  f>ui 
the  "Firo  Worahipprra"  have  5<»ari.'oly  ln^ 
kanna,  in  the  "Veiled  Pri»i>bft  of  Kb<» 
limely  executed." 

For  the  last  thccc  yean  Moore's  lifo  ba 
either  bodily  or  mental  fufloring,  but  froi 
a  reduction  of  the  miud  to  a  {•tate  of  rbilil 
iioar  Dovize.^.  nv;i»-»':-   ' 
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And  cangbt  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  hslf-open'd  portal  (j^owing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  raoe 
Should  e'er  haye  lost  that  glorious  place  I 

«  How  happy/'  exclaim'd  this  child  of  air, 
"Are  the  holy  spirits  who  wander  there, 
Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall : 
Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea, 
And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 
One  blossom  of  Heaven  outblooms  them  all ! 

<*  Though  sunny  the  lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 
With  its  plane-tree  isles  reflected  clear,* 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  valley  fall ; 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 
And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray,* 
Yet — oh !  'tis  only  the  blest  can  say 

How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them  all  I 

"Go  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 

As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall ; 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres. 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all !" 
«  *  «  «  « 

Now,  upon  S3rria'8  land  of  roses' 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon ; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  look*d  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  I 
Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 
More  golden  where  the  sunlight  falls ; 
Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls* 
Of  ruin'd  shrines,  busy  and  bright. 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light ; — 
And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

1  <*  Nomeroiu  naall  Mandjt  emer^  from  the  lAke  of  Cashmere.  One  is  called  Char  Cb^ 
naur.  from  the  plane^recs  upon  it." — F<»8Tkr. 

« ""The  Altan  Kol.  or  Oolden  Biver  of  Thibet,  which  ram  into  the  Lakea  of  8inti^«ii-hay, 
haa  aboDdance  of  sold  in  itn  sandu,  which  employs  the  inhabitants  all  summer  in  gath«iring 
fL*'—D*i$criptitm  of  Thibet  in  Pinkerim. 

•  Rlchardaon  thinks  that  8yrla  had  its  name  from  Sari,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  q^M  of 
roee  fnr  which  that  countnr  has  been  always  fiunous ;  hence,  Surintan,  the  Land  of  Bosea. 

«  "  The  number  of  lisanls  I  saw  one  day  in  the  f^^  court  of  the  Temple  t»f  the  Sun,  at 
Balbee,  amounted  to  many  thousands;  the  ground,  the  walls,  and  stones  of  the  rained  bnikl> 
iogt  wan  ooverad  with  them."— Bauat. 
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With  ihoir  rich  restless  "wings,  that  gleam 

Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 

Of  the  warm  west — as  if  inlaid 

With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 

The  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan. 

And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 

Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed,*  with  hum 

Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banqueting  through  the  flowery  vales ; — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 

And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales ! 

But  naught  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri ; 
Her  soul  is  sad — her  wings  are  weary — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
On  that  great  temple,  once  his  own,* 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard.  Time, 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by  I 

Yet  haply  there  may  lie  conceal'd 

Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 
Some  amulet  of  gems  anneal'd 
In  upper  fires,  some  tabret  seal'd 

With  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 

Which,  spelPd  by  her  illumined  eyes, 
May  teach  her  where,  beneath  the  moon, 
In  earth  or  ocean  lies  the  boon, 
The  charm  that  can  restore  so  soon 

An  erring  spirit  to  the  skies ! 

Cheer'd  by  this  hope  she  bends  her  thither ; — 

Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven, 

Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  even 
In  the  rich  west  begun  to  wither; — 
When,  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbec,  winging 

Slowly,  she  sees  a  child  at  play, 
Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  singing. 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they; 
Chasing,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes. 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies,' 
That  fluttered  round  the  jasmine  stems. 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems ; — 
And,  near  the  boy,  who,  tired  with  play. 
Now  nestling,  'mid  the  roses  lay, 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imarefs  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 

•  **The  Syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe,  ix  iitill  a  pastoral  instniment  In  Syria."— RrasBL. 

•  Tke  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  BaIh(>o. 

•  M  Yoa  behold  there  a  considerable  number  of  a  remarkable  iipecies  of  beanttfli]  ioMcfai,  fbt 
eteganee  of  whose  appearaaoe  and  their  attire  procured  S>r  tbMn  the  nama  of  Danuids."— 
SoHiion. 
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IhsD  Birift  his  htggard  brow  he  tnm'd 

To  the  fair  child,  who  feDrluB  Bkt, 
Though  never  jet  hBth  da;beam  bnro'd 
Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  Uut — 
Sullenly  fierce— a  mixture  dire. 
Like  thunder-clouds,  of  gloom  and  Bra! 
In  which  the  Peri'g  e;e  oould  read 
Dork  tales  of  many  a  mthleBB  deed ; 
The  niin'd  mud — the  ehrine  profaiiad — 
Oaths  broken — and  the  threflhold  (tain'd 
With  blood  of  guests— (Atr«  written,  all, 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  faU 
From  the  denonncing  angel's  pen, 
Ere  mercj  weeps  them  out  again  1 

Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  erime 
(As  if  the  balmj  eTening  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit)  looli'd  and  laj, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play: — 
Though  still,  whene'er  bis  e;e  by  chance 
Foil  OQ  the  boy'B,  its  lurid  glanee 

Met  that  unclouded  joyous  gate. 
As  torches  that  hare  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But,  hark  1  the  vesper-oall  to  prayer. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Syria's  thonsand  minarets! 
The  boy  has  started  t^om  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  bis  head. 
And  down  upon  the  ft'agrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  Qod 

From  parity's  own  cherub  moulll. 
And  loolang,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain. 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again  I 
Oh,  'twas  a  sight— that  Heaven— that  cbild— 
A  scene  which  mipht  haTs  well  beguiled 
E'en  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  byl 

And  how  felt  ht,  the  wretched  man, 
Reclining  there — while  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife. 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  hit  life, 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-plaee, 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 
"  There  wot  a  time,"  he  said,  in  mild 
Heart-humbled  tones,  <  ■  thou  blessed  child  t 
When  youiig,  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee — but  do«" — 
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'Twas  not  her  soft  mngic  of  streamlet  or  hill — 
Oh,  no ! — it  was  something  more  exquisite  stilL 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease. 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 


I  SAW  THY  FORM. 

I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime. 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary ! 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary ! 

As  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 

Yet  humbly,  calmly  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  1 
So,  vail'd  beneath  the  simplest  guise, 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that,  which  charm'd  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary  I 

K  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'ef  hadst  left  that  sphere ; 
Or,  could  we  Keep  the  souls  we  love, 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary  I 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see, 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary ! 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells !  those  evening  bells ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells. 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away! 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells  I 

And  so  Hwill  be  when  I  am  gone ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shaV  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  I 
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OFT,  IN   THE   STILLY  NIQIIT. 

Oft,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memoii^r  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


LIKE  MORNING;  WHEN   HER  EARLY  BREEZE. 

Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas, 
That,  in  their  furrows,  dark  with  night, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light — 

Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  spirit,  dark  and  lost  before. 
And,  freshening  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there  I 

Till  David  touch'd  his  sacred  lyre. 
In  silence  lay  the  unbreathing  wire^ 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along. 
Even  angels  stoop'd  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  0  Lord, 
Shall  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord — 
Till,  waked  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  xiat 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies  I 
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And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  yistas  into  heaven— 
Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  Thine  1 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 

O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumber'd  eyes — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  Thine  I 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 

Is  bom  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
"Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine  I 


THOMAS  DICK,  1774. 

No  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  a  higher  claim  upon  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  world  than  the  venerable  Christian  philosopher,  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick.  He  was  bom  near  Dundee  on  the  24tth  of  November,  1774.  His  father, 
a  linen  manufacturer,  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  intelligence  than  for  his 
eminent  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  taught 
him  to  read  the  New  Testament  before  he  entered  any  school :  thus  he  had  the 
early  advantages  of  the  best  of  all  schools,  a  truly  ChrisUan  home. 

A  simple  incident  early  directed  the  studies  of  Dr.  Dick  to  astronomy.  When 
only  nine  years  old,  while  walking  in  his  father's  garden  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  his  attention  was  directed  by  a  maid-servant  to  the  north,  which  was  quite 
suddenly  illuminated  by  the  Aurora  Borealis.  He  was  struck  with  amazement  as 
well  as  terror;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  that  he 
was  very  early  led  to  make  eager  inquiries  for  such  books  as  would  reveal  to  him 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy  and  meteorology ;  and  he  actually  constructed 
a  rude  telescope  himself,  by  which  he  could  see  the  rings  of  Saturn.  His  father, 
seeing  the  strong  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  had  good  sense  enough  not  to  keep  him 
any  longer  in  his  factory,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  study  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  university. 

In  1794  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Edinbtu-gh,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1795  was  nominated  teacher  to  the  Orphans'  Hospitid  in  that  city.  Here  he 
continued  two  years,  and  then  left  to  pursue  his  academical  studies.  About  this 
time  his  mind  began  to  be  impressed  with  serious  religious  views,  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  anl  works  upon  divinity  and  theological  criticism  engrossed 
much  of  his  thought  and  attention.  In  1801,  having  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  as  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  Secession  C^uxc\i,\i^  o\k\a^tk&\\)SA 
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THE  IMMKNSE   DISTANCE  OF  THE   STARS. 

Some  readers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples of  §Lstronomj,  and  from  being  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
obaerrations  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  apt  to  view  with  a  cer- 
taan  degree  of  skepticism  the  conclusions  which  astronomers  have 
deduced  respecting  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  Per- 
haps the  following  considerations,  level  to  the  capacity  of  every  man 
of  common  sense,  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  stars  are  situated  at  an  almost  incalculable  dis- 
tance from  the  earth. 

Suppose  a  telescope  to  magnify  four  hundred  times,  that  is,  makes 
a  distant  object  appear  four  hundred  times  nearer,  and  four  hundred 
times  larger  in  diameter,  than  to  the  naked  eye.  With  an  instra- 
ment  of  this  description  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  a  person's 
name,  the  letters  of  which  were  not  above  half  an  inch  in  length  or 
breadth,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  When  this  tele- 
scope is  directed  to  the  moon,  it  enables  us  to  perceive  the  shadows 
of  its  mountains,  and  other  minute  portions  of  its  scenery,  and  even 
to  distinguish  rocks  and  cavities  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter. 
When  directed  to  the  planet  Venus,  it  exhibits  it  as  a  large  splen- 
did body,  with  either  a  gibbous,  a  half-moon,  or  a  crescent  phase. 
When  directed  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  makes  these  orbs  appear 
several  times  larger  than  the  moon  does  to  the  naked  eye,  and  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  the  dark  belts  which  run  across  the  one,  and  the 
rings  which  surround  the  other.  Now,  if  this  same  iiistrument  be 
directed  to  the  fixed  stars,  it  shows  them  only  as  so  many  luminous 
poiiiUj  without  any  well-defined  diameters.  It  brings  to  view  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  stars  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern ; 
but  although  they  appear  somewhat  more  brilliant,  they  appear,  on 
the  whole,  no  larger  in  diameter  than  the  stars  in  general  do  to  the 
unassisted  sight.  This  circumstance  I  consider  as  a  palpable  and 
sensible  evidence  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars;  for 
bodies  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred,  and  even  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles,  appear  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  instrument ;  and  why  should  not  the  fixed  stars  appear  mag- 
nified in  the  same  proportion,  and  present  to  the  eye  large  disks  like 
the  planets,  were  it  not  on  account  of  their  incalculable  distance  ? 

We  thus  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the  nearest  stars  are  re« 
moved  from  us  at  immense  and  inconceivable  distances ;  and  if  their 
distance  be  so  great,  their  magnitudes  must  likewise  be  astonishing, 
otherwise  they  would  be  altogether  invisible  either  to  the  naked  eye 
or  by  the  telescope ;  for  a  distant  visible  object  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  magnitude  proportional  to  its  distance  and  its 
apparent  diameter. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  magnificence  of  this  vast  system  of  universal 
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degrees  of  knowledge  and  felicity,  and  enjoy  the  Bamc  hopes  and 
proapecte  of  a  blessed  immortality — that  God  distributes  among 
them  all  thousands  of  beneiits,  embellishing  their  habitations  with 
the  same  rural  beauties,  causing  the  same  sun  to  enlighten  them, 
the  same  yital  air  to  make  their  lungs  play,  and  the  same  rain  and 
dews  to  irrigate  their  ground  and  ripen  their  fields  to  harvest : — ^that 
they  are  all  capable  of  performing  noble  achievements,  heroic  ex- 
ploits, vast  enterprises;  of  displaying  illustrious  virtues,  and  of 
making  important  discoveries  and  improvements — ^that  they  are  all 
connected  together  by  numerous  ties  and  relations,  preparing  for  each 
other  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art,  and  convey- 
ing them  by  sea  and  land  from  one  country  to  another;  one  nation 
furnishing  tea,  another  sugar,  another  wine,  another  silk,  another  cot^ 
ton,  and  another  distributing  its  manufactures  in  both  hemispheres 
of  the  globe — ^in  short,  that  they  are  all  under  the  moral  government 
of  the  same  omnipotent  Being,  who  ^'  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  who  hath  deter- 
mined the  boundaries  of  their  habitations,"  who  carries  them  yearly 
around  the  centre  of  light  and  heat,  and  who  ^'  gives  them  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness." How  various,  then,  the  ties,  how  sacred  and  indissoluble 
the  bonds,  which  should  unite  men  of  all  nations  I  £very  man, 
whether  he  be  a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  a  Barbarian  or  a  Scythian,  a  Turk 
or  a  Frenchman,  a  German  or  a  Swede,  a  Hottentot  or  an  Indian, 
an  Englishman  or  a  Chinese,  is  to  bo  considered  as  our  kinsman 
and  our  brother,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  embraced  with  benevo- 
Jencc  and  affection.  In  whatever  region  of  the  globe  he  resides, 
whatever  customs  or  manners  he  adopts,  and  to  whatever  religious 
system  he  adheres,  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  to  which  we 
all  belong.  And  shall  we  feel  indifferent  to  our  brethren,  shall  we 
indulge  resentment  and  hostility  towards  them,  because  they  are 
tujpai-atcd  from  us  by  a  river,  by  a  channel,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by 
a  range  of  mountains,  or  by  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  the  jealousy 
of  despot^?,  or  because  their  government  and  policy  are  different  from 
ours?  Ought  wo  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  them — to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  to  feel 
compassion  on  account  of  the  ravages,  desolation,  and.  misery  which 
error  and  folly,  vice  and  tyranny  may  have  produced  among  them ; 
and  to  alleviate,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  misfortunes  and 
oppressions  under  which  they  groan?  Reason,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity, spurns  at  the  narrow-minded  patriotism  which  confines  its 
regards  to  a  particular  country,  and  would  promote  its  interests  by 
any  means,  although  it  should  prove  injurious  to  every  other  nation. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  human  family 
will  ultimately  be  found  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  every  particular  nation  and  tribe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
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my  hand  shall  destroy  them" — to  behold  the  man  of  rank  glorying 
in  his  wciilth  and  his  empty  titles,  and  looking  around  upon  the 
inferior  orders  of  liiti  fellow-mortals  as  the  worms  of  the  dust — ^to 
behold  the  man  of  ambition  pushing  his  way  through  bribery,  and 
treachery,  and  slaughter,  to  gain  possession  of  a  throne,  that  he 
may  look  down  with  proud  pre-eminence  upon  his  fellows — to  be- 
hold the  haughty  airs  of  the  noble  dame,  inflated  with  the  idea  of 
her  beauty  and  her  higli  birth,  as  she  struts  along,  surveying  the 
ignoble  crowd,  as  if  they  were  tlic  dust  beneath  her  feet — to  behold 
the  smattcrer  in  learning,  puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  super- 
ficial acquirements,  when  he  has  scarcely  entered  the  porch  of  know- 
ledge,— ^in  fine,  to  behold  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
big  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  fired  with  pride  and 
revenge  at  the  least  provocation,  whether  imaginary  or  real  I  How 
iuconsistent  the  manifestations  of  such  tempers,  with  the  many  hu- 
miliating circumstances  of  our  present  condition,  and  with  the  low 
rank  which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  universal  being  I 


OiN  THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  TO  THE  WORLD,  WERE 
COVETOU8NES3  UNDER^IINED,  AND  AN  OPPOSITE  PRINCIPLE 
PREVAILING  IN   CHRISTIAN   SOCIETY. 

Were  the  covetous  principle  completely  undermined,  and,  conse- 
quently, were  wealth  applied  to  its  legitimate  objects,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  Creator, — every  thing  requisite  to  promote  the 
physical  comfort,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of  man 
in  this  world,  and  his  preparation  for  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
might,  at  no  distant  period,  be  speedily  effected.  Even  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  globe  might  be  renovated,  and  its  barren  deserts  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  of  fertility  and  beauty,  so  that  "  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place"  might  be  made  **  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  Although  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  "^ie  root  of 
all  evil,**  yet  the  proper  distribution  of  it,  on  the  foundation  of 
Christian  principles,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  source  of  all 
good. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
covetousness  haS  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  wars  and  deva^sta- 
tions  which  have  convulsed  tlie  world,  and  the  source  of  most  of 
the  evils  and  sufferings  under  which  the  human  race  have  groaned 
in  every  age.  And  it  might  likewise  be  demonstrated,  that  the  pro- 
per application  of  wealth  would  go  far  to  undermine,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  all  such  evils,  and  to  diffuse  among  all  ranks  a  degree  of 
happiness  and  comfort  which  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed  in  any 
period,  since  man  first  violated  the  law  of  his  Creator.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  at  first  view,  what  innumerable  benefits,  of  every  de- 
scription, might  be  conferred  on  our  fellow  men,  and  on  the  world 
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Sharp,  Clarkson,  Venning,  Howard,  and  Wilberforce,  are  now  for 
ever  burnished  from  creation,  or  that  they  are  expatiating  in  a  higher 
scene  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  all  their  benevolent  energies  find 
ample  scope,  and  where  every  blossom  of  virtue  is  fully  expanded  ? 
The  exertions  which  some  of  these  individuals  have  made  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  young,  in  allevi- 
ating the  distresses  of  the  poor,  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner,  and  in  counteracting  the  abominable  traffic  in  slaves,  will 
be  felt  as  blessings  conferred  on  mankind  throughout  succeeding 
generations,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
And  if  there  is  a  God,  and  if  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  rectitude 
form  an  essential  part  of  his  character,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  characters  are  still  in  existence,  and  shall  reappear 
on  a  more  splendid  theatre  of  action  in  the  future  scenes  of  eternity. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  17G2. 

"  And  thon,  melodioun  "Rof^n,  rise  at  lant, 
Becall  the  plfttfiag  memory  of  the  pafit: 
Ari.«e!  lot  blft*«t  rememhrance  rtill  umpire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  lyre  I 
Ketitore  Apollo  to  hit)  vacant  tlirone. 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own." — BTBOSr. 

Samuel  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  elegant  poetfi  of  the  present  centmy,  was  the 
eon  of  an  eminent  banker  in  London,  and  was  born  in  that  citj  about  the  year 
1762.  He  presents  a  rare  instance  of  groat  wealth  allied  to  great  talents,  untiring 
industry  in  literary  pursuits,  and  pure  morals.  No  expense,  of  course,  was  spared 
in  his  education,  and,  after  leaving  the  university,  he  travelled  through  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  published,  in  1786,  an  **  Ode  to  Su- 
perstition, with  other  Poems,''  which  was  well  received.  About  six  years  after, 
when  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  appeared  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory," 
which  was  received  by  the  public  with  universal  applause,  and  at  once  established 
his  fame  as  among  the  best  of  our  modem  poet«.  The  subject  was  most  bappily 
chosen,  for  it  came  home  "  to  the  business  and  bosoms"  of  all,  and  it  was  executed 
with  exceedingly  great  care.  It  has  been  said  that  no  poem  of  equal  sixe  ever 
cost  its  antbor  so  many  hours  to  produce.  Not  satisfied  with  correcting  and  re* 
correcting  it  again  and  again  himself,  he  read  it  to  various  friends  for  the  benefit 
of  their  criticism ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  finished  throughout)  each 
part  harmonizing  with  the  other,  and  every  lino  carefully  and  tastefully  elabo- 
rated. ** It  acquired,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  "a  popularity 
originally  very  groat,  and  which  has  not  only  continued  amidst  extraordinary 
fluctnaUon  of  general  taste,  but  increased  amidst  a  succession  of  formidable  eom* 
petitors.     No  pro<1nction  so  popular  was  probably  so  little  censured  by  eriticism. 
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tboanding  in  wit,  eloquence,  shrewd  obserration,  and  interesting  personal  anec< 
iote.  He  has  been  familiar  with  almost  every  distinguished  author,  orator,  and 
urtist  for  the  lost  fifty  years.  His  1>enevoIcnce  is  equal  to  his  taste ;  his  bonnly 
loothed  and  relieved  the  death-bod  of  Sheridan,  and  is  now  exerted  to  a  largo 
)ztent»  annually,  in  behalf  of  suffering  or  unfriended  talent*'*  ^ 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Twilight's  Boft  dews  steal  o'er  the  Tillage  green, 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene ; 
Stiird  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  play. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
tier  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled  ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled !  yet  still  I  linger  here ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear ! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion,  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arch'd  with  iry's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  hearen  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass*grown  courts 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport, 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 
*  *  *  * 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene, 
The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  Light  can  give ; 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke ! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  softcn'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'^  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals  I 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  tcmper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  Is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn  ; 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

»  "  Chambera'  ryclopawlia.*' 
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And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gi?e8  : 
We  gaze  on  erery  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  vail  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face« 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  War  erase 
Each  milder  virtue  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast ; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside, 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain-cliff's  no  more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm : 
Say  why  Vespasian^  loved  his  Sabine  farm? 
Why  great  Navarre,'  when  France  and  Freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed  ? 
When  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind* 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  rcsign'd, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labors  of  his  spado, 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade  ? 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne,^ 
To  muse  "^ith  monks  unlettered  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 

J%e  tame. 


*  VejtpAKian.  according  to  Saetoniaft,  constantly  ptuised  his  summers  in  a  smnll  villa  neai 
Rcat«,  where  he  woa  bom,  and  to  which  he  would  never  add  any  embellishment. 

*  ^That  amiable  and  accomplished  monarch,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  made  an  excui^ 
rion  from  his  camp,  durinf;  the  long  siege  of  T.aon,  to  dine  at  »  bouse  in  the  forest  of  Folam- 
bray,  where  he  had  often  been  regaled,  when  a  boy,  with  fruit,  milk,  and  new  cheese,  and  in 
reriritlng  which  he  promised  himself  great  pleasure." — Mem.  de  Sullt. 

*  **  Diocletian  retired  into  his  native  province,  and  there  amufed  himsdf  with  building, 
planting,  and  gardening.  His  answer  to  SI  aximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  solicited 
by  that  restleas  old  man  to  reaRsume  the  reins  of  government  and  the  imperial  purple.  Ila 
r^ected  the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  cakaly  observing,  •  That  if  he  could  show  Max- 
imlan  the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should  no  longer 
be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.'  "—Gibbon. 

4  **  When  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  executed  his  memorable  resolution,  and  had  set  out 
for  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  he  stopped  a  few  days  at  Ghent,"  says  his  historian,  *'  to  in- 
dulge that  tender  and  pleasant  melaucholv  whirh  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  tha 
dedine  of  life,  on  TislUng  the  place  of  lib  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scene*  ami  obiecta 
familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youUi." — KoB£aTSux. 
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Ohliviuii  steals  u 

The  frieiul-*  of 
Whose  Iftiipuage 
AVhosc  life,  beyon 
The  great  iu  cond 
These  still  exist*  I 
Still  speak  and  ac 


•  ^  From  thee,  swee 

i'  And  Fancy's  flight 

From  thee  that  bos 
Which  only  Virtue, 

When  Joy's  brigl. 
And  Hope's  delusiv> 
When  clouds  on  cloi 
Still  through  the  glc 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  si. 
With  the  mild  magic 

The  beauteous  mai 
Oft  of  that  world  wil 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neg 
Some  social  scene,  sc 
And  ere,  wltli  iron  to 
Bursts  through  the  c 
Oft  will  her  warm  an 
To  love  and  joy  still 
The  whisper'd  vow,  t 
Weave  the  light  danc 
With  rapt  car  drink 
And,  as  it  meltii  alon 
To  each  soft  no**  —  * 
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Bat  not  till  Time  has  calm*d  the  ruffled  breast 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest; 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forgot  to  rave 
Is  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  waye. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail, 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tellf  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare, 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair  I 
But  pause  not  then — beyond  the  western  wave, 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave! 
Crush'd  till  his  high  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 

Yet  here,  even  here,  with  pleasures  long  resigned, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  Futurity's  blank  page  diiOTuse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'Tis  but  to  die,  and  then  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew ; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows, 
And  quaflf  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows ; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth, 
When  life  was  luxury  and  friendship  truth. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air  Hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs  and  her  sons  are  blest  I 


3%e 


HUMAN   LIFE. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 
The  bees  have  humm'd  their  noontide  lullaby ; 
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Still  in  the  vale  the  Tillage  bells  ring  round, 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jcnts  resound; 

For  u(»w  the  cuudle-oup  is  circling  there, 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  pnijer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  rale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brow'd,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaie, 

'.Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

**  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
Soon,  issiuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  vi(»lets  scattered  round  ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch,  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  atill  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
AVhile  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 
Moves  in  her  virgin  vail  the  genUe  bride. 

And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower; 
AVhcn  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen. 
And  weepings  hoard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
AVhen,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door. 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  life  ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 
As  full,  niethinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretoh'd  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hoar! 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wish'd  and  fear'd ; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 
(.>Ii  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.     To  her  bosom  press*d, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  I 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows  1 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy! 
Ho  walks — he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
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And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung, 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue,) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  I 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care, 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  : 
And  now  the  yolume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — ^now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet. 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endearor  to  repeat* 


X{r«. 


P^STUM.* 

From  my  youth  upward  hare  I  long'd  to  tread 
This  classic  ground ;  and  am  I  here  at  last  7 
Wandering  at  will  through 4he  long  porticos, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  halfway  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
Sail'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Psestan  gardens,  slack' d  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendor  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers. 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  I    Now,  coil'd  up, 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 


I  have  now  loet  mv  bftrrler  between  me  and  death.  God  grant  I  maj  live  to  be  aa  wdl 
ured  for  it  aK  I  oonndently  believe  lier  to  hare  been.  If  tlie  way  to  Heaven  be  thron|ch 
,  troth,  justice,  and  charity,  $he  is  there." — Swift,  on  the  death  of  hi*  maOur. 
h«  temples  of  Pstntum  are  three  in  number,  and  have  surriyed  nearly  nine  oentonat 
otal  destruction  of  the  city.  Tradition  b  idlent  ooncoming  them;  but  t!;ey  most  have 
Dd  now  between  two  and  three  thonaand  years. 
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With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish'd — save  a  wedding-ring 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastcn'd  her  down  for  ever ! 


A  WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant.flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breexe. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY,   1771. 

Jaxes  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the  "Wanderer  of  Switzerland/'  "The 
West  Indies/'  and  other  poems,  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  and  was 
bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1771.  Wlien  he 
was  six  years  old,  his  parents  went  as  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  placing 
him,  before  they  went,  at  a  Moravian  seminary  at  Folneok,  in  Yorkshire.  Here, 
among  this  people,  remarkable  for  their  ardor  in  religion,  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, and  made  commendable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages,  and  in  his  English  studies.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  poetry,  but 
his  poetio  wares  did  not  meet  with  very  ready  sole  in  the  market,  and,  in  1702, 
he  established  himself  in  Sheffield  as  an  assistant  in  a  newspaper  ofllce — tlie 
"  Sheffield  Register."  Two  years  after,  the  publisher,  Mr.  Gales,  being  obliged 
to  fly  from  England  to  avoid  a  prosecution,  our  author  undertook  the  editorship 
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■mall  islands  on  tho  coast  of  Now  Holland.*     Besides  those,  he  has  written  a 
number  of  sacred  Ithcs,  which  rank  among  the  host  in  the  language. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Montgomery  retired  from  tho  editorship  of  the  8heflSeld  news- 
paper, which  post  he  had  filled  for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  this  occasion  his 
friends  and  neighbors  invitod  him  to  a  public  entertainment.  "  There  the  happy 
and  grateful  poet  'ran  through  the  story  of  his  life  eren  fVom  his  boyish  days,' 
when  he  came  among  them  friendless  and  a  stranger,  from  his  retirement  at  Fnl- 
nock  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  all  but  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  He  spoke  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  success  which  had 
crowned  his  labors  as  an  author.  'Not,  indeed,'  he  said,  'with  fame  and  fortune, 
as  these  were  lavished  on  my  greater  contemporaries — in  comparison  with  whose 
magnificent  possessions  on  the  British  Parnassus  my  small  plot  of  ground  is  no 
more  than  Kaboth's  vineyard  to  Ahab's  kingdom ;  but  it  is  my  own ;  it  is  no 
copyhold ;  I  borrowed  it,  I  leased  it  from  none.  Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from 
the  common  myself;  and  I  can  say  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  once  gained 
have  I  ever  lost.  *  *  I  wrote  neither  to  suit  the  manners,  the  taste,  nor  the 
temper  of  the  age ;  but  I  appealed  to  universal  principles,  to  unperishable  affeo- 
tions,  to  primary  elements  of  our  common  nature,  found  wherever  man  is  f<  und 
in  civilized  society,  wherever  his  mind  has  been  raised  above  barbarian  ignorance, 
or  his  passions  purified  from  brutal  selfishness.'" 

In  1830  and  1831,  our  author  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lecturei  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  Poetry  and  General  Literature.  This  he  prepared  lor  the 
press,  and  it  appeared  in  1833;  and  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  work  on 
general  literature,  in  the  same  compass,  cannot,  I  think,  be  found.  "A  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  with  autobiographical  and  illustrative  matter,  was  issued  in 
1841,  in  four  volumes.  A  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  morality  pervades  all 
the  writings  of  this  poet  He  was  the  enemy  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  every 
form  of  oppression,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  sclieine  of  philanthropy  and 
improvement  The  pious  and  devotional  fcelinp^s  displayed  in  his  early  efi'usions 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of  his  poetry.  In  description, 
however,  he  is  not  less  happy;  and  in  his  *  Greenland'  and  *  Pelican  Island'  there 
are  passages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  materials.  His  late  works  have  more  vigor  and  variety  than  those  by 
which  he  first  became  distinguished.  Indeed,  his  fame  was  long  confined  to  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultivation  of  different  styles 
of  poetry,  that  his  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  the  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  language,  were  not  restricted  to  purely  spiritual 
themes.  His  smaller  poems  enjoy  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  those  of  Moore, 
which,  though  differing  widely  in  subject,  they  resemble  in  their  musical  flow, 
and  their  compendious  happy  expression  and  imagery."  ^ 

*  ''This  poem  aboundu  In  minute  and  drlioatc  dcprri|ition  of  natural  phenomena — has  great 
fdidty  of  diction  and  exprewion — an«l.  altogether.  {Ki^ii'eMHoK  moro  of  the  power  and  ftrtUliT 
of  the  master  than  any  other  of  the  author's  worki*.''— C'Aam6<T«'  t)fd4>padia. 

•  Chambers'  CyclojMi'dia. 
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Ah,  jes !  beneath  the  beams  of  brighter  skies, 
His  home  amidst  his  father's  country  lies ; 
There,  with  the  partner  of  his  soul,  he  shares 
Love-mingled  pleasures,  love-divided  cares ; 
There,  as  with  nature's  warmest,  filial  fire, 
He  soothes  his  blind,  and  feeds  his  helpless  sire ; 
His  children,  sporting  round  his  hut,  behold 
How  they  shall  cherish  him  when  he  is  old. 
Thus  lived  the  Negro  in  his  native  land, 
Till  Christian  cruisers  anohor'd  on  his  strand ; 
*         — 'Twas  night ;  his  babes  around  him  lay  at  rest, 
Their  mother  slumber'd  on  their  father's  breast ; 
A  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed ; 
They  woke ;  their  cottage  blazed ;  the  victims  fled ; 
Forth  sprang  the  ambush'd  ruffians  on  their  prey. 
They  caught,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  far  away; 
The  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood ; 
In  pestilential  barks  they  cross'd  the  flood ; 
Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn. 
To  distant  isles,  to  separate  bondage  borne, 
Denied,  though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 
That  misery  loves — the  fellowship  of  grief. 

NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  I 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems. 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
Ah  I  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ;  *■ 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory,  jrhere  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perish'd  young,  like  things  on  earth ! 

THhofut  anj  wish  to  make  pedantic  olgectionfl,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  this 
■a  is  inooniixtent  with  natural  truth  and  a  jogt  economy  of  life.  Day  ia  th«  time  ftxr 
-nlf^t  ia  more  proper  for  repoee;  and,  if  spent  in  mental  labor,  in  addition  to  other  dii> 
pvnoad  during  the  day,  most  redound  to  the  injuxy  of  health. 
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Closer,  closer  let  us  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together. 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit, 
In  the  wildest  weather ; 

Oh !  thej  wander  wide  who  roam. 

For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
There  liyed  a  man :  and  who  was  he  ? 

Mortal !  howe*er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perish*d  ft'om  the  earth. 
This  truth  surviTes  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear  I 
ObliTion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  suffered — ^but  his  pangs  are  o*er ; 

Enjoy'd — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  lored  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

Oh,  she  was  fair  I  but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons — day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man ! 
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Pr^.ver  ia  the  tau^B  naecrt  dftmtm 
L't:«r  «i  or  onezprcas'd; 

The  motioa  of  a  bidden  fir* 
That  trembles  in  the  breaat. 

Praver  is  the  burden  of  a  aigh 

The  falling  of  a  tear; 
The  Qpward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  tut  God  ia 


Praver  is  the  simplest  form  of  specdi 

That  infant  lips  can  try; 
Prayer  the  snblimest  strains  that  reach 

The  M^esty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Cliristian^s  rital  breath. 

The  Christian's  natire  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death : 

He  enters  hearen  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  Toice 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  r^oiee, 

And  say,  *'  Behold,  he  prays !" 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one. 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone ; 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  JeHus,  on  the  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  way. 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod : 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  I 


FRIEND  AFTER  FRIEND  DEPARTS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end: 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  this  flight  of  time, — 
Beyond  the  reign  of  death,— 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath  ; 

Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 

Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 
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There  is  a  world  above 

Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

FormM  for  the  good  alone : 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying,  here, 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere ! 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  past  away, 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night. 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light 

HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest : 
— In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

When  Mary  chose  "  the  better  part,*' 

She  meekly  sat  at  Jesus'  feet; 
And  Lydia's  gently-open'd  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  temple  meet ; 
— Fairest  and  best  adorn'd  is  she 
Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 

In  deepest  adoration  bends; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

Then  most  when  most  his  soul  ascends ; 
— Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 


S   SUPERIORITY  OP  POETRY  OVER   BOULPTURE  AND  PAINTINO. 

jot  US  bring — ^not  into  gladiatorial  conflict^  but  into  honorable 
ipetition,  where  neither  can  suffer  disparagement — one  of  the 
§terpicces  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  two  stanzas  from  ^'Childe 
rold/'  in  which  that  very  statue  is  turned  into  yerse,  which 
ins  almost  to  make  it  visible : — 

THB   DTINQ   GLADIATOR. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand;  his  manly  brow 

ConsoDts  to  death,  but  conquers  agony ; 

And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradiudly  low ; 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him, — ho  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  that  hail'd  the  wretch  who  WOM.*' 
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CHARACTERISTICS   OF  PROSE  AND   VERSE. 

There  is  reason  as  well  as  custom  in  that  conventional  simplicity 
which  best  becomes  prose,  and  that  conventional  ornament  which  is 
allowed  to  verse ;  but  splendid  ornament  is  no  more  essential  to 
verse  tlian  naked  simplicity  is  to  prose.  The  gravest  critics  place 
tragedy  in  the  highest  rank  of  poetical  achievements : — 

"Somotimos  lot  gor;:jcons  Tragedy, 
"With  sceptrwl  V'lUj  como  swooping  by, 
Presentinp;  Thobes,  or  Pelops*  line, 
Or  tlio  tale  of  Troy  divine.'* — //  Pemeroto, 

Yet  the  noblest,  most  impassioned  scenes  are  frequently  distin- 
guished from  prose  only  by  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  which,  in  this 
fipecies  of  composition,  is  permitted  to  be  so  loose,  that,  where  the 
diction  is  the  most  exquisite,  the  melody  of  the  rhythm  can  scarcely 
be  perceived,  except  by  the  nicest  ear.  King  Lear,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his  two  elder  daughters,  is 
found  by  the  youngest,  Cordelia,  asleep  upon  a  bed  in  a  tent  in  the 
French  camp,  after  having  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements  during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm. 
A  physician  and  attendants  are  watching  over  the  sufferer.  While 
the  dutiful  daughter  is  pouring  out  her  heart  in  tenderness  over 
him,  recounting  his  wrongs,  his  affliction^  and  the  horrors  of  the 
storm,  the  king  awakes :  but  wo  will  t^ke  the  scene  itself.  After 
some  inquiries  concerning  his  royal  patient,  the  physician  asks : — 

**So  ploAsc  your  majesty, 
That  wo  may  wake  the  king?     He  hath  slept  long. 

Cordelia. — Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gmtleman. — \y,  madam;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep, 
AVe  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

FhifMician. — Be  by.  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cordelia. — Very  well. 

Phynician. — Please  you  draw  near.     Louder  the  music  there ! 

Cordelia. — Oh,  my  dear  father !     Restoration  hang 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Kfnt. — Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

Cordelia, — Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?         ♦         *         ♦ 
*****        Mine  enemy's  dog, 


Upon  a  wlitel  uf 
Cordelia.— 31t,  do  you  know 

Lear. — Ton  are  ft  Bpirit, 
Cordelia.StU],  sdll  tar  widt 
Plyfici'an. — He's  Beuce  awkke 

£<ar. — Where  huTB  I  been 
I  am  miglitil;  abus 
To  see  another  thiD 
I  will  not  swear  the. 
I  feel  tliis  pin  priclc. 
Of  my  condition  1 
CordtUa. — Oil  look  upon  mo,  sir 
And  bold  your  hands 
Nay,  Bit,  you  muBt  no 

Tjem; — Pray,  do  not  mock  me 
I  am  ft  very  foolish,  fo 
Founicore  and  upwari 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my 
Methinkg  I  shonld  knt 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  fo 
What  place  this  is  ;  ai 
Remembera  not  theae 
Where  I  did  lodge  last 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I 
^o  be  my  child  Corde 


It  cannot  be  doubted  tbat  ')"■  - 
highest  pronf-  -    ' 
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ilepcnds  upou  the  nice  inflections  of  rliytlim  alone,  may  be  proved 
by  talking  the  finest  pissages  of  Milton  or  Hhakspeare,  and  merely 
putting  thorn  into  prose,  witli  the  least  po.ssiblo  variation  of  the 
word.s  themselves.  The  attonipt  would  bo  like  gathering  up  dew- 
drops,  which  appear  jewels  and  pearls  on  the  grass,  but  run  into 
water  in  the  hand :  the  essence  and  the  elements  remain,  but  tho 
grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form  arc  gone. 

Lecture  Tltird. 


THE   PERMANENCE   OF   WORDS. 

An  eloquent,  but  extravagant  writer  has  hazarded  the  assertion 
that  **  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  for  ever."  *  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  splendid  saying,  or  a  startling  paradox,  that  may  be  quali- 
fied by  explanation  into  commonplace ;  but  with  respect  to  man, 
and  his  works  on  earth,  it  is  literally  true.  Temples  and  palaces, 
a mplii theatres  and  catacombs — monuments  of  power,  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  skill,  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  preserve  even  the 
anhes,  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages — must,  in  the  revolutions  of 
mundane  events,  not  only  perish  themselves  by  violence  or  decay, 
but  the  very  dust  in  which  they  perish  be  so  scattered  as  to  leave 
no  trace  of  their  material  existence  behind.  There  is  no  security 
beyond  the  passing  moment  for  the  most  permanent  or  the  most 
precious  of  these ;  they  are  as  much  in  jeopardy  as  over,  after  hav- 
ing escaped  the  changes  and  chances  of  thousands  of  years.  An 
earthquake  may  suddenly  engulf  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  leave 
the  sand  of  the  desert  as  blank  as  the  tide  would  have  left  it  on  the 
sea-shore.  A  hammer  in  the  hand  of  an  idiot  may  break  to  pieces 
tho  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  Venus  de  Medici,  which  are  scarcely 
Ic.^s  worshipped  as  miracles  of  art  in  our  day  than  they  were  by 
idolaters  of  old  as  representatives  of  deities. 

Looking  abroad  over  the  whole  world,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
six  thousand  years,  what  have  we  of  the  past  but  the  words  in 
which  its  history  is  recorded  ?  What,  besides  a  few  mouldering 
and  brittle  ruins,  which  time  is  imperceptibly  touching  down  into 
dust,  what,  besides  these,  remains  of  the  glory,  the  grandeur,  the 
intelligence,  the  supremacy  of  the  Grecian  republics,  or  the  empire 
of  Rome?  Nothing  but  the  words  of  poets,  historians,  philoso- 
phers, and  orators,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  and  in  their  immor- 
t;il  works  still  maintain  tl\eir  dominion  over  inferior  minds  through 
all  posterity.  And  those  intellectual  sovereigns  not  only  govern 
our  spirits  from  the  tomb  by  the  power  of  their  thoughts,  but  their 
very  voices  are  heard  by  our  living  ears  in  the  accents  of  their 
mother-tongues.      Tho   beauty,   tho  eloquence,   and   art  of  these 
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(•ullocntii.ri:;  nf  .-mhi  h  :m  1  svil:il  1' -,  tlu*  L-arnoa  nlfiTiv?  can  apr-r*- 
clntc.  an. I  th:it  «'!i!y  i  in  s  -ni-j  cmms)  atlcr  lnuj;r,  iutciiso.  au«l  l:ii''»- 
riiui>  inM-.-ti;r.iti'»n  ;  hut,  a-  tlnMiL'ht  can  1)0  made  to  tmusni'irrjlc: 
IVnni  Jim*  ln"ly  of  \v«'i-l>  intf>  anotlicr,  c\vn  thn.ni^jli  all  the  Iv.n- 
^riiai't's  of  tlu;  I'.nrtli,  wiilinu*.  lji,:in;r  what  may  l>o  ealluil  its  jht?*'11'1 
identity,  tlio  ^Tiat  niinils  cf  aiiti(juity  cnntinuo  to  hoM  their  astrnl- 
fury  oM'i*  the  njiininns,  mrinncrs,  i-hriract«T'=i,  institution.s,  an-l  lv«-:i:> 
<if  all  ap's  ami  nation-^  tlin.ii;.'li  wlii<-h  tlu-ir  postlnimous  (•••mTv-!- 
tit'uy  liav.'  Inun'l  v,av,  :iinl  ln'i-n  madi'  tin*  oarlii'st  su)'i«vts  f»f  .-ri;iv. 
tlu'  liiL'li»'.>'^  .-lan-lapl.-s  "if  morals,  au«l  tin*  most  porfort  i'xamj'li-  ■: 
ta^tr,  to  tlu'  ma>t«r-ujin'l>:  in  cwrv  MaU*  of  ci^ilizv•l  .sorii.'!v.  h 
this  n'siM'ut  till'  *' wonl-"  of  in-;piiv:l  proplu*ts  ami  apostlos  aiii-'ii..' 
tin'  Ji'\v>,  au'l  thu>.'  <if  \si\\vd  writer^!  among  the  auciunt  (ivntiks 
may  truly  be  siiid  to  ^»  la.-t  fi»r  ovor.'' 


JOHN   WILCOX,    178?^. 

.I'.rrs*  WiT'idy,  tht»  tii-tin;rui?«lu»'l  PrDftT^or  of  Mnrnl  Ph:]«i.r.jhj-  in  xXm*  I'j'i- 
viT-Ity  <»f  Efliiiliiiriili.  w:is  liurn  in  tlio  yo:ir  17^^  in  tho  t^wn  «if  Pal  li-y.    H«' 
w!!."-  till'  i.i>n  (il'  an  lj  iil'  iit  ii!:iimr:U'tiiror.  ;r.iil  ro<"oivfl  lii.««  «'li"«uu'ii{nry  imIui^.m- u 
ut  (Il.i-;:«'\v  Uiiivir.iiy.  wImiu-««,  in  iluo  ti:'.<>.  !:o  viji.*  tninrfcrri-J  to  Maj;«l:'.'.  1=^' 
rnlli-::,.,  Oxl'iinl.     H.  ro  Ms  Ji-m  iir;il  j*riilus  a*i.-  'li'VcI»|'t*'l,  anil  be  carriotl  ofi:  tl:- 
Ni-\v(li;.Mre  Pri/o  t'i"i!i  w  va-t  nuinlior  of  cchji-.til-  r.-  f«.'r  the  h\:A  Enprli-h  ImhMf.  ■■f 
liffy  liiH'.j.     T'»  tinu  iriiiiu-i  siiul  pri'.it  powirs  uf  literary  noi[ui>iti<in.  he  ailili<l a 
TfiiiaikuMi'  Ui.-tc  for  ;ryniii:i-iie  c'Xi'p-i?i.s  jiml  atlilotie  i«|iorts.     After  being  ft-iir 
Vfar.s  nt  ()xf«»nl,  lio  ].iirflin>o«l  n  i^inall  but  lieautifiil  c-^falo,  named  Ellemri  on  the 
lianki*  uf  Lako  AViii'lt'riuoro,  whoro  ho  went  to  rt'siilo.     **lIo  married,  built  s 
hmi-f  an'l  a  jMu-lif,  I'tijiiyi''!  liiiii?rlf  araMn;r  the  ninirnifi'.'rr.t  ?ci»nory  of  the  hik-.-s 
wpiti'  |i  M-try,  anil  rulti\iif»  il  the  .«uriffy  (»f  Wnnlsworrh.**     At  thi<  |ioriiKl  he  jm''- 
li^li'il  llu"  lir-t  <'i  liii  1.  ■.iiififiji  \ut'  ma,  ■•  Tho  J.-li?  «'f  l'.;l-i:.-,"  n.  vuhuue  that  plsc  i 
liiiii  at  i.ni'.'  l-y  tli--  .-i  !'•  <  t'  -  'Mii*  nf  i-ur  ni'..-t  i-M'LMnl  ni'*!-  rn  ir'V>t-».     PuWo'jn»*nl!y 
h"  lir«'aiiu'  ft  iiii-iii'-jT  "f  til-'  S'«>tii:<h  ]i:ir,  au'i  in  a  tVw  years  reo^'ivod  the  appnint- 
inrnt  ti>  tliat  chair  \vlili!i  h<.>  li.is  p'u  hni^  f;ili.il  with  honor.     His  pennancnt  ropii- 
taliiin  will  rt'St  uji'in   hi.s  ]ir"<o  wriiin^ji.      His  cuntrihutions  to  •*  lilackwouil'.* 
Ma-j-rtzino"  raijiod  tiio  whuli*  ton*.'  nn<l  cliavart'.-r  of  ninj^nzinc  litvratnrc — f«»r  in 
tni.-  lio  fn'Uii'tl  f'lrfh  tho  ri'lu'j«  nf  hi:!  f:inoy.  It-arninir.  nnd  tnste:  di.-^playin*:  al*o 
fhi'  p>'.'iillariiiiv-  t.f  iii-  .-aii.rnin'"'  ftml  inipctU'-U''  toinp'-nnnmt.     Tho  most  vahi:il»li» 
of  tli«-"  i-niiliil.uiii.i-'-  liavf  I'l'i.-n  ]iul'li-hr']  in  tliro-.*  V'lhnnc?,  iindor  the  tillt*  of 
'•  Tli'^  l«i'iToaii'»u-  u[  rhil.{.i|.!...r  \  irtb."     Hi"  poi-rioal  work*  have  been  rtillcrti'il 
ill  rwii  v..liiin"s.  «-.m.-i.;iii.r  "f  tlji?  ••  IpIo  of  Ptilm.'>"  aiid  "The  City  of  the  Plnguo/' 
uikI  ."••voral  smalli"*  pi-i  '.■-.' 


•  ••  Tlu«  srrr.nil  ••l!nrni*uTNtii»< uX \\w  p.-ntry  of  Ull^m  «n»  tl«'ll.-:ii*y  i*f  ?onllmi»iit. ami  Pthrfml 
el*sam-c'f 'itf.rrii'ii-ii.    II.-  uiiiii-^  iiii<i  i-!i'V:itj-' vliatiwr  hv  tin-ln.-';  kihl  if  In  lib  haoilJ 
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The  fault  of  gome  of  lus  proso  writings  con8i:?ta  in  his  extreme  opinions,  ifhieh 
are  often  carried  to  a  point  that  make»  them  ridiculous,  and  therefore  harmless : 
and  at  times  one  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  speaking  his  real  opinions  or  writing 
a  mere  caricature.  For  instance,  in  his  paper  entitled  ''An  Ilour's  Talk  about 
Poetry/'  in  his  extravagant  panegyric  upon  the  English  female  poets,  ho  thus 
breaks  forth: — "The  truth  is  too  glaring  to  bo  denied,  that  all  male  rational  crea- 
tures are  in  the  long  run  vile,  corrupt,  and  polluted ;  but  all  women  are  pure  as 
dowdrops  or  moonbeams,  and  know  not  the  meaning  of  evil."  Exaggeration  bo 
absurd,  whether  he  means  it  for  truth  or  ridicule,  equally  fails  of  its  object — if  it 
bad  an  object 

Professor  Wilson's  great  strength  as  a  prose  writer  lies  in  his  power  of  pathetic 
description  ;  and  here  ho  has  never  been  surpassed.  Asa  delineator  of  Scottish 
pastoral  life — his  " Lights  and  Shadows,"  his  "Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  and 
bia  "Foresters"  seem  destined  to  remain  uuapproached  in  their  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, and  have  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  immortal  as  any  thing  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  English  language.* 

THE   IIEAB-STONE. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  planks 
were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brink,  the  first  rattling  clods  had 
struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shoveling  was  over,  and  the  long, 
broad,  skilfully  cut  pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together,  and 
trimly  laid  by  the  boating  spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the 
churchyard  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown 
over  by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  burial  was  soon  over ;  and  the  party,  with  one  consenting  mo- 
tion, having  uncovered  their  heads  in  decent  reverence  of  the  place 
and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  separate,  and  about  to  leave  the 
churchyard. 

Here,  some  acquaintances  from  distant  parts  of  the  parish,  who 
had  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  each  other  in  the  house  that 
had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred 
yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to  move  over  from  his  bed  to 
his  grave,  were  shaking  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring 
after  the  welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There,  a  small  knot  of 
neighbors  were  spciiking,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  respectable 
character  which  the  deceased  had  borne,  and  mentioning  to  one 
another  little  incidents  of  his  life,  some  of  them  so  remote  as  to  be 

rommon  things  lose  their  vulfror  attributo.*^,  they  are  exchanged  by  him  for  something  better. 
There  is  a  wiW  harmony  and  an  unt«;n«Nl  hj-londor  in  hli^  delineation  of  the  afipcctj"  of  natur<»; 
and  among  it*  benntiea  ho  riots  and  revels,  always  preferring  the  soft  to  the  sullen,  the  gentle 
to  tho  ruj?ged.*' — MoiR. 

*  "To  l*rof«'<!'or  Wili=on  vre  owe  the  Introdnctlon  int/)  onr  lifcrnture  of  a  style  of  eritfpfnn 
at  once  more  philonojihloil  and  nioro  ponial— of  a  criticism  wliicli  combinm  analytical  sulalety 
and  prerl-ion  with  amazing;  iv>w«r!»  of  iinapnutive  illustration,  ami  whicli  rondcrH  hia  oways 
on  Ilomer,  on  tho  (jreok  Antholojrv,  on  Spr>nwr.  on  Milton,  on  Wonlsirorth.  on  Scott,  on 
Bnrna,on  Moore'ii  Hyron.  and  on  the  Ku^^lish  SuUriAUi — all  written  iu  Uio  Mimo  cathoUe 
q)irlt--amoiig  the  fiueot  things  in  our  language."— Moio. 
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luMwii  i!iiv  to  iIm-  ::,:v-li'  i^.'.l  '«or^  ■!i-;  of  llio  jri'inip:  'wliile  Ji  f:w 
vai-vls  f.uii.t  r  jci.!  -v  i  /r-  in  lii.^  .-jj-it.  w.w,  st;iii:lin;r  t^gt^thor  pariie.* 
who  (lixiiv-v'tl  «.i«r.n.irv  vuii,-.  nis,  jilti;ri"tii*^r  \in''C!iini.i"t''«l  with  the 
I'lUiiT.il,  siitli  ii-^  t!u'  Stat;-  «»i  llio  inarkv'ts,  the  pnmii?i-j  of  tlio  soa?i:iD, 
(»r  clwinL'.*  <>t'  t.  iiaiii'. ;  hut  still  with  a  sobriety  of  lurninor  imd  v<v.-^ 
th:«t  was  iii^v'ij>iMy  prn.hi.-od  h}*  the  inlluoni*e  c»f  tho  siiuplo  ccrc- 
iii'Miy  n<.\v  «-]">«.':l,  hy  tho  \[\\wl  graves  «nrouu«l,  aud  the  shallow  "f 
th''  sj'iri'  nil  1  L'riy  w;:ris  «.jt  tho  Imuse  of  (.'cid. 

'Ywn  iiii'U  Y'  I  .stif.i.l  iv>u'Oihj'r  at  tho  head  of  tho  grave,  with  crtiint:- 
inn.-s  <•!'  siihM  rr  l)ut  uuiinpa'sioin'J  rrriof.  Thty  wore  bivthers 
ll'n*  niily  v.nH  of  him  wii.>  liad  bicn  ]»uri(Hl.  And  there  wa3  soiik- 
thi'ii--  in  thi'ir  .-^itiiatiini  that  ni'tunslly  kopt  tho  oyo.s  of  niauy  dirootel 
\i|»  .n  thorn  l'»r  a  l'>nL:  tinio,  and  more  iiitoiitly  than  Wouhl  have  k'on 
fill"  i'!-o  had  th.'i''  hi  Ml  ib'thhiL'  iimro  oloorvable  about  them  tbau 
i!i:^  o'iiiini"n  .-\i:i]'ti>iji:- (»f  a  owiiininii  s-rrow.  IJut  thoi^o  two  bro- 
ilur-,  \v!i»  \v.  ir  ii'W  siaii'liuiT  .".t  ill'-'  hoail  of  their  fatlier's  gmvo, 
1;  1. 1  I'.'i-  >•'.:"•  y.  !!v  l.t'.-u  tfi-.allv  I'.sJran-^^'d  from  oaoh  othrr;  aud  the 
only  w-.r.Is  tliai  had  iii>>-od  be'.Wiin  ihmi,  diirinL'  all  that  time,  \\a\ 
I)  Til  iin-.T'-'l  Wijliln  a  iVw  day.--  \Ki:X,  during  the  uocv.*>;>iary  projcr;.- 
ii'M»-  I'lr  \\w.  old  ni:iirs  fmi-ral. 

No  •]»'«])  nud  <h'.i'ily  jjiiarnd  wa.^  In-twoou  thoso  brothLT*?,  nnl 
n:iilur  ni"  ih.-iii  (•.)»dl  di- liiii-iiv  ivil  iho  cpu.-o  of  thirf  nnnatnr::! 
«*^*ranr'nj'  nt.  l\'riia]>".  dim  jo.'ili»u>iis  <^^  thoir  fatjit  r's  lavor — solf- 
i.-ii  rlinii^ht  ■;  iliar  will  Niinotiuio.-:  forc^  thcmsi-lvos  into  poor  hkti's 
lu'art>,  I'-.-in'ctinj-  Ic'1ii|.»i;j1  oxpoctatioii-ii — iinarcoinniodating  iiimi- 
ii'.T-  .'U  h.);h  ^idi.- — raiuuiii;.'  worvls  ihiit  mo:m  litilo  when  utter-:*!. 
hill  wiilrh  ranki.i' an  1  1« -I.T  in  n'in«'ndirauoo — iiiianinod  opposition 
•  •f  int'/r,-i-.  that,  duly  on-i  k-r«*].  W'-uId  have  boon  fmind  <nie  sni.l 

ih-.»   .-am tlif««.'.  aud  inanv  oiiior  iau<i;s  sHirlu  wdicn  siu:rle,  bn*" 

.-•M-')?!!!;  V. I-'U  ri'iUL'  o;.»  t-in-'liu-r  in  •  :i.'  ]>::nofiil  band,  liad  graduallv 
hut  l.iialiv  ini.ivir  I  Tii-'ir  lu":irts,  till  ai  hi -t  tliov  v.dio  in  vouth  had 
hc.'n  s-ld'»ui  '^'.'parai.'  :  nd  irnly  ari  u-hcd,  n«»w  mot  at  market,  and. 
nii-'rdil  1  i  .ly,  at  i-liu-.-ia,  with  dark  aud  avort.d  faoos,  like  dillor- 
ciif  rlniiUn'U  diirii!:.'  a  l'v;ii. 

Sin-ly,  if  auv  iliin.r  <•  ast  1  h.;v«»  :-.>f;o:vd  tlioir  hoarts  toward* 
r:n-li  ivf-i'-r.  ii  uiu-!  !•  .\i.'  hv-.u  to  >i\.\\{  :'ilo!itlv.  pido  !»v  side,  whilo 
'ii"  »artli,  ^ti-ui',  a'.id  u  ' '-:  "iN.  iv  faliiuir  tlown  uj'ou  thoir  fathiT*s 
r  ••Vi;i.  Au'i  d"ih.i  -■:  'ih-'ii*  !ii  .ivir?  wiiv  s.»  stiiii.iK-d.  15ut  prido. 
ti;  'iij-Ii  it  «-nni':  i.'\«:it  t'l-*  h- Iv  ::{I\iii"U'  «-f  uatnro  from  bvin-i 
:'•  Ir.  iii;iy  ].r«*\.  \\\  ili.  i:i  •.".'•■■  ;:i  h:  ill.-;  sii  ■'.vji :  aul  tiiv*-"'  two  broth'T-* 
<,-»{  tin.-.'  i '^'' ill  r.  »it;.-ni:i:i'!  n -x  f.»  h-t  i.;^;i  oJior  know  the 
loaiual  ;«•.;■!■  Ill  --  \\\\'\,  in  .iiii-j  nf  jl:  io.  wa.-;  ;;!!di!iJi^  up  in  thoir 
:r-an.<,  ;;i;  I  1  a'  1;:::  ii:  in  ii:  •  ur-v  •■ii!.-'<.'d  iMlv  i\ii\  \^ifkodnc?S  of 
tii-'ir  o.tn*:  !;■■'  o:i.-r;    :. 

A  htid-''';i  •  ?<■■.  1  I'.-,  n  p...  |..K  ■',  ;.r.  1  a  i..\-:.-ii  tame  ft^.rwanl  to 
p]a!if  i*.      r!>«-  I  ■■'  T  l'»->'r.  r  .;;;...■».',!  {li-ii  i;..H-  y »  plv.^o  it — ^a  j>!ain 
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stone  with  a  sand-glass,  skull  and  cross-bones,  chiselled  not  rudely, 
and  a  few  words  inscribed.  The  younger  brother  regarded  the 
operation  with  a  troubled  eye,  and  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  several  of  the  bystanders,  ''  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  yon ; 
yon  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as  you 
could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be,  the  favorite 
8on ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined  you  in  ordering  this 
head-stone,  had  I  not  ?" 

During  these  words  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the  earth,  Mid 
many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  grave  returned. 
For  a  while  the  elder  brother  said  nothing,  for  he  had  a  conscious- 
ness in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in 
designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his 
memory;  so  the  stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect, 
decently  and  simply,  among  the  othej^  unostentatious  memorials  of 
the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased, 
and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  "  by  his  affectionate  sons." 
The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the 
angry  man,  and  he  said,  somewhat  more  mildly,  "  Yes,  we  were  his 
affectionate  sons }  and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years,  and 
perhaps  never  may;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your  worth; 
and  here,  before  our  own  friends  and  before  the  friends  of  our 
&ther,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  express  my  willingness  to  be 
on  other  and  better  terms  with  you ;  and  if  we  cannot  command 
love  in  our  hearts,  let  us,  at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkindness." 

The  minister  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had  something 
intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left  the  churchyard,  now 
came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder  brother  why  he  spake  not  regard- 
ing this  matter.  He  saw  that  there  was  sometliing  of  a  cold  and 
sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his  heart,  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope 
to  dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vilest  guest,  if 
once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn,  and  almost  severe  air,  he 
looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing  his  countenance 
into  serenity,  said  gently — 

"  Behold,  how  good  a  thinf?  it  is, 
And  how  hccomin;;  well, 
To;?ether  such  as  brethren  are, 
In  unity  to  dwell  !'* 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a  natural 
sentiment,  q  lite  overcame  a  heart  in  which  many  kind,  if  not  warm, 
affections  dwelt;  and  the  man  thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his 
head  and  wept.  "Give  me  your  hand,  brother;"  and  it  was  given, 
while  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts 
felt  kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards  each  other. 
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Ab  tlic  brothers  etood  fiirTaiitly,.bal  eompoecil]/  grasping  cul 
other's  bund,  in  the  little,  hollov  tut  lay  betwcea  the  grave  of  tlieir 
mother,  long  eiaix  dead,  and  of  their  fattier,  wlioaa  ehrtnid  mu 
haply  Dot  yet  still  from  tho  fall  of  dust  to  dost,  the  raiiuBter  stood 
beside  them  with  a  pleasant  coQatenaiice,  aad  mid — ■'  I  must  liilfil 
the  promise  I  made  to  your  &thfir  on  iua  desth-bed.  X  moat  rMil 
to  you  a  few  words  whiohhifl  hand  wrote  xtatt  hoar  when  his  tongne 
denied  it-i  office.  I  must  not  say  that  yon  did  yoor  duty  to  your 
old  fiither :  for  did  he  not  often  beeeeoh  yon,  ^fmr^  tcota  one  another, 
to  be  nwinciled,  for  your  own  Htkes  aa  Ghiiatiana,  Ar  iam  aake,  ud 
for  the  sake  of  the  motbcr  who  bare  yon,  and,  Stopbea,  who  &d 
that  you  might  be  bom  f  Wltcn  the  palij  etriuk  Un  ftr  the  Isri 
time,  you  wure  both  nbsent;  nor  waa  it  yonr  fiuilt  that  yon  wen 
u.-l  b,s,.l,ilir..|,i  i„;>n  wliru  he  <iie.l. 

'■  A-.  l-ii^  ,L-  -ii-r  .■■Kiijiii.J^.iriiiL  Jiim  licre,  did  ha  thinl  of  jon 
two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tteara  were  in  lug.cyei;  I  anr  tbm 
there,  and  on  his  cheek  too,  when  no  breath  eane  from  fail  1^ 
Knt  of  this  no  more.  He  died  with  thii  yiftr  in  lui  hmd ;  ui 
he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  yon  OTar  hW  mm.  I 
now  obey  him.  '  My  sons,  if  yon  will  let  my  boOM  lis  qmat  a  th> 
pave,  near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  ny  Inrial  tfll, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  yon  promia  to  hm  ons  modMC  U 
you  used  to  do.     Dear  boys,  reedve  mv  blewng.'  " 

Some  turned  their  heotu  away  to  bide  the  tsen  that  wtfujiil  aot 
to  be  hidilen — and  when  tiie  brothers  had 
a  long  and  sobbing  embraoe,  many  went  dv 
word  or  two,  expressed  their  ji^  at ' 
brothers  tlicmselves  walked  awayfhim 

with  the  minister  to  the  muue.  On  the  feUowng  ftiHwth  ttej 
were  seen  sitting  with  their  ftmiliee  in  the  same  pmr>-aad  n  wee 
observed  that  they  read  tj^ethv  off  the  MUae  BiUoiriMt  tiu  Bhii^ 
ter  gave  out  the  test,  uid  that  they  BHOg  together,  taU^  hoU  af 


hie  PCTfeet  TfwiiwilBHWL  ! 
n  l£ft  ohnralnud.  Mm  in  • 
1  the  feUowng  SaUith,  t 


the  same  psalm<book.  The  same  psalm  WU  Bnn^  (gm^  «*t  •! 
their  own  rei^ucst,)  of  which  one  Terse  lud  been  reMlid  ak  their 
father's  grave  ;  a  larger  aom  than  nsual  was  OB  4hak  Mlbalh  fiond 


in  tbe  plate  for  tho  poor,  for  Lore  and  Ofaui^  an  a 

ever  after,  both  during  the  peaoe  and  the  Irw^ea  ct  ttis  Gfr,  the 

hearts  of  the  brothers  were  i  '  '         -  ■ 

divided. 


A  HORMiHo-  pionmx. 

She  hnth  risen  np  from  hsr  maralec  pr^ftr, 
And  dhain'd  lbs  wavta  of  her  nddsa  haix. 
Hath  fcisE'd  her  •iMpIngsbtaA'aheek, 
And  breathed  the  bles^  eba  mltht  art  nmk. 
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Lest  the  whisper  should  break  the  dream  that  smiled 

Round  the  snow-Trhite  brow  of  the  siuless  child. 

Her  radiant  lamb  and  her  purpling  dove 

Have  ta'en  their  food  from  the  hand  they  love ; 

The  low  deep  coo  and  the  plaintive  bleat 

In  the  morning  calm,  how  clear  and  sweet ! 

Ere  the  sun  has  warm'd  the  dawning  hours 

She  hath  watcr'd  the  glow  of  her  garden  flowers, 

And  welcomed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  bee 

In  the  moist  bloom  working  drowsily ; 

Then  up  the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 

She  trips  away  to  the  pastoral  hill ; 

And,  as  she  lifts  her  glistening  eyes, 

In  the  joy  of  her  heart,  to  the  dewy  skies, 

She  feels  that  her  sainted  parents  bless 

The  life  of  their  orphan  shepherdess. 

'Tis  a  lonely  glen !  but  the  happy  child 
Ilath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning  wild  I 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream. 
Like  her,  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream. 
And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet. 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet. 
In  the  osier  bank  the  ouzel  sitting 
Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone  as  she  glides  along. 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  song. 
The  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest, 
Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest ; 
For  a  love-like  joy  is  in  his  cry, 
As  he  wheels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake?     Lo  !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withoutcn  dread 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves, 
As  on  glides  the  form  whom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth. 
The  lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth, 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing. 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing, 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill, 
And  the  shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  gray, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way ! 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
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All  olose  (ogtither  iu  beHut;  Mid  lotf, 
Like  t)ie  ttmill  fair  cluuda  in  heaven  aboTD, 
Anil  lier  iniioceDt  noul,  at  tlio  pcnceral  siglit, 
la  swimming  o'er  nitli  a  slill  deli£lit> 

THE    BIIDNIOnT   OCEAN. 

It  is  the  Eniiluight  hoar : — tha  beantioiiB  lea. 

Cilm  AS  the  ulaudless  heBten.  tlie  heftTon  diaiiloaea, 
Wbile  mnn;  a.  sparkling  slnr,  !n  qniot  glee. 

Par  down  withia  tbe  naUr;  sky  rvjioiM. 
As  if  the  OcEim'B  heart  were  Btirr'd 
With  in  ward  life,  a  anund  is  heard, 

Like  chat  of  dreamer  murmaiiag  in  lua  aiMp; 
'Tie  pnrtlj  the  billon,  and  partlj  the  air. 
That  Ilea  libo  a  gnrmeut  floating  fair 

Abate  the  hnpp;  deep. 
The  eea.  I  noun,  cannot  be  raoa'd 
S;  eveuing  freshneai  ^om  the  land. 

For  the  land  it  ia  far  away ; 
But  God  hath  will'd  that  tlie  skf-born  breeie 
In  the  centre  cf  the  lonetieat  eeag 

Should  ever  sport  and  plaj. 
The  mighty  Muon  she  site  above, 
£ncircle<l  with  a  lono  or  lore, 
A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 
Thai  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright: 
She  neema  to  shine  wilh  a  sunny  ray. 
And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow'd  day  I 
The  p-aciona  MistrosH  of  the  Main 
Ilath  now  an  undisturbed  reign. 
And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down. 
As  upon  children  of  her  own, 


TO  THE   MEMOKV   OF  I 

With  tearless  eyea  and  nndistarbod  heart, 

0  Hard!  of  siiileaa  life  and  holiest  song,  ^^^ 

1  muse  upon  thy  death-bed  and  tliy  grave  ;  ^^^^B 
Though  round  that  grave  the  trodden  grajs  still  Ues  ^^^^| 
Besmear'd  with  olay ;  for  many  feet  were  thera,  ^^^H 
Fast-roated  to  the  spot,  nben  alowly  sank  ^^^H 
Thy  coffin,  Orahame  !  intp  the  quiet  oell.  ^^^ 
Vet,  well  I  loied  thee,  even  a&  one  might  lovg 

An  elder  brother,  imaged  in  the  eoul 

'  In  nnin-  of  b\f  mollilVflon.  wrillaitt  It  tbe  jwrullw  imliw  nf  Wilion  nun  laiieluM; 
lenluiwl  Ihkii  In  bli  "  Iji;s  frfin  tary  iMOVr  Om  Uiw  lir  l»t  ^atrni  duI  Du  sh^ 
iliibanul  ridiHuf  hl4  fbiiD^:  And  he  lnA«  nj  Uirough  labji^Lh*  ef  daaUo(  IhuIj,  «1«* 
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With  solemn  features,  half-creating  awe, 

But  smiling  still  with  gentleness  and  peace. 

Tears  have  I  shed  when  thy  most  mournful  toico 

Did  tremblingly  breathe  forth  that  touching  air, 

By  Scottish  shepherd  haply  framed  of  old, 

Amid  the  silence  of  his  pastoral  hills, 

Weeping  the  flowers  on  Flodden-field  that  died. 

Wept,  too,  haye  I,  when  thou  didst  simply  read 

From  thine  own  lays,  so  simply  beautiful, 

Some  short  pathetic  tale  of  human  grief, 

Or  orison  or  hymn  of  deeper  love, 

That  might  have  won  the  skeptic's  sullen  heart 

To  gradual  adoration,  and  belief 

Of  Him  who  died  for  us  upon  the  cross. 

*  «  «  »  « 

How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 
With  holiness  !     Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 
The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  are  touched 
By  the  soft  hand  of  Piety,  and  hung 
Upon  Religion's  shrine,  there  vibrating 
With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  God. 
And  must  the  bard  from  sacred  themes  refrain  ? 
Sweet  were  the  hymns  in  patriarchal  days, 
That,  kneeling  in  the  silence  of  his  tent. 
Or  on  some  moonlight  hill,  the  shepherd  pour'd 
Unto  his  heavenly  Father.     Strains  survive 
Erst  chanted  to  the  lyre  of  Israel, 
More  touching  far  than  ever  poet  breathed 
Amid  the  Grecian  isles,  or  later  times 
Have  heard  in  Albion,  land  of  every  lay. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Such  glory,  Grahame !  thine :    Thou  didst  despise 
To  win  the  ear  of  this  degenerate  age 
By  gorgeous  epithets,  all  idly  heap'd 
On  theme  of  earthly  state,  or,  idler  still, 
By  tinkling  measures  and  uuchasten'd  lays, 
Warbled  to  pleasure  and  her  siren-train, 
Profaning  the  best  name  of  poesy. 
With  loftier  aspirations,  and  an  aim 
More  worthy  man's  immortal  nature.  Thou 
That  holiest  spirit  that  still  loves  to  dwell 
In  the  upright  heart  and  pure,  at  noon  of  night 
Didst  fervently  invoke,  and,  led  by  her 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  send  from  the  stars 
Of  heaven  such  soul-subduing  melody 
As  Bethlehem -shepherds  heard  when  Christ  was  born. 


THE   EVENING   CLOUD — A   SONNET. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 

Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on. 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below ; 
Tranquil  its  spirit  sccm'd,  and  floated  slow, 
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r/t'u  in  it3  very  motion  there  was  icst; 

While  every  hroath  of  evo  that  chanced  to  blow 
AVul'tefl  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 

Kml.lem,  iiiethouRht,  of  the  departed  soul. 
To  whuse  white  rube  the  glcHDi  of  bliss  is  given, 

AiiiJ  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Kio^hi  oiiwiu'l  to  the  goUlcn  gates  of  heaven, 

Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies, 

Aii'i  tells  tu  man  his  glorious  destiuies 


AMELIA  OPIE,  1771—1853. 

Mr.s.  Amf.i.ta  Oimi:  was  a  ihmghter  of  Dr.  Aldorson,  on  eminent  phy!«ician  of 
N'^iNvi^h,  itp-l  Av:is  hMfii  in  that  city  iu  1771.  At  a  very  early  period  of  her  Iif«', 
.^ho  fvincfil  t  ilont.-r  of  a  i^upi.-rior  order,  composing,  while  still  a  child,  poems,  do- 
f"-ii[>iiv(.*  |iitMO.>,  :i:'.il  nuvol?,  though,  with  the  exception  of  some  poetical  pi-vt-a 
ill  iKy\  ••.Monthly  M;i;r!>/ine.''  none  of  them  were  published  before  her  marria-,v. 
\s\:'u  h  t.ji'l;  ji!a«  0  in  Mny,  17*J'^,  ulth  Mr.  John  Opie,  the  celebrated  painter.  Oue 
of  h.r  fir^i  I'liMi-jiti^.u-,  ••  The  Father  and  Daughter,"'  a  tale,  appeared  in  iJ^^'I, 
wljich  i'\  oiiic  (lifw  nj'nn  hiT  the  public  attention.  This  was  eucceedod,  in  1^02, 
l»y  :in  ••  Klc;:y  lo  the  Moiuory  of  the  hito  Duke  of  Bedford,"  and  a  volume  of 
nih.r  ji.x'iii.'j  :inil  in  l^Ul  she  gave  to  the  world  her  tale  of  "Adeline  Mowliry, 
nr  th«.'  MoiluT  im'.l  l>.i".;:htcr.'*  This  v.'as  followed  by ''Simple  Tale?,"  in  fi-ar 
\  .)luni'.s ;  "  I'aniri^r:?  r-f  ro.iuotry.'* and  the  **  Warrior's  Return,  and  other  Poem:'.'' 
Ill  I.*-w7,  :ho  l.'.-t  her  hu.-ban.l,  and  wrote,  soon  after,  that  beautiful  piece  entidi'd 
••  The  LnuitMit.*' 

Mr.--.  Oi'ieV  .-uh.<i'iiioiit  pnbli'.ationfl  are,  a  novel,  entitled  "Temper,  or  Domc*- 
li.-  .-veil'-:"  '•Talo.s  of  ILal  Life:"  **  Valentino  Eve;"  **Xcw  Fables,"  in  f.«r 
vi'liniKs ;  j'.nd  ••  Thi-  Uhn-k  Man'j  Lament,"  in  praise  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
wIi'mIi  aj>|>'"in.'.l  in  ISi'O.  lint  that  which  has  made  her  name  most  known  is  her 
•' lihi.-! la i  =  ■•;..>:  'A'  Lyiit^  in  all  it:i  lirancbes."  It  exposes  to  view  mueh  of  the 
li\f-  'I  tirv  an'l  ]■  .::il.>.iu-s  of  what  i.^  calkd  the  '•fastLionablo  world,"  and  of  tlie 
vjirii'U'?  tii'l.-  .'<n<l  il- 'vi'fl-ii.s  ro.-<vrtO'l  t'j  by  men  in  business  to  "succee*L"a3 
tin  y  i.;ill  it,  in  n\;ikin;j:  MMjiry ;  and  by  uumer<>us  interesting  and  illustrative  sto- 
ri-  -.  .-hi-  .M>i  ■  f-'iili  in  ihoir  truo  Hirht,  the  various  lies  of  "FlnUery,"  of  "Fear." 
of  ••  ('<'iiVii:i:'ri -'."  rf  ••  Jni'.r-.-t."  of  *•  Ecnovf-louce/'  Ac.  It  is  a  book  whivh 
e-. -ry  ..;:••.  l)iit  ori.f  i;.!Iy  the  Y<i'.in:r,  L:i^-lit  read  with  much  profit.  A  short  ti:utf 
l...iir<j  tht-  I'nl.ilii  ;iii«.u  of  this  work,  Mrs.  Opie  joined  the  "Society  of  Friend.««,"' 
aii'l  i"-  n  reiirol  fn»ni  ;re:ieral  society,  of  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ^ho 
u;:-  a  ni.'.-t  iln."  rf'il  .uul  a itr.i«:livo  votary.  She  died  on  the  2d  of  DcccmbuT, 
I*^..;;.  Of  Ui-c  ilar::«ntr,  (.'iio  v.ho  know  her,  remarks,  ••  She  was  true  in  heart  and 
fri:v  iti  lift-:  jr^nvrf-n-,  ronfMing.  and  faithful.  Ilcr  cheerful  heart  ^honc  through 
h'T  brl/ht  f,ir-i',  and  !•:  ju^ht  coniftirt  nod  pleasure  into  every  house  she  entered; 
anil  hi  r  dtop  ri  v-rorn'o  fi-r  all  hifty  and  siiered  things  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
iht'erfuhn*?."'  ii^'.lf.  Wo  shull  ever  regard  her  life  as  on?  of  the  healthiest  and 
hai'i'ltM  we  h:'Vi-  hn«'AU." — ficutivr.ian'i  Motjnzint'f  JtinHurg,  IS«54. 

'  '*  Au  ;«ri':'Jl>"-  l'»'''''  ^  f  «l'»inivtk'  trnjjcUy,  and  perbnpii  the  mortt  dcvply  affecting  of  bar 
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f  Mrs.  Opie*s  poelry,  which  exhibita  pure  tasto  and  great  depth  of  feeling,  it 
been  well  remarked  that  it  **  bears  fresh  evidence  to  the  truth  that  woman's 
al  sentiments  are  generally  in  advance  of  man's.  Those  whe  doubt  the  fact 
do  well  to  remember  how  continually  man's  yerse  celebrates  the  infernal 
ies  of  war,  the  cruel  excitements  of  the  chase,  or  the  selfish  pleasures  of  bac> 
nalian  enjoyment;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  unceasingly  woman's  verse 
owes  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  such  puraoits." 


THE   ORPHAN   BOY'S   TALE. 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale! 
Ah  !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  ho  died, 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I 

"When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came, 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

And  sec  the  lighted  windows  flame  I 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought, 

iVnd  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud, 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears ; 
"Rejoice!  rejoice  I"  still  cried  the  crowd  ; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 
*•  Why  are  you  crying  thus,"  said  I, 

"  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy  ? 
She  kiss'd  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  ! 
She  call'd  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
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"What  is  an  orphan  boy?"  I  cried. 

As  in  her  face  I  look'd,  and  smiled ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

**  You'll  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !" 
And  now  they've  toU'd  my  mother's  knell, 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy ; 
0  lady,  I  have  learn'd  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Oh !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed ! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread ; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  !  ha !  this  to  me  ? 

You'll  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ? 
Look  down,  dear  parents !  look,  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 
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FORGET  MK  NOT." 

Qo,  ;oath  beloTerl,  in  dUUat  glaJea 

Nvw  rriends,  neir  hopci,  new  joja  to  find 
Tttt  BDiDetinieB  d«i^,  niiJat  fairer  mBiJaf 

To  think  oa  ber  thoa  leav'st  beliind. 
Th7  loip,  tL;  fAte,  dear  joulh,  ta  sh&re. 

Mint  neTBr  be  my  hnppy  lot ; 
But  tliou  iniyat  gruit  tliia  liumble  priij«r, 

Forget  me  not ;  forget  me  nat  I 
Tot,  abonld  the  tbougbt  of  my  dislresg 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  lie, 
Iteod  not  Iha  wish  I  nnw  eipresii. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  (liiak  on  nie  : 
But  oh !  if  grief  tliy  steps  ntleoi]. 

If  WHnl,  if  aiokneas  he  thy  lot, 
Aud  tlioa  require  n  Haathing  friendi 

Forget  me  not  1  forgot  me  not  I 
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UTMN. 

There's  not  (i  leaf  within  the  haum ; 

There's  not  n  bird  upon  the  tree  ; 
There's  not  a  dew-drop  do  the  Bower, 

But  bears  the  impreas,  Lord,  of  Thee  1 
Tby  hand  the  Tsried  leaf  deaign'd, 

And  gave  the  bird  ila  thrilling  tone : 
Thy  power  the  dew-drop's  tints  onnihinO'I, 

Till  like  n  dlamoad'a  hlaxe  Ihey  ahotio. 
Yes:  dew-dropa,  leaves,  and  birda,  and  nil. 

The  uuiJIeBt,  like  the  greotast  tiling* — 
Tbe  sea'e  vaat  apocv,  the  enrth'e  wide  ball — 

Alike  proolaini  Thee  King  of  fciogB. 
But  man  alone  to  bonoleoas  Heavea 

ThanhsgiviBg's  conscious  struna  san  ruM 
To  favor'il  man  atone  'tta  eirca 

Tu  juin  the  vigeUe  choir  in  prtdac. 


WAfl, 

AIhb!  to  think  one  ChristUn  lani 

At  W.tr's  red  ihriiio  can  worthip  atiti, 
Nor  heed,  Ihongh  aena  nf  caruage  roll, 

Those  awful  words — "  Tunc  «h.u.t  hut  kiu.!™  S 
O  Lord  of  all.  and  Priaee  of  psaoa. 

Speed,  speed  the  long-predietad  dnj, 
nbea  Wnr  thrauj|liaut  the  World  iball  Mftae, 

And  Love  shall  liold  etamal  iwajl 
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LIES   F^VLSELY   CALLED   LIES   OF   BENEVOLENCE. 

These  are  lies  which  are  occasioned  by  a  selfish  dread  of  losing 
favor,  and  provoking  displeasure  by  speaking  the  truth,  rather  than 
by  real  benevolence.  Persons,  calling  themselves  benevolent,  with- 
hold disjigreeable  truths,  and  utter  agreeable  falsehoods,  from  a  wish 
to  give  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  giving  pain.  If  you  say  that  you  are 
looking  ill,  they  tell  you  that  you  are  looking  well.  If  you  express 
a  fear  that  you  arc  growing  corpulent,  they  say  you  are  only  just  as 
fat  as  you  ought  to  be.  If  you  are  hoarse  in  singing,  and  painfully 
conscious  of  it,  they  declare  that  they  did  not  perceive  it.  And 
this,  not  from  the  desire  of  flattering  you,  or  from  the  malignant 
one  of  wishing  to  render  you  ridiculous,  by  imposing  on  your  cre- 
dulity, but  from  the  desire  of  making  you  pleased  with  yourself. 
In  short,  thoy  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  tliat  you  must  never  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  truth,  when  the  alternative  is  giving  the  slightest  pain 
or  mortification  to  any  one. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  the  lies  of  fear  or  of 
benevolence  preponderate  in  the  following  trifling  but  characteristic 
anecdote : — 

A  TALE   OF  POTTED   SPRATS. 

Most  mistresses  of  families  have  a  family  receipt-book,  and  arc 
apt  to  believe  that  no  receipts  are  so  good  as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  young  housekeeper  went  to 
pass  a  few  days,  both  at  her  town  and  country  house.  The  hostess 
was  skilled  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in  economy;  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  setting  on  her  table,  even  when  not  alone,  whatever 
her  taste  or  carefulness  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle,  or  preserve  for 
occasional  use. 

Before  a  meagre  family  dinner  was  quite  over,  a  dish  of  potted 
SPRATS  was  set  before  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating  on 
their  excellence,  derived  from  a  family  receipt  of  a  century  old, 
pressed  her  still  unsatisfied  guest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt  and  little  spice  could  make  itj 
but  it  had  one  peculiarity :  it  had  a  strong  flavor  of  garlic,  and  to 
garlic  the  poor  guest  had  a  great  dislike. 

But  she  was  a  timid  woman ;  and  good  breeding,  and  what  sho 
called  benevolence,  said  "Persevere  and  swallow,"  though  her 
palate  said  No.  "Is  it  not  excellent?"  said  the  hostess.  "Very," 
faltered  out  the  half-suflVicated  guest ;  and  this  was  lie  the  first. 
"  Did  you  ever  eat  any  thing  like  it  before  ?"  "  Never,"  replied 
the  other  more  firmly;  for  then  she  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth, 
and  loDffing  to  add,  "and  I  hope  I  shall  never  eat  any  thine  like  it 
again."     "I  will  give  you  the  receipt,"  said  the  lady  kindly;  "it 
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will  be  of  use  lo  you  iia  a.  young  IiMisclf  cpvT ;  f.ir  il  is  iivinoiiiiaj 
as  well  08  gnod,  and  Horvca  to  iriLikc  nut,  «-]<■■»  wi.-  li.ivi:  a  ncnp-dia- 
ner.  Wy  Bcrvunts  ofCea  diuo  on  It,''  "  1  iviiiili-r  \.m  caa  grt  wij 
■cn'snta  to  live  with  you,"  thouL'ii'  ili'iiiu^i;  "  ball  daro  laj  ti« 
do  not  got  any  one  to  stay  long!"  '■  Y.ni  dn  aut,  Low«ver,  fu/u 
if  you  liked  it."  "Oh  yes,  int/«t^,  I  ilu,  vorj  inut^"  (lie  lie 
second,)  ehc  replied ;  "  but  yon  forget  I  hvm  klratdy  eoteo  a  jpad 
dinner  I"  (lio  the  third.  Alul  whmt  hod  beueioIeBce,  aoailltJ,lo 
answer  for  od  tliJH  occasion  I) 

'"  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  Out  yan  lik«  mj  spintB,"  Mid  the 
fluttered  hostosa,  while  the  clotJi  ms  lentonnc:  adduig,  "J<^l 
do  not  let  tho<ie  aprata  be  esUn  in  the  kitoheol  — «a  vtder  jihiik 
the  gueat  heard  with  inde>crib«ble  alarm. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off  for  the  oonntiy-hoaae^  «  m^ 
tngc.  Whi^n  [hey  were  seated  in  the  carriage  a  Ui^  box  vaapit 
in,  und  the  guest  fancied  she  amelt  guriiei  but, 

"  When  ifTDomiH  if  bllu, 
■Tifl  lollj-  lo  be  wisu.-  .     . 

She  tiicrefi^re  nskod  no  qucBtiona,  but  tried  to  Eaijoj  the  nmB^ 
rcgnrdleaa  of  the  future.  At  a  oeitain  dirtawea  Uu^  Btopfwoii  bit 
the  horscH.  There  the  goeat  ai])ect«d  Oat  they  dioald  get  srt  ai 
take  some  refroshtnent ;  bat  her  eoonomicRl  oo 
fihrewd  wink  of  the  eye,  obserred,  "I  always  lit  in  ths  a 
thcBo  occiiaioDB.  If  one  gets  on^  tlia  peo^  at  tfae  Ibb  ■ 
to  order  u  luncheon.  I  therefore  take  nuns  with  ms." .  Bb  ■  _  ^ 
John  was  suiumoncd  to  drag  tlie  oarriaga  out  of  tiAk.ai  ApiH 
windowA.  He  then  unpacked  the  box,  took  out  of  it  kanw  mti 
forkfl,  pkteR,  &c.,  and  a^a  jar,  whidh,  iBimpMtbig  tkaMvlfc 
its  effluvia,  even  before  it  waa  ooraad,  dinloMd  to  ths  ai 
that  its  oontentB  were  the  dieaoed  apiata  I 

"  Alus  1"  thought  she,  "  ^ndowa  bOx  was  nothing  ta  itUpi  -fit 
in  that  Hope  remained  bdiind;  bat,  at  Uw  boMon  tf :  tUa,  |»jl)l»- 

morning."  Her  hoetesa  would  take  no  wnial. 
trived  to  get  a  piece  of  sprat  dewiii  esTeli^ed  jn  ln|id(.lHiA>4a 
rest  she  threw  out  of  the  wiudov  lAeB  her  iTrfffT tf^  Tf  Irittlg 
another  way — who,  however,  on  tacning  lun^  andHpai^i  4fl% 


spair  I"     In  rain  did  the  nah^^qnr  Imj  deelpue  (ilia  tl 

"she  had  no  appetite,  and  (lie  the  mHiii  that  ahe  kanp.«la  jm« 


you  have  soon  deapatohed  the  fintl  letoa  mt  JOB, 
ifuae,  because  you  think  th^  are  uarlj  wiibadf 
ue  several  left,  and  (deli|^tfiil  infrrnwtfm  I)  w*: 


frc^  supply  to-morrow  1'  -    ,  - - 

know  when  she  had  eaten  eaoDj^;  andtba  Imdim  pMiiiMM» 

their  joumcy'a  end.  ,■  w,,,,,.-  n,  n4 

This  day,  the  sprats  did  not  awwnta  daparj  IwV^MIIItMUl' 

only  %  fi)w  left,  they  were  reaKfwffiw  niV«r.t-ift.Vi|^(«^^Hj^ 
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this  evening,  on  account  of  indisposition,  the  hostess  did  not  par- 
take, and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  the  wants 
of  her  guest^  who  woidd  fain  have  declined  eating  also,  but  it  was 
impossible;  she  had  just  declared  that  she  was  quite  well^  and  had 
often  owned  that  she  enjoyed  a  piece  of  supper  after  an  early  din- 
ner. There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze  in  which  her 
insincerity  had  involved  her;  and  eat  she  must:  but,  \vhen  she 
again  smelt  on  her  plate  the  nauseous  composition  which,  being  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  was  more  disagreeable  than  ever,  human 
patience  and  human  infirmity  could  bear  no  more;  the  scarcely 
tasted  morsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  she  rushed  precipitately  into 
the  open  air,  almost  disposed  to  execrate,  in  her  heart,  potted  sprats, 
the  good  breeding  of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even  benevolence 
itself. 

Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  story,  "  What  a  foolish  crea- 
ture the  guest  must  have  been  I  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
one  should  scruple  to  say — *  The  dish  is  disagreeable ;'  and  '  I  hate 
garlic  r  "  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  tlie  guest,  on  this  occasion, 
was  only  a  slightly-exaggerated  specimen  of  the  usual  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  conduct  themselves  wholly  by  the 
artificial  rules  of  civilized  society,  of  which,  generally  speaking, 
^sehood  is  the  basis. 

Benevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  virtues ;  and  its  re- 
sult is  an  amiable  aversion  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  even 
in  trifles;  therefore  benevolence  and  politeness  may  be  considered 
as  the  same  thing ;  but  Worldly  Politenkss  is  only  a  copy  of 
benevolence.  Benevolence  is  gold :  this  politeness  a  paper  cur- 
rency, contrived  as  its  mhstifute;  as  society,  being  aware  that 
benevolence  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious,  and  that  few  are  able  to 
distinguish,  in  any  thing,  the  false  from  the  true,  resolved,  in  lieu 
of  benevolence,  to  receive  Worldly  Politeness,  with  all  her  train 
of  deceitful  welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  fali-e  approbations,  and 
treacherous  smiles;  those  alluring  seemings,  which  shine  around 
her  brow,  and  enable  her  to  pass  for  Benevolence  herself. 

But  how  must  the  religious  and  the  moral  dislike  the  one,  though 
they  venerate  the  other  !  The  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  only 
lives  its  little  hour  in  one's  presence ;  but  that  of  the  Ijenevolent 
retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in  one*s  absence.  The  worldly  polite 
will  often  make  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flatteries  and  atten- 
tions when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule  as  soon  as  they  see 
them  no  more ;  while  the  benevolent  hold  the  characters  and  quali- 
ties of  their  associates  in  a  sort  of  hoh/  k^tpivfj  at  all  times,  and 
are  as  mduhjnit  to  the  aharnt  as  thoy  were  affcufivc  to  the  present. 
The  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay  and  pleasing  flower 
worn  in  the  bosom,  as  the  ornament  of  a  few  hours ;  then  &u£fcred 
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to  fa«l«\  :'n'l  tlimwn  liv,  win  n  it  is  wanted  no  lon^rer :  Ijiit  that  of 
tlu'  nnlly  In  ncvnlcnr  is  like;  the  fri'sh-springiii^  oviTirnM-n,  that 
bluniiis  (111  tliroiiirh  all  times  and  all  i4(»an«»n:?,  unfadiug  iu  beauty, 
and  uiuliniiiii.-hi'd  iu  swin-tuoss. 
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Tills  «li-tiii_:ni^hi''l  niiilinr  mm?.  \>"TU  in  "NVanvick  In  1T7.'».  nnil  wa.«  iMlucatt-l  at 
Iii;r'y  ai'.il  Oxi-i-.l,  wliiiic,.  lie  ^va."  ni.tifiitt'J  fi-r  t\\v  lovi-b  I'lv.ik  of  lirin;:  a  pin 
ill  t!n'  (iiin'li;i!ii:l.-  '.'(■  fli'"  •••.i!l.-;ie.  Hi.-*  ri-.a-ltiuii.'  litV  toriniuali'd  wilh  llii?.  evuii!, 
i" -r  li«'  iii-vrr  Piiini'Ml  f.»  i  oi-iylv  ?<.-  ]\\<  i-niir^c  or  ol>t;iin  h'u  «l<'jn"«"»«.  Srlllltig  ili«wn 
in  .SuaiiM-n.  in  Wijli"--.  on  ji  v.ry  .-mall  incMinc  ull«»wo«l  liim  liy  his  fiitfier,  ho  there 
wrot.'  flio  lir.-i  "l"  his  "  iin:i;:in.iry  <V'nvor.?;iliori*," — the  work  on  which  hij  fuine 
cliieily  ri'sls.  lie  snl-.-.-iiu-ntly  oanio  into  jH^.-possion  of  a  larpe  Citato,  Tfhich 
ina<li'  him  i'niir<ly  ii'-diiiiMi-ltrit,  nn«l  onal.'lnl  him  to  imlulgo  hi?  iirojienpily  to 
lit'-raliii'',  and  i  ■  rlmii'  ("iiiriliiite*!  ti>  llnil  th.-tiaut  isneci*-.*  «»f  iiicli'pcu«lcn«u».  which, 
.vuinrulia!  (li'\.l'^|w  .1  in  c.irly  li!o.  has  hocuui'  cliarurt«'ristic  of  iho  man. 

Ju  iMi'l  ho  li'lt  lvn_'';MP.I,  .'imi,  iu  IvIJ.  marrit'd  a  de.-soon«hint  of  tho  Frcmh 
ll.iron  d.-  N'l  lu  0  Villt'.  A  t''-.v  vi-ars  afi-.r  he  U'.nt  In  ftalv,  anil  thiTC  ri>Di:iinol  l-T 
many  yi-ur.-.  li-.'turii'n-.r  t:i  lln;.-lanil  ahoiil  IS.'iO,  ho  has  rositKcl  thiTc  .-sinco,  i«ul>- 
li-Iiin:'  no  r-xi.  iid«d  woili.  1  ,it  iH-ra.->i<»iially  contrihaiinjj  to  thtf  culiimus  of  the 
"  KxaniiniT."     Swi  li  is  n  hiii  f  oiillino  of  hi>  life. 

As  a  i»'ii't  "f  (iii.jn.iliiy  nriil  i»u\vvr,  Mr.  Lnndor  take*  r.o  mean  rank.  But  it  ii 
a>  :i  i-ro-o  ^Mit-r  ili:il  h<'  is  m">t  fa\oraIdy  known  now,  as?  he  will  he  hy  iKxtcrity.' 
III.-.  •'  Inia:.ii'..iry  l':i:i\''i-.ili«iUf<''  id  a  very  n.-markuhle  b\»ok.  It  com-i.-M.-i  i^f  dia- 
li,.'Si«  li.t\»""n  .-'It,!.'  .if  tilt'  mo.-t  rom;»rkahli.»  p»T."»onajr<>i«  of  all  ranks  acd  ealliiu;''. 
in  Miiiii-iit  i.-nd  ni'd.  ru  tii. !••.•«.  T1m«  author,  in  a  s'uri»ri.-<ing  manner.  throw.<«  liini- 
.f'U"  <(>ni;']i  I'  ly  lii»n  iho  « i::iri;f.tcr  lie  MouM  roprv'fcnt  to  UH,  anil  cateheM  f»illy  th«; 
r|iliit  I'l"  llio  a:-  in  vliirh  h«:  li\rd.  U  i.-»  a  l.-mdi  replolu  wiih  H)un>l  wi!<dom,  and 
if'  i  •  i-i\\-\  aU  !.-  « ]a'">r.il.',  f-iMitliou.^,  and  «-!a>-:cal.2     Thonjuh  hii>  opinioui  somo- 


'  ni"-  i-'.llr-.  ;i-.|  V.-,  rk-  ».f  i-pi  ^.'  .'iii.l  I  <  "try  wrn*  ]';iMi-h«'d  in  r«l«i.  in  two  hinp*  ^tilunic:*. 

•»  ■  W  I'.:  !  :i  v.\';i.-  !■■  1. ."'•••  i  !mm'i<  llii-  T.-livI'Mr.-Ji  I  <■%  ;.•■•.•.•.  ••  thc.^'i' "Ch'im  i-JfitiMi**  iiial:r! 
M<.n  li.  Ii  i>i  .1  ii-iir  !ii|':  Ii-'m  i- ir:t  i^t,  i.:ii:«-i.-<i'.  ni.-t  p-.irr  in  .-t.vlo;  I'.ow  full  nf  iui:i}:iii:i*i<>ii. 
wi'.  .'oi.!  Ii-iiii-'i  ■  li>  -.v  V..I1  i'll'.!  iib'il.  li'-w  i-'l  1  in  .--Tirul-.iti.in,  iww  ^ari'iu.-s  in  ii»f*rv>l.  hnw 
uniM'i  -:il  ill  ■M'.;  :i;i  •,  '  Iu  tJii-/.  ii|>i>  liM!>dri-<l  nii<l  twenty  I'lvi*  l'i:d'riu's,  th««  iiii  «t  fiiinili^tr 
;iii.|  tin- ;ii..-i  :iiii'.'  -rij.i.-  .t  \\n-  I';i-i  u;i'  i.'ai.ini.'itiHl  u iili 's i/or. '^rMV^  ami  U-aiity.  Iti« 
1  -I!-.'  li  !■  I  :i-l..--  ri-!  ni-il.'  -1)  '..!i::!\  tln*ir  «t!ii:i-.l  fiii  -.  iiiii|  :i  '.lin  -li-->t  np  hitn  wurmtii  nii-l 
l.ri  iitn  •■  •■.  •  l-.'i  ^1-  u;t«-;;:iii«"."  iini>ii-!d  tui'l  vnriiil  \i'iiv--.  •  lii«.>ii;lit<<  thtit  hnntht'"  fi»r  tfi« 
Wi.i !  i  .1  i\.i!..  .",1.  1,1.  •  .v.rl-  1li:i'  linni"  !'jr;iii»-l  tlir  wniM".-  ni-j-n  «>ioTi,  Miuud  on  llii-oii.li-<ut 
tli«  ■■<  !  t;\  i.'i.l  I '  Ml  -  ;  j.:i/(-.  \\i«  ::n.  in  tin-  hiiili  ami  j:.H<.lly  ri»nipnnv  r-f  Wit:  tixnl  ^Jrii  *f 
]«■;;..•■:  ■>!  rimri  Iimk  n.  I.,i«,*' •'■'•  "od  stairMiu-ii:  of  I'urly  inon.  >«i|'U»!rs,  nn«l  Kiii>:'«:  ufthe 
I'.i.-  I  ti-i.i!i-i-.  ij.-li. .  U-.  :•!  <\  ii..Iii."  \\iitn>-n:  and  i-f  licon-'  llmt  rvMi  ihi'  jii*t:r.it  l>»  \m\v  left 
It  I'.-,  till-  At'Ti  (•'■  ilii-  S-  lirh.l^  ..f  Aihi'ii:- — till'  l-'i-ruiii  ftr  tli.*  Scnjiti*  "f  !;«-nio.  A:  om*  mi«- 
i;i. -it  vn- h!»\i- I'liitirii:-- -li- '.r.-'ii.^  tin-  •Ii-i-|-i>rl.  ■;ui>ti(>iiM  el  ftati- :  at  ioit'iiirr.  |'hi!:.>-<i<  h<T4 
Hi!!  '.wKr  laryi  \\  ]  lid-.-  |  •li.'.iiii::  |  •:•«•!.>.  tsijkin:;  f»f  i-.i-lry;  im  n  •I'  ihi*  \\»\H  ol  Wirl-ily  m.il- 
tiT-.:  Jinlinn^  umi  KriMU'li  i.f  tlnlr  ri:::|.«'«'|lv«  lilrraturi'':  :ind  innnncr-.  V  liellivr  *-u«l;  u  l"*'k 
.'iltt.dsiK  \l*  nii'dl  iii.«  "T  Ii'TwifuT.  will  Ihj  tlic  hKi-l  i-.trl  xfil-i  v.riirr'.'  «'.MUi-iMi:  ul'i'tiirr  il  i< 
t»  In*  rc.vi  in  the  |.Tivont  u^«?  i.r  tlio  n«»xt.  inny  cix  nj  y  Id*  |]ii(i;;].t  n--  ni'iro  llian  whciht-r  iu 
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times  appear  singular  and  paradoxical,  ho  shows  that  ho  has  a  genuino  Ioto  for 
all  that  la  beantiful  and  ennobling  in  human  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  best  of  the  dialogues  are  those  between  ''  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney;" "SouUiey  and  Person/'  on  the  merits  of  Wordsworth;  "Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil;"  " Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Greyj"  ** Dr.  Johnson  and  Ilorne 
Tooke ;"  "  Marcus  Tullius  and  Quintus  Cicero ;"  "  Harrow  and  Newton ;"  "  Milton 
and  Andrew  Marvel;"  "Andrew  Marvel  and  Bishop  Parker."  But  whore  all  aro 
so  good,  it  is  invidious  to  particularize.  The  following  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
Mr.  Lander's  manner : — 


BOQER  ASCHAM  AND  LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Ascham.  Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awful 
state;  thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God 
hath  willed  it :  submit  in  thankfulness.  Thy  affections  arc  rightly 
placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those 
who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is  in- 
spired by  it  in  a  high  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  higher :  it 
never  reaches  its  plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection  but  in  the  most 
exalted  minds.     Alas !  alas  I 

Jane.  What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss  ?  why 
do  I  tremble  ? 

Ascliam,  I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago : 
it  is  a  prophecy  of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it.  Rccol- 
Icctcst  thou  who  wrote,  sitting  upon  the  sea-beach  the  evening  after 
an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  W  ight,  these  verses  ? — 

• 

"  Invisibly  bright  water !  so  like  air 
On  looking  down  I  fcar'd  thou  couldst  not  bear 
My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light, 
And  look'd  again,  and  drew  me  from  the  sijorht. 
And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 
And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fu^it." 

Jane.  I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I  had 
thought  any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had 
been  too  generous  to  keep  them  in  your  memory  as  witnesses 
against  me. 

Ascham.  Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and 
there  being  so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour, 
I  thought,  might  have  been  spent  more  unprofitably;  and  I  now 
shall  believe  it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate 
a  little  on  the  similarity  of  situation  in  which  thou  then  wert  to 
what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jane.  I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command ;  for  I  am 

tiM  morning  or  afternoon  of  the  premnt  day.  Whon  the  young  gentleman,  who  &nefed  his 
acquaintance  and  patronage  would  be  a  comfort  to  Dr.  Jobn>w>n.  griored  very  much  to  thinlc 
that  the  introduction  must  lie  over  fbr  a  little  while,  the  Doctor  remarked  in  bis  heavy,  solid 
way,  *  Why,  air,  I  ean  wait !'    So  can  Mr.  Landor."— lUinbu/yfc  MevieWf  IxzziiL  4ii9, 
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Jam,  He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AjsckaiKi.  Ah^  Jane !  Jane !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of 
contentedness. 

Jane,  He  told  me  he  nevor  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to 
him :  I  will  read  them  to  him  every  evening ;  I  will  open  new 
worlds  to  him  richer  than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  \  I  will 
conduct  him  to  treasures — oh  what  treasures ! — on  which  he  may 
sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham,  Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play 
with  him — be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every  thing  that  love  and 
poetry  have  inyented,-but  watch  him  well ;  sport  with  his  fancies; 
turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheek ;  and  if  ever  he 
meditate  on  power,  go  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow,  and  bring  back 
his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse.  Teach 
him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee;  and  he  will  discover  that 
women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tender- 
ness from  the  shade. 


QUEEN   ELIZABETH   AND   CECIL. 

Elizahcth.  I  advise  thee  again,  churlish  Cecil,  how  that  our  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  whom  thou  callest,  most  uncourteously,  a  whining 
whelp,  hath  good  and  solid  reason  for  his  complaint.  God's  blood ! * 
shall  the  lady  that  tieth  my  garter  and  shufHes  the  smock  over  my 
head,  or  the  lord  that  steadieth  my  chair's  back  while  I  eat,  or  the 
other  that  looketh  to  my  buck-hounds  lest  they  be  mangy,  be  holden 
by  me  in  higher  esteem  and  estate  than  he  who  hath  placed  mo 
among  the  bravest  of  past  times,  and  will  as  safely  and  surely  set 
mo  down  among  the  loveliest  in  the  future. 

Cecil,  Your  highness  must  remember  he  carouscth  fully  for  such 
deserts :  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  unclipt  moneys,  and  a  butt  of  canary 
wine ;  not  to  mention  three  thousand  acres  in  Ireland,  worth  fairly 
another  fifty  and  another  butt,  in  seasonable  and  quiet  years. 

Elizahetii,  The  moneys  are  not  enow  to  sustain  a  pair  of  grooms 
and  a  pair  of  palfreys,  and  more  wine  hath  been  drunken  in  my 
presence  at  a  feast.  The  moneys  are  given  to  such  men,  that  they 
may  not  incline  nor  be  obligated  to  any  vile  or  lowly  occupation ; 
and  the  canary,  that  they  may  entertain  such  promising  Wits  as 
court  their  company  and  converse )  and  that  in  such  manner  there 
may  be  alway  in  our  land  a  succession  of  these  heirs  unta  Fame. 

A  page  of  poesy  is  a  little  matter :  be  it  so : — ^but  of  a  truth  1 
do  tell  thee,  Cecil,  it  shall  master  full  many  a  bold  heart  that  the 
Spaniard  cannot  trouble ;  it  shall  win  to  it  full  many  a  proud  and 
flighty  one  that  even  chivalry  and  manly  comeliness  cannot  touch 

'  I  hate  retained  this  profu&o  czpnaviun,  as  it  is  so  characterihtio  of  tho  "  maiden  queen.** 
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1  m:iy  sli.ik"'  titli-^  miiI  Jiirnifios  by  the  dozen  fi*om  my  brcakikst- 
lr».!!l;  I'ur  I  iii.'v  n<'i  sjivi-  those  upon  whose  hetuls  I  shake  tbem 
fV"iii  r«Ji(«  ini '.-s  nii'l  n})livi(»n.  Thia  year  they  and  their  sovran 
<l\vtll  loLvtlii  r,  ii'xt  ^^  ar  tlicy  and  their  beagle.  J^oth  have  niimc?, 
]>iit  iinm-s  ]M  ri.'li.i]>li\  T\n}  keejier  of  my  privy-seal  is  an  earl: 
what  tln'ii  I  tlio  kiM'jH-r  of  my  poultry-yard  is  a  Cawar.  In  hooca 
tnitli,  n  11. lino  'iiviu  t«»  a  man  is  no  Ix^tter  than  a  skin  given  to  Lim: 
^vllat  I-  ii'i  iiativ.'lv  his  own  fulls  off  and  comes  to  notliinsr. 

I  ili'sii'  ill  I'lKiiiv  rn  hi'ar- no  contempt  of  penmen,  unless  a  «]t-- 
pravcl  u<''  of  til"  ]K'n  shall  have  so  cramped  them  as  to  ineapaciiatc 
tluiii  fcr  th"  swnpl  and  for  the  council-chamber.  If  Alexander  \?as 
tlic  peat,  what  was  Aristntok'S,  who  made  him  so,  and  taught  him 
evi'iy  art  and  Mi«'n;i.'  ho  knew  except  three — ^thoj?c  of  drinking,  of 
].»!.jsjili<iiiin:r.  and  of  innrdtTins;  his  bt)som  friends?     Come  ah»nir: 

I  will  hrinir  tlicr"  hack  airiin  nearer  home.  Thou  nn<;htest  tn«s  an'l 
tsmil'lc  in  tliv  hfil  ina.ny  niL'ht.*?,  and  never  eke  out  the  RulwtarKy 
oK  a  sran/.a  :  lnif  Ildiiinnd,  if  juTtilianco  I  shouhl  call  upon  him  f^r 
Ills  (•  .un^<l,  w  )ul«i  ;.rivo  mo  as  wlmh'sonie  and  prudent  as  any  of  you. 
AV(?  >a'»uM  inlt'ninirv  Mn.h  men  for  tlio  injustice  we  do  unto  t)um 
ill  lilt  callin-.'  flu  in  ah.»ut  us,  and  for  the  mortification  tliey  mw^t 
MiH. T  at  M'cinir  t!i<  ;r  infcri(»rs  set  before  them.  Ktlmuud  is  grave 
and  jLT'iith^ ;  hv  cxm  plains  f»f  Fortune,  not  of  Elizabeth — of  courts 
nnt  nf  (Neil,  j  am  ]•■  rolved,  ,so  help  me  God,  he  shall  have  no 
fnrtln.T  c.uist'  f"r  !ii-  nTiii:in;^.  Go,  convey  unto  him  thoj<c  twelve 
silver  s|io«»ns,  wlrh  tlio  ajKvstlcs  on  them,  gloriously  gihled;  and 
d«livir  into  Iiis  iiand  tlu^-.'  twelve  large  gidden  pieces,  sufficing  for 
tlic  vrarly  m.fint'iiaiK-c  of  another  horse  and  groom.  Ueside  which, 
s<(  o]M  11  U'lnn-  liim  with  due  rcverent:e  thirf  Jiilde,  wherein  he  may 
rr  id  til*;  im  r(  i<  s  nf  (Ii..]  toward  those  who  waited  in  puiticnee  f«.'r 
his  l»K-.>inir;  r>n>\  tiiis  jiair  of  erimscm  silk  hose,  wdiiidi  thou  know- 
i  -t  1  li:ivr  w.ini '  onlv  tliirtucu  months,  takinaj  heed  that  the  heel- 
]ficii'  !.<'  ]n!r  iiilti  gi:id  ami  siulii-ient  n.\st  oration,  at  ray  solo  ehurgi^?, 
i»y  tln^  Italia u  Vinman  n;j:h  the  pollard  elm  at  Charing-cross. 

AVIIAT   YOUTH   .SHOULD   JIT.   TAUGHT. 

Sliiiine  iipoii  historians  and  wdioohnasters  for  exciting  the  worst 
jirsinn  dt'  \i»utii  hv  tin*  display  of  false  ffhiric^s !  If  your  reliirion 
Jiaiii  any  iniiii  nr  inlhuuoe,  her  professors  will  cxtingui'ih  the  pro- 
m  'iitc'iv  li'iht .,  whiili  onlv  allure  to  breakers.  Thev  will  l>e  assiduous 
m  ttacliinir  tliv  yun;/  autl  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  C4>nsti- 
tnte  gnat  ni'Mi,  witli- nt  the  right  and  unremitting  application  of 
tiu.'in  ;  an:l  tlia.r,  in  ilu;  .>=iirht  of  Humanitv  and  Wisdom,  it  is  better 

I I  entt  one  ri»tt.:;i.^  tlnii  to  demolish  a  hundrt»d  cities.  Pown  to 
tip-  ]ir-.-ri!t  .lav  w-  liavi'  I) 'i-ii  laufiht  litilo  else  than  falsi»hoi»d.  We 
*J'iyc  Inrii  /o'd  to  do  \.\\\s  i\\\n<^  wwOi  \\ya\,',  vs^i  \v\s\b  Wea  tuld  we 
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shall  be  punished  unless  we  do ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  arc  shown 
by  the  finger  that  prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all  about 
us^  rest  upon  other  and  very  difierent  foundations.  Now,  do  the 
cars  or  the  eyes  seduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most  directly 
to  the  heart  ?  But  both  ears  and  eyes  are  won  over;  and  alike  are 
persuaded  to  corrupt  us. 

PROFESSION   VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

• 

An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all  philosophies  and  rcli^ons 
which  are  proud,  ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  philosophical  to  seek  truth :  it  is  the  office  of  the 
religious  to  worship  her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived  by  the  heart,  and 
executed  by  the  whole  man,  throughout  life.  If,  professing  love 
and  charity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day  after  day  with 
my  next  neighbor ;  if,  professing  that  the  rich  can  never  see  Ghxl,  I 
spend  in  the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  monthly;  if,  pro- 
fessing to  place  so  much  confidence  in  his  word,  that,  in  regard  to 
worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate  stores 
even  beyond  what  would  be  necessary,  though  I  quite  distrusted 
both  his  providence  and  his  veracity;  if,  professing  that  ^'he  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  Icndeth  to  the  Lord,''  I  question  the  Lord's 
security,  and  haggle  with  him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan;  if, 
professing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep  ninety-nine  parts  in  the 
hundred  as  the  emolument  of  my  stewardship ; — ^how,  when  Qod 
hates  liars  and  punishes  dcfrauders,  shall  I,  and  other  such  thieyee 
and  hypocrites,  faro  hereafter  ? 

THE  ENGLISH   COMMONWEALTH. 

Never  did  our  England,  since  she  first  emerged  from  the  ocean, 
rifie  so  high  above  surrounding  nations.  The  rivalry  of  Holland, 
the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were  thrust  back  by 
one  finger  each ;  yet  those  countries  were  then  more  powerful  than 
they  had  ever  been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was  preceded  by  the 
mace  of  Milton — ^by  that  mace  which,  when  Oliver  had  rendered  his 
account,  opened  to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of  Paradise. 
And  there  were  some  around  not  unworthy  to  enter  with  him.  In 
the  compass  of  sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the  whole 
earth  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men  as  you  could  have  found 
united  in  that  single  day,  when  England  showed  her  true  magnitude, 
and  solved  the  question,  Which  is  mostj  one  or  a  million  f  There 
were  giants  in  those  days ;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not  who 
fought  against  him. 

Marvd,  detcrihing  (Ae  i>ayf  Oif  Ui«  finQluK 
53 
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TUB  POWER  OF  A  WORD. 

Oft  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call  distinctions  so,  rest 
the  axis  of  tlie  intellectual  world.  A  winged  word  hath  stuck  ift- 
eradicably  in  a  million  hearts,  and  envenomed  every  hour  througli- 
out  their  hard  pulsation.  On  a  winged  word  hath  bung  the  destinj 
of  nations.  On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been  willing 
to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave  it  dependent  for  all  its  future 
happiness.  It  is  because  a  word  is  unsusceptible  of  cxpLuaation,  or 
because  they  who  employed  it  were  impatient  of  any,  that  enormous 
evils  have  prevailed,  not  only  against  our  common  sense,  but  agaiujt 
our  common  humanity. 


SUAKSPEARE — MILTOX. 

Parker.  Both  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Milton  have  considerable 
merit  in  their  respective  ways ;  but  both,  surely,  are  unequal,  h 
it  not  so,  Mr.  Marvel  ? 

Marvel.  Under  the  highest  of  their  immeasurable  Alps,  all  is  not 
valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there  are  frothy  cataracts,  there 
are  the  fruitless  beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull  and  hol- 
low glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or,  however,  a  very  indif- 
ferent one,  in  whom  there  arc  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such 
table-land  are  diminutive,  and  never  worth  gathering.  What  woold 
you  think  of  a  man's  eyes  to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  of  the  same  elevation  ?  You  must  think  nearly  so 
of  a  writer  who  makes  as  much  of  small  things  as  of  great  The 
vigorous  mind  has  mountains  to  climb  and  valleys  to  repose  in.  Is 
there  any  sea  without  its  shoals  1  On  that  which  the  poet  navigatcii, 
ho  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves  rise  round  him,  and  sita  composedly 
as  they  subside.         *         *         :j£ 

Parker.  Mr.  Milton  would  have  benefited  the  world  much  more 
by  coming  into  its  little  humors,  and  by  complying  with  it  cheerfully- 

Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns  away  from  the  rising  sun,  from  the 
meridian,  from  the  occidental,  from  regions  of  fragrancy  and  gold, 
and  gems,  and  moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the  frosts  and  deserts 
of  the  north,  so  Milton  and  some  few  others,  in  politics,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  multitude,  waive  aside  the  im- 
portunate trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oscillation  from  external 
agency,  are  found,  in  the  twilight  and  in  the  storm,  pointing  with 
certain  index  to  the  pole-star  of  immutable  truth,     jj^     *     *      . 

Parker.  Wo  arc  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. 

MarvcL  True,  my  lord !  but  in  some  we  recognise  the  dust  ci 
gohl  and  the  ashes  of  the  pha^uix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gate- 
way and  the  ashes  of  turf  ».iLd  ^IvxViVjVi.    \V\\k  lUe  ^eatest  rulcry 
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upon  earth,  bead  and  crown  drop  together,  and  are  overlooked.  It 
is  true  we  read  of  them  in  history,  but  we  also  read  in  history  of 
crocodiles  and  byaiuas.  With  great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other  than  a  vesture. 
The  features  of  the  man  arc  imprinted  on  bis  works ;  and  more 
lamps  bum  over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are  lighted  in 
temples  or  churches.  Milton,  and  men  like  him,  bring  their  own 
incense,  kindle  it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and 
imconsumable ;  and  their  music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  alon^j 
a  vault  commensurate  with  the  vaillt  of  heaven.* 


HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  1791. 

ITexrv  IIart  Milman  is  tho  son  of  an  eminent  physician,  Sir  Francis  MiUnan, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  He  passed  through  his  university  education  at 
Brazen-nose  CoHepfc,  Oxford,  with  distinguished  honors,  and  first  appeared  as  an 
author  in  1816,  when  his  tragedy  of  "Fazio"  was  pu1)lished.  This  was  followed, 
in  1818,  by  "  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an  Heroic  Poem."  To  this  succeeded 
four  dramatic  poems — "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  "  Tho  Martyr  of  Antioch," 
'•  Bclshazjsar,"  and  "  Anno  Boleyn."  To  our  prose  literature  he  has  contributed 
R  well-written  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  in  three  volumes,  an  edition  of  "Gibbon's 
Rome,"  in  twelve  volumes,  with  notes  and  corrections,  and  a  *'  History  of  Chris- 
tianity/* in  three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  excellence  and  erudition.  He  has 
al?o  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Milmnn  is  diHtin!<:ui5hed  as  an  elegant  classical  scholar.  His  fine  taste, 
chaste  imagination,  and  varied  attainments  are  seen  in  all  his  dramatic  works, 
the  beet  of  which  are  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem"  and  the  "  Martyr  of  AnUoch  ;" 
while  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sub- 
limity. 

Mr.  Milmnn's  life  has  been  a  quiet  and  uneventful  one.  He  early  held  the 
oflii^e  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  tho  University  of  Oxford.  After  that,  he  was 
for  some  time  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  and  in  November,  1849,  he 
was  presented  t«  tho  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 


*  "The  •bundanne  of  aphorisms,  maxims,  laconic  fentences,  apophthojnns,  and  cplirram- 
matic  oracular  dicta  to  he  found  In  his  works,  is  almost  without  ])arallol  in  our  literature, 
f  omprolieiiFive  and  syinn»c«tri<-al  as  his  pceniua  certainly  is,  no  author  will  hetter  Insar  diiWieo 
tion,  fragmentary  qu'ittation,  and  piecemeal  extraction.  The  mirror  in  Its  unity,  and  the 
mirror  brttkrn  to  pio«'!»— in  both  cases,  we  see  tho  strong  lines  and  *  noticeable'  features  of 
"VVHlt<*r  Savapj  lAtidor.** 

Tho  followinjc  are  the  works  of  Landor :—"  Imaginary  CouTernations,"  parts  i.  andlL; 
"CJcliir.  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poi?ni(i;"  "Tho  Kxamiuntion  of  William  ShakKpeare,"  be- 
fore .Sir  Thomas  Lnry.  on  tho  charge  of  I>eer-fteallng ;  (this,  by  some.  Is  accounted  lil^  master- 
piece:) " Ppntumer«)n,**  couMiMtiug  of  discourses  on  Dante,  and  other  auliJects;  "Petrarch 
and  IJocrark);*'  •*  Pericles  ami  A^pa?ia,"  coni»isting  of  ronehpondence  belFoen  those  fiuned 
pOBonaee*,  and  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Attica  in  all  her  gloiy. 


I.i 


"■""■MVdoth'i, 


la  hung  win,  ,„„jy"- 

/•ffS..','?,".";'-'' 

■*  mount  of  .n     °',°e»'ei 
The  Terr  sL        ■  '^'"*t'ed 

J'ng  with  a  wild  Z'"/  ■     IV 
rne  a„([  f  ,,      "'"«■     Thoi 
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And  fcel'at  (liou  not  the  cold  nnd  silent  airo 
Thut  emantilea  from  hia  iuiinarlHl  prcsencQ 
O'er  all  the  breatlilese  temple  ?     Uiir'st  Ibou  see 
The  terrible  brig:htDes8  af  tbe  nrath  that  barng 
On  his  arch'il  broir  J    Lo.  hotr  the  iadigaation 
Sicclls  in  each  strong  dilated  limb  1  his  itature 
Growfl  loCtier;  and  Uie  roof,  the  (juaking  pavemeDt, 
The  shadowy  pillari,  nil  the  temple  feeU 
The  offended  (lodl     I  dare  not  look  again, 
Dnr'st  thou  ? 

il^ry,  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  alone. 

In  nhiEjh  the  mnji^stj  of  humnD  pnaaion 
)■,  to  the  life  eiprCBB'd.     A  noble  image, 
liut  wrought  bj  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  ns  themselves. 

CiH.  Its  !  look  ngnln,  then. 

There  in  tlie  East.     Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him:   the  officious  wimls 
Pant  forth  io  purify  his  aiure  path 
From  night's  dun  Tapors  and  fast- scattering  misb. 
The  glnJ  earth  nakea  in  adoration  ;   all 
The  voices  of  oil  animate  things  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons  ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  liim,  that  is  its  life.     But  be. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage, 
Holds  his  talin  ivoy,  and  vindicates  for  liia  own 
The  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerlosa  glory  niiopproochnblc. 
tVhat  means  tby  proud  undauled  look,  to  adore 
Or  mock,  ungrscions? 

Marg.  On  yon  burning  orb 

I  gnie  and  say,— Thou  raighUest  work  of  Him 
That  launcli'd  thee  forth,  ii  gold  en-crow  aed  bridegroom. 
To  hang  Ihy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.     In  thee  the  light, 
Creation's  eldest  barn,  was  tabemneled. 
To  tliee  was  given  to  r]uicken  slumbering  nature. 
And  lead  the  seasons'  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertilo  bi'eaat  of  mother  earth; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  grovelling  projera, 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all,  to  thee. 
And  I  vill  add,— Thou  universal  emblem, 
Ifung  iu  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens. 
Of  Him.  that,  with  the  light  of  righteousness, 
Dnwn'd  on  our  latter  days;   the  vielhint  day-spring 
Of  the  benighted  world.     Enduring  splendor! 
'iiant  refVesh'd !  that  ever  more  renen'st 
Thy  ilnming  strength :  nor  ever  shalt  tlioB  Cease 
With  timo  cooval,  even  till  Time  itselt 
Hath  perish'il  in  eternity.     Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  tliy  apparent  deity 
Debased,  thy  mortal  nature,  from  the  iky 
Withering  before  the  all-eolighlenlng  Lamb, 
Whose  radiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires. 

Call.  And  yet  she  itands  unblastadl     Id  thy  merey. 
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Thou  (lost  remember  all  my  faithful  vow8, 

Hyperion  !  aud  suspend  the  fiery  shaft 

That  ([uivers  on  thy  string.     Ah,  not  on  her. 

This  innocent,  wreak  thy  fury !     I  will  search. 

And  thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shrond 

In  deepest  Orcus.     I  will  pluck  them  forth. 

And  set  them  up  a  mark  for  all  thy  wrath ; 

Those  that  beguiled  to  this  unholy  madness 

My  pure  and  blameless  child.     Shine  forth,  shine  forth, 

Apollo,  and  we'll  have  our  full  revenge  I  [EiU. 

Marg.  'Tis  over  now — and  oh,  I  bless  thee,  Lord, 

For  making  me  thus  desolate  below ; 

For  severing  one  by  one  the  ties  that  bind  mo 

To  this  cold  world — for  whither  can  earth's  outcasts 

Fly  but  to  heaven  ? 

Yet  is  no  way  but  this. 

None  but  to  steep  my  father's  lingering  days 

In  bitterness?     Thou  knowest,  gracious  Lord 

Of  mercy,  how  ho  loves  me,  how  he  loved  me 

From  the  first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  open*d 

Upon  the  light  of  day  and  him.     At  least, 

If  thou  must  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy. 

He  loves  me  as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart; 

His  love  surpasses  every  love  but  thine. 

From  the  Martyr  ^AntietK 

THE   NATIVITY. 

For  thou  wert  born  of  woman ;  thou  didst  come, 
O  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Nut  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

But  thoe,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  motiier,  undefllcd. 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 

From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorfieous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  the  enthroned  fires  on  high; 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar, 
Gliding  unchecked  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 

The  Eastern  Sagos  leading  on. 

As  at  a  kingly  throne, 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odors  sweet 

Before  thy  infant  feet 

The  earth  and  ocean  were  not  husVd  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voioo  of  song 

From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraph's  burning  lyres 
Pour'd  through  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  olouda  along ; 
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One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 
Of  all  the  race  of  man, 
By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone,     - 
That  soft  Hosanua's  tone. 

And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
Nor  yisible  angels  mourn'd  with  drooping  plumes : 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  CaWary 
With  all  thine  own  redeemed  outbursting  firom  their  tombs. 

For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth, 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 

In  Paradise  with  thee. 

Nor  o*er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  rengeance  break, 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done ; 
A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  lay. 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sun : 

While  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb. 

Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 

Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand. 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murtherous  crew; 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few: 

Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies, 

Thy  human  form  dissolved  on  high 

In  its  own  radiancy. 


TIIE   BURIAL  ANTHEM. 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us, 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye. 

And  sorrow  is  unknown. 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 

And  from  care  and  fear  released. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travell'd  o*er. 

And  borne  the  heavy  load. 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  his  blest  abode ; 
Thou*rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus 

Upon  his  father's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  ore  at  rest. 
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Nor  d>>ul>t  t1j.v  ratth  Hseftil, 
Nor  th;  nx^ek  trust  Id  Jtsus  Christ 

And  tha  Holy  Spirit  toil: 
And  there  lltou'il  ■lire  to  meet  tlie  gDod, 

WboBi  OQ  curLh  thou  loredHl  beat, 
ITbeTS  the  wicked  sense  from  troubliitgi 

And  the  w«ary  uro  at  real. 
■'  Earth  to  eartli,"  fti:iil  "  dust  to  dust," 

The  solemn  prieat  liiUi  said, 
So  ne  lay  the  tnrf  above  thee  cow, 

And  wo  seal  Ihy  narrow  bed : 
Bui  thy  spirit,  brother,  sMia  away 

-Imong  the  fsithful  blesc, 
Where  the  tricked  Haas  froni  troabUnB, 

And  tbo  weary  nre  at  rest. 
And  when  tlie  Lard  dhnll  summon  tw. 

Whom  tliou  biut  left  hobind. 
MiLy  wc,  DDL&ialed  by  the  world, 

As  sure  a,  welaome  Gad; 
May  ench.  like  thev,  dcfort  in  peace. 

To  be  a  glorians  gueat, 
Where  the  niched  cense  fram  troubliao^. 

And  the  weary  are  at  res-  ^^' 


REV.  GKORUE  COOLV. 

Ret.  OEDnsN  Caocr  wit;  Iwni  fai  IrahmiJ  fowud  Ills  el«n  « 
tati  wu  etlm^nUd  in  Trinity  Callogtv  Sulilln,  where  ha  laeli  hli  ngnlar  naata'i 
degree,  and  was  ordained  "  deacoa  aad  iHiul"  In  Iroluid.  Aftpr  thb  be  WUI  la 
Bagland  to  iwttle,  and  wu  ruKimaieBileil  hy  Limt  SiDiigbini  fdiir^h  WTiirJal 
BDoh  from  iiiin  id  puhUe  vinni)  W  tiio  Us  iUR  ut  BU  Stephen's  ebnrch,  Walbnmli. 
lADdoD,  where  he  Blill  cualiniMi,  diacharginK  !iii  doliei  with  oicidDll;,  and  wUb 
»trua  teal  loc  the  eikUBD  or  the  truth  Wkd  tha  gna'pri.  Ho  ia  aa  liidt}>u>deDl 
Ihinkci  and  wrlUr,  and  prefurt  ftuedon  pt  thonglil  ami  nprMh  Lii  pmhtmant  to 
"the  church." 

Few  auUion  oC  iJie  nintlcentli  eenlurj,  who  liaTfl  nriltan  m  ninib,  h>r«  writ' 
ten  10  well  as  Dr.  Croljr.  IIi>  tut>m  nlyle  in  clear,  rlrb,  i'lioiODlin,  ami  M  BMo 
cloqueDl)  wbilo  SI  a  poet  bu  ha»  many  yreat  uid  thiahigiiiiDJille* — "nricheoa- 
mand  of  hmEuago,  whether  Tor  the  tender  er  the  Mtioiu.  en  Mr  Ooelj  atUmed 
to  muiLcnl  eiprouloD,  b  ferlilu  .and  )ii<'id  eouoepLirs  puwCr,  aiid  an  latfUvel  at 
once  mhde  and  muculins,  Uuiubadj  vC  ceplei  of  raiSM  l^in  hia  indafatitaUa 
tun,  aome  of  tbain  of  (tiriHuiiiijt  (uualkiioe,  lie  loailond  aJiout— ileh  luiii)n*to  vt 
nnowned  Bawera — Uirougbcii  I  tli«  irld*.  BtdxniDdwl  Aeldrot  pHiwUcalUUnlaie."' 
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The  following,  I  believe,  is  a  full  list  of  Dr.  Croly's  works.  While  they  are  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  learning  and  talents  of  their  author,  Ihey  give  evidenca 
of  an  astonishing  industry  that  could  accomplish  so  much,  independent  of  his 
parochial  duties.  Theological  :  "  Divine  Providence,  or  Three  Cycles  of  Eeve- 
lation  ;*'  "  A  New  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse ;"  "  The  True  Idea  of  Bap- 
tism ;'*  "  Sermons  Preached  at  SL  Stephen's,  Walbrook  ;**  **  Sermons  on  Important 
Subjects  j"  "  Speeches  on  the  Papal  Aggression ;"  pamphlets  on  "Marriage  with 
a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,^'  and  on  the  "  Proposed  admission  of  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment" Political  and  Miscell-vnegus  :  "  The  Political  Life  of  Edmund  Burke ;" 
"The  Personal  History  of  George  IV.;"  "Historical  Essays  on  Luther,  Ac.;" 
"Salathiel,"  (the  Wandering  Jew,)  3  vols.;  "  Marston,  or  the  Soldier  and  States- 
ma,n,"  3  vols.;  "Character  of  Curran's  Eloquence  and  Politics."  Poetical: 
"Paris  in  1815,  and  other  Poems;"  "Catiline,  a  Tragedy,  with  other  Poems;" 
"The  Angel  of  the  World,"  an  Arabian,  and  "Sebastian,"  a  Spanish  tale; 
"Poems  Illustrative  of  Gems  from  the  Antique;"  "  Scenes  from  Scripture/'  and 
a  vast  body  of  miscellaneous  poetry  scattered  through  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day. 

CONDORCET. 

Condorcet  had  outlived  the  Brissotines^  but  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  bolder  traitors.  In  1793  he  was  pursued  by  the  general 
vengeance  that  swept  the  ranks  of  French  faction,  in  the  shape  of 
Robespierre ;  himself  to  fill  an  abhorred  grave  the  moment  his  task 
was  done.  The  wretched  ex-noble  was  hidden  in  Paris  for  nine 
months,  a  period  of  protracted  terror,  much  worse  than  the  brief 
pang  of  the  scaffold.  At  length  he  fled  to  the  country,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  fiiend  at  Montrouge.  This 
friend  happened  to  be  absent,  and  the  fugitive,  dreading  to  discover 
himself  to  the  neighborhood,  wandered  into  the  adjoining  thickets, 
where  he  lay  for  two  nights,  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger.  At 
length,  compelled  by  intolerable  suffering,  he  ventured  to  apply  for 
food  at  the  door  of  a  little  inn ;  there  he  was  recognised  as  the 
delinquent  named  in  the  decree  of  arrest,  seized  and  thrown  into 
the  village  dungeon,  to  be  conveyed  next  day  to  Paris.  Next  morn- 
ing he  was  found  lying  on  the  floor,  dead.  As  he  continually  car- 
ried poison  about  him,  he  was  supposed  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand  !  Thus  miserably  perished,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  under- 
standing, (for  he  was  but  fifty-one,)  a  man  of  the  most  accomplished 
intellect,  and  possessing  every  advantage  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
fame.  But  he  wanted  a  higher  advantage  still,  honesty  of  heart. 
He  had  sacrificed  loyalty  to  popular  applause,  personal  honor  to 
ambition,  and  the  force,  grandeur,  and  truth  of  religious  principle, 
to  the  vanity  of  being  the  most  dexterous  scoffer  in  the  halls  of 
infidelity.  Grafting  irreligion  on  personal  profligacy,  and  rebellion 
on  both,  his  death  was  the  natural  produce.  Living  an  atheist  and 
a  traitor,  he  consistently  finished  his  course  in  despair  and  suicide. 


lii.-ioviirj  <it'  Ameripa,  of  wliiih 
covery  which  gnve  liim  tlic  ast' 
ephcre,  doubloil  the  world,  pourc 
in  the  fresh  resources  of  liiat  nc^ 
calculable  means  of  increasing  I 
knowledge.     Never  before  waa  t 
menta  heuped  upon  the  human  ru 
were  felt  in  their  full  fnrce  throuj 
The  correspondence  of  even  the 
days  teems  with  eipre-'^sicins  of  i 
But  the  effeet  of  tho:<e  discoveries 
gencc  of  an  ardent  or  a  learned  cu) 
uiink  on  the  great  subjecta  of  civ 
shower  of  melcora  not  only  daizled 
with  desceuding  splendor,  but  plou 
moral  soil,  long  hardened  by  the 
Hnpcrstition. 

THE   DEAD 

The  wind  blows  cl.ill  ocropa  th 
Oh,  how  Hnlikc  the  Rreen  bi 

The  ^argv  in  foul,  ns  if  it  roll'i 
Strnnger,  hero  lie  th«  cities 

Yea.  on  that  plain,  hj  nilil  wn' 
KosB  pslnce  once,  nnd  apiirk 

On  pomp  and  speclarl»  '■ ' 
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Vet,  in  her  final  night,  amid  her  stood 

Immortal  messengers,  and  pausing  Heaven 

Pleaded  with  man;  but  she  was  quite  imbued, 
Her  last  hour  waned,  she  scorn'd  to  be  forgiren  ! 

'Twas  done  !  down  pour'd  at  once  the  sulphurous  shower, 
Down  stoop'd,  in  flnme,  the  heaven's  red  canopj. 

Oh!  for  the  arm  of  God,  in  that  fierce  hour! 
'Twas  vain ;  nor  help  of  God  or  man  was  nigh. 

They  rush,  they  bound,  they  howl,  the  men  of  sin ; 

Still  stooped  the  c1ou«l,  still  burst  the  thicker  blaze ; 
The  earthquake  heaved  !     Then  sank  the  hideous  din  ! 

Yon  wave  of  darkness  o*cr  their  ashes  strays. 


BELIATOR   MORIENS.* 

In  the  dim  chamber,  on  his  couch  of  Ind, 

Hung  round  with  crest,  and  sword,  and  knightly  vane, 
Was  stretched  a  cuirass'd  form,  that  inly  pined 

With  memories  keener  than  his  mortal  pain ; 

And  oft  around  his  darkening  eyes  would  strain, 
As  if  some  evil  visitant  were  come  ; 

Then  press  his  wasted  hand  upon  his  brain, 
Mutter  low  words,  and  beckon  through  the  gloom. 
And  grasp  his  couch,  as  if  he  saw  the  opening  tomb. 

The  fearful  secret  murmured  from  his  lips — 

*Twas  *•  Murder  ;"  but  his  voice  was  now  a  sigh  ; 

For  o*er  his  spirit  jijatlier'd  swift  eclipse. 

He  strove  to  dash  the  darkness  from  his  eye. 
Then  smote  with  nerveless  hand  upon  his  thigh ; 

But  there  the  sword  was  not ;  a  deeper  groan, — 
A  start,  as  if  the  summoner  were  nigh, — 

Told  his  last  pangs  ;  his  eye  was  tixM  us  stone ; 

There  lay  a  livid  corse,  the  master  of  a  throne  I 

THE  ALIIAMKRA.' 

Where  are  thy  pomps,  Alhambra,  earthly  sun, 
That  had  no  rival,  and  no  second  ? — gone  ! 

Thy  glory  down  the  arch  of  time  has  roird, 
Like  the  great  dny-star  to  the  ocean  dim. 
The  billows  of  the  ages  o'er  thee  swim, 

Gloomy  and  fathomless ;  thy  tale  is  told. 
Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle  ?     That  but  blown 
Brought  every  chief  of  Afric  ft-om  his  throne ; 
Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  wall ; 
Brought  every  charger  barbed  from  the  stall, 
Till  all  its  tribes  sat  mounted  on  the  shore ; 
Waiting  the  waving  of  thy  torch  to  pour 

*  Bdtatar  Mitrinu,  tbo  Pyim?  Warrior. 

•  Aikambmy  k  ceIeb^lt«^J  piilafirc  In  tlie  dly  uf  Orenaila,  «rertcd  by  th«  3Ioon  lo  the  13t 
omtiaxy,  wtiiU  in  poewnkHi  of  {^pain. 


The  living  rleluge  on  tlie  fields  af  Spain. 

Queen  af  eunli'E  liiTDlIuesB,  there  Has  a  atuu 

rpon  tli;  bron — the  etaln  of  guilt  and  gare; 

Th;  cDursE  HKs  brigbt,  bold,  treacherous,— uid 'tis  o'w. 

The  spenr  and  liiiulem  aru  from  tliee  gonei 

Silence  is  uu«  eule  monarch  of  Ihy  throne ! 


Wh'n  eve  ii  purplioi;  cliff  nad  CBVl, 

TLpuhIjL.  >.I'  till'  hrtirt,  luw  soft  ye  fl«wl 
Notlofteron  tk«'W«itani1nm  "."    :  '    ■,■, 

Tbe  goldett  Ubm  «f  niiM^  ^bw.'    '  ' 
Then  all,  by  ehMiM  or  &te  Tfauni^ 

Like  spirits  ertnrd  «poa  tha  •«•; 
The  few  w<  UtMd-tke  DM  n  la««dl 

And  the  wbol*  bawt  !■  ■IMH17. 
And  life  i»  like  ■  UMaf  tmnr, 

It8be«i^'d7ligM'*«ifM«rr.i-  '''-i 
Yet  u  the  shadowi  rand  oa  100, 

Heaven  pou*  abwre  k  bii|^t»UMa.'.i  t.it 


lot,  at  iu  ere,  to  haaren. 


Tb*  sun  wna  aiuking  on  the  nuiaDlnia-lone 

I^liut  guLirita  th;  tsIeb  of  beauty.  Palestine  I 
And  lovelj  from  the  desert  rose  the  moon. 

Yet  lingering  on  the  herlton'!  parjile  line, 

Like  a  pure  spirit  o'er  ila  eulhl^  shrioe. 
Up  Padnu- Brum's  height  abrupt  and  bare 

A  pilgrim  toil'd,  and  oft  nn  Jnj's  decline 
Look'd  pale,  then  paused  for  eve's  delioiou*  air; 
The  lucninit  gsin'd,  be  knelt,  and  breuhed  hi*  evenlDg  fttjn. 
He  spread  his  cloak  and  slumber' it — darkness  fell 

Upon  the  tviligbt  hills :  a  sudden  itound 
Of  'silver  tnimpels  o'er  him  secia'd  to  swnll; 

CI0111I9  henvy  nith  the  tempest  gather'd  round, 

Yi^t  wna  the  irhirlirind  in  its  oaverns  bniiad  1 
Still  deeper  rall'd  the  darkneaa  Frotn  on  high, 

GiRintio  valume  upon  volume  wound, 
Above,  a  pillar  shooting  to  the  sk;, 
Below,  a  niiglit/  aeo,  thai  spread  inoeuull;. 
Voices  are  henrd — »  choir  of  golden  stringn, 

Low  winda.  whose  breath  la  loaded  with  the  roae; 
Then  chariot-wheeis— the  nearer  rush  of  wiugi ; 

Pale  lightning  round  Iho  dark  paTilioo  gloWJ, 
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It  thanders — the  resplendent  gates  onolose ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance,  on  height  o*er  height, 

Rise  fiery  waving  wing;*,  and  Btar-crown'd.  brows, 
Millions  on  millions,  brighter  and  more  bright, 
Till  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme,  unmingled  light. 

But  two  beside  the  sleeping  pilgrim  stand, 

Like  cherub-kings,  with  lifted,  mighty  plume, 
Fix'd,  sun-bright  eyes,  and  looks  of  high  command: 

They  tell  the  Patriarch  of  his  glorious  doom ; 

Father  of  countless  myriads  that  shall  come. 
Sweeping  the  land  like  billows  of  the  sea, 

Bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  from  twilight's  gloom, 
Till  He  is  given  whom  angels  long  to  see. 
And  Israel's  splendid  line  is  crown'd  with  Deity. 


THOMAS   BABINGTOX   MACAULAY. 

CERTAncLY  the  most  attractive,  and  one  of  the  mort — if  not  the  moat — ^learned 
and  eloquent  of  the  essayists  and  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  lie  is  the  son  of  Zachary  Macanlay,  who  was  the  warm 
friend  of  Wilbcrforce,  and  hid  active  co-laboror  in  nil  his  noble  and  untiring  anti- 
slavery  efforts.  In  1818  ho  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  took 
his  degree  in  1822.  Here  he  gave  proof  of  his  groat  intellectual  powers,  obtain- 
ing a  scholarship,  and  twice  gaining  the  chancellor's  mcdul  fur  English  verse. 
To  crown  his  triumphs,  ho  secured  a  "Craven  Scholarship," — the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  classics  which  the  university  confers. 

After  leaving  the  university,  he  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  182G.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  celebrated  "Esi?ay  on  Milton"  ap- 
peared in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," and  thenceforth  he  contributed  to  that  journal, 
from  time  to  time,  papers  of  such  learning,  eloquence,  and  power,  as  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  first  rank  of  reviewers.  His  "Essays  from  tho  Edinburgh 
Review"  have  been  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes,  and  have  attained 
a  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other  contributions  to  tho  periodical  works  of 
the  day. 

Hilr.  Macaulay  has  been  also  distinguished  in  politics.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber for  Colne,  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament ;  was  then  made  Secretary  to  the 
India  Board ;  and,  in  1834,  was  returned  as  member  for  Leeds.  He  resigned  his 
seat  tho  same  year,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Cotmcil  in  Calcutta,  under 
the  East  India  Company's  new  charter.  Ue  returned  to  Bngland  in  1838,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  having  administered  his  office  in  India  with  great  justice  and 
impartiality  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  as  well  as  with  great  ability. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh,  and  took 
a  very  leading  position  among  tho  orators  of  that  renowned  assembly.  Within  a 
few  years  he  was  elected  Lonl  Rector  of  tho  University  of  Glasgow,  and  his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  was  greatly  admired. 
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At  a  p«t  (for  Mr.  UacaaUj  bM  mhM-Ai*  -Sbu*)  te  ia,  nmpiir&tiTel;,  W 
Utile  IboDglit  uf :  not,  indeed,  from  WiyliiWirtil>»i  MiM  in  Uie  "LorB  etJa 
Some,"— I'ur,  hid  ba  writtea  DOlfaiBg  •!■•,  fa«  Woold  be  iMoenbued  for  lb 
but  becaiUD  Uicir  liulie  tadti  Knay  bstbn  tlw  axoaadlBC  fedUiuic?  id  hit  (•■» 
miliogt.'     U«re  ba  is  DuriTallDd.    Hlinadii 
quvalioiia  of  clniuical  iBaraiag  and  criHoIcB-^  Ba^Ul  poMrj,  (UlOMftVkMilj 
Iud(ui7— la  all  Din  minutliB  of  biop^hyuid  lilMMyaaNdgtoF^MkitriMIM 
Uid  dcUula  if  gavemmual — in  tlw  nrofaiUaDi 
prosrets  of  Kience  ud  pbilonpby-^  aU  lh«M  1m  M 
(t]UDlly  felicitoiu  bi  a  mitie.     FBrhapa  ha  li  Bunt  MriUnf  •ad  Oclek^  ta  Ik 
bialoiical  arUelca,  whioh  pVMDt  ooBiileta  pictimB  of  tha  Uoea  of  wbish  he  tna>s 
■doroBd  iritb  porUaita  of  tbs  prlnoipal  actoi^  and  go^ooi  illoatoatiaia  Of  am-    1 
Icaipomry  ercnta  and  characten  In  ottior  counUiei.    ilia  revntn  of  Hill— li      I 
CoDiCitutional  llislurj,  uixi  il'C^  mi'riK:!^.''  i:[  J,'.n1  Clivr,  Warr><D  llulin^  Bk     1 
KoberC  ll'alpule.  Sit  lliUum  iempl^  Dir  Wmiaa  itaita^  i«^ vMOmm  ^  HrfM      ' 
of  brilliimt  uid  eopioiu  biitorieal  Tebo^aotl,  anaqnaUcd  In  «BT  UtvakBC    Bk 
eloquent  papen  on  Lord  BaooB,  Blr  Thcmai  Browaa,  Honaa  WalpaUta  LMa^ 
Buawell'i  JubuBoa,  Addiaon'a  ICamali^  and  other  [iliUaaotAlMl  aod  UtMifii 
jecia,  are  aLio  of  firat-rats  siMllaaea.    Whatenr  topla  ha  takM  t^  ha  AMT 
eiliauitls— nolbins  la  left  to  IhB  Imagination,  and  tha  moti  mhiIi  .iallri^k 
griLtlGcd. 

iSr.  MncBDky'a  last  pililicatioa  li  hli  "  HiitMJ  of  Xh^IB^'  IhM  O*  M 
bouh  of  the  present  ecDlury  baa  b«ao  mora  popolai.  Illi  whalkUtiVW^ 
to  bo — A  mstoBr  or  ina  peopi-k.  It  la  wiltlaa  tn  a  a^  of  ^Mt  di^Mi^ 
force,  aadatuijuenco;  and  Ibe  aoanaa  ha  deaeribai  hi  rlanii.  bj  tht  iMfcWjf 
hia  pcacU,  direoUy  bcfure  jonr  ayai;  Ton  laa  thiM  bdI  ftal  thiB  tMh .  TWM 
obaptcr  of  thia  great  vorh,  «har^  ha  daaoribaa  tha  adnooa  rf  Nw  PMflk  IV 
tbe  la^t  tbree  cmlurie^  from  ignoianea  to  knowlads^  boH  battai^  tt,^Utlm- 
tion,  ^m  lerfdom  to  freedom,  ahoiuld  ba  read  ij  all  l^aiiliHj  bjt  Amb  4k^ 
gentlemen  «hD£a  ehlet  dsUgbt  la  to  pnl**  tha  "good  «ld  ttaM.T  ,       -i'-^'    ,, 


We  venture  to  Ray,  punuloxica]  as  tUo  remark  luitj'  nppcu',  tW 
no  poet  baa  ever  had  lo  atniBgle  with  more  uufaTonoIc  amaa- 
Btanoea  than  Milton.  Ho  doubled,  as  he  has  hinwwlf  ownr^,  whe- 
ther he  hud  not  bwn  born  "nn  age  too  ktc."  For  this  tiDttnu 
Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  molto  him  the  butt  of  his  eluiotiy  rlili- 
Bule,  Tlic  poet,  WD  believe,  undentrxxl  the  nature  of  his  art  belter 
fhin  the  critic.      Uc  knew  tliitt  liis  poctiml  gEiiiiM  dmTOtl  no 


•  AVrOU,— trbm  Ul>  DWin  •bntif-.  (rf  ilM  lint  xw  It»  mi^ 

lathcfMam  SlnT'JlaithaltMi 

ilJluEp  fblni>  tiT^gbUj  u  b  klujf) 
.  j»,  d  ktOf  bi>l7L  Mid  (Mn  hb  tlete 
Kieplin  ItHir,  aa  ilulli  •»  lulaikl  bmli 

jibRAdBl  ^  fnianv  lat  i 
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advantage  from  the  civilization  which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the 
learning  which  he  had  acquired :  and  he  looked  back  with  some- 
thing like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  im- 
pressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily 
declines.  Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagi- 
nation which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire  them 
the  more  because  they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of 
genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age.  We  cannot 
understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of 
literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the  best,  should 
wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception.  Surely  the  uni- 
formity of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corresponding  uniformity  in 
the  cause.         *         *         * 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 
great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces 
the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  know- 
ledge which  has,  perhaps,  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  of 
superiority.  His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His 
difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
which  are  fsishionable  among  his  contemporaries;  and  that  pro- 
ficiency will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
his  mind.  And  it  is  well,  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions, 
hifl  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  man,  or  a  modem  ruin.  Vie 
have  seen,  in  our  own  time,  great  talents,  intense  labor,  and  long 
meditation  employed  in  this  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
and  employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with  dubious 
success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed  over 
greater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  education. 
He  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had  studied  all 
the  mysteries  of  Kabbinical  literature :  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  language  of  modem  Europe,  from  which  either  pleasure 
or  information  was  then  to  be  derived.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  poet  of  later  times  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  Latin  verse.         *         ♦         * 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long  been 
agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the  incom- 
parable harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  excellence  of  that  style 
which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  to  degrade ; 
which  displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the  idiomatic  powers  of 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and  every  modem 
language  has  contributed  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music. 
In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  in  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable 
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ri-.jli-r-  liT.  ■  ;ii:--  '..ly  ].'u  tin  ir  sii-klrs.  Yi-t  the  hiirvc^t  i??  i^o  abnn- 
il.iii*.  v.,  \\  ':..■  11  .li_i-n:  >^;tn-li  ut' 11  ^t^a;^irlillg  jrloauer  ina\- be  re- 
w.ir'i'.'l  wi; ii  :;     ii-  si". 

'I'll-  III  -•  .^j'.IJiij  rli:tr:ii'tin-itii»  of  tho  poftry  f»f  Milton  i*  the 
ixTi'i  un;  V'  ::r't«  I,  •  -  «'•*  :!i"  ;!s^Mci;iti«>ns  liv  incaiis  of  which  it  iu.t.s 
cii  ij..'  r-;i  ii-r.  Il-  «  iV  ci  i-  ]«n.»JiKM.'l,  nut  :?«•  miu;h  by  what  it  i-x- 
|ii-< --  >  ;i-   i's  w'i  ii  i.  .-.ujLr-*>is ;  not  ^0  iiuit:li  hv  tho  idoas  whiih  i; 

It  ■ 

tlipi  ;lv  r  -ii'. :  •  -.  ;i-:  l>v  <■!!!!  1'  i'liMS  wlilrh  niv  C"n]itH.'tfil  with  th-.m. 
II"  li' .iilii. -^  ill.'  mini  tlirouirh  (•.•Ti«luc*'»r.'?.  The  lunjst  uiiimap- 
n;i.ivi-  iii;in  i.'i;i-r  iiii  1(  r-cuvl  ili-.'  *■  lliail.''  Humor  *^Wv:^  hiiii  uj 
rii'ilr .',  airl  rjuir-  iVom  !iim  no  fxcrii'»u ;  but  t-.tkcs  the  wh  i)o 
uj)"H  hiiuM-lf',  :i!rl  m.  i-^  \i\<  iiiiiiLfi'S  iu  ro  cUmt  u  li;rht  that  it  is  iin- 
]r»--i}.il.'  r-i  l)v  l.-iin  I  I  »  tlii-ni.  The  wnrks  of  3Iiiton  cauuot  Ijo  com- 
])r»'hfu  l"l  Hi'  riii'V.-.l.  unl">-»  tlio  min«l  «»f  thi*  rou'ler  c«>-<">porate  wiib 
th.ii  iif  thv  wri:- r.  I  J-'  iIn-s  n<»t  |Kiiut  a  tiiiij-hinl  picture,  or  play 
for  :i  uvw)  jKi.->':v<*  li-tt  lu  r.  He  ^koielu'S,  an<l  leaves  others  to  till 
lip  tils'  nutliii".  Ur  >(rikfS  the  kcy-uule,  an-l  expects  his  hearer  to 
iii.ik"'  uut  tiic  iji''l.)'.ly. 

We  (.fhii  liMT  I'i"  l)ie  niJiLHcal  iufliieneo  of  poetry.  The  exprps- 
si<m  ill  ir^iiJ'r.il  uicisn^  D'ltliin;/;  but,  applied  to  the  writinirs  of  Mil- 
i>Uj  it  i-  i:i"  1  aj'pi'dprinte.  lli.s  ]KMMry  aets  like  au  ineautatioii. 
it-  innii  ii.  -:  1<  >-;  jn  it-;  ubviuus  meaning  than  in  its  iX'eult  jM)wer. 
Tlui't^  Wfi'.il.l  >.,',  111.  a!  Ilr>t  si^lit,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than 
in  uilh  r  v.t»r«i-,  J]ut  tlu-v  are  words  of  enehantnient ;  no  si.x»ner 
are  th;  y  ]iniii')i;n(».'.l,  than  the  pant  is  present,  and  the  distant  near. 
.\f\v  I'nrni-  uf  b.'autv  start  at  onee  into  existeni*e,  and  all  the  burial- 
jilaiT-i  (»i'  tin'  nuiiiMry  ^rjve  up  their  dead.  (.'han;!:e  the  structure  of 
tin*  s«'ii(riii<!,  sub.-iitiiN'  one  svnonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole 
ell'iM-t  ir  il"stn»y-!l.  Tli'  spell  loses  its  jH»wer :  and  he  who  £^hould 
tli-'H  li'ip.!  i.»  e  .lijiire  wirh  it,  w«mld  fmd  hinis<.df  as  much  mistaken 
as  (.\i»-im  iu  (In'  Arabian  tab*,  when  ho  stood  crying  ^•Ojjcn 
Wlicat,"  '-Oii'ii  IJarliy"  to  the  door  whieh  olx've<l  no  sound  but 
*'  ()|)<'ii  S'.^  MM-.- !'  'J'lir^  mist.'rable  failure  of  I)ryden;  in  his  attempt 
to  rowrit-^  som.'  parts  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  remarkable  in- 
this.  -•-  •'"  '*' 

Tli«>  ehara' tcr  of  Milton  was  p«'euliarly  distinguished  by  loftiness 
of  tliou-lit.  I  Jr  had  >iirvivi'd  his  health  and  his  sijrht,  the  comtbrts 
of  hi-;  hoiju'  and  tin'  ]»rosperity  of  his  ]»arty.  Of  the  great  men 
by  whom  \u'.  \\:u\  Immmi  distinguished  at  his  entranee  into  life,  some 
had  biiu  takrii  away  fr«»in  the  evil  t(»  eome;  some  had  carried  into 
foreign  elimat!'>  tlii'ir  une')n<|uerable  hatred  of  oppression;  some 
Were  ]»iniiig  in  (hiiigrons;  and  some  had  jM»ured  forth  their  blootl 
on  s<ifr"lds.  That  liatcful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the  Act 
of  hnlj-mnity  an  I  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind,  de- 
serted I t,  ami  li'lil  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profli*iate 

ccnirt  and  an  imonstant  p;M»ple  I     Venal  and  licentious  scribblers. 
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with  just  sufiicicnt  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the 
style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite  writers  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd — which  could  be  compared 
to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus, — grotesque  monsters, 
half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony, 
and  reeling  in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed, 
like  the  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to 
be  chatted  at,  and  pointed  at,  and  grinneil  at  by  the  whole  rabble 
of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be 
excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But 
the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blind- 
ness, nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor 
political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect, 
had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable. 
His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which 
no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  it  was  when, 
on  the  eve  of  great  events,  ho  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinctions, 
and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes — such  it  continued  to  be  when, 
after  having  experienced  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our 
nature,  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel 
to  die  f         *         *        * 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  a  spirit  so  high,  and  an  intellect  bo  powerful.  He  lived  at  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind;  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes — 
liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was 
fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single  land.  The  destinies 
of  the  human  race  wore  staked  on  the  same  cast  with  the  freedom 
of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed  those  mighty 
principles  which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 
American  forests;  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and 
degradation  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  which,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a 
strange  and  unwonted  fear  i         *         *         * 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the  pub- 
lication of  this  relic  of  Milton*  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarcely  be  cen- 
sured if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  lingering  near  his  shrine, 
how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we  bring  to  it. 
While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of 

>  **  A  TrMtlae  on  Christian  Dortrine,  compiled  fhmi  the  Holy  Sorlptare«  nlone.** 
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til.'  L^'-il  1'  •  'f  ■  ^V-  :ir.'  ;rnnsji'.»rtoil  :i  huinlrt-.l  air.l  fifty  Toarrs  l^i  k. 
\V<-  iMii  .iliii  -T  i"i:M  V  that  \v«'  are  visitiiiii  him  in  his  small  liMl^Hnr: 
that  \v«:  >••■'  him  -if.iiiL'  at  th-.'  cihl  or^an  lurui'ath  th«>  1:u1imJ  i.thU 
h.iij"-iu_'- ;  th.i!  w.-  (Mji  i-itih  (h-;  niiirk  twiiikiv*  of  liis  t-\<'."5  nsHirj 
in  \.iiii  i-t  tinl  ili- ii:i\  ;  that  wo  are  ivadin;!  iu  tho  linos  of  hi* 
imM.  «'  .mit  a  ill-:-  ih-.'  i>r»u-.l  an«l  m'tuniful  iii-itnrv  of  hi^  ifh'rvuui 
hi-  .';rii'' ^ii!i  !  ^V.'  ii-.n^'.*  to  (Uir-^olvis  tho  hroatlilos-^  yilmc-.*  :n 
whiih  ^v.^  -h  •':M  l!>'.:i  !■»  his  sliLrhtcsi  wnr-l ;  th'  pa.-.-^inuritc  vcii'- 
r;i1:'»ii  wi'h  \v!i'.'  h  w  -hjniM  kn«vl  to  kiss  liis  ham.K  an^l  \v«'tp  uvn 
it  ;  111.'  I  a!!i  -lit—  \vii!i  viiirh  wo  .<;h'»»iM  en  Icavor  ti»  ei»n''iil«.'  him. 
ii".  in  i  '  .1,  -.1  h  a  r'liif  r-iiil«l  n'T'l  (•uu«»'jlatinn.  fn*  t]io  nt^irh-ot  i*t 
an  a  J.'  :i!r.v.-r'hv  "i"  hi-  tah-nts  an'l  his  virni'-s ;  tho  on:it.Tn«'-«;  with 
wlr.  '•!  w  ■  'h"ii!'l  ("U!-  '!  with  his  danirhifrs,  or  with  Jiis  Qiiak^T 
tVi.  n  ].  I'i'u  "'I,  i!i"  |)ri\ih'pr  nf  n  adiiiii  II'MntT  tn  him,  or  uf  takiiiL' 
il  iwii  ihi'  itiiiM  irf.il  aif.-nf-i  >\hii-h  tl»wi'']  fi'nm  his  lij».r:. 

'I'h'.  -.'  a  I"",  |;"j|nps,  frM»li>ii  fL'i:liii;rs.  Vet  wo  cannot  ho  a>ihaiiiril 
(.(■  th'Mi ;  n  .r  siiaU  \\r.  )».;  .s«»itv  if  what  wt*  have  writtou  shall,  iu 
anv  'l.-Lrr-''.  <'Vi-i:o  tinaii  iu  nihor  min-ls.  Wo  are  not  much  iu  the 
li  'iiir  ul'  i'l..li/ini:  riih<'"  thn  liviuir  or  the  dirail.  Aii'l  wo  thinlf 
tliat  tilt  n'  U  un  ni'»n'  r»M-tain  iu<lioatifin  of  a  weak  anil  ill-roguUtril 
int.  !1  'it  tiiin  that  |»rojH'n>ity  which,  for  want  <if  a  better  name,  wc 
will  v.'utnri-  to  chri.-ti-u  Jiffsirf./h'sm,  Hut  (Iff rr  arc  a  few  ehanidsT'? 
whiili  h:i\i-  <r'n  1  ill.-  cln-ii'st  scrutiuv  an<l  the  S(?verest  tost.-*,  which 
havi;  b;'  n  trii  ;1  in  the  furnace,  autl  have  provc(l  pure,  which  have 
I.) .i'n  Wfiirh'-l  in  tlh^  halauee,  ami  have  not  been  fuun<l  wantinL'. 
wliiih  liavr  1.'  .n  «h chnvMl  .^tcrlin^  by  tho  fr»*neral  consent  of  man- 
kinl,an-l  wliiili  an*  visibly  >tainj)e«l  with  tho  ima»re  ami  suj)t?rsi:rip- 
tion  ni  till?  Mii.4.  lii-rh.  Thi'so  irreat  men  wo  trust  that  we  kuaw 
h.'W  to  |iri/.i' ;  anl  uf  tln'sc  was  Milton.  Tho  sii^ht  of  his  lnx»k.*, 
th-;  M'unl  of  his  nani'\  are  refroshiu«r  to  ns.  His  thouffbts  reseui- 
bh'  lli.«-:'  cv'lc^Tial  finits  an«l  lh»wers  which  the  Viririn  3Iartvr  of 
Ma^in  jr  >•.  nt  ilown  from  the  ^aniens  of  J*araJise  to  the  earth, 
<li-!iirjni-hi'<i  frnni  th>''  ]>n«luetions  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their 
suji  ri  >r  bl  ).)in  aFi'l  su'.  ctncs.?,  but  by  their  niirai-ulons  efficacy  to 
in\ij--.ra(.'  an-l  1.)  hvil.  Th.-y  are  jiowerful,  not  only  to  deliffht, 
bat  t')  ( l-vat.'  aU'l  luirifv.  Nor  (h)  we  onvv  the  man  who  can  study 
•  'iMiT  ill.'  Ill*'  or  liiij  writiuirs  f)f  tho  irr«  at  j»oi't  i.n-l  pitriot  without 
a-j»ir:nL'  to  c  innlai**,  not  infJi'ed  the  subiiuH*  works  with  which  bin 
^-  nin-  ha-  cnri'li'l  our  lii<Taturo,  but  tin*  /.oal  with  which  he  labon-d 
i''*v  ;hr  ])ublir  L"»o)|,tlh'  fortitude  witli  which  ho  endured  every  private 
calaniity.  th«5  b.ifty  disdain  with  which  he  IrHiktMl  down  on  tempta- 
ti<n  and  danL^.r>,  the  deadly  hatred  whirh  ho  ]>oro  to  bigots  and 
lyranis.  and  th.-  faith  which  ho  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country 
and  with  his  f:ini«-. 
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THE   PURITANS. 

We  would  firdt  speak  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkalje  body 
of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious 
and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface.  Ho 
that  runs  may  read  them;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  atten- 
tive and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many  years 
after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasured  invec- 
tive and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentiousness 
of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and  the 
stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters ;  they 
were,  as  a  body,  unpopular;  they  could  not  defend  themselves; 
and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its  protection.  They 
were,  therefore,  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their 
dresSy  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiiff  posture,  their 
long  graces,  their  Uebrew  names,  the  scriptural  phrases  whiyh  they 
introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning, 
their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for 
the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  is  to  bo  learnt.  And  ho  who  approaches  this 
subject  should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent 
ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance — who  directed  their 
measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years — who  formed,  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  anny  that  Europe  had 
ever  seen — who  trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aristocracy — ^who, 
in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the 
name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  ex- 
ternal badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars. 
We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive ;  we  regret 
that  a  body,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  ines- 
timable obligations,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished 
some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good  breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.  Hxit,  if  we  must 
make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like  Basstinio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  casketa  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head  and  the  Fool's 
head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leiulen  chest  which  conceals 
the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minvls  had  derived  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal 
interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an 
overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  notliing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  niiuute.     To  know  him,  to  Bcrv« 
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liiin,  to  ( iijny  liiin,  was  ^vith  them  the  gro.it  end  of  existence.  They 
rcj's-tcd  with  cMnitiuipt  tlio  (■tTcmouitiUri  homiigo  which  other  ^ocH 
,siibstitiito«l  i'nr  \h>)  |»un'  worship  of  the  jsoul.  Instead  of  eatchiu^ 
(i('v;i.>«itnial  ^liiijn<«s  of  th.j  Dfity  thrt)ii^h  an  obscuring  vail,  they 
ns|iiriMl  to  ;.'.iz«'  full  on  tlui  iutoleriiblc  briirhtness,  and  to  coniniune 
with  him  i'lwv  to  faci;,  Hiriico  ori^iniited  their  contempt  for  tcrrt's- 
trial  (li-^iiiiction-^.  The  ililFon'mre  between  the  greatest  and  meanest 
of  maiikiml  siM^iiud  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless 
interval  which  s.p.iraled  the,  wlhde  race  fn.im  him  on  whom  their 
own  vyt:>  were  eoustaiitly  tixt-d.  Tliey  recognized  no  title  to  sujx^ 
riority  but  his  f;j\(ir ;  and,  eon(idt;nt  of  that  favor,  they  despified  all 
tlh!  a«-r(»in]»lishirien:s  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  worhl.  If  x\uj 
wi'ro  unaei.jualnted  with  the.  works  of  philosophers  and  p(K*t.s,  thtT 
Were  <lee])ly  read  in  the  oraeles  (»f  G'»d  ;  if  their  names  were  Dfit 
found  in  the  reiii^ters  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that  tliev  were 
recorded  in  the  J>oik  of  Life  ;  if  their  steps  were  not  aceompauiwi 
by  a  splendid  train  of  in«uiials,  legions  of  ministering  angtds  hiiJ 
eharg*'  over  th«Mn.  Tih.'ir  palaces  w'cre  iiouses  not  made  with  hands : 
their  diadems  crowns  i^f  Lflorv  whieh  ^hoidd  never  fade  away  I  On 
the  riidi  and  tlu'  eloijuent.  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  e«'nlemi>t :  for  they  csteenieil  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
tre<i>ure,  and  e'lo.pu  nt  in  :i  more  Fublimo  language — noldes  by  the 
riglit  <»f  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imp<»5iition  of  a 
miLjhtier  liaml.  The  verv  meanest  cif  them  was  a  beiuf;  to  whow 
fat.;  a  mysterious  and  t»Trihle  imi^orranco  belonged — on  who^ 
slighi<\'^t  actions  tin*  sj)irits  of  light  ami  darkness  h)oked  with  anx- 
ious interest — who  hail  been  dj\siinc<b  b«^fore  heaven  jind  earth  were 
ert.ated,  to  enjoy  a  felieijy  whicli  should  continue  when  heureu  and 
«Mrih  >!n»uld  have  parsed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  ])oliti- 
eian^  aseril»"d  to  earthly  ean-:es,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account. 
]''or  his  .^ake.  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed  ;  for  his 
s:ike,  the  Almighty  had  pr.A-lainied  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  cvan- 
gvli<t  and  ths;  harp  of  tlu"*.  prophet,  lie  ha«l  Ix^en  rescued  by  no 
omniun  ihliven  r  fpMu  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe;  lie  had  l»een 
ranscsmed  by  th<?  ^wi-at  of  no  vidixar  niiony,  bv  the  bhx»d  of  no 
eirthly  s.i'-riliee.  li  Wiis  for  him  that  the  .'■nn  had  been  darkeneil, 
that  the  rwks  had  l)een  mn^,  that  th.'J  dead  had  arisiMi,  that  all 
naiur«'  had  ^huddered  at  the  .vullerings  of  her  expiring  Gtxl ! 


Ill  .WAN  s  riLouni  s  nior.RKSs. 


The  charaeteristii-  ])efu]iarltv  of  the   **  Piljrrim's   IVogivss"  is, 

'.hat  ii  is  tlie  imly  w^rk  of  its  kind  which  pos.?i?s.«es  a  strong  human 

nf.-rof.     Oth'.r  allegories  oidy  amuse  the  fancy.     The  allegor}-  of 

lluiiy:m  /las  hei-n  r«ad  bv  nwvuv  \WwyAWv\>».  \i\V\\  Vv^wt*.    'tV\^t<i  are 
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some  good  allegories  in  Johnson's  works,  and  some  of  still  higher 
merit  by  Addison.  In  these  perfonnances  there  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  But  the 
pleasure  which  is  produced  by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  or  the  Vision 
of  Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  contest  between  Rest 
and  Labor,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
one  of  Cowley's  Odes,  or  from  a  canto  of  Iludibras.  It  is  a  plea- 
Bure  which  belongs  wholly  to  the  understanding,  and  in  which  the 
feelings  have  no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived,  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt  to  make  allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  "  House  of  Pride" 
and  the  "House  of  Temperance."  One  unpardonable  fault,  the 
fiinlt  of  tediousness,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  "  Faery  Queen." 
We  become  sick  of  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Deadly  Sins,  and  long  for 
the  society  of  plain  men  and  women.  Of  the  persons  who  read 
the  first  Canto,  not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  First  Book, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  Very 
few  and  very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Bla- 
tant Beast.  If  the  last  six  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved,  we  doubt  whether  any 
heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  would  have  held  out  to 
the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  That  wonderful 
book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most  fastidious  critics, 
is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Doctor  John- 
son, all  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated,  as  he  said,  to 
read  books  through,  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  That  work,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works 
which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by  no  common  merit  that  the 
illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic 
of  critics  and  the  most  bigoted  of  tories.  In  the  wildest  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry. 
In  every  nursery,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a  greater  favorite 
than  "Jack  the  Giant-killer."  Every  reader  knows  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has  gone 
backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the  highest  mira- 
cle of  genius — that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as  though  they 
were ;  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become  the  per- 
sonal recollections  of  another.  And  this  miracle  the  tinker  has 
wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place,  no 
turnstile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted.  The  wicket 
^te  and  the  desolate  swamp  which  separates  it  from  the  City  of 
Destruction ;  the  long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make 
it ;  the  Interpreter's  house,  and  all  its  fair  shows ;  the  prisoner  iu 
the  iron  cage;  the  pahce,  at  the  doors  of  "w\i\e\i  MTJiftSi  Tafc\i\K^\ 


. .      ,    I  li';    >  .1 1 1'    \     I  "  <  '  Mil-  ^ 
])rf.!j»:(--.s    n]l    )'  tl  \i    ^i•^  -    1  : 
iT  itliiT  cVfrlh.-a-l.       Diilctiil  \  1 
rusliiuLr  of  innuy  tret  to  mikI 
Tlio  way,  liai'tllv  disccrnil)!''  i 
till'  burn  in-;  pit,  whi'.li   scu'ls 
aii'l  it.s  liitlcous  ^sliaj)'.?s,  to  t'Ti 
on,  amidst  the  snares  an-l  jiitl". 
who  have  |»(M-i.-hc'l  lyin;z  in  th-. 
(lie  lon;^  <lark  vall'-v,  ho,  ]»:i<m' 
dwflt,  anii'l^t  tli*;  homsanla^l 

The  sl\h'  of  Biinyan  is  dt'lii 
hlc  as  a  sfu'ly  to  i'Vcrv  i)v'rsoii 
inan-l  over  the  KnL^i^h   lan-rua- 
lary  of  th«»  conmiou  pe  jph'.      ' 
oxi-opt  a  fiiw  tecimieal  trrnis  of 
rudest  peasant.      AV(i    have   o]»st 
contain  a  sin^^h'  word  of  mtiro  t 
has  said  more  exactly  what  he  m 
pathos,  for  vehement  exhortatioi 
purpo>e  of  the  ])Oet,  the  orator,  ; 
the  dialect  of  plain  workinL'nie 
is  no  book  in  our  literature  (ni  \v 
fani'i   of    the   old   unjxdlutcrl    K 
shows   so  well   how  rich  that  lai 
and  how  little  it  has  b(\*n  impro 

(NiwptT  said,  forty  or  fifty  v< 
John   Bun  van   •-    '  ' 
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THE   CROWNING   OF  PETEABXJH. 

Among  the  great  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  resuscitation  of  science, 
etrarch  deserves  the  foremost  place ;  and  his  enthusiastic  attach* 
ent  to  this  great  cause  constitutes  his  most  just  and  splendid  title 
>  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  He  was  the  votary  of  literature. 
:e  loved  it  with  a  perfect  love.  He  worshipped  it  with  an  almost 
nalical  devotion.  He  was  the  missionary  who  proclaimed  its  dis- 
>veries  to  distant  countries — the  pilgrim  who  travelled  far  and  wide 
i  collect  its  relias — the  hermit  who  retired  to  seclusion  to  meditate 
I  its  beauties — the  champion  who  fought  its  battles — the  conqueror 
ho,  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  led  barbarism  and  igno- 
nce  in  triumph,  and  received  in  the  capitol  the  laurel  which  his 
agnificcnt  victory  had  earned. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  affecting  or  noble  than  that  cere- 
ony.  The  superb  palaces  and  porticos,  by  which  had  rolled  the 
ory  chariots  of  Marius  and  Caesar,  had  long  mouldered  into  dust, 
he  laurelled  fasces,  the  golden  eagles,  the  shouting  legions,  the 
iptives,  and  the  pictured  cities  were  indeed  wanting  to  his  victorious 
xxjcssion.  The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Rome.  But  she 
ill  retained  the  mightier  influence  of  an  intellectual  empire,  and 
as  now  to  confer  the  prouder  reward  of  an  intellectual  triumph. 
3  the  man  who  had  extended  the  dominion  of  her  ancient  lan- 
lage — who  had  erected  the  trophies  of  philosophy  and  imagination 

the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  ferocity — whose  captives  were  the 
sarts  of  admiring  nations,  enchained  by  the  influence  of  his  song — 
hose  spoils  were  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius  rcscucil  from 
wcurity  and  decay — the  Eternal  City  offered  the  just  and  glorious 
ibato  of  her  gratitude.  Amidst  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient, 
id  the  infant  erections  of  modem  art,  he  who  had  restored  the 
"oken  link  between  the  two  ages  of  human  civilization  was  crowned 
ith  the  wreath  which  he  had  deserved  from  the  moderns  who  owed 
•  him  their  refinement — from  the  ancients  who  owed  to  him  theii 
me.  Never  was  a  coronation  so  august  witnessed  by  Westminst<y 
'  Rheims. 

BOOKS  AND  EDUCATION  IN   CHARLES   SECOND'S  REIGN. 

Literature  which  could  bo  carried  by  the  post  bag  then  formed 
16  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutriment  ruminated  by  the 
►untry  divines  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
'  conveying  large  packets  from  place  to  place  were  so  great,  that  an 
:tensivc  work  was  longer  in  making  ita  way  from  Paternoster  Row 
'  Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky, 
!ow  scantily  a  rural  paisonage  was  then  furnished,  eveu  ^t\\  boi^^ 
ic  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  hiva  alrcaAy  \>ccii  T^vaax^LSi^ 
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aad  desire  which  they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled  with  respect, 
with  affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous  sentiment.  The  qualities 
which  fit  them  to  he  companions,  advisers,  confidential  friends, 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines  pf  Whitehall.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attainments  was  necessarily 
low;  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 
be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity  were  thought  less 
unbecoming  in  a  lady  than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry. 


ALFRED   TENNYSON,    1810. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  tho  present  poet  laareate  of  England,  is  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Lincolnshire,  and  vr&a  born  about  the  year  1810.  He  went  throngh 
the  nsnal  routine  of  a  university  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
since  then  has  lived  a  life  of  retirement.  There  is  nothing  particularly  eventful 
in  his  biography,  and  beyond  a  very  small  circle  it  is  said  he  is  seldom  met.  In 
1830,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by  publishing  a  small  volume  of  verse% 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  second  volume,  three  years  afterward.  In  1843  ap- 
peared his  two  volumes,  including  many  of  his  former  productions,  considerably 
altered,  with  the  addition  of  many  now  ones.  His  more  recent  publications  are 
"The  Princess,  a  Medley,'* — tho  largest  and  most  ambitious  of  his  works,* — ^and 
**  In  Memoriam,"  which  may  be  said  to  be  tho  most  characteristic.  The  latter  is 
a  tribute  to  his  departed  friend,  Arthur  H.  HaUam,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  his- 
tc^ian,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  many  endearing  ties,  and  who  was  on  the  point 
of  marrying  the  poet's  sister,  when  he  sickened  and  died. 

As  a  poet,  Tennyson,  like  Wordsworth,  has  divided  the  critics ;  and  here,  as  in 
most  cases,  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  extreme.  While  some  of  his 
minor  pieces  are  truly  beautiful  and  interest  tho  feelings,  and  while  we  find, 
here  and  there,  a  gem  in  his  larger  productions,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
much  of  what  he  has  written  is  quaint,  speculative,  affected,  and  enigmaticaL' 
Among  the  beauties  which  atone  for  those  faults,  the  ''May  Queen"  stands  out  in 
prominent  relief,  for  its  simple  and  natural  truthfulness,  and  touching  pathos.  It 
18,  however,  so  generally  known,  having  boon  brought  before  the  public  in  so 

>  The  sal^Jeet  of  the  "  PrincesB'*  relates  to  a  certain  pliiloeophical  princess,  who  founded  a 
oollffre  of  women,  to  be  educated  in  high  contempt  for  the  male  sex.  This  royal  champion 
of  *'  women's  rights"  has  been  betrothed  to  a  neighboring  prince,  and  the  poet,  assuming  the 
ftMndtr  of  this  prince,  narrates  the  taJe.  ''Asa  poem,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "  its  beauties  and 
iaulta  are  so  inextrlcablv  interwoven,  and  the  latter  are  so  glaring  and  many,  that,  m  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  I  could  almost  wish  it  had  remained  unwritten.  I 
admit  the  excellence  of  particular  passages;  but  it  has  neither  general  harmony  of  design 
nor  sustained  merit  of  execution." 

•  Some  of  liis  critics  are  to  me  as  enigmatical  bs  the  poet  himself  For  Infliancc,  the  author 
of  the  **  Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Mnetocnth  Century"  says,  in  his  praise,  (I  presume,) 
*'  He  can  gather  up  hb  strength  like  a  serpent,  in  the  gleaming  coil  of  a  line,  or  dart  it  out 
straight  and  free."    I  candidly  confess  I  know  not  what  tliis  means,  as  applied  to  poetry. 

Bead  notices  of  Teunymn's  work8  in  «  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Feb.  1S48;  **  North  Brttli)]: 
Beview,"  ix.  43,  and  xiiL  473;  **  Edinburgh,"  IxxviL  373;  and  '« London  Quarterly,"  ixx.  206, 
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1 1  tcfraiu  ftuiii  quMling  lu    Bot  ihe  fuUowing 

LADY  CIARJL  VSRE  DE  \-EBE. 
Lndy  CUra  Vero  de  Vere, 
You  tboufbt  to  brc&k  jt  notuitTf  hnH*   '^ 

J 

For  FUtlD^«nJ(f'MMJt•.b>o^. 
At  ne  jon  raJtod,  M  liMgwIw  -' 

I  »«  the  Mwn,  aad  I  nttradt 
The  dmnehtar  of  ft  hsMdnl  odl 

You  ftre  oot  Mai*  h«  4Mif«d, 
Liiiij  CIsTk  T«ra  da  T«n, 

I  know  70n  pTOod  to  IMH  WSr  MMVI 
Toot  prid*  U  yM  >•  Mate  ft '-^ 

Too  proud  t( * 

Nor  Toold  I  bi  .-,-_- 

A  heart  thktdoftM  f«  (qw  >!!>«■)<■. 
A  limple  mtidoB  In  Mr  fovw     .     , 

Is  worth  ft  hnndnd  MatHTMlM. 
Lad;  Cltrft  Tan  da  T«f« 

Some  medcw  pn^  «a«  maat  lad  ; 
For  were  TOn  qvMM  of  in  ttat  bi 

I  eould  Bat  fltoop  to  auk  >  tfM. 
Toa  longht  to  proiv  IW I  eaald  tn% 

And  U7  dladu«  la  M7  ta|lr  t - 
The  lion  on  70W  oU  atooa  catta 

Ii  not  Duvaaold  toyaatlMl- 
LadyClnraTBredeVort, 

Tou  put  Btrnngo  memories  in  mj  head : 
Not  thrice  ;oTir  brnnchinB  I'mca  hnye  blown 

Since  I  beheld  yaung  Laareace  dend. 
Oh,  your  sweet  bjps,  jour  low  repUeii — 

A  grcut  enahautreES  yon  mnjr  be; 
Bat  tiiero  was  that  acrosc  his  throat 

Wliieh  j-oo  had  hardly  oared  to  see. 
Lady  Clnra  Vere  do  Veto. 

When  thus  he  met  bis  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  panaions  of  her  W'jid 

She  spnlte  aom^  oertnia  truUi»  «.■  pu. 
Indeed,  1  heard  one  bitter  word 

it  for  yoa  to  hear: 


Her  ir 


-Bhad  D 


WLich  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Tore. 
Ladv  Clara  Tore  de  Vera, 

Tlipra  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hal! ! 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door ! 

Tcu  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  galll 
Tan  held  jour  course  wilhoul  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  hiit  moilest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fii'd  d  laoanl  Etare, 

Alid  hIgh  him  with  yoiic  noble  birlb. 
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Trust  me,  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blae  heayens  above  xa  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, — 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers ; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  yague  disease. 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  Time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  I  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew ; 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  Uie  foolish  yeoman  go. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

**  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Maiden,  I  have  watch*d  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  loves t  me  weU." 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

«<  There  is  none  I  love  like  Uiee." 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter. 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter. 

Presses  his  without  reproof; 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar, 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
*'  I  can  make  no  marriage  present ; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life." 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand : 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
"  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 
So  she  goes,  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 


"I'M  bCDM 

•^'Ifi  MmoriaJ  1 
And  beneath 
^"■•"anainn 
-  Than  all  tho„ 
"Wagailan. 
■  .7"  '•for.  i 

When  they  „„» 

"j^l.tS'^t; 

J"  "0  great  8  lorj 


TBNIITSOIT. 

Wen  once  more  UiKt  randaeape-paiater. 

Which  did  win  mj  heart  from  me  I" 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  berore  him, 

Fading  Blowl;  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Thon,  berore  her  time,  sbe  died. 
Weeping,  neeping  late  and  earlj. 

Walking  up  Bad  pacing  down, 
Deeplj'  monra'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-houso  by  Stamford- town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her,  and  aaid — 
"Bring  the  dress,  aad  put  it  on  her, 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
Then  her  people,  soft);  treading, 

I) ore  to  earth  her  boil;,  drest 
In  the  drees  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  might  hare  rest! 

THE  BTIOLE  SONO. 

The  splendor  falta  on  cnello  waits 

And  enow;  samniiu  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shalies  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory : 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  Sying. 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  t^ing. 
Oh.  hark  I  oh,  bear!  bow  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
Oh !  sweet  and  far.  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Klf-land  faintly  blowing. 
Blow!  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying, 
Blow,  bugle,  anBwer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
O  lOTC,  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill,  nn  field,  on  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  sonl  to  eonl, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  eTer. 
Blow,  bngle,  blow,  set  the  wild  eehoes  flying. 
And  answer  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

CIRCUMSTANCE.* 
Two  children  in  two  neighbor  Tillages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  tho  heathy  leas ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  nt  a  festival ; 
Two  leers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall ; 
Two  lires  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden  ease ; 
Two  graves  gross-green  beside  a  gray  chnreh-tower, 
Waali'd  with  still  rains  nnd  daisy-blossomed; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  honr. 


cfalDd  tbiki  tm  erpban  d) 


Ai.il  VQ  will,  ,i„„- 

,  y"""  -^pril  on  to  1 
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I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 
Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest : 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 

The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 

And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 
Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair ; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 

Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 
To  reverence  and  the  silyer  hair ; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 

Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 

Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought. 
Thy  spirit  should  fail  ftrom  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 

As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 

And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 
To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 

And  he  that  died  in  Holy  Land 

Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand, 
And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 

Ah !  backward  fancy !  wherefore  wake 

The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content  ? 

I  spiritual  qualifications  for  any  feeling  of  commopion  with  the  dead 
Lnely  set  forth : — 

xcn. 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  afi^ections  bold. 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

Li  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 

Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 

The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest : 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 

And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 

They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates 
And  hear  the  household  jar  'wlOim. 


wbo  ii  acqiiflinti'd  wilb  Iho  blatorj  i 
doubU;  bui  Ihot  jq  Buch  casce  tbo  fa 
UlicTcs.  Il  Is  certaiol?  much  in  Mn 
confidonco  of  ber  most  JDUEoatj  friDiic 
cation  lbs  orjiijoil  tba  eateom  of  aom 
M™.Nor(uD'»  next  worli  wu  a  po 
"Wudoriag  Jctr,"  wbicb  ebo  termed 
piwred  from  her  pea  ia  1840,  ODtitled 

"Qoarbirt;  Roviow"  Baj«  thai  "she  i> 
hu  ytTj  mnch  of  UiBt  intcnso  penooai 
tinguisbed  from  tbe  lu-ger  graip  and  dt 
Wordjwortb.  Sbo  hu  iilao  Bjron'e  ben 
pracUcal  thought,  and  his  forcoCul  eipr< 
bat  a  DDtural  paralli^L"  For  lbs  bonor  c 
oumot  be  cairied  nnj  furtbor.  Indeed 
"mtUiIj,  WDiiUil,  dorilith  ;"  wbilo  tbe 
uritten  is  pure  and  elerntud.  Her  poeti 
b«D  great);  cberifbcd  and  improved  bj 
■lad;  of  tbe  best  taodelg.  Bot  she  caa  i 
Tho  following  iinpaaaionod  Teraes  are  . 


TO  THE  DUCHBGB 
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To  thee — whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  trath 
Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  imbitter'd  youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.     Ah !  never  bard, 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song, 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starr'd, 

Cheer'd  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harbor'd  long; 
Not  Scott*s  **Last  Minstrel/'  in  hia  trembling  lays, 
Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praise  i 

For  easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 
But  thou  gay'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 

Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 
When  slander'd  and  malign'd,  I  stood  apart 
From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung,  not  crush'd,  m    'jijri* 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name. 

And  scoff 'd  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 
When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 

And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 
And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake. 
Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would  take — 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor, 

Kind  words,  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 
The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more ; 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years, 
But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 
And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  scorn. 

For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  feel 

Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin ; 
Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which  steel 

O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 
And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream. 

Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 

And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 
So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride. 
Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide : 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 

To  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame ; 
Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid. 

Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame ; 
To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 
For  from  Uiine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its  mercy  drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  thy  day, 
Tet  every  poet  hopes  that  after-times  • 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay ; 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record, 
AmoD^  the  many  anch  with  which  thy  life  is  &iox«4. 


THS  ABAB  S  FAREWELL  ■ 

Mj  beaatifDl  I  my  bekQ^Ql  1  tiiat  sttmde 
With  th;  proodlj-trch'd  uid  glosa;  neck, 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  de«ert  ni>«  iritli  >11  i 
I  may  not  monnt  on  tbeo  again — thou'rt  b< 
Fret  not  witli  that  impatient  hoof,  nnff  u< 
The  farther  that  thon  fljeat  now.  id  far  am 
The  atr'anKer  hatli  thj  brid]«-rcin,  thy  nu 
Fleet Umb'dandbeaatifalifBrairelll  thou'rt 

Farawell  I  those  tt«9  nntlTed  llmbi  taXX  mat 
To  ceach  the  chill  and  wintry  iky  vhieli  elo 
Borne  other  hand,  less  fond,  muat  now  Iby  oi 
Thy  illky  mane  I  braided  once  mnst  bs  and 
The  morning  ann  shall  dawn  again,  bnt  nert 
Bhall  I  gallop  through  the  deiert  paths  whe 
Ersning  shall  darken  on  the  earth,  and  o'er 
Some  other  iteed,  with  slower  step,  shall  b«i 


■  my  ej 
c>Qd,Ui 


Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye  g 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  agun  that  it«ii  an  « 
And  whsn  I  raise  mv  H— — ' 
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Retam  ?    Alas,  my  Arab  steed,  what  shall  thy  master  do, 
When  thoa,  who  wert  his  all  of  joy,  hast  yanish'd  from  his  view  ? 
When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and  through  the  gathering  tears. 
Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment  like  the  false  mirage  appears. 
Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam  with  weary  foot  alone, 
Where  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound  thou  oft  hast  borne  me  on : 
And,  sitting  down  by  that  green  well,  will  pause  and  sadly  think, 
'Twas  here  he  bow'd  his  glossy  neck  when  last  I  saw  him  drink. 

When  loMt  I  saw  him  drink/    Away  t  the  feyer'd  dream  is  o'er  ; 
I  could  not  liye  a  day,  and  know  that  we  should  meet  no  more  ; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful  I  for  hunger's  power  is  strong ; 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  but  I  haye  loyed  too  long : 
Who  said  that  I  had  giyen  thee  up  ?    Who  said  that  thou  wert  sold  ? 
'Tis  false,  'tis  false !  my  Arab  steed !     I  fling  them  back  their  gold. 
Thus,  thus,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the  distant  plains — 
Away ! — Who  oyertakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his  pains  I 


A  MOTHER. 

Ah  t  bless'd  are  they  for  whom,  'mid  all  their  pains. 

That  faithful  and  unalter'd  loye  remains  ; 

Who,  Life  wreok'd  round  them — hunted  from  their  rest- 

And,  by  all  else  forsaken  or  distress'd — 

Clfidm,  in  one  heart,  their  sanctuary  and  shrine — 

As  I,  my  Mother,  claim'd  my  place  in  thine  I 

Oft,  since  that  hour,  in  sadness  I  retrace 

My  childhood's  yision  of  thy  calm  sweet  face  ; 

Oft  see  thy  form,  its  mournful  beauty  shrouded 

In  thy  black  weeds,  and  coif  of  widow's  woe  ; 
Thy  dark  expressiye  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 

By  that  deep  wretchedness  the  lonely  know : 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task, 

Conn'd  by  unwilling  lips,  with  listless  air  ; 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  might  ask 

More  than  the  widow's  pittance  then  could  spare. 
Hidden,  forgotten  by  the  great  and  gay. 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts, 
But  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day. 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts  I 
Striying  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to  restrain. 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  round, 
Who  saw  not,  knew  not,  felt  not  for  thy  pain. 

And  could  not  comfort — ^yet  had  power  to  wound ! 
Ah  1  how  my  selfish  heart,  which  since  hath  grown 
Familiar  with  deep  trials  of  its  own. 
With  riper  judgment  looking  to  the  past. 
Regrets  the  careless  days  that  flew  so  fast. 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  time, 
And  darkens  eyery  folly  into  crime ! 


'Twill  be  like  hearing  in 

My  Dative  language  s[ 

And  witli  a  sort  of  we  Ice 

On  tluN,  m;  uoripe  mas 

BONNET — TD 
little  they  think,  the  gi<Id 

Wandering  at  pleasure '. 
While  the  light  gloss;  silk 

Shines  in  the  sun  or  flat. 
How  the  lick  weaver  plies 

Crossing  in  silence  the  p< 
Feat  Id  the  conGnei  of  one 

Where  droops  complainin, 
Little  thej  think  with  what 

Nor  bj  what  nerreleas,  th 
The  deiiDUs  mingling  of  tho 

Were  wroaght  to  aaawer  1 

But  the  day  cometh  when  th 

Where  wear;  Laianu  leaaa  hi 

COMMON  BUt 

Those  "common  blessings t" 
How  little  thanksgiring  aa 

Is  it,  in  troth,  a  prinlege  to 
To  wander  with  free  footal 
See  various  blos«oms  paint 

And  all  things  into  teeming  1 
A  miracle  aa  fcreat  »■  *  — 
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TUE  PRISON   CHAPLAIN. 

I  saw  one  man,  arm^d  simply  with  God*s  Word, 

Enter  the  souls  of  many  fellow-men, 
And  pierce  them  sharply  as  a  two-edged  sword. 

While  conscience  echoed  back  his  words  again ; 

Till,  eyen  as  showers  of  fertilizing  rain 
Sink  through  the  bosom  of  the  yalley  clod. 

So  their  hearts  open'd  to  the  wholesome  pain. 
And  hundreds  knelt  upon  the  flowery  sod, 
One  good  man's  earnest  prayer  the  link  'twixt  them  and  Qod. 

That  amphitheatre  of  awe-struck  heads 

Is  still  before  me :  there  the  Mother  bows. 
And  o'er  her  slumbering  infant  meekly  sheds 

Unusual  tears.     There  knitting  his  dark  brows, 

The  penitent  blasphemer  utters  vows 
Of  holy  import.     There,  the  kindly  man, 

Whose  one  weak  yice  went  near  to  bid  him  lose 
All  he  most  valued  when  his  life  began. 
Abjures  the  evil  course  which  first  he  blindly  ran. 

There,  with  pale  eyelids  heayily  weigh*d  down  . 

By  a  new  sense  of  oyercoming  shame, 
A  youthful  Magdalen,  whose  arm  ii  thrown 

Round  a  young  sister  who  deserves  no  blame ; 

As  though  like  innocence  she  now  would  claim, 
Absolved  by  a  pure  God !     And,  near  her,  sighs 

The  fatlier  who  refused  to  speak  her  name  : 
Her  penitence  is  written  in  her  eyes — 
Will  ke  not,  too,  forgiye,  and  bless  her  e'er  she  rise  ? 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.    1796. 


Thomas  Carltle,  the  renowned  essayist  reviewer,  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
Middlebie,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  in  1796.  His  father,  an  elder  in  the  Se- 
cession oharch,  was  a  small  farmer,  and  Thomas  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education  at  a  school  in  Annan.^  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
mathematics,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  After  leaving  the  university, 
he  remained  a  little  time  in  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  and 
writing  for  the  booksellers.  He  then  went  to  Aberdeen,  whore  he  continued  for 
some  time  as  a  schoolmaster,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  general  literature. 
About  the  year  1824  he  contributed  to  Brewster's  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia" 
the  articles  "Montesquieu,"  "Montaigne,"  "Nelson,"  "Norfolk,"  and  those  or 
the  two   "Pitts,"  and  completed  a  translation  of  "Lcgendre's  Geometry,"  to 


'  Aaama  la  in  Damfrieimhh'e,  on  the  Sol  way  Frith,  about  t4xVy  xn\\««  couVSck  ol  IBf^T^rsx^ 
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vhUb  he  pnGied  an  "  Ena;  on  PnportkB^'  and  abo  pnUukcd  Ui 
oT  Ooclhi'i  "  Wilhelm  Me'utir.'  Ob  tkt  ■a^tUiw  it  fUt,  ha  mm 
"Lif«  of  Sckmer,"  whuk  ^pMial  ^7 
About  1920  h<  mimwd,  and  tmHiJ  h! 
fot  Ihe  "  Foreign"  and  othir  mUmt  aMII  ataBl  Ul|$  M«B  h*  Wttst  U  Lo^i^ 
■nJ  bccuns  ooe  oF  Hie  ehliT  cootrlbakH  I*  *ftku>^  Sbgas^e,"  la  utikb  ip- 
purcd  l>U*'6utorKeHitBa.'  In  Utr  k*  joUulwd  bi«  "IVesck  BeTolatiaa,* 
■ad  lico  jear>mft«Tkii*'CluutI^iTi|ifHN^aad  «ilh  H  hii  "CritiasI  und  Vif- 
eeUaDSDu  Em;!,''  in  in  Tol— i^  aAaM  Mid  repoUilhed  tnm  nrian  ui 
aagamrt.  Id  IMS  h*  deIiT«n<  fai  EaalMi  ft  Mm*  tC  luililB  •«  'Htn- 
Wonhip,"wlii.tbwtr(ipDbUd»di>lb«blbwl^7nK  fiMVlk^kalM^M 
t«lb*<tor1d  hu^Piit  *BdFn«>a^''"Ufe  i(  Olinr  Cnnrd,-"'I<MMFAv 
PainphkU,"'  "LiTs  df  Joba  BtaOing,'  i«  4ii 

It  vill  midilr  be  Mca,  b7  th«  mbvT*  Hllif  wnfe^' 
Tcr;  iadoiUionj  nan.  Bat  lUi  imSatt^  b  MaotepMM  lg>  ft 
bigh  order,  and  m  man  of  tba  pnnQi  «■! 
■pon  lbs  ags  tbu  he.  White,  hnrare^  Ui 
originalil;  or  Ihooghl,  aad  an  naaricablt  fat  tfceiT  "i 
b«o  quaint  and  ecceotrie  u  to  bo  sbj  tbiog  but  a  model  te  InUftHifc  Aalfd 
a  brge  Dumber  of  :rot<Dg  writen  haTs  affected  hii  "  ton*  <f  qaAl  inftj  «■!  ^ 
dolsent  >iip«riorit7,"  boping  Uunbr  thri  tbv  Mr  IM  AM^  to  iMft  i^  if 
Iho  gonial  of  Ibeb  gnat  pratalin>4«Uik,lfthi^  "ttV  >■*•*•■■  M^^rf 
Cicero  but  bii  wart,  ni       '  ^  "  ■      -  -     - 

The  tnil  of  Mr.  Carijla'i 
mircrt,  li  Ibe  perfectly  fearieM  and  ill  i  — ml  b^bk  fa  «UA  kft 
tboDghli  J  tor  nuoluDd  lore  to  na 
i'  •■.    -  -    '■'   ]  '       - -  -J    ^,,,,1     iTaMiii 


quaint  in  hii  etjie ;  but  eCill  w*  H*  ^ad  t 
Taloablo  teacbiugi.     IT  be  be  t 
It  ma;  trul;  be  cud  that  tba  iobaDea  k*  ki  i 
tbo  age  U  bardljr  exeaedad  bj  that  if  ftiV  ottt 


U«  M  IM  H  Md  to  piKtTkli 
,ftiid  li  art  iwd  hr  *•  ^M« 


HARIX'AHVOUIcm. 

On  Monday,  iLe  lllli  of  OfKibiT,  1793,  a  cai 
the  Palais  do  Jostice,  in  the  new  rcTOIutionaiy  eouri,  tmix  lis 
nil]  Bi«iie-walls  nCTcr  witnessed :  tbo  trial  of  Mnrio-AolobetUk  { 
TIic  once  brightest  of  qncens,  now  tumisbcd,  dcracod,  fbmk<::ii,  ' 
stands  hpre  at  Fonqiuer  Tinville's  Ju(lginent-l)«r ;  unswrring  C^cl 
her  life  !  Tho  indietmrnt  was  delivered  her  hst  night.  To  meh  ] 
cliangca  of  hani:io  fortuoo  wliat  words  are  adetjiuitc  f  SilcoM  ' 
ttinnc  is  adequate.  1 

^larie'Antoinette,  iu  this  her  ntter  abnndonment  and  boar  ot  H 


I  an  artkla  on  bU  -  lAtitrlMY  V%ie.^Mi>*'  ^  A»^WL>  vi 


It^lBtrtM^-afU^'i 
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stremc  need,  is  not  wanting  to  herself,  the  imperial  woman.  Her 
>ok,  they  siiy,  as  that  hideous  iudictmeut  was  reading,  continued 
edm ;  '^  she  was  sometimes  observed  moving  her  fingers,  as  when 
nc  plays  on  the  piano/'  You  discern,  not  without  interest,  across 
bat  dim  revolutionary  bulletin  itself,  how  she  bears  herself  queon- 
ike.  Her  answers  are  prompt,  clear,  often  of  laconic  brevity; 
csolution,  which  haa  grown  contemptuous  without  ceasing  to  be 
Lignificd,  vails  itself  in  calm  words.  ''  You  persist  then  in  denial  ?" 
—^^  My  plan  is  not  denial :  it  is  the  truth  I  have  said,  and  I  pcr- 
ist  in  that.''  Scandalous  Hubert  has  borne  his  testimony  as  to 
nany  things :  as  to  one  thing,  concerning  Marie- Antoinette  and 
ler  Httle  son, — wherewith  human  speech  had  better  not  further  be 
(oiled.  She  has  answered  IK^bert;  a  juryman  begs  to  observe  that 
(he  has  not  answered  as  to  this,  ''  I  have  not  answered,"  she  ex- 
claims, with  noble  emotion,  ^^  because  Nature  refuses  to  answer 
(uch  a  charge  brought  against  a  mother.  I  appeal  to  all  the  mo- 
;her8  that  are  here."  Robespierre,  when  he  hecu-d  of  it,  broke  out 
nto  something  almost  like  swearing  at  the  brutish  blockheadism  of 
ilia  Hubert,  on  whose  foul  head  his  foul  lie  has  recoiled.  At  four 
)'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  two  days  and  two  nights  of 
ntcrrogating,  jury-charging,  and  other  darkening  of  counsel,  the 
result  comes  out :  sentence  of  death.  ''  Have  you  any  thing  to 
^y?"  The  Accused  shook  her  head  without  speech.  Night's  can- 
lies  arc  burning  out ;  and  with  her,  too.  Time  is  finishing,  and  it 
«rill  be  Eternity  and  Day.  This  hall  of  Tinville's  is  dark,  ill- 
iightcd,  except  where  she  stands.  Silently  she  withdraws  from  it, 
x>  die. 

Two  processions,  or  royal  progresses,  thrce-and-twenty  years 
ipart,  have  often  struck  us  with  a  strange  feeling  of  contrast.  The 
irst  ia  of  a  beautiful  Archduchess  and  Dauphiness,  quitting  her  mo- 
ther's city,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  towards  hopes  such  as  no  other 
laughter  of  Eve  then  had :  "  On  the  morrow,"  says  Weber,  an 
jye-witness,  "  the  dauphiness  left  Vienna.  The  whole  city  crowded 
)ut ;  at  first  with  a  sorrow  which  was  silent.  She  appeared :  you 
law  her  sunk  back  into  her  carriage;  her  face  bathed  in  tears; 
liding  her  eyes  now  with  her  handkerchief,  now  with  her  hands ; 
tevcral  times  putting  out  her  head  to  see  yet  again  this  palace  of 
ler  fathers,  whither  she  was  to  return  no  more.  She  motioned  her 
•egret,  her  gratitude  to  the  good  nation,  which  was  crowding  here 
;o  bid  her  farewell.  Then  arose  not  only  tears ;  but  piercing  cries, 
m,  all  sides.  Men  and  women  alike  abandoned  themselves  to  such 
expression  of  their  sorrow.  It  was  an  audible  sound  of  wail  in  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  Vienna.  The  last  courier  that  followed  her 
lisappeared,  and  the  crowd  melted  away." 

The  young  imperial  maiden  of  fifteen  has  now  be<50tRfc  «b  '^w\l 
hacrowned  widow  of  thirty-eight;  gray  before YieT  \Axnft*,  \)bM^S&^^ 


«c»i  ;   Dound  on  a  cart ;  arr 
lay  (Ires.s ;  escorted  by  mm 
valry.     These,  and  the  dou 
appeared  to  regard  with  in 
was  visible  neither  abashme 
Ripuhlique  and  Doxcn  with 
mjy  she  seemed  to  pay  no  ht 
The  tricolor  streamers  on  the 
the  streets  dn  Roule  and  Sa 
scriptions  on  tjie  house-fronts. 
Intion,  her  looks   turned  to\^ 
Tuileries ;  her  face  at  that  m 
She  mounted  the  scaffold  witl 
twelve  her  head  fell ;  the  exec^ 
universal  long-continued  cries  ( 


There  is  a  perennial  noblen 
Were  he  never  so  benighted,  fc 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  act 
ness  alone  is  there  perpetual  da 
mean,  is  in  communication  w 
woric  done  will  itself  lead  one  i 
appointments  and  regulations  ¥ 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  founr 
blessednpo-      ^t 
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mighty  God ;  from  Lis  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness, 
to  all  knowledge  '^  self-knowledge/'  and  much  else,  so  soon  as 
work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge !  the  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that, 
says  Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working;  the  rest  is  yet  all  an  hypothesis 
of  knowledge :  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating 
in  the  clouds  in  endless  logic  vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it. 
"  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  bo  ended  by  action  alone."  *   *   *    , 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was  this  unpreached,  inarticu- 
late, but  ineradicable,  for-ever-enduring  gospel :  work,  and  therein 
have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven,  lies  there  not, 
in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active  method,  a  force  for 
work ; — and  bums  like  a  painfully  smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no 
rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts 
around  thee!  What  is  immethodic,  waste,  thou  shalt  make 
methodic,  regulated,  arable;  obedient  and  productive  to  thee. 
Wheresoever  thou  findcst  disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy; 
attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him ;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence,  divinity  and  theel  The  thistle 
that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass,  a 
drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cot- 
ton-shrub, gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it ;  that,  in 
place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  ^in 
of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignorance,  stupidity,  brutc- 
mindedness — ^attack  it  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and 
rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;  but  smite,  smite  in  the  name 
of  God!  The  highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so 
command  thee :  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  Uc,  even 
He,  with  his  unspoken  voice,  is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders, 
or  syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds;  for  the  sil£NC£  of  deep  eterni- 
ties, of  worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it  not  speak  to 
thee  ?  The  unborn  ages ;  the  old  Graves,  with  their  long  mould- 
ering dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now  all  dry^ — do  not  these 
speak  to  thee  what  ear  hath  not  heard  ?  The  deep  death-kine- 
doms,  the  stars  in  their  never-resting  courses,  all  space  and  all 
time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admonition.  Thou,  too, 
if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  for  the 
night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand- 
labor,  there  is  something  of  divinencss.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth, 
has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that 
to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sw;eat  of  the  heart;  which  includes  all  Kep* 
ler  calculations,  Newton  mcdit4iti()ns,  all  sciences,  all  spoken  e^jica^ 
all  acted  hcToisw,  martyrdoms — up   to  ihat  ''  ag^ou^  ol  XJVoft^ 

6C* 


unkiiul;   ll'iivcu   i<  kiu'l — as 
moth'T,  .siyiiig  wliiU'  slic   «rav( 
mm,  or  upon  it  I'*     Tliou,  tuo. « 
distant  home,  in  honor;  doubt 
thy  shieUl  I     Th<ju,  in  the  ctoi 
urt  n<it  an  alien  ;  tii'ni  evirywh 
the  vory  S^wrtans  did  not  coinjn 


EhWARl 

Edward  Trvin^^V  warfare  has 
invincibility,  and  faithful  endur 
the  Time,  which  could  not  enlist 
nil  ways,  fight  against  hiiu  as  its  » 
he  ha«  done  his.  One  of  the  uol 
heroic  nature,  in  questionable  m 
not  wear !  Around  him  a  di>tracti 
and  darkness,  au'l  what  these  tvi 
flattery,  followed  by  niad'lor  contui 
— these  were  the  conflicting  eleuK 
made  out  among  them.  Closed  r 
with  its  large  bounty,  where  wre 
they  that  were  wandering  in  darlc 
paused.  The  strong  man  can  no 
undermined  from  within,  ho  must 
when  it  was  yet  but  the  mid-s«^'>'=""' 
years  nni?  «-— 
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him ;  intoxicating,  poisouing.  Fashion  went  her  idle  w&j,  to  gaze 
on  Egyptian  CFOcodiles,  Iroi|uois  hunters^  or  what  else  thcro  might 
be;  forgot  this  man, — who  unhappily  could  not  in  his  turn  forget. 
The  intoxicating  poison  had  been  swallowed ;  no  force  of  natural 
health  oould  cast  it  out.  Unconsciously,  for  most  part  in  deep  un- 
consciousness, there  was  now  the  impossibility  to  live  neglected ;  to 
walk  on  the  quiet  paths,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singu- 
larity miLst  henceforth  succeed  Singularity.  0  foulest  Circean 
draught,  thou  poison  of  Popular  Applause  I  madness  is  in  thee,  and 
death ;  thy  end  is  bedlam  and  the  grave.  For  the  last  seven  years, 
Irving,  forsaken  by  the  world,  strove  either  to  recall  it  or  to  forsake 
it;  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of  ideas  and  persons,  and 
lived  isolated  there.  Neither  in  this  was  there  health  :  for  this 
man  such  isolation  was  not  fit ;  such  ideas,  such  persons. 

One  light  still  shone  on  him ;  alas,  through  a  medium  more  and 
more  turbid :  the  light  from  Heaven.  His  Bible  was  there,  wherein 
must  lie  healing  for  all  sorrows.  To  the  Bible  he  more  and  more 
exclusively  addressed  himself.  If  it  is  the  written  Word  of  God, 
Hhall  it  not  be  the  acted  Word  too?  Is  it  mere  sound,  then; 
black  printer' s-ink  on  white  rag-paper  ?  A  half-man  could  have 
passed  on  without  answering ;  a  whole  man  must  answer.  Hence 
prophecies  of  millenniums,  gifts  of  tongues, — ^whereat  Orthodoxy 
prims  herself  into  decent  wonder,  and  waves  her  avaunt  I  Irving 
clave  to  his  belief  as  to  his  soul's  soul ;  followed  it  whithersoever, 
through  earth  or  air,  it  might  lead  him ;  toiling  as  never  man  toiled 
to  spread  it,  to  gain  the  world's  ear  for  it,  in  vain.  Ever  wilder 
waxed  the  confusion  without  and  within.  The  misguided  noble- 
minded  had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  die.  He  died  the  death  of 
the  true  and  brave.  His  last  words,  they  say,  were :  "In  life  and 
in  death  I  am  the  Lord's." — Amen  !    Amen  I 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  may  with  good  cause  love  him,  has 
said :  "  But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion 
of  man  with  man  means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest 
human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with :  I  call  him,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after  trial  enough)  found  in  this 
world,  or  now  hope  to  find." 

Firax€r*s  Magaane,  1S35. 
CROMWELL — SHAKSPEARE. 

While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entering  himself  of  Sidney-Sussex 
college,*  William  Shakspeare  was  taking  his  farewell  of  this  world. 
Oliver's  father  saw  Oliver  write  in  the  album  at  Cambridge ;  at 
Stratford,  Shakspeare's  Ann  Hathaway  was  weeping  over  his  bed. 
The  first  world-great  thing  that  remains  of  English  history,  the 

'  AprU  23,  ICIO. 
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true  picture  of  the  liuslnoss  that  is  to  ]>c  done.  There  is  in  these 
letters,  as  I  have  said  above,  a  silrnce  still  more  significant  of  Oli- 
ver to  us  than  any  speech  they  have.  Dimly  we  discover  features 
of  an  intelligence,  and  soul  of  a  man,  greater  than  any  speech. 
The  intelligence  that  can,  with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out 
in  eloquent  speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is,  after  all,  a  small  intel- 
ligence. He  that  works  and  does  some  poem,  not  he  that  merely 
says  one,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  poet.  Cromwell,  emblem  of 
the  dumb  English,  is  interesting  to  me  by  the  very  inadequacy  of 
his  speech.  Heroic  insight,  valor  and  belief,  without  words, — ^how 
noble  is  it  in  comparison  to  eloquent  words  without  heroic  insight ! 

THE   ENGLISH   PURITANS. 

I  will  venture  to  give  the  reader  two  little  pieces  of  advice, 
which,  if  his  experience  resemble  mine,  may  prove  furthersome  to 
him  in  this  inquiry :  they  include  the  essence  of  all  that  I  have 
diBcovered  respecting  it. 

The  first  is,  by  no  means  to  credit  the  wide-spread  report  that 
these  seventeenth-century  Puritans  were  superstitious,  crackbrained 
persons ;  given  up  to  enthusiasm,  the  most  part  of  them  ]  the 
minor  ruling  part  being  cunning  men,  who  knew  how  to  assume  the 
dialect  of  the  others,  and  thereby,  as  skilful  Machiavels,  to  dupe 
them.  This  is  a  wide-spread  report ;  but  an  untrue  one.  I  advise 
my  reader  to  try  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis.  To  consider 
that  his  fathers,  who  had  thought  about  this  world  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  with  very  considerable  thinking  faculty  indeed,  were 
not  quite  so  far  behindhand  in  their  conclusions  respecting  it. 
That  actually  their  "  enthusiasms,"  if  well  seen  into,  were  not 
foolish  but  wise.  That  Machiavelism,  Cant,  Official  Jargon,  whereby 
a  man  speaks  openly  what  he  does  not  mean,  were,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  much  rarer  then  than  they  have  ever  since  been.  Really 
and  truly  it  may  in  a  manner  be  said.  Cant,  Parliamentary  and 
other  Jargon,  were  still  to  invent  in  this  world.  0  Heavens,  one 
could  weep  at  the  contrast  1  Cant  was  not  fashionable  at  all ;  that 
stupendous  invention  of  "Speech  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
Thought*'  was  not  yet  made.  A  man  wagging  the  tongue  of  him, 
as  if  it  were  the  clapper  of  a  bell  to  be  rung  for  economic  purposes, 
and  not  so  much  as  attempting  to  convey  any  inner  thought,  if 
thought  he  have,  of  the  matter  talked  of, — would  at  that  date  have 
awakened  all  the  horror  in  men's  minds,  which  at  all  dates,  and  at 
this  date,  too,  is  due  to  him.  The  accursed  thing  !  No  man  as 
yet  dared  to  do  it;  all  men  believing  that  God  would  judge  them. 
In  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  far  and  wide,  I  have  not  fallen  in 
with  one  such  phenomenon. 

The  use  of  the  human  tongue  was  then  ot\ieT  \\i».\i\\»^^'^  \v    ^ 
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cnin-ii'l  till*  n^a«l«T  to  loave  all  that  of  Cant,  Duperj,  ^laohiaTeltfm. 
aud  so  forth,  dtci-iwly  lying  at  the  threshold.  He  will  be  wise  to 
belit'vc  tlmt  tlu-.^e  ruritaus  do  mean  what  they  say,  and  to  try  un- 
iui|K' Icil  if  he  can  discover  what  that  is.  Gradually  a  yctj  etur 
p('udt)us  phouoniouon  may  rise  on  his  astonished  eje.  A  practical 
world  based  on  belief  in  God; — such  as  many  centuries  had  seen 
before,  but  as  never  any  century  since  has  been  privileged  to  sec. 
It  was  tlic  last  glimpse  of  it  in  our  world,  this  of  English  Puri- 
tanism :  very  great,  very  glorious;  tragical  enough  to  all  thinking 
hearts  that  look  ou  it  from  these  days  of  ours. 

^ly  se<;ond  advice  is,  not  to  imagine  that  it  was  Constitntinn, 
'^Libert}'  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves,"  privilege  of  Parliament, 
triennial  or  annual  Tarliamcnts,  or  any  modification  of  these  sub- 
lime iirivileges,  now  waxing  somewhat  faint  in  our  admirations,  that 
mainly  animated  our  Cromwells,  Pyms,  and  llampdcns,  to  the  he- 
roic efforts  we  still  admire  in  retrospect.  Not  these  very  measura- 
ble '*  Privileges,"  but  a  far  other  and  deeper,  which  could  not  he 
measured ;  of  which  these,  and  all  grand  social  improvements 
whatsoever,  are  the  corollary.  Our  ancient  Puritan  Reformers 
were,  as  all  lleformers  that  will  ever  much  benefit  this  Earth  are 
alway.^,  inspired  by  a  Heavenly  Purpose.  To  see  Grod's  own  law, 
then  universally  acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  stood  in  the  holy 
Written  Book,  made  good  in  this  worid ;  to  see  this,  or  the  true 
unwearied  aim  and  struggle  towards  this:  it  was  a  thing  worth 
living  for  and  dying  for!  Etomal  Justice;  that  God's  Will  h^ 
done  on  Karth  as  it  is  in  Heaven :  corollaries  enough  will  fiow 
from  that,  if  that  l)c  there;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollaiy 
g»»od  for  much  will  flow. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

TiiK  facts  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  BARnEir,  ono  of  the  most  diftUngaUbcd 
of  ilio  fiiuale  jiCK'tjj  of  Eq^^IsiikJ,  which  havo  couie  to  our  knowledge,  are  very  few, 
Uy>  to  hi*r  inarriago  with  Ui.ibort  BrowDinfr..  (himself  no  mean  poet,)  in  November, 
IS  10.  t-hii  wont  very  little  into  society.  Since  that  time  she  has  resided  with  her 
)iU'')iun<l  in  riorencc,  nn<l  i.s  now  (1853)  about  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Mtm.  Di-'iwninr;'ri  piiMications  arc  as  follow:  "Essay  on  Mind,  a  Poem;**  ''Pro- 
mcthcuH  I>-.»un«l.  nnd  Mi-<ollnno<)iis  Poonis;**  "The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems;** 
"  Collci'toJ  Pucnis,"  in  two  volumcis ;  "A  Drama  of  Exile,  and  other  Poems,"  two 
vulumo--. 

Mr.-*.  I5r«»wnin;^  ha.'  Wvu  .«tyled  "  the  learned  poetess  of  the  day, — fkmiliar  with 
Jlomcr,  and  iE.schylufl,  and  Sophocles,  and  to  the  musings  of  Tempo  iho  hms  added 
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insi  IintioDB  of  Cbristianitj."  Thu  is  readily  granted,  and  yet  we  cannot  saj 
her  poetry,  aa  a  whole,  deeply  interests  us.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
esy  it  takes  no  permanent  hold  npon  the  heart,  simply  becanse  it  is  addressed 
e  ic  the  reason  than  to  the  feelings  or  affections.  The  following,  we  think, 
BOBLd  of  her  best  pieces — pieces  of  the  most  simplicity  and  feeling,  if  they  d9 
80  '^ell  as  somft  others,  illostrate  her  general  stylo. 


THE  PET-NAME. 

I  have  a  name,  a  little  name, 

Uncadenced  for  the  ear ; 
Unhonor'd  by  ancestral  claim, 
Unsanctified  by  prayer  and  psalm 

The  Bolemn  font  anear. 

Though  I  Tfrite  books,  it  will  be  read 

Upon  the  leaves  of  none ; 
And  afterwards,  when  I  am  dead, 
Will  ne'er  be  graved  for  sight  or  tread 

Across  my  funeral  stone. 

Whoever  chance th  it  to  call. 

May  chance  your  smile  to  win ; — 
Nay,  do  not  smile  I  mine  eyelids  fall 
Over  mine  eyes,  and  feel  withal 
' '  The  sudden  tears  within ! 

My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 
When  we  were  children  twain : 

When  names  acquired  baptismally 

Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see 
That  life  had  any  pain. 

No  shade  was  on  us  then,  save  one 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  bill — 
And  through  the  word  our  laugh  did  run 
As  part  thereof!     The  mirth  being  done. 

He  calls  me  by  it  still ! 

Nay,  do  not  smile !  I  hear  in  it 
What  none  of  you  can  hear ! 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  seat. 
The  bird  and  wind  that  did  repeat 
Around  our  human  cheer ! 

I  hear  the  birthday's  noisy  bliss. 

My  sister's  woodland  glee — 
My  father's  praise  I  did  not  miss. 
What  time  he  stooped  down  to  kiss 

The  poet  at  his  knee — 

And  voices — which  to  name  me,  aye 
Most  tender  tones  were  keeping  I 
To  some  I  never  more  can  say 
An  answer,  till  God  wipes  away 
In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping  I 
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Tt]y  Damo  to  me  a  sadnesE  nGUra —  ^^ 

No  munaara  erosa  my  miod — 
Now  God  be  thauk^d  for  Ihtiae  tbick  leftre, 
Which  show,  of  tlioae  depatled  your*, 
'aloft  behind  I 


Nov  Ood  bs  thank'd  for  jearg  inwrought 

Willi  lo»e  which  softens  jet; 
Now  Uod  bo  Ihnnk'd  for  eierj  Oiougbt 
Which  is  ea  tender,  it  hatb  caught 

Eurth'a  guerdon  of  regret  1 
E&rtli  mii;  imbitter,  not  remOTa      -    • 

The  loTO  diyitiBlj  p'on  : 
Aud  o'cn  that  mortal  griof  ihall  prota 
The  imiaortttlity  of  love, 

And  lend  us  nearer  lieaien ! 


THE  SLEEP. 

Of  all  the  tbonghla  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inwnrd  unlo  eoula  afnr, 

AluDg  the  Penlinist'E  muris  d«cp — 
Nov  tell  me  if  that  anj  is. 
For  gift  OT  groae  sarpuwing  this, 

"  Ue  giTGth  His  bejoved  sleep." 
Whnt  would  we  give  to  our  beloredt 
The  hero's  henrt,  to  be  unmoved — 

The  poet's  Btar-tuncd  hnrp,  to  sweep — 
TliQ  sennto's  shont  to  patriot  vowe— 
The  inonnrch's  crown  to  light  the  brows* — 

"  He  givelh  Uii  beloTod  sleep." 
What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  7 
A  little  faith,  all  ua disproved 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
'\nd  bitter  memorica  to  make 
Tbe  whole  earth  bUsted  for  our  Bnke! 

"He  givelh  JILa  belated  sleep." 
"Sleep  Boft,  beloved!"  we  sometimeB  say. 


Sid  dreams  that  through  the  ejulids  creep : 
But  never  doleful  dreBio  agnin 
Shall  bren^  the  hspp;  alnniber,  when 

"Ue  giieth  His  hclovedaleep." 
0  earth,  so  full  of  drearj  Daiaesl 
O  nicB,  with  wsiliDg  ia  yeur  voices  1 

G  delved  gold,  the  Trailers'  heap  I 
O  Etrife,  0  carse,  tfaat  o'er  it  fall ! 
Uod  makes  a  silence  lli rough  you  all, 

Aud  "giVBth  Ilia  beloved  sleep," 
His  dew  drops  mutelj  on  the  hill ; 
Hi»  aloud  abo«  U  saWetti »»i\\, 

Tbwni^  Ob  iu  a^of  a  USA  V>& 'ouV  ^m(ft% 
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More  softlj  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man. 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep ; 
But  angels  say — and  through  the  word 
I  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard — 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  I" 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go, 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's  leap-« 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 

Who  *'  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  T' 

And  friends ! — dear  friends ! — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  has  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep — 
Let  me,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

'*He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep!" 

cowper's  grave. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  pour'd  the  deathless  singing ! 
O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
O  men  I  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan'd  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet*s  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 

67 
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Nor  ever  shnll  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God,  whose  heayen  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  loTe  to  blind  him  ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along, 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Ilarmonious  influences  I 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint. 

From  falsehood's  chill  remoTing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remain'd, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created. 


RICHARD  WHATELY.     1787. 


WfiETnER  WO  iMjl  at  tho  intrinaio  merits  of  his  writings,  or  to  the  wide  in£^ 
ence  thoy  have  exerted  upon  that  class  of  minda  that  are  in  their  turn  to  infla- 
enco  the  world,  no  writer  of  tho  prej^cnt  century  stands  higher  than  Ricbab» 
WnATELT,  D.  P.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  As  a  writer,  hia  dbtinctive  cbaracter- 
htxcn  are,  a  thorouf;h  knowliMl^ro  of  \n»  subject,  perfect  candor  in  stating  all  iti 
diflBcuIties,  great  clearnc!>8  of  rtylo,  nnd  a  remarkable  freedom  from  all  narrow 
and  sectarian  view?.  While  ho  U,  of  couri-'O,  mo.<t  attached  to  his  own  branch 
uf  the  ChrLtttian  chuvcli,  he  <*vvu  vv^vi  u\iv\  >a.^\^x«M\uJtA  t.U<i  ^ood  in  all  other  dcaomi- 
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lations ;  and  is  not  one  of  those  who  doom  it  noccss&ry  to  destroy  the  foundation 
if  others,  before  he  can  begin  to  build  up  his  own.' 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  Dr.Whatoly,  the  "Elements  of  Logic"  and  "Ele- 
nents  of  Rhetoric"  hare  had  the  most  extensive  circulation.  His  "  Kingdom  of 
Ilhrist  Delineated,  in  two  Essajs,**  is  an  able  and  lucid  argument  on  the  Nature 
>f  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Ministry  of  the  Chris- 
ian  Church,  and  is  written  in  a  most  catholic  spirit  In  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
^bbath,"  he  takes  the  true  scriptural  ground  of  the  proper  obserrance  of  the 
'  Lord's  Day," — showing  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," — and  removes 
he  obligation  for  observing  it  "from  the  foundation  of  sand,  on  which  it  is  ordi- 
larily  placed,  to  fix  it  upon  a  rock." 

Of  the  general  character  of  his  works,  a  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"* 
iius  speaks : — "  Though  this  lucid  and  eloquent  writer  may,  for  obvious  reasons, 
30  most  widely  known  by  his  *  Logic'  and  '  Rhetoric,'  the  time  will  come  when 
lis  Theological  Works  will  be,  if  not  more  widely  read,  still  more  highly  prized. 
To  great  powers  of  argument  and  illustration,  and  delightful  transparency  of 
liction  and  style,  he  adds  a  higher  quality  still — and  a  very  rare  quality  it  is — an 
ivident  and  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  an  absorbing  desire  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
THti,  and  to  state  it  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  just  limitations.  Without 
;>retending  to  agree  with  all  that  Archbishop  Whately  has  written  on  the  Buhjeet 
>f  Theology,  (though  he  carries  his  readers  with  him  as  frequently  as  any  writer 
irith  whom  we  are  acquainted,)  we  may  remark  that,  in  relation  to  that  wholo 
iiass  of  subjects  to  which  our  present  essay  has  reference,  we  know  of  no  writer 
>f  the  present  day  whose  contributions  are  more  numerous  or  more  valuable.  The 
lighly  ingenious  ironical  brochure,  entitled  'Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,'  the  essays  above  mentioned,  'On  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  th« 
[Christian  Religion,'  those  'On  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,'  and  'Er- 
rors of  Romanism,'  the  work  on  the  'Kingdom  of  Christ,'  not  to  mention  others, 
ire  well  worthy  of  universal  perusal.  They  abound  in  views  both  original  and 
ust,  stated  with  aU  the  author's  aptness  of  illustration  and  transparency  of  lan- 
guage. We  may  remark,  too,  that  in  many  of  his  occanomtl  sermons,  he  hai 
incidentally  added  many  most  beautiful  fragments  to  that  ever-accumulating  mast 
>f  internal  evidence  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply  in  their  structure, 
md  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  investigation  of  the  relation  and  coherence  of 
Mie  part  of  them  with  anoUier." 

»  The  following  i«,  I  believe,  a  correct  list  of  his  worku : — *' Wementa  of  Logic,**  which  has 
neached  nine  etIiUnns  in  Knglajid,  been  often  republLsheJ  here,  and  introduced  as  a  text-book 
into  aomo  of  our  trst  colleges;  '*ElcmeQti»  of  Khetoric,"  of  which  the  seventh  edition  has 
been  published  In  England,  and  whirh  has  aluo  liad  a  very  cxtenrfvo  drculation  here; 
•Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Eoononiy,"  tliird  edition;  ^'Hiatorio  Doubts  r^tlve  to 
Saioleon  Bonaparte,"  ninth  edition;  **¥juty  Lessons  on  Reaaoning,''  fifth  edition;  "Easy 
Leeaona  on  Money  Mattera,**  tenth  edition ;  **  The  Kingdom  of  Chriat  Dellneatad,"  fourth 
sdition;  '^Eaaays  on  romo  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  sixth  edition;  **E0- 
laya  on  rame  of  the  Difflcultiea  in  the  Writing)*  of  the  Apostle  Paul,'*  idxth  edition ;  **  Esaaya 
m  the  Errors  of  Ronmniam,"  third  edition ;  *'  EsKays  on  some  of  the  Dangera  to  Christian 
Kaith  which  may  arlf^  from  the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct  of  ita  Profepmns"  second  edition ; 
^The  Vm  and  Abuse  of  I'arty-Fceling  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  third  edition;  "Thoughts  on 
Church  Oovemment:"  "A  View  of  the  Scripture  RevelationH  concerning  a  Future  State,  laid 
before  his  Pariithionera,  by  a  Country  Pastor,"  fifth  e<iition :  '*  Thoughts  ©n  the  Sabbath  ;'* 
^Introductory  Loftsona  on  Christian  ETidcnceis"  together  with  numexoxA  '*C^»s^p*r  '*'6»t- 
BBona,"  Ac,  on  Tarioua  points  ofCbristSan  duty.  He  haa  lately  ^bW^ed  axi  «flaji>wS;Aft  ws^Ma^ 
xf  tradii,  entitled  **CBUtSoBB  tor  the  Times,'*  to  meet  the  v\ewB  prestmtoai  Vd  VbA  ««BAr\«:cA« 
viee  Jsnwd  at  OxlbztL  a  **  Edinbur^  Icleview,*'  Se^Xcniftieit^S*^* 


I)  I  ll 
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Till  i:    Knl  NDATKiN    UP   (.'III.IU'II    KXACTMKNTS. 

'V\io  Jlnrk  nil  wIi'kIi  I  aiii  ptTsuinltid  ouF  rcfonuors  iutfiidotl,  ami 
r'lL'litly  iiit<'inlr«l,  tn  yv>\  the  nrdiiiaiicos  of  our  church,  is,  the  war- 
rant to  \to  liniinl  in  i\\v  Holy  Seripturos  writtcu  by,  or  uuder  the 
dinctioii  (if,  those  ii)  whom  tmr  Jjord  liad  iutru5*teil  the  duty  ••t 
**  teaching:  nn  ii  to  oh.Mive  all  thinijs  \vhat;<t>evor  flo  had  conimaniied 
them."  lA.r  in  those  Seripturos  we  find  a  diviuo  sanction  clearly 
•riven  to  a  retrular  Christian  eomniunlty — a  church ;  wJiich  In  "a 
c«»n^n'ir.iti'»n  (that  is,  sothity  or  community;  rrrlmiu^  of  failhtul 
nun,'  in  tlu^  whirh  the  ]»nri;  Word  of  (Jcwl  is  preached,  and  lis*' 
sarram-'Fits  duly  administered  accordin^r  to  Christ's  ordinance,  iu  all 
thosi'  thin_irs  which  (»t'  neij's>ity  are  recpiisito  to  the  same/' 

This,  which  I  have  called  a  t\)undation  ou  a  n.H-k,  is  evidently 
that  on  which  (as  has  K'eu  just  observed)  our  rotormors  designed 
to  ]jlac«»  uur  church. 

\Vhile  thi'V  stroULdy  deny  to  any  church  the  power  to  "oniain 
any  thini:  contrary  to  Cotl'.s  We-rd,"  or  to  re«juiro,  as  es.'«»>ntial  to 
saKatii'u,  iM-liit'  in  any  tiling  not  rcstin::  «»n  K-riptural  autliority. 
thi'y  claim  the  ]>.)wer  for  each  chur«h  «if  ordaining  and  idtcrin;; 
'*  rites  and  ccreniniiies,"  •<  so  that  all  things  lie  done  to  eJifyiug,' 
au'l  n.^thiu:^'  "contrary  to  (l.id's  Word." 

And  tluy  re-t  the  claims  of  ministers,  not  on  some  supp^iAnl 
sacramental  virtu-^  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession tVom  the  apisiles,  in  a  chain,  of  which  if  any"  one  link  be 
even  douhit'ul,  a  tii>rre<>inir  uncertainty  is  thn^wn  over  all  Christian 
ordinanc.\s,  sicramint<.  and  chmvh-pri\ile«res  for  ever;  but  on  the 
tact  ot'  thi'<e  miui^r.Ts  heiniLT  the  i-"j:(f\fr^y-ap2*"tnUd  *'jfictrs  of  a 

Th.^o  wii  >  arc  n  -t  -atisticd  with  the  f 'undation  thus  laid — ^and 
whii  ii,  a^  I  have  •  n  1  avored  to  slmw.  is  tiic  very  foundation  which 
Chri-^t   and  hi^  ;'|.:'-t!.s  h.ave  prep;irid  for  u- — who  seek  to  take 
hi-h.  r  u::"'-e.nl.  a-  \\\.-  j-hra^'  i-.  an-l  m.iiiUaiu  what  are  calletl.  ac- 
e-rdiniri  ^  t!io  m- arn  fa^hi  »n.  "church  prinei|'lc-."  or  "Chun-h-of- 
Knjland  prin.  i]  It -,"  are  in  fact  vuhvertimr  the  principles  K»th  of 
oMv  i>\vn  clamh   in   particular,  and  of  every  Chri>tian  church   that 
ilaim^  the  inh«Tait  rijits  K-lomrinir  to  a  e.^mmuuity,  and  eonfirnieu 
hy  the  >;i';vti..ii  ot' ( i  'd's  Wonl  a<  contained  in  the  llolv  ^eriptun|i». 
It  is  ad\auv  ill::,  hiir  n  t  in  the  ri^'hr  road — it  is  advancing  not  m 
scMin.l  Icarnini:.  hut  irr-r — U't  in  faith,  hut  in  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, to  >;vk  t'-r  <.:iie  !!i::her  au  1  V.ttvr  gT.nm\  o\x>k^^^'^  to  rc*t 
our  d.vtrincs  an  i  in-titu'i  uis  th:;n  ih.it  on  wh:c\\  ^Vv  -v^*^  T»*^ 
hy  the  "  Auth.n-  au  i  Kin'.-lur  .^f  our  V.i'.th."- 


•  n- .:  i-  » 
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Bnt,  if  any  persons  claim  for  nny  tntdiliona  of  the  church  an 

anthoritj,  cither  paramnunt  to  Scripture,  or  equal  to  Scripture,  or 
concurrent  with  it— or,  which  cornea  to  the  very  saino  thing,  deci- 
nne  as  to  the  inlerprclafioii  of  Scriplttrc — taking  on  themselves  to 
decide  what  is  "  the  church,"  nnd  vhat  tradition  is  to  be  thus  re- 
ceived— tlieae  persons  arc  plainly  called  on  to  establish  by  miracu- 
loua  evidences  the  claims  they  advance.  And  if  they  raako  their 
appeal,  not  to  miracles  wrought  hy  thcmsclvcti,  but  to  those  which 
ori^nally  formed  the  evidence  of  the  (iospol,  they  are  bound  to 
show  by  Homc  decisive  proof,  that  that  evidence  ean  feirly  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  and  authenticate  their  pretension ;  that  they  arc,  oy 
Christ's  decree,  the  rightful  depositaries  of  the  power  they  claim. 

Kingdom  nf  ChriiL 
A  I'KIMITIVE  ^KUOV. 

It  eccms  phunly  to  liavo  been  at  least  the  general,  if  Qot  the 
universal  practice  of  the  apoistles,  to  appoint  over  each  separate 
ehureh  a  tinifle  individual  iis  a  chief  governor,  under  the  title  of 
"nngd"  (i.e.  taes*ea'jcr  or  legale  fiom  the  apostles)  or  "BiSBOP," 
i.e.  snperinliindciit  or  overseer.  A  CHURCH  and  a  DI0C£SE  sccm 
to  have  been  for  a  constdcmblo  time  eoexlf^ntwe  and  identical.  And 
each  church  or  dioocie,  (mi  consequently  each  superintendent,) 
though  connected  wiih  the  rest  by  tics  of  faith  and  hope  and 
charity,  seems  to  have  been  (as  has  been  already  observed)  per- 
fectly independent  aa  far  ns  regards  any  power  of  control. 

The  plan  pursued  by  iho  apostles  seems  to  have  been,  as  lias  been 
above  remarked,  to  establish  a  great  number  of  small,  (in  compari- 
Eon  with  modem  churches,)  distinct,  and  independent  communities, 
each  governed  by  its  own  single  biiihop,  consulting,  no  doubt,  with 
hi.'!  own  presbyters,  and  accustomed  to  act  in  concurrence  with  them, 
and  occasionally  conferring  with  the  brethren  in  other  churches,  but 
owing  no  submission  U>  the  rulers  of  any  other  chnrch,  or  to  any 
central  common  aiithnrjly  except  the  apo.stles  themselves.  And 
other  points  of  difference  might  be  added. 

Now  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our  own,  or  of  some  olhor 
church,  on  the  ground  that  they  "are  not  in  themselves  superelitioua 
or  ungodly" — that  they  are  not  at  variance  with  Goiipol  principles, 

natorr  of  th#  rety  crronr  with  whfrli  Ibt-j  aiw  erperUUr  diin«b1#.  Thiu.  thoM  vbo  IVnin 
llnifl  to  tlmfl  biiTf>  dpr-i|tiiJ>lr<l  tbriuA^lTn  '^tlim^Ikr.'*  t*.  fitinunii  '-innojii)^  tbe  Goupcl  In  » 

vufi'ar  knovlnlinof  llieTtTTDntmillnwulsarrainii^kiillniUi.  Tha  phrsM  •■  euboJtc" 
T«']1;(tan(j.B."1inlnTMl"»  it  Oit  m»l  cumuouljlD  (M  mnaf tin  nf  thaw  who  mm  Uh  luixt 
llmllrdULd  A^jTA'Tln  thpirT(pwii.BIHl*faiIfv«klnpl]ald1ll(hp]alp?flt  bun 


rnw  Ihc  Guii|>cl.«in«aitit.    -Mibnr  wain.  !•  I9  noiw  innrn  ImUj  nfnamtrA 

tiau  vj  uik-4  who  ■»  nut  imlj  tbu  iBmuJUta  authors  of  KbHi»  Uit  tbv  sitvoatw  ot  prin- 
J«f  Ivmllnc  to|EBticT«tciiiidHTpetiiiitcir1ibiafl«UliiiutAiiJ.  And  "*  Cburrb  prtiieliilei"— 
lIlCliK'buirb  TiiindplM"— '■(.'buTcbMiFKui^iiiil  jirindplH"— nn  tha  liTorlla  trruu  of  thoo 
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(»r  witli  imv  •llviii"  iniiunti'm  that  was  (lo^i;rncd  to  bo  of  nnivorsal 
ol)li^:iti«'ii,  is  intrlli-xihlc  ;iii']  rcasunablo.  15ut  to  viiulieatc  them  un 
thi'  f^r»inil  of  til'*  rxait  iMiiiturmity,  which  it  is  notorioiLS  thevdo 
n»t  p").-.  .<■->,  to  the  iii».-it  aii'-ii'iit  models,  and  eveu  to  go  bn^'onJ  iLia, 
and  cnndoiiin  all  t'liri^tians  whose  institutiuus  and  ordiuances  are 
n<)t  '*()n«.'  and  nttiily  liko''  our  own,  on  the  ground  of  their  deiwrt- 
wvii  from  tho  ap.»stnliral  ]»reccdents,  whicli  no  church  Las  ox;ictiy 
udlnTcd  to — doi's  srtni — to  use  no  harsher  expression — not  a  httk 
incousi:jtont  and  iinn\is(mabh?.  And  yet  one  may  not  unfn.viUcutly 
ht)ar  nioniU-r.s  of  J'.pi.scopalian  churches  pronouncing  severe  con- 
d«'ninatii>n  on  those  of  fither  communions,  and  even  excluding  them 
from  tho  Christian  body,  on  the  ground,  nut  of  their  not  being  unikr 
th«'  lust  ibrm  of  cccl{>iastiral  government,*  but,  of  their  wautin^j 
the  ViTv  I'^scntials  of  ii  Christian  church :  viz.  the  very  suinio  di-r 
("met  orders  in  the  hirrarcliy  that  the  apostles  appointed  :  and  this 
while  tlu'  M{)iseopaliaus  them^^elves  h.ive,  universally,  so  far  varii.^1 
from  the  ap«)stolical  iustitutiims  as  to  liave  in  one  church  sevenil 
hlsltn^h<;  each  of  whom  consequently  differs  in  the  office  he  hoMs 
in  a  nn)>t  iin])ortant  point,  fr«)m  one  of  the  primitive  bishops,  as 
much  as  thi.'  governor  of  an}'  one  of  our  colonies  dws  from  a  sovc- 
reiirn  ]»rinee. 

Now,  whether  the  several  altenitions  and  departures  from  tlie 
original  institutions  w<  i-e  or  were  not,  in  each  instance,  made  on 
g.Mid  gr-iunds,  in  acordance  with  an  alton-d  state  of  society,  is  a 
«|U«\-ri«»n  which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by  tiiose  who  hold  that 
no  ehureh  is  eonipetent  to  vary  at  ail  fii)m  the  ancient  nitxlcl. 
Tln.ir  prineipli-  would  go  t*)  exclude  at  once  from  the  pale  of  Christ's 
(Inireh  aluio.>t  cviry  ('hri>tian  body  since  tho  first  two  or  three 
centuries. 

1'he  edifice  they  overthmw  crushes  in  its  fall  the  blind  champion 
who  has  biNiken  its  pillars. 

WII.VT   IS   A    CHRLSTIAN  ? 

There  i-^  ;i  differeuee,  and  a  wide  one,  Ijetwei-n  Y»ractising  moral 
duties  jind  iM'ing  a  Christian.  Christianity  is  a  religicm  of  motive?. 
It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive  for  an  earthly  one;  it  i^uKstitutes 
til"  Inve  of  (lOil  for  the  love  of  the  world  or  the  loveof  stdf.  There 
may  be,  and  are,  many  ]K^rsons  who  practise  temperance  and  other 
^irtues,  which  Cliri>tianitv  incideates,  but  who  never  think  of  doin;; 
«o  i„.^,ni.<f  they  are  >'i  inculcated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  aseribc 
a  knowhdge  of  miehanit'^  to  sjivages,  because  the\'  employ  the  lever; 


*  It  1-  n-niirkiiMi-  lli.it  i>«.r.«  n-.«  /'r.-.'.  v.i  ■.-.«.  ftl«»,  w!m  r-ro-^-.-.!  on  slmnar  prlndple<: 
w!i-.  rt-i.t.  !■  \  t'lHt  ■ri.-i'iill*  Oii>>Uriiirti-.n4  tH'(Kivii  l|>h.i|>#  ku<I  i-'v-M  tpw  iVk\  not  psM; 
III:  1  '.'.s.f.,^..'  ,  I,,  \  \\  ,1  .-  ,...,  .. .,  j.  !;,,{  ,.v!,'i  /  !m  n  clmn-L.  l-iii  ili'iii  c')>i<snipa]  froTcm* 
lii'-nr  i"  .Ml  •i'i'"i  rf'  i'.'-  iMi t.ju — -A  \\"^\\t\tk\vA\ — ai  v^'&:i«  i{i*i>arture  fhim  tbtditliM 
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or  of  the  principles  of  astronomy  to  brutes,  because,  in  walking, 
they  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity;  as  it  is  to  call  such  persons 
Christians.  A  Christian  is  one  whose  motives  are  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  hope,  and  who  is,  moreover,  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him. 

THE  APOSTOLIC   SUCCESSION. 

But  as  there  are  some  persons  who  are  too  ready  to  separate  from 
any  religious  community  on  slight  grounds,  or  even  through  mere 
caprice,  to  "  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears," 
it  has  been  thought — or  at  least  maintained — that  the  only  way 
of  affording  complete  satisfaction  and  repose  to  the  scrupulous,  and 
of  repressing  schism,  is  to  uphold,  under  the  title  of  "  church  prin- 
ciples," the  doctrine  that  no  one  is  a  member  of  Christ's  church, 
and  an  heir  of  the  covenanted  gospol-promrses,  who  is  not  under  a 
ministry  ordained  by  bishops  descended  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  apostles. 

Now  what  is  the  degree  of  satisfactory  assurance  that  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  any  members  of  an  Epis- 
copal church  ?  If  a  man  consider  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
particular  minister  Sit  whose  hands  he  receives  the  sacred  ordinances, 
is  really  thus  apostolically  descended,  this  is  the  very  utmost  point 
to  which  he  can,  with  any  semblance  of  reason,  attain :  and  the 
more  he  reflects  and  inquires,  the  more  cause  for  hesitation  he  will 
find.  There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Christendom  who  is  able  to 
trace  up  with  any  approach  to  certainty  his  own  spiritual  pedigree. 
The  sacramental  virtue  (for  such  it  is,  that  is  implied — whether  the 
term  be  used  or  not — ^in  the  principle  I  have  been  speaking  of)  de- 
pendent on  the  imposition  of  hands,  witli  a  due  observance  of  apos- 
tolical usages,  by  a  bishop,  himself  duly  consecrated,  after  having 
been  in  like  manner  baptized  into  the  church,  and  ordained  deacon 
and  priest — this  sacramental  virtue,  if  a  single  link  of  the  chain 
be  faulty,  must,  on  the  above  principles,  be  utterly  nullified  ever 
after,  in  respect  of  all  the  links  that  hang  on  that  one.  For,  if  a 
bishop  has  not  been  duly  consecrated,  or  had  not  been,  previously, 
rightly  ordained,  his  ordinations  are  null ;  and  so  are  the  ministra- 
tions of  those  ordained  by  him ;  and  their  ordination  of  others, 
(supposing  any  of  the  persons  ordained  by  him  to  attain  to  the  epis- 
copal office ;)  and  so  on,  without  end.  The  poisonous  taint  of  in- 
formality, if  it  once  creep  in  undetected,  will  spread  the  infection 
of  nullity  to  an  indefinite  and  irremediable  extent.     *    *     *     * 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  stu- 
diously disparage  reasoning,  deprecate  all  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evidence,  and  lament  that  even  the 
power  of  reading  should  be  imparted  to  the  people.  It  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  they  dread  and  lament  "  an  age  oi  V^io  TKVw^\i^^V 
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and  \yUh  to  inv«nv«'  r"UL'I"n  in  "a  solomn  and  awful  gloom."     It  is 

imt  wiTliMiit  i-aiis^'  l!i:it,  lnvinii:  rt-movcd  the  rhristiau's  confitlcnw 

iVnin  :i  liK-k.  tit  Imm'  it  nii  Sviml,  they  foi;bid  all  prying  euriosdty  to 

t.'Xauiiiu.'  tlnir  f«imulali«.'n.* 

The$aM€. 

Tin:   L(»KD*S   DAY   NOT  THE  JEWISH   SABBATH. 

TIk'  opinion  that  Christians  are  l)onnfl  to  the  hallowing  of  the 
L'-'ivl's  «lay,  in  (»)»c<lii'nco  to  the  fourth  commandment,  iuiplies  that 
thiiv  is  a  j/ii/f,  at  h  a-t,  of  the  Mopaic  Law  binding  on  ChristiaDs; 
I  >h.iiil«l  say,  till?  irhnf,- ;  for  since  the  fourth  commandment  iscvi- 
dintly  not  a  moral,  hut  aposfttvc  precept,  (it  being  a  thing  in  itself 
iuilirti'iT-nt,  iintiii'ihnt  to  any  command,  wliethtT  a  seventh  day,  or 
a  slxih,  or  an  ciglith,  bo  obsor\ed,)  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  con- 
>onu»ni;i'  can  bo  avoided,  that  ** we  are  debtors  to  keep  the  whole 
Law/'  ccn  inonial  as  well  as  moral.     The  dogma  of  tlic  •'Assembly 
i.i   I>ivin.s  at  Vm  ■«tniin«^ttT,"  that  the  obwTvance  of  the  SaMwthis 
jiart  i-f  tli'^  moral  law,  is  to  me  utterly  unintelligible  ;  for  I  do  not 
src  on  what  ]>rin(i]»l(»  we  can,  consistently,  admit  the  authority  of 
thi'  Iniirih  »M»ninian«lnnnit,  and  yet  claim  exemj)ti(»n  from  the  prubi- 
])itinn  nf  «■.  rtain  meats,  and  of  bloo«l — the  rite  of  circumcision— or, 
indciMl.  any  ])art  of  the  Lovitioal  Law.     But  to  tho.se  who  fear  that 
the  rovonii',!'  duo  to  th.e  Lord's  day  would  be  left  without  supp<"»rt, 
sliould  Wi'  <h  nv  the  ol»li;;atiou  of  the  ^losaie  Law,  I  would  suirirest 
iv^ii  ronsidcratiims,  cith<T  of  which  would  alone  be   sufficient  to 
shiiw  that  their  a]»[>r«diensions  are  entirely  groundles:*:     First,  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  tlie  Jjord's  dav  in  the  Mosaic  liaw.     Sccon:!, 
thai   the.  power  of  tlie  church,  bestowed  by  Christ  himself,  would 
alone  (even  independent  of  apostolic  example  and  ancient  usage) 
bo  nm])ly  sullieieiit  to  sanction  and  enforce  the  observance.     To 
seek,  tlnrefore,  f »r  support  for  an  institution  which  is  *•  bound  on 
earili"  ))y  the  (Miundi  of  Christ,  and  which,  cons^Mpunitly,  he  ha? 
]»roinl>;r<l  lo  '•  bin  I  in  heaven,"  an>on;r  the  abro;,ated  ordinance}*  of 
tlio  Mti.-aie  Law,  where,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  lu;  f'Mmd,  is  to  remove 
it  IVnni  a  fMuiidation  of  rnek  lo  place  it  on  on"  of  sand:  it  is  to 
'•se»k  for  the  livin;:  anion;:  the  dead." 

'J'hrouirhout  the  whole  nf  the  Old  Testament,  we  never  hear  of 
ki « ])iui:  hilly  sojnr.  (r,>r  day  in  every  seven,  but  fhc  seventh  day,  a^ 
the  day  on  which  *'(iod  rested  from  all  his  work."  The  difference, 
aecordiu'^lv,  between  the  dews  and  the  Christians  is  not  a  difference 
of  nrl;,iii,iij ;  whiih  would  be  a  matter  of  no  importance."     Our 


«  [  r«  "'-nf  n.if  1  li:iv««  1)1  {  n.  ■Ill  fir  m..ro  rif  Oii»  !  MmpV  (viuipnot  iin*«  of  lopt^  nn  i\\\f  jiub- 
jist.  wliiiij  fo  niii|.lv'.  i>  «\i-.-iJ  x\i>:  ;i1>.-unlity  tif  tlii.4  naj-rtl  ll/wciit— lh<»  apiwtolica]  Mfr 

Whvw  VWiW-.Tv'-t  1«-I:i!ifl  ill  Om*  SiuUv  jV.w.  v:n*  \\.Uo.l  1«t  nn  Kn^rlUh  ^lilp  f!)r  (lie  llrrt 
the 
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imputation  is  the  giune  as  theirs.  They,  as  well  as  we,  reckon 
^turdaj  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  and  they  keep  it  holy  ai 
he  seventh  day,  in  memory  of  God's  resting  from  the  work  of  crea- 
ion ;  we  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  first,  in  memory 
>f  our  Master's  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath. 

Now,  surely  it  is  presumptuous  to  say,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
titer  a  divine  command,  whose  authority  we  admit  to  be  binding  on 
IS,  on  the  ground  that  it  matters  not  whether  this  day  or  that  be 
tet  apart  as  a  Sabbath,  provided  we  obey  the  divine  injunction  to 
)bservo  a  Sabbath.  One  of  the  recorded  offences,  we  should  ro- 
nember,  of  "  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin," 
?a3  his  instituting  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
cnth  month,  **  even  the  day  tluU  lie  had  devised  of  his  own  heart.'' 

One  day  is  as  good  as  another ;  except  when  there  is  a  divine  com^ 
nand  which  specifies  mie;  and  then  it  is  our  part  not  to  alter,  or  to 
|ucBtion,  a  divine  command,  but  to  consider  whether  it  extends  to 
IS ;  and,  if  it  does,  to  obey  it.     *     *     *    * 

He  who  acknowledges  a  divine  command  to  extend  to  himself 
flight  to  have  an  equally  express  divine  command  to  sanction  any 
ilteration  in  it.  Those  Christians  of  the  present  day,  however,  who 
idmit  the  obligation  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  have  yet  taken  the 
iberty  to  change  not  only  the  day,  but  also  the  mode  of  observance. 
[  believe  they  sometimes  allege  that  the  Jews  were  over-scrupulous 
>n  this  point,  and  had  superadded,  by  their  tradition,  burdensome 
'estrictions  not  authorized  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  is  true ;  but 
f  we  shelter  ourselves  under  this  plea — ^if  we  admit  the  authority 
)f  the  written  law,  and  reject  merely  the  pharisaical  additions  to 
t — ^we  are  then  surely  bound  to  comply,  at  least,  with  the  express 
lirections  that  are  written  j  for  instance,  "Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
iiroughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath  day;''^  which  no 
[Christians,  I  believe,  profess  to  observe. 

The  rule  which  seems  practically  to  be  laid  down  by  most  persons 
>f  piety  and  good  sense  is,  to  abstain  from  any  thing  that  may  interfere 
'in  respect  of  ourselves  and  of  others)  with  the  primary  object  of  the 
christian  Sabbath,  viz.  public  worship,  and  religious  studies  and 
ixcrcises.  This,  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  seems  to  have  been  the 
ieconflary,  and  rest  the  primary  circumstance.  The  fourth  com- 
nandment,  accordingly,  does  not  even  contain  any  injunction  re- 
jpecting  public  worship,  or  religious  study.  But  the  day  was  natu- 
rally made  a  day  of  worship,  because  it  was  a  day  of  rest :  the 
Lord's  day  ought  to  be  made  a  day  of  rest  because  it  is  a  day  of 
vrorship.     The  two  objects  are  indeed,  generally,  so  far  from  inter- 

m  obvions  result  of  the  circumstanro  that  the  Ilountj  and  the  other  ship  had  arrlTed  at 
;he  itamo  npot  by  galling  from  Kntrlnnd  in  opponito  dlroctionfi.  This  is  an  infitanoe  of  a  nierft 
lijfferenre  of  reckoning.  Bolli  pajtius  dcKiguod  to  obwrve  the  tamt  fesUval^lhoa^^SaMi^  ^«^ 
1  on  diflfcrent  dAji>. 
'  IJx.  XX  XT.  2, 
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of  tho  wt'ck  is  set  ap:ir 
IVstival   iu  cclebratitm   o 
practice  of  the  apostles 
•    •  *  ;  of  the  primitive  church  \\ 

'  '  pcrative  duty;   since   the 

;      •  practices  are  now,  by  the  i 

V  1  but  their  early  custom  giv. 

that  has  the  sanction  of  th 
of  itself,  be  sufficient.      1 
apostles  a  kingdom,"  and 
f    ■  on  earth  should  be  bound  i; 

them  always  even  unto  the  ( 
conferred  on  his  church  a  j 
• ,      '-^     ■  ceremonies,"  and  to  institute 

*  ;  vided  nothing  be  done  contrar 

*'  the  ratification  of  his  authoi 

'■  For  if  his  expressions  have  i 

.  *  •  But,  if  any  one,  not  sjitisi 

foundation,  attempts  to  strei 
the  Old  Testament,  he  is  no 
*      ■  useless  addition,  but  he  is  n\ 

'     •  •*  seeks  to  enhance :  he  is  not 

I 

.  /  substance,  but  Z(>si\7  the  subi 

'      ^      .  .   .  •  he  is,  as  I  before  said,  reinov 

\^       ^       *,  •  *",  it  on  tho  sand.     For,  if  the 

I  •. , ,  -     •             ,  •     .  ment  are  wholly  abrogated,  i 

■  •  ''               -1  -  come  in  thp»««"^^ — 
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HARTLEY  COLERIDGE,   1796— 1849.  • 

Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  at 
evedon,  a  small  village  near  Bristol,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1796.    Though 

grew  np  to  bo  an  engaging  child,  his  personal  appearance,  independent  of  his 
ortness  of  stature,  was  quite  singular ;  and  whilo  at  school  he  seldom  played 
th  his  school-fellows.  Hence  he  was  much  alone,  passing  his  time  in  reading, 
liking,  dreaming  to  himself,  or  talking  his  dreams  to  others.  Such  were  his 
culiarities,  that  he  was  educated  not  so  much  by  a  regular  course  of  study  aa 
'  desultory  reading,  and  by  the  living  voice  of  his  father,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
oyd,  Wilson,  and  De  Quincey.  He,  however,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
jued  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  there  with  credit,  though  not  with 
gh  academic  distinction,  and  received  his  degree  in  1821.  He  then  went  to 
mdon,  where  he  spent  about  two  years  with  some  of  his  father's  personal 
lends,  writing,  from  time  to  time,  sonnets  and  small  pieces  for  the  **  London 
agazine." 

In  1823  he  went  to  Ambleside,  in  Westmoreland  County,  near  Lake  Winder- 
ere,  and  opened  a  school  for  boys.  But  for  the  educational  profession — a  pro- 
Bsion  that  requires,  to  ensure  success  in  it,  the  union  of  so  many  high  qualifica- 
ms  both  of  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  personal  habits  and  manners — he  was 
)i  at  all  suited.  One  by  one  his  scholars  loft  him,  and  in  four  or  five  years  ho 
«ndoned  his  school,  and  removed  to  Grasniero.  Here  he  supported  himself 
ostiy  by  his  pen,  writing  for  "  Blackwood's  Magozine," — his  contributions  to 
is  periodical  forming  a  part  of  the  general  collection  of  his  essays.  His  essay 
I  Uie  character  of  Hamlet  may,  without  prejudice,  bo  compared  to  any  piece  of 
iticism  extant  on  this  subject.  He  had  now  acquired  a  considerable  literary 
putation,  and  he  entered  into  an  engagement  to  furnish  matter  for  a  bio- 
uphical  work,  to  be  published  at  Leeds,  on  the  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and 
incashire.  The  "Worthies"  consisted  of  thirteen  lives,  as  published  in  a  col- 
cted  form,  under  the  title  of  "Biographia  Borealis,"  and  immediately  obtained, 
td  continues  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation. 

Id  the  year  1834  he  lost  his  father,  which  bereavement  he  felt  with  more  than 
ual  grief.  Three  years  after,  his  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  whom  he 
id  boarded  at  Grasmere  for  a  numbor  of  years,  died,  and  some  anxiety  was 
itertained  about  his  future  residence — so  ill  calculated  was  ho  to  make  his  own 
\j  in  this  busy,  selfish  world.  He  had  not,  however,  to  change  his  abode ;  the 
»use  was  taken  by  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife,  William  and  Eleanor  Richard- 
n,  with  whom,  first  at  Grasmere,  and  afterward  at  the  Kab  Cottage,  on  the  banks 

Rydal  Water,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  For  twelve  years  this 
arthy  couple  watched  over  him  with  respectful  solicitude,  and  attended  hhn 
ith  afiectionate  devotion  during  his  lost  sickness.     On  the  26th  of  December, 

'  Thnraich  inmlTertenco.  I  nepclected  to  put  tlil)  author  in  hid  ylacQcUsouo\o^|bnU^\  \kuya.^^ 
ide  from  a  dc:?ire  lur  uuiformity,  itiautuu  cuiuc^iutiucu. 


[VICXOKU, 


ISlS,  h««u  eeiied  with  ■  HT«s  tUttk  «f  Wow*lll%  apd  oa  Btbadaf,  tttto 
oT  Juiiuiry,  1BI8,  be  was  U,  reM.' 

Ai  ■  poet,  Budej  Coleridga  holdi  a  mora  thaa  M^MtaU*  ntak.  Sonic  «f  bit 
jiiccu  ■»  eiqnidlcl;  btouUAil,  aod  iben  v*  D<A  man;  losiiets  in  Iba  lugup 
mors  highly  Saiabed  ihui  hla:  In  thwis  indNd,  h!a  ehlef  ttion^  lisi.  Bii 
proH  noTki  nre  full  of  pliiuliig  u4  lattraellTa  mggealiaiu,  ccoanumiaiM  k  ■ 
pore  Eagliih  elylc,  fnqneaUy  cwnnwDdsd  ly  luin  of  Imacnj  and  fcn^f  rf 
thouKhL 

THE   FIRST   BOUND  TO  THE  BUUAN   EAK. 

Whnt  was't  &wak«a'd  flrst  tha  anlried  «ar 
or  Ibat  EoI«  matt  trbo  was  all  InuBan  kind  t 
Was  it  the  gladaoms  irelooniB  of  tha  irinj, 

Stiiriag  the  leaTes  that  nam  yet  wva  mnI 

Xho  foar  milliflaaiu  ttrcuna  vUeb  flow'd  to  bshv 
Their  InUiDg  momnn  all  In  oaa  nwtiliiTT 
Tho  cola  of  bird  nmuiaed  t    Tka  atHtled  Uii 

BnrsIiDg  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  ftar 

Of  hor  new  lord  T    Or  did  the  bol?  grooiid 
Si^nd  forth  mjsteriDns  metodj  to  Erect 
The  gracious  pmaiire  of  immaculate  fbetf 

Did  Tiewleaa  aeraplu  roatle  aH  aroand. 
Making  aweet  mnde  out  of  air  aa  awaM  t 

Or  hia  omi  roloe  awake  him  with  tla  wwadi 


The  CTBckling  embara  oa  tha  haartk  an  dMd; 
The  indoor  note  of  indnatry  Ii  atiU} 
Tho  latch  la  bat;  upon  tha  wtndow-dtl 
The  email  birda  wdt  not  fiir  thdf  daDj  hrw4i 
Tbe  Toiceica*  Sowara— how  mUMIj  ttar  Aid 
Their  nightljodow^—wtd  tho  hoMaholditt 
Murmun  contlnnona  dnlcat  m      ■    ■>    ■  — 


For  all  the  gamhraa  notiw  of  (h«  air 
Arehaah'dinpeMO;  IbanftdawaOiatwiaq^ 

like  hopi'       ■  "  ..       .  .- 

Oht  that  I 

To  her  eoft  h 


it  I  wer«  tho  hmj  drouB  Aat  orwi* 
r  eoft  heart,  to  lia  nv  iaMft  than. 


A  TimOH. 

I  anw  thee  In  Uia  htaMr  of  thy  n  .^ 
And  then  I  thonj^  how  Uwt  tio  nu  dull  IM 
That  ahall  paimitda  tb  B^dM  r  -*-^- 

To  hearken  to  Ua  find  MloUlaf. 


.t'jW- 
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Thoa  art  bo  fair,  so  exquisite  a  thing, 
I  thought  the  very  dust  on  which  thy  feet 
Had  left  their  mark,  exhaled  a  scent  more  sweet 

Than  honey-dew  dropt  from  an  angel's  wing. 

I  see  thee  now  a  matron  and  a  mother, 
And  I,  alas !  am  old  before  my  day. 

Both  to  myself  and  thee  I  owe  another — 
A  holier  passion,  a  deTouter  lay. 

Each  spark  of  earthly  fire  I  now  must  smother, 
And  wish  for  naught  for  which  I  dare  not  pray. 


SUNDAY. 

The  ancient  Sabbath  was  an  end, — a  pause, — 
A  stillness  of  the  world;  the  work  was  done  I 
But  ours  commemorates  a  work  begun. 

yfhy,  then,  subject  the  new  to  antique  laws? 

The  ancient  Sabbath  closed  the  week,  because 
The  world  was  finish'd.    Ours  proclaims  the  sun, 
Its  glorious  saint,  alert  its  course  to  run. 

Vanguard  of  days  I  escaped  the  baffled  jaws 

Of  slumberous  dark  and  ueath, — so  fitly  first 
Is  Sunday  rank'd  before  the  secular  days ; 

Uumeetly  clad  in  weeds,  with  arms  reversed, 
To  trail  in  suUeu  thought  by  silent  ways. 

Like  the  fresh  dawn,  or  rose-bud  newly  burst. 
So  let  our  Sabbath  wear  the  face  of  praise ! 


PRAYER. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right. 

Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope ;  but  ever  pray. 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  delay; 

Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 

Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight. 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease : 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 

Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 

Whate'er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see : 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  darest  not  pray. 

Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 


PINS. 


How  many  occasions  of  instruction  do  we  daily  omit;  or  pervert 
the  worst  purposes !  How  seldom  are  we  aware,  that  every 
m  of  the  universe  is  a  text,  and  every  article  of  our  household 
lomilj  I  Few  out  of  the  immense  female  population  of  these 
fanS;  but  in  some  way  are  beholden  to  pins :  and  yet  how  few— 

S8 


quicksilver,  and,  liko  quidudlnr,  sM  exoallMil  to  d 

of  the  » 
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bow  Teiy  few— derive  anj  advAub^  from  them  beyond  &  tcmM 
larj  concinnity  of  gannenta,  the  support  of  an  apron,  or  ibc  aiiLp 
eion  of  a  neckerchief;  they  etiok  them  in  at  morning,  and.  pnJl  liiai 
out  at  night,  daily,  for  years,  without  enlargement  of  intellect  m 
melioration  of  morals.  Yet  there  is  not  a  pin  in  a  tailor's  arm,  not 
one  that  contributes  to  tho  umunl  groat  of  k  miacr,  but  might  tKid 
the  wise  of  tbc  world  a  leaaon.  Let  ua  ditide  it  into  nuitler  wil 
form,  &nd  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  the  form  alone  that  constituin 
it  a  pin.  Time  was  when  it  Blnmbered  in  the  chaos  of  braieo  wirr, 
amid  the  multitude  of  concentrio  droled,  oyclee,  and  epicjcla. 
Time  waa,  too,  when  that  wire  ns  nwlten  in  tha  fnraaoe, — when 
tho  solid  hmss  became  as  w&ter,  and  rtuhed  &om  ita  ore  with  t 
glowing  rapidity.  When  this  look  plaM  we  know  not;  whil 
strange  mutations  the  metAli  nuty  httve  undeigcaie  we  camiot  on- 
jccture.  It  may  have  shoue  on  tbe  breast  of  Aohilhe,  w  cjacM 
tbc  spirit  of  Hector.  Who  knows  bat  it  may  ban  porWnai  «f  tb« 
Baurcdncas  of  Solomon's  Livers,  or  have  ^euned  deatractioR  in  thi 
mirror  of  Archimedes  f 

From  form,  then,  is  derived  diigrace  or  di^ni^,  of  wbieb  A* 
poor  p-issivo  matter  ia  bnt  the  involuntaij  ledpient ;  yet  ban  U»    I 
all  fleeting,  changeable  ciettana  of  time  Bnd  iiiiiiiiiiitHliiii,  ^D  ai 
£incy :  there  is  nothing  that  atddea  but  K  bnUs  mart  mam,  ud  mm 
that  has  no  existence  at  any  time,  bat  is  ibe  bna  vhiell  ttak  it 

Just  like  this  pin  is  man.    Onoe  be  wis,  while  jet  be 
even  in  tbc  earth,  ti'om  whence  the 
nature,  ami  contains 
things,  summoned  hi 

subsequent  fates ! — how  high  his  eallatioii] — how  Horefliu 
— how  brilliant  his  geuiosl — how  terrible  hiavKlorl— feletOlfti 
poor  human  animal  is  the  nine  dod  of  enrth,  «  Okt  bbm  bub  c( 
bullion  that  is  sown  by  the  seeds  thit  floit  in  tk  »*™^i^ihmt  d 


is  man.  Onoe  be  wis,  while  n(  be  WH  Mfc 
n  whence  the  fieiy  nirit  which  pamdv  m 
a  itself  Hm  forms  ud  living  pnM^lai  tt  sD 
a  to  bfe  and  cnnewinmaw.    How  Tarimi  Ui 


circumstance,  and  Stamped  bj  tho  diet  of  •dttoaHoB  wad  "btbH 


Sec  him  in  the  decline,  in  toe  ■nperctvifin&B  of  Mxial  lift. 
ia  sunk  to  a  pin.     His  sole  nlldity  is  bium  inmadmab     Bis  * 
side  mercurial  glitl«r,  a  oountorUt  poliiik,  w  daUtwioiu  m  it  il 


a  sunk  to  a  pin.     His  sole  nlldity  is  bium  inmadmab     Bis  ont 

intornt  polii^  w  doUtamu  s 
attractive;  composed  of  ehsngenble  fc***'™  that  |^ida  nwi^lihs 


•^^rssssj^. 


Ifamlet  loved  Ophelia  in  hia  h 
were  &ir  and  sweet  as  she.    Bitt*£ 

iTai%,  have  wrought  sad  aUemlion  in  Ina  nol,  wJ.jifc  'M^^igjif,' 
i&nn  of  woman  fcarfiil  anl  i "-*     "~  *— '  J"—**—' — * 
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blighted^  and  Ophelia's  love — that  young  and  tender  flower — 
escapes  not  the  general  infection.  Seemed  not  his  mother  kind, 
fidthfol;  innocent  ?  And  was  she  not  married  to  his  uncle  ?  But 
after  the  dread  interview,  the  fsital  injunction,  ho  is  a  man  among 
whose  thoughts  and  purposes  love  cannot  abide.  He  is  a  being 
severed  from  human  hopes  and  joys — vowed  and  dedicated  to  other 
work  than  courtship  and  dalliance.  The  spirit  that  ordained  him 
Vk  avenger,  forbad  him  to  be  a  lover.  Yet,  with  an  inconstancy  as 
mmatural  as  it  is  unreasonable,  he  clings  to  what  he  has  renounced, 
■iid  sorely  feels  the  reluctant  repulse  which  Ophelia's  obedience 
presents  to  his  lingering  addresses.  Lovers,  even  if  they  have  seen 
DO  ghosts,  and  have  no  uncles  to  slay,  when  circumstances  oblice 
them  to  discontinue  their  suit,  can  ill  endure  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  breach.  It  is  a  sorrow  that  cannot  bear  the  slightest  show  of 
unkindness.  Hamlet,  moreover,  though  a  tardy,  is  an  impatient 
nature,  that  would  feel  uneasy  under  the  common  process  of  maid- 
enly delay.  Thus  perplexed  and  stung,  he  rushes  into  Ophelia's 
chamber,  and,  in  amazed  silence,  makes  her  the  confidante  of  his 
grief  and  distraction,  the  cause  of  which  she  must  not  know.  No 
wonder  she  concludes  that  he  is  mad  for  her  love,  and  enters  readily 
into  what  to  her  appears  an  innocent  scheme  to  induce  hiqi  to 
lighten  his  overcharged  bosom,  and  ask  of  her  the  peace  which 
unasked  she  may  not  offer.  She  steals  upon  his  solitude,  while, 
weary  of  his  unexecuted  task,  ho  argues  with  himself  the  expe- 
diency  of  suicide.  Surprised  as  with  a  sudden  light,  his  first  words 
are  courteous  and  tender,  till  he  begins  to  suspect  that  she  too  is  set 
on  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery;  and  then,  actually  mad- 
dened by  his  self-imposed  necessity  of  personating  madness,  he  dis- 
charges upon  her  the  bitterness  of  blasted  love,  the  agony  of  a 
lover's  anger,  as  if  determined  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  last 
feeling  that  harmonized  not  with  his  fell  purpose  of  revengeful  jus- 
tice. To  me,  this  is  the  most  terrifically  affecting  scene  in  Shak- 
speare.  Neither  Lear  nor  Othello  arc  plunged  so  deep  in  the  gulf 
of  misery. 


[vwrtW* 
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Bencnih  tliQ  chunoetrd  bnllon'il  skine,     H 
Eip'iaeii  to  etery  rustic  trenJ,  ] 

My  bi-rtlher,  id  thy  lowlj  bed. 
Fow  word*,  upon  thy  rough  stone  grnTen, 

Thy  Dame — thy  birth — tby  youth  dcc1»ra— ■ 
Tbino  ianooence—thy  bopes  of  hei 

Id  simptcBt  pUmse  reonrded  tliei 

In  mockery  o'»r  my  brolbw'«  RPiiTe 
The  pUce  is  silent.     Rarely  Bound 
l9  hE^ard  theee  ancient  walla  aroand, 
Nor  mirthful  raice  of  frlonda  that  m 
DiicourBinif  in  the  pubtie  st 
Kor  hum  of  busineas  dull  und  loud, 
Not  murmur  of  the  passing  urowd. 
Nor  BOldior'a  drum,  nor  trumpet's  B* 
From  aeighboring  furt  or  oitadel; 
Nu  sound  of  hamua  toil  or  strife 
In  death's  lone  dwelling  npeaks  of  life. 
Or  breaks  the  silence  stffl  and  deep 

Where  thou,  beneath  thy  burial  stone, 
Art  laid  in  that  unatsrtled  sleep 

The  living  eye  liath  noior  known. 


I  d«cl»ro— 

<well;^l 
Ilfii,  '  ^1 


My  brotkw,  «iiw  w«*  Un^  «4«t 

When  thon  mid  I  w«r«  aUurHi  jtil 
How  fondly  mamair]/  itni  tamgi 

ThoM  lomt,  tbe  kMrt  «w  m'w  tonat  I 
Uy  Mul  «u  tbM,  M  IUm  It  MW, 

UDStAlfi'd  1)J  fl»,  nwftM*n  br  p#iB  ; 
ream  anltod  m  MtA  VBoUmMbrew— 

Mia*  na'ar  vUl  *>•  m  oalaa  agniK. 
How  bUthaly  lk«a  w«  haU'd  Um  nv 
Whloh  Bitlur'4 in  Ih*  Sabtath-^rl 
How  ll(hll7  Ikn  on  tbotoltM  trod 
Ton  pnOway  t*  lk«  hou*  •#  9odl 
For  wnb,  U  «hU  u  ^A  «itoM* 
Hfttb  ■nOtod  «Uldkood'i  !■! 


-.  r-^vUf^D^ 
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I  feel  not  now  as  then  I  felt ; — 

The  sunshine  of  my  heart  is  o'er ; 
The  spirit  now  is  changed  which  dwelt 

Within  me  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Bat  thou  wcrt  snatched,  my  brother,  hence 
In  all  thy  guileless  innocence : 
One  Sabbath  saw  thee  bend  the  knee. 
In  rercrential  piety, — 
(For  childish  faults  forgiyeness  crave) — 
The  next  beam'd  brightly  on  thy  grave. 

I  stood  not  by  thy  feverish  bed, 

I  look'd  not  on  thy  glazing  eye. 
Nor  gently  lulFd  thy  aching  head, 

Nor  view'd  thy  dying  agony; 
I  felt  not  what  my  parents  felt, — 

The  doubt — the  terror — the  distress ; — 
Nor  vainly  for  my  brother  knelt ; — 

My  soul  was  spared  that  wretchedness : 
One  sentence  told  me,  in  a  breath, 
My  brother's  illness  and  his  death  I 

And  days  of  mourning  glided  by, 
And  brought  me  back  my  gayoty  ; 
For  soon  in  childhood's  wayward  heart 
Doth  crush'd  affection  cease  to  smart. 
Again  I  join'd  the  sportive  crowd 
Of  boyish  playmates  wild  and  loud ; 
I  learnt  to  view  with  careless  eye 
My  sable  garb  of  misery ; 
No  more  I  wept  my  brother's  lot, — 
His  image  was  almost  forgot ; 
And  every  deeper  shade  of  pain 
Had  vanish'd  from  my  soul  again. 

Tlie  well-known  morn  I  used  to  greet 

With  boyhood's  joy,  at  length  was  beaming, 
And  thoughts  of  home  and  raptures  sweet 

In  every  eye  but  mine  were  gleaming ; 
But  I,  amidst  that  youthful  band 

Of  bounding  hearts  and  beaming  eyes. 
Nor  smiled  nor  spoke  at  joy's  command. 

Nor  felt  those  wonted  ecstasies ! 
I  loved  my  home  but  trembled  now 
To  view  my  father's  alter'd  brow ; 
I  fcar'd  to  meet  my  mother's  eye, 
And  hear  her  voice  of  agony ; 
I  fear'd  to  view  my  native  spot. 
Where  he  who  loved  it  now  wot  not 
The  pleasures  of  my  home  were  fled ; 
My  brother  slumber'd  with  the  dead. 

I  drew  near  to  my  father's  gate ; 

No  smiling  faces  met  mo  now : 
1  entered, — all  was  desolate — 

Grief  sat  upon  my  mother's  bion  \ 

68» 
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H«re*8  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  though  I  know  that  not  for  me 
Is  thine  eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free ; 
Though  thou,  with  cold  and  careless  looks,  wilt  often  pass  me  by, 
Unconscious  of  my  swelling  heart  and  of  my  wistfnl  eye;  « 

Though  thou  wilt  wed  some  Highland  love,  nor  waste  one  thought  on  me, 
Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie,  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee ! 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  when  I  meet  thee  in  the  throng 

Of  merry  youths  and  maidens  dancing  lightsomely  along, 

ril  dream  away  an  hour  or  twain,  still  gazing  on  thy  form 

As  it  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd,  like  lightning  through  a  stona ; 

And  I,  perhaps,  shall  touch  thy  hand,  and  share  thy  looks  of  glee. 

And  for  once,  my  Scottish  lassie,  dance  a  giddy  dance  with  thee  I 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  I  shall  think  of  thee  at  OTen, 
When  I  see  its  first  and  fairest  star  come  smiling  up  through  heaTon ; 
I  shall  hear  thy  sweet  and  touching  Yoice  in  every  wind  that  grieves. 
As  it  whirls  from  the  abandon' d  oak  its  wither'd  autumn  leaves ; 
In  the  gloom  of  the  wild  forest,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
I  shall  think,  my  Scottish  lassie,  I  shall  often  think  of  thee ! 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  I    In  my  sad  and  lonely  hours. 
The  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  me  like  the  breath  of  distant  flowers : 
Like  the  music  that  enchants  mine  ear,  the  sights  that  bless  mine  eye, 
Like  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  like  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
Like  the  rainbow  in  the  evening,  like  the  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Is  the  thought,  my  Scottish  lassie,  is  the  lonely  thought  of  thee. 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  I — here's  a  parting  health  to  thee  ! 

May  thine  be  still  a  cloudless  lot,  though  it  be  far  from  me ! 

May  still  thy  laughing  eye  be  bright,  and  open  still  thy  brow. 

Thy  thoughts  as  pure,  thy  speech  as  free,  thy  heart  as  light  as  now  I 

And  whatsoe'er  my  after  fate,  my  dearest  toast  shall  be — 

Still  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  still  a  hearty  health  to  thee ! 


ELIZA  COOK.     1817. 


Eliza  Cook,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  was  born  in  the  year  1817.  She  very  early  gave  manifestations  of  pootio 
talent,  which  were  warmly  encouraged  by  a  sympathizing  mother.  In  her  eighth 
year  she  left  London,  and  went  to  reside  at  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near  Horsham, 
Sussex,  where  her  father  had  taken  a  farm.  Here  the  germs  of  her  poetic  enthu- 
siasm were  nourished  and  developed  by  the  delightful  scenery  and  poetic  associa- 
tions of  the  place.  Here  she  drew  inspiration  from  the  objects  of  her  daily  walks 
—the  "Old  Water  Mm, '  and  the  "Old  Mill  Stream;''  and  in  the  same  vicinity 
was  the  "  Old  Bam*'  and  the  "Farm  Gate," — themes  just  suited  to  her  graphic  pen. 

It  was  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  these  scenes,  and  the  mingling  of  their 
features  with  her  childish  sports,  that  tho  earnest  love  of  simple  things  was  nur- 
tarcd  in  her  heart,  and  that  reli:sh  for  the  true  and  beantifnl  engendered  which 
gives  Mucb  life  snd  rigor  to  her  Saxon  verse.    Her  first  wiWin^  iStK%  ^^^6  \ft  V^% 
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pulilio  hornre  .»})0  wn^  twenty  yc»r9  of  a{^,  sending  anonymoiulj  a  "Bong"  totk« 
"  I>i.''pat(*h"  nl.'^v^pllpor,  with  which  the  editor  was  BO  muck  pleased,  that  lie  notieed 
it  in  wry  '-DMiiuoiKlat'Ty  tiTin.^,  and  requested  more  from  the  same  writer.  Afttr 
this,  ihc  2<<  lit  a  pniu,  i-arh,  to  the  ''Litcraiy  Gazette/'  the  " Metropolitan,'* aad 
the  '*  New  ^loiuhly,"  and  was  written  to  by  each  of  the  respectire  editors,  wks 
fruni  tho  i'tylo  of  her  writings,  judged  her  to  be  one  of  their  own  sex.  60  oonfi- 
dtiit,  iii'lofl,  was  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  ''Literary  Gaaette"  that  they  were  tnm  a 
ma.-'eulinc  i><>u,  that  ho  i>rai.<ed  them  highly  in  his  paper,  aa  the  prodnctieot  of  a 
gentleman  who  rcniimltMl  him  of  "the  style  and  power  of  Robert  Bums.* 

Her  ileop  love  for  ht  r  mother  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Mist  Cook'i 
poeiry,  which  clo-'ly  links  iic-elf  with  her  own  inner  life.  The  holy  breathiogs 
ul'  iilial  love,  thi.*  d.-votion,  reverence,  and  gratitude  with  which  ahe  breathes  a 
name  eo  halI<>wo«l,  and  enilM>dics  the  recollection  of  one  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
florin  one  of  tiie  ino^t  ik'li;^htful  traits  of  her  poetry.  These  may  bo  seen  in  the 
*'  Stanza:^  tu  a  Dvroa\  oil  One,"  "  Mother,  Como  Back,*'  and  in  the  touching  rones  of 

THE  OLD  ARM-CUAIR. 

I  love  it!  I  love  it!  and  who  shall  dare 

To  (hitlc  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair? 

Tvo  tr<'asiirc«l  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I've  bedcwM  it  with  tears,  and  embalm'd  it  with  sighs; 

'Tis  l)nuii<l  by  a  thousand  bauds  to  my  heart; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  m)t  a  link  will  start. 

AN ould  ye  learn  the  spell? — a  mother  sat  there, 

Ami  a  HHcrcd  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  cliiMliood's  hour  I  lingered  near 

1  lie  hallow'd  seat  with  listening  ear; 

And  pen  tic  words  that  mother  would  give. 

To  fit  nie  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live: 

^^he  told  nic  shame  would  never  betide 

AVith  tvutli  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide; 

IShe  tau;iht  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

Ad  1  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

1  sat  aTid  watch'd  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  nu<l  her  locks  were  gray; 

And  I  alnn»st  worshipp'd  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turn'd  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  roll'd  on,  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shatterM,  my  earth-star  fled; 

I  loarnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

Wlien  1  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

'Tis  past !  'tis  past !  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
AVith  quiverinj;  breath  and  throbbing  brow: 
'Twas  there  >lic  nursed  me,  'twas  there  she  died; 
And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak. 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek; 
Dili  1  love  it,  1  love  it!  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  molUw  a  oVOl  x)kxm-0:v»^x. 


18S7.]  ELIKA  COOK. 

Of  her  works,  the  story  of  "  Melaia"  is  the  ohiefl  It  is  an  BMlern  tale,  of  the 
mttachment  of  a  dog  to  his  master;  and,  besides  the  generous  tone  and  Undlj 
teaching  of  the  story,  it  abounds  in  fine  passages  of  poetie  power  and  noble 
sentiment 

Miss  Cook  has  built  up  for  herself  a  name  which  will  be  uttered  for  generations 
to  come  with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration.  The  characteristics  of  her  poetry 
are,  great  freedom,  ease,  and  heartiness  of  sentiment  and  expression ;  and  she 
makes  you  feel  at  once  that  her  whole  heart  is  in  all  she  writes,  that  she  givet 
full  utterance  to  the  depths  of  her  soul — a  soul  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  pure  and  true.  She  evidently  has  no  regard  for  conrentionalism,  but  gives, 
without  fear,  her  own  actual  thoughts,  and  yet  lerer  transcends  the  limits  of 
taste  and  delicacy. 

A  volume  of  Miss  Cook's  poems  appeared  in  England  in  1840,  and  was  repub- 
lished here  in  1844,  under  the  title  of  "  Melaia,  and  other  Poems."  But  it  is  ia 
her  ci^fMtcity  of  journalist  that  she  now  almost  eclipses  her  fune  as  a  poet,-— > 
"Eliza  Cook's  Journal"  being  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated 
periodicals  in  England. 

THE  WORLD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  world  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Yet,  yet  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste ; 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey-drops,  too,  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

And  note  cU  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  rays  of  sunshine  that  brighten  oar  way. 

Are  bask'd  in,  ei^y'd,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright, 

Will  not  mourn  o*er  each  billow  that  rolls ; 
But  dwell  on  the  beauties,  the  glories,  the  might, 

As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone 

All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark ; 
Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 

Do  we  ne^er  hear  the  song  of  the  lark  f 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part ; 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again. 
Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  Miss, 

When  the  soul,  in  its  fulness  of  love, 
Would  waver  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 

And  the  paradise  promised  above  ? 

Though  the  eye  may  be  dimm'd  with  it«  grief-drop  awhile, 

And  the  whiten'd  lip  sigh  forth  its  fear — 
Tet  pensive,  indeed,  is  that  face  where  the  smil« 

Js  not  oftenw  seen  than  the  tear  I 


Eanli  i<iiol  flWfsir,  yet 

And  die  Toice  of  ihe  ^ 
Tbat  He  who  ■llotteU  I'a 

Can  Hope,  Heilth.  an 
Shoal  J  Fate  do  iti  worst. 

O'er  iu  awn  abatter'd  1 
Let  me  witncBB  the  joj  in 

And  some  pleasure  mm, 
TbcD  Bay  not  the  world  ia 

There  U  blaam,  there  is 
Though  the  ebaliee  of  life 

There  are  the  boner-dro. 


THE  OLD  I 

Where,  where  ia  the  gate  thi 
The  elin-shaded  lue  from  tl 
I  like  Dot  this  barrier  g*ylj 
Wiih  itB  glittering  latch  and 
It  is  seemly,  I  own — yet,  oh 
Wsa  the  red-nuted  hinge  an 
Here  are  fashion  and  form  o 
Bat  I'd  rather  have  look'd  o 

'Twas  here  where  the  nrehla 
In  the  abadows  of  twilight  o 

For  the  stream  ranniDg  nigh 
Were  tamptalions  no  dirt>loi 
But  to  swing  on  the  "•-  — ' 
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'Twas  here  where  the  gray-headed  gossips  would  meet ; 
And  the  falling  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat — 
This  field  lying  fallow — that  heifer  just  bought — 
Were  favorite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought. 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbor  just  dea£^ 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed— 
The  Parliament  doings — the  bill  and  debate-^ 
Were  all  canyass'd  and  weighed  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  oyer  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  and  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim. 
But  none  could  leap  oyer  that  postern  like  him. 
When  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth-making  trip, 
And  the  quickly-puU'd  willow-branch  served  for  a  whip, 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he'd  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I  climbed  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Tis  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 
May  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name ; 
But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 
When,  away  on  some  sport — the  old  gate  slamm'd  behind — 
I've  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 
That  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 
And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through  the  old  farm-gate. 

Oh  !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place. 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  long'd  to  trace. 

I  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp. 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp 

Oh !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  the  commonest  relic  once  link'd  to  the  heart! 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune — the  kindliest  fate — 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 


HOME  IN  THE  HEART. 

Oh !  ask  not  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Where  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls ; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold,  it  is  brilliantly  cold. 

And  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch-lighted  halls. 
But  seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true. 

Where  love,  once  awaken'd,  will  never  depart ; 
Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest. 

And  you'll  find  there's  no  home  like  a  home  in  the  heart. 

Oh  I  link  but  one  spirit  that's  warmly  sincere. 

That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your  care  i 
Find  a  soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just. 

And  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  treasure  so  rare. 
Then  the  frowns  of  misfortune  may  shadow  our  lot. 

The  cheek-scaring  tear-drops  of  sorrow  may  start. 
But  a  star  never  dim  sheds  a  halo  fur  him 

Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a  homo  in  IVlq  V^txtV. 


Sha  may  not  spend  her  com 
Ilul  Bhovers  beauty,  gritce, 
8lie  may  not  choose  Bncestr 
The  gun  that  sbeds  the  brigl 
Should  fortune  poor  her  wel 
He  shares  iC  nitb  a  bounteoi 
The  trcBBare  Bent  is  rightly  i 
When  held  by  Nature's  gentli 

He  tnmi  not  from  the  cbeerli 
He'll  greet  the  peeeant  io  his 
He  stays  to  heir  the  widow's  ; 
He  seelis  to  aid  her  lot  below, 
The  orphan  child — the  friend U 
Will  nerer  meet  his  spurning  fi 
His  kindred  circles  all  mankint 
An  houmt  name  hig  jowell'd  »u 

He  iriselj  yields  his  passions  u] 
His  pleasores  are  of  crimeless  i 
He  may  be  thrown  among  tba  g 
.  But  will  not  loTe  the  rerel  scent 
He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  ■ 
He's  sooisl  with  the  gray-hsir'd 
He  graiely  shares  the  eouncil  b[ 
And  shines  as  Natare'g  gentlemii 

No  htughty  gesture  marks  his  g. 
Ka  studied  attitude  ie  seen,  no  p 
He'll  auEt  his  bearing  to  the  bom 
With  joyous  freedom  in  hie  mirtl 
Ha  wor«h[p«  Ood  with  Inward  se 
He  would  not  bU""  —    ' 
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TUB   LOVED   ONE   WAS   NOT   THERE. 

We  gather^  round  the  festive  board, 

The  crackling  fagot  blazed, 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  pour'd, 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised. 
For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfill*d — 

A  favor'd  place  to  spare  ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chill'd — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  ring, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance ; 
A  smothered  sorrow  seem'd  to  fling 

A  gloom  in  every  glance. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow, 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  miss*d  our  mate,  we  mourn*d  the  blow — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 


SAMUEL  WARREN. 


Fsw,  if  any,  writers  of  fiction  of  the  present  century,  hold  a  more  powerful 
pen  than  Samuel  Warren.  In  vivid  painting  of  the  passions,  and  in  faithfidly 
depicting  scenes  of  modern  life,  his  tales  have  eqjoyed  a  very  great  and  deserved 
popularity.  Of  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,"  aa 
able  criUo*  remarks: — ''We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  so  calou- 
bted  to  rivet  the  attention  and  awaken  the  pmrest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
heart  as  this  book.  The  man  who  has  not  read  these  tales  has  yet  to  learn  a 
lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature ;  and,  though  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year* 
may,  as  a  literary  composition,  claim  precedence,  we  think  it  lacks  something — a 
rtry  littto— of  that  truthful  simplicity,  thi^  trusting  and  religious  fervor  that  re- 
fines every  sentiment  and  hallows  every  aspiration  inspired  by  the  elder  work.'* 

His  last  work  is  "Now  and  Then," — "a  vindication,  in  beautiful  prose,  of  the 
ways  of  Qod  to  man.  A  grander  moral  is  not  to  be  found  than  that  which  dwells 
on  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  is  dosed;  conveyed,  too,  as  it  is,  in  language 
as  mascoline  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongue  can  furnish."  ' 

DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

"  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mother ;  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  P *b 

party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it — that's  flat !     You  know  as  well  as  I 

do  doat  Lieutenant  N is  to  be  there,  and  he's  going  to  leave 

town  to-morrow — so  up  I  go  to  dress." 

*  **  OztKd  and  CamlnMge  ReTtew.**  •  **  London  Hmes." 
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"Cbarlotto,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate?      Yeu  know  hoff 

poorly  you  have  bcou  all  the  week,  and  Dr. says  late  boon 

are  the  worst  things  in  the  world  for  you." 

"  Pshaw,  mother !  nonsense  !  nonsense  !" 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg !  O  dear,  dear,  what  i 
night  it  is,  too  :  it  pours  with  rain,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane ! 
You'll  be  wet  and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come,  now,  won't  you 
stop  and  keep  me  company  to-night  ?     That's  a  good  girl  I" 

"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that,  you  know;  for  now 

I'll  go  to  Mrs.  P 's,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs.     So  up — up — up 

I  go !" 

8uch  were  very  nearly  the  words,  and  such  the  manner  in  which 

Miss  J expressed  her  determination  to  act  in  defiance  of  her 

mother's  wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her 
widowed  mother,  and  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  completed  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  prospect  before  her  than  Ueak 
single-blessedness.  A  weaker,  more  frivolous  and  conceited  creature 
never  breathed — ^the  torment  of  her  amiable  parent — the  noiaance 
of  her  acquaintanco.  Though  her  mother's  circumstances  were 
very  straitened — sufficing  barely  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  foot- 
ing in  what  is  called  the  middling  genteel  class  of  society,  this 
young  woman  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gratify  her 
penchant  for  dress,  and  gadded  about  here,  there,  and  eyerywhere, 
the  most  showily  dressed  person  in  the  neighborhood.  Though  £tf 
from  being  even  pretty-faced,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
figure — ^for  she  both  stooped  and  was  skmny — ihe  yet  believed  her- 
self handsome ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  forwardness  of  demeanor, 
especially  when*  in  mixed  company,  extorted  such  attentions  as  per- 
suaded her  that  others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  occasional  patient  of  mine. 
The  settled  pallor,  the  sallowness  of  her  complexion,  ooi^ointlj 
with  other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  liyer-complaint; 
and  the  last  visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  consequence  of  frequent 
sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated some  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  I  saw  enou^  to  wamnt 
me  in  warning  her  mother  of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's  sod- 
den death  from  this  cause,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  which  she 

exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours,  &c. ;    but  Mrs.  J *8 

remonstrances,  gentle  and  affectionate  as  they  always  were,  were 
thrown  away  upon  her  headstrong  daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock  when  Miss  J lit 

her  chamber-candle  by  her  mother's,  and  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
dress — ^soundly  rating  the  servant-girl  by  the  way,  for  not  having 
starched  some  article  or  other  which  she  intended  to  have  worn  that 
evening.  As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  laborious  business, 
it  did  not  occasion  ni\xe\i  H\xT\)»\viA  v^  V^sx  \&ii;^>^E^<ix^^W^«a  sitting  by 
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the  fire  in  their  little  parlor  reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the 
shorch-chimcs  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  without 
her  daughter's  making  her  appearance.  The  noise  she  had  made 
overhead  in  walking  to  and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c. 
had  ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  mother  supposed  she 
was  then  engaged  at  her  glass  adjusting  her  hair  and  preparing  her 
complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so  very  careful  about 

her  dress  to-night  1"   exclaimed   Mrs.  J ,  i-emoving  her  eyes 

from  the  book  and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire — '^  Oh !  it  must 

be  because  young  Lieutenant  N is  to  be  there.     Well,  I  was 

young  myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — hcish-ho  1" 
She  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismally  without,  that  she  drew  to- 
gether the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire,  and  was  laying  down  the  poker 
when  the  clock  of church  struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing  all  this  while?" 
8he  again  inquired.  She  listened — '<  I  have  not  heard  her  moving 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour !  I'll  call  the  maid  and  aak." 
She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  I  took  up  the  curling-iroiiB 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put  one  of  her 
curls  out ;  and  she  said  she  should  soon  be  ready.  She's  burst  her 
new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am." 

"  Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and  see  if  she  wants  any  thing; 
and  tell  her  it's  half-past  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  J .  The  ser- 
vant accordingly  went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bedroom-door 
once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the  window.     Could  Miss 

J have  fallen  asleep  ?    Oh,  impossible !     She  knocked  again, 

but  unsuccessfully  as  before.  She  became  a  little  flustered,  and, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  opened  the  door  and  entered.     There  was 

Miss  J sitting  at  the  glass.     "  Why,  la,  ma'am,"  commenced 

Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up  to  her,  <'  here  have  I  been 
knocking  for  these  five  minutes,  and "  Betty  staggered  horror- 
struck  to  the  bed,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek  alarmed  Mrs.  J , 

who  instantly  tottered  up-stairs,  almost  palsied  with  fright.  Miss 
J was  dead ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house  was  not  more 
than  two  streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  night  in  March ;  and 
the  desolate  aspect  of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the  dreary 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain— con- 
tributed to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  connected  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that  had  summoned  me  out,  which 
was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was  doomed  to  witness. 
On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  J Vn  VvcAeii^*  \c5^\KriR&^ 
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sarroonded  by  several  of  her  nei^kboniy  vha  k*d  bean  rnWni  ui  fi 
her  assistancc.  I  repaired  inattntly  to  ths  aeene  /if  dftfa^  «id  1i»- 
held  what  I  shall  never  forget  Tlia  room  was  Oeonmed  hf  a  wihili- 
cortained  bed.  There  was  bat  om  wiadoWi  mi  mom  it iMi 
table,  on  ifhich  stood  a  looking-f^Mi  haaam  witk  -a  litlb  vlilt 
drapery;  and  the  varioiu  panphenalm  of  tSe  toikft  kjr  mtUmd 
about — ^pins;  brooches,  cnrling-paperBy  ribandi^  fdovflii  teii  lAl 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  taUey  and  in  it  «t  luH  J  |.atw» 
dead.  Her  head  rested  npon  ber  lig^iihand,  bar  dbcnr  wa^ffo^id^ 
by  the  table ;  while  her  lefb  hung  down  bj  bar  aSde,  cnaping  ftipib. 
of  curling-irons.  Each  of  her  wriata  waa  andiralBd  bj  a  ahonyi^ 
bracelet  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  mnalin  firoak,  witk  *  Jittb 
bordering  of  blonde.  Her  Cmm  waa  tnmad  towaida  tha  |^aa%  nbwbi 
by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle^  refleetad,  with  fijglhftfat  StUStf, 
the  clammy  fixed  featurea,  daabad  eif«r  with  nmpa-  and  aatfaina— 
the  fiillen  lower  jaw,  and  tha  ajaa  diraoted  fall  nlo  tha  i^aaa-wlh 
a  cold,  dull  stare,  that  waa  appallingi  On  ftTamining  th»  aanaAa- 
nanoe  more  narrowly,  I  thongfnt I detaoted  the  tnoea of  mtmlA-tt 
conceit  and  self-complaceney>  ubiah  not  even  the  pabyipglaMh af 
death  could  wholly  obliterate.  Xhe  hair  of  the  eoipai^  au  ■naett 
and  glossy,  was  curled  wiUi  ehtoate  predaion:}  and  iha  aUurfy 
sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a  airing  of  g^»«*4>'"g  paaiki  na 
ghastly  visage  of  death  thna  leering  throoi^  the  tinaelij  af 
— "  the  vain  show*^  of  artifioial  joj — vaa  a  hoinbla 
fooleries  of  life  I 

Indeed,  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  al^MA^g  epiKtaaTai    Aar 
creature  1  struck  dead  in  tha  Imjr  aet  of  aaaiifimg  ai  tha  abaiHaef 


female  vanitjrl  She  must  have  been  dead  lor  aoiae  Om^  fxhpi 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  honri  when  I  airitad  fcrnain^f  jil 
the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  bodyi  wbiehinMi  nqpi^fatlfinfafi 
I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  dmw  a  little  bkbd  fralii  Ihe  aanu  9m 
or  three  women  present  prooeedad  to  lemova  tiba  eBqpw  ita  tha  bad 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  oat  What  aliBBage  piaamnaaal  Ho 
resistance  offered  to  them  while  atndf^bteni^  Iha  beat  i^^-aav^ 
and  binding  the  jaws  together  with  a  bded  whitft  lilaad  whWi 

Miss  J had  destined  m  bar -waiat -thai  «vAuitek   ^ .; 

On  examination  of  the  body, Ire  fooad  tikaft  daa&hjJthaaB 


sioned^  by  disease  of  the  beiurt    Her  li&  nii^l'aaM..MaB  Ma- 


tracted,  possibly  for  years,  had  die  bat  taken  ^adnab 
of  her  mother.  I  have  aeen  mtaoj  faandvada  of  eeqavfti  aa.  vdDlia 
the  cakn  composure  of  natoial  darai  aa  JdUa^glad  JM  MlanMd  Ijf 
violence;  but  never  have  I  aaea  ao  atartUag^a  aaim^iqjta  hMaa 
vanity,  ao  repnlnve,  onaic^itlj,  and  loathaoaaaa  apnalaala  aa.ja-ap^fn 
4teu6dforahaU!  , 
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CHABLES  MACKAY.     1612. 

Chableh  Mackat,  one  of  thfl  moat  popular  utLon  of  tlio  daj,  vu  bom  ftt 
Perth,  ScoUand,  about  the  7rar  1S13.  £l«  fltt«d  bimMlT  fur  Uie  bur,  and  pnuw 
tiaod  a  abort  time ;  but  bii  loro  of  lit«ntnra  pndomiDaled  DTcr  "briefi"  and 
"  fatrai,"  and  he  beeam*  an  aalhor  bj  pTofonsion.  In  ISU  ba  pnblilbod  a  Imatl 
Yoloraa  of  poemv  which  iraa  tho  means  of  biji  being  introdnced  to  the  editor  of 
tfaa  "Horning  Cbronicia,"  ud  be  icon  iMcaina  oonnectad  witli  that  paper,  and 
eo&tinned  in  that  position  for  nine  yearL  In  1B44  be  became  editor  of  the  "QhH' 
K«w  Argne;"  and  in  ISIB  the  nnivontty  of  that  citj  ooufened  upon  him  (fas  tills 
qf  Doctor  of  LawB. 

Hr.  Uackaj'a  chief  proie  vorki  are,  "Longbeard,  Lord  of  London,"  ft  ro- 
mance; "TheThamsa  and  ita  Tribatariei  j"  "  Memoirs  of  Eitraardinary  Popu- 
lar Deliuiona;"  and  "TbeSeenar;  and  Poetry  oT  the  Eogliih  Lakaa."  He  haa 
alw)  wnllsn  man;  eicellent  articles  in  "  Cbambera'  Journal,"  and  it  la  said  he 
now  vritea  the  chief  leading  arlidss  for  the  "lUiutnited  Londnu  TfetrB."  Hie 
poetical  works  are,  "  The  Hope  of  the  World ;"  "  Egeria,  the  Spirit  of  Natnro ;" 
" Salamandrine,  or  Lore  and  Immortality;"  "Legends  of  Uia  IsIj^b  and  other 
Foeme;"  "  Voioei  (ram  the  Moantoiiu '"  TowD  Lyricaj"  and  "Voices  from  the 
Crowd." 

iti.  Maekay  ii  empbatioally  the  lyria  poet  of  progieis.  He  writei  with  great 
animation  and  deep  feeling,  and  no  ane  can  fail  to  fee  that  be  haa  a  Irne  baarl — 
A  deeply  pbilanthroplo  spirit;  and  that  ba  bas  a  firm  faitb  in  the  nltlmato  happl- 
nsas  of  the  race,— In  the  reign  of  oniTersal  lore.  Of  bis  "Voioee  from  the 
Crowd,"  he  himself  saye :  "  Iboae  lyiicai  pieces  were  for  the  moat  part  writton 
in  a  time  of  politioal  and  (ooial  agitation — to  aid,  as  far  aa  rbymei  eonld  aid,  the 
efforts  of  the  lesloos  and  able  men  who  were  endeavoriDg  to  create  a  publio  opi. 
nion  in  faror  of  nntaied  food,  and  of  free  trade  ud  ^e  inlereonrM  among  the 
uatioDi  of  the  world.  They  were  wiitlen  as  pWoly  as  possible,  that  they  might 
appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  people's  language,  and  eipresi  the  wants  of  the  many 
in  phriueolngy  broad,  simple,  and  intnlligible  as  the  occasion." 

Tnn   WATCIIKR  ON  THB  TOWER, 

■<  What  dost  thoQ  see,  lono  watcher  on  the  tow«r  T 
la  the  day  breaking T  oomes  the  wish'd-for  hour? 
Tell  DB  the  ligni,  and  atret«h  abroad  thy  band. 
If  the  bright  morning  dawna  upon  the  land." 

"I'he  Btnra  are  clear  sboTe  me,  icoreel;  one 
Haa  dimm'd  its  rays  in  roTerence  to  the  sun  ; 
But  yet  I  see  on  the  boriion'a  rerge, 
Some  fair,  faint  gtreslu,  as  if  the  light  woolil  surge." 

"  And  la  that  all,  oh.  iratoher  on  the  tower  t 
Look  forth  again ;  it  must  be  near  tlie  hoar. 
Dost  thou  net  see  the  enow;  mountain  eopfls. 
And  the  green  woodJi  beneath  them  on  ».ha  a\o?«sV' 
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"  A  Tnist  enrelopa  them;   I  cannot  traeo 
Tbeir  oatliut;  but  the  Jay  comeB  ou  opicF. 
The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  uuiJ  Nmber  flnkes. 
And  bU  tliG  Etan  groif  dim.     Tbe  moroiDg  breaks." 

■■  We  thank  thee,  lonet;  vatclier  an  the  tower ; 
But  look  ngaio;  ftad  tell  ub,  lionr  by  hour. 
All  tliou  bcholdeet ;  maiij  of  as  die 
Ere  the  lisj  come* ;  oh,  give  them  >  i<ply  t" 

■■  t  hope,  hut  cnnnot  tell.     I  hear  a  aoug, 
Vivid  OS  day  itself,  And  clenr  and  strong. 
As  of  0  lark — yonag  prophet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  sanlight  his  seraphio  tune." 

"■What  doth  he  snj — oh,  waldior  on  Hio  tower? 
/»  ho  a  prophet?     Doth  the  dawning  honr 
Inspire  bis  music  ?     />  his  chnnt  enblime, 
Fill'd  with  the  glorieB  of  the  Future  timeT" 

*'  Fie  prophesies ; — his  heart  is  full ; — bis  laj 
Tells  of  the  brighlnesa  of  a  peaceful  day— 
A  da;  not  olondUsa,  nor  deToid  of  slomi, 
But  sanny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm." 

"We  thanJt  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonfly  tower. 
For  nil  thou  telleit.      Sing*  he  of  nn  hour 
When  Error  shall  decay,  and  Truth  grow  strong. 
And  Itight  ahatl  rule  sapreme  and  Taaijai^h  Wrung  T" 

''He  sipgs  of  Brotherhood,  and  Joy  and  peace. 
Of  days  when  jealonsies  and  hate  sball  cease  ; 
When  war  ahall  die,  and  man's  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfetter'd  as  its  God  dorign'd," 

"Well  done  !  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  lower! 
Ib  the  day  breaking!  dawna  Ihe  happj  hourT 
Wc  pine  to  eee  it : — tell  os,  yet  again. 
IT  tho  broad  daylight  breakji  upon  the  plaint" 

"It  breaks—it  eomes— the  mis^r  shadows  fly: — 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  npon  the  eky: 
The  mount^n-tops  rellecl  it  calm  and  clear ; 
1%f  phiia  ia  yft  in  thade,  but  day  it  rtvrr" 


THB  «K>OD  TIMe  COMIIKO. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  bori, 

A  good  time  coming ; 
We  may  not  lire  to  ace  (he  day, 
Itul  earth  ahnll  glisten  in  tlio  raj 

Of  the  good  time  coming- 
CAnnon-balU  may  aid  the  Inlh, 

Bat  thought'*  a  wupon  tttimtw, 
We'U  win  our  Utile  by  iti  tii;— 
Wait  a  link  bogtr. 


■] 
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There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming: 
The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword, 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger  ; 
The  proper  impulse  has  been  given  ;*— 

Wait  a  Utile  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then. 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake  ;^ 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming^  boys, 

A  good  time  coming: 
Hateful  rivalries  of  creed 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Religion  shall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  flourish  all  the  stronger ; 
And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp ; — 

Wait  a  Uttlt  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boyi, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
The  people  shall  be  temperate. 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 

Ajid  make  all  virtue  stronger, 
The  reformation  has  begun ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can, 
iSvery  woman,  every  man. 

The  good  time  coming. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given. 

Make  the  impulse  stronger ; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


THE  THREE  PREACHERS. 

There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching, 
Fill'd  with  eloquence  and  power. 

One  is  old,  with  locks  of  white, 

Skinny  as  an  anchorite; 
And  be  preaches  erery  boor 
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With  a  shrill  fanatic  Toice* 

And  a  bigot's  fiery  scorn  :— 
"  Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations  ; 

Man  to  misery  is  born ! 
Bom  to  drudge,  and  sweat,  and  suffer — 

Bom  to  labor  and  to  pray ; 
Backward  !  ye  presumptuous  nations. 

Back! — ^be  humble  and  obey!" 

The  second  is  a  milder  preacher ; 

Soft  he  talks,  as  if  he  sung ; 
Sleek  and  slothful  is  his  look. 
And  his  words,  as  from  a  book. 

Issue  glibly  from  his  tongue. 
With  an  air  of  self-content, 

High  he  lifts  his  fair  white  hands : 
"Stand  yb  still  !  ye  restless  nations; 

And  be  happy,  all  ye  lands  I 
Fate  is  law,  and  law  is  perfect ; 

If  ye  meddle,  ye  will  mar; 
Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so : 

We  are  happy  as  we  are." 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher ; 

Genius  flashes  from  his  eyes : 
And  the  ciy>wd8  who  hear  his  voice, 
Give  him,  while  their  souls  rejoice, 

Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies. 
Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 

While  his  stirring  accents  fall ; — 
'*  Forward  !  ye  deluded  nations, 

Progress  is  the  rule  of  all: 
Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort ; 

Tyranny  has  crush'd  him  long ; 
He  shall  march  firom  good  to  better, 

And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 

**  Standing  still  is  childish  folly, 

Going  backward  is  a  crime ; 
None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  cure : — 

Onward  !  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
Onward !  while  a  wrong  remains 

To  be  conquer'd  by  the  right ; 
While  oppression  lifts  a  finger 

To  affront  us  by  his  might : 
While  an  error  clouds  the  reason 

Of  the  universal  heart. 
Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the  wise  man's  part 

'*  Lo  1  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings — 

Earth  and  Ocean,  Flame  and  Wind 
Have  unnumbered  secrets  still, 
To  be  ransack'd  when  you  will. 

For  the  B«n\cft  ot  m«.T!^TA\ 
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Science  is  n  chiU  ns  yrt. 

Anil  herpnwcr  und  Hcope  nhall  grow, 
Anil  licr  triumphs  in  tlia  future 

Simit  dimiaish  toil  iind  voe  ; 
Shall  extend  tlje  bountta  of  plcaaiua 

Witli  nn  ever-ivideuing  ten. 
And  of  woods  nnd  vildcmcsses 

Make  the  homes  of  bappj  men. 

"Onvabd! — there  are  UIb  to  conqner. 

Daily  wickeilness  is  wrought, 
Tjrunny  is  gwoU'n  with  Pride, 
Uigotry  U  deifii^d, 

Krror  intertwined  willi  ThnaRht, 
ViCB  and  Jliscry  ramp  and  crawl. 

lloot  tliem  out,  their  day  has  pau'd: 
Goodness  is  alone  immortal ; 

Evil  was  not  made  to  last:  — 
Onwabd:  and  all  Earth  shall  aid  ni 

Ere  out  peaceful  flag  be  furl'd." 
And  the  preaching  of  tliis  preacher 

Stirs  the  pulses  of  the  world. 


WHAT   MiaUT  BE  BONB. 

What  might  bo  done  if  men  were  wih^ 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  Buffering  brother. 

Would  they  unite. 

In  lot e  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scoro  of  one  anoOierT 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 

With  kindlinp;  drops  of  loiing-kindneas, 

And  knowledge  pour. 

From  shore  to  shore, 

Light  OD  the  eyes  of  mental  blindnew. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies,  and  wrongs. 

All  lice  and  crimo  might  die  together; 


The  meanest  wretch  that  erer  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow, 
flight  stand  erect 
In  eelf-respeet, 
And  shwe  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 
What  might  be  done  !     Thii  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  Ifiit,  my  suffering  brother- 
More  than  the  tongna 
Etot  said  or  song. 
If  men  wore  wise  and  loTed  ««ah  otk«r. 


TUE   BBOtHERS   QARE. 

Fxv  books  contaia  mors  gomt  of  initractli'v  nixl  sDESMlJra  Uiuagbt,  Ata  *■ 
imo  voIumv6  of  "  Oupu^ji  at  TruUi,"  flnl  aDil  aennd  kHm,  bj  Uie  two  bmfco^ 
Cbu-lei  Julius  uid  AugusUia  Que,  eltrgjaiea  ot  Ibe  Chnrcli  of  En^Iiuid.  Ik 
Later  died  a  ftw  je&ra  ago,  nnd  the  dui;  of  ediliug  their  joiat  prodoellau  Ik 
volrcd  on  Ihe  preivDt  trcbSauniD,  Charlo)  Juliai  Jim,  wboH  eonliibBlliiu  m 
mu-ked  b;  the  li-Ucr  tl.,  wbilc  thus  with  other  mark)  are  nritUo  eilbarlirkb 
btolhcr  or  b;  lomo  ooDgeiiinl  triendi.     In  th<  origbul  prefiua,  the  edilnr  ajtt— 


tbiuk. 

l«t  me  advias  jon  lo  a 

cddU  trilh  the  book  no  further.     You  with  to  bij  • 

hou» 

roadjfunibbt:  do  no 

tome  lo  b>ult  fur  it  In  a  «looo-qiiarry.    Bafc  If  jn 

ue  b 

ulJiuB  op  JO"  "'"' 

piniona  for  jourBelf,  and  onlj  niml  to  be  proiriM 

Wilbll 

t  with  mooj  IhiofiS  in  thoio  pagei  to  tuit  jgo.* 

WHAT  yOUTH   EDDinjJ  LKABN. 

The  tcaclicre  of  youth,  in  a  free  counlry,  shrvuld  select  Ibm 
books  for  their  chief  study — so  ttir,  I  lueiiu,  as  this  world  !■  AM- 
cerncd — wliicli  are  beet  a^bpted  to  fo3l«r  a  spirit  of  manly  freedOB. 
The  duty  of  preserving  the  liberty  which  oar  anceBtora,  throngb 
God's  blessiug,  won,  eatabliBht,  and  handed  down  to  q9,  Is  no  lent 
imperative  than  any  commandment  in  the  second  table,  if  it  te 
not  the  concentration  of  the  whole.  And  La  this  duty  to  be  letunt 
from  the  ioTeatigations  of  science?  la  it  to  be  pickt  up  in  the 
crucible?  or  extracted  from  the  properties  of  lines  and  numbetsl* 
I  fear  there  is  a  momuot  of  broken  lights  in  the  inU^lloctoal  day  of 
civilized  countries,  when,  among  the  manifold  reh-dclions  of  Know- 
ledge, Wisdom  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 

FREE  TRADE. 

A  slatesmaa  mny  do  much  for  commerce,  moat  by  Icaviu);  it 
alone.     A  river  never  flows  so  smoothly  as  when  it  follows  ita  own 
ooumo,  without  either  aid  or  check.     Let  it  make  its  own  b«d:  it    | 
will  do  80  better  than  you  can. 


Of  Milton's  miud,  the  leading  characteriatiu  in  lUt  unity, 
the  thoughts  of  all  ages  at  his  command;  but  ho  buN  made  Ibert 
bia  own.  lie  sits  "high  on  a  tlirone  of  royal  Btalc,  adoraod  With 
&I1  the  wealth  of  Omiua  and  of  lad,  And  where  the  gorpr^u^  Eul 
with  richest  hand  Has  Khowered  harbario  pwrl  and  gold."  Then 
arc  no  false  gems  in  him,  no  tinsel.  It  seems  ns  if  nothing  conld 
dwell  in  bis  miud  but  what  was  grand  and  sterling. 
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COLONIZATION. 

If  any  persons  are  to  be  selected  by  preference  for  the  peopling 
of  a  new  country^  they  ought  rather  to  bo  the  most  temperate,  the 
most  prudent,  the  jnost  energetic,  the  most  virtuous  in  the  whole 
nation.  For  their  task  is  the  most  arduous^  requiring  Wisdom  to 
pat  forth  all  her  strength  and  all  her  craft  for  its  worthy  execution. 
Their  responsibility  is  the  most  weighty,  seeing  that  upon  them  the 
character  of  a  whole  people  for  ages  will  mainly  depend.  And  they 
will  find  much  to  dishearten  them,  much  to  draw  them  astray,  with- 
out being  protected  against  their  own  hearts,  and  upheld  and  forti- 
fied in  their  better  resolves,  as  in  a  regularly  constituted  state  all 
men  are  in  some  measure,  by  the  healthy  and  cordial  influences  of 
Law  and  Custom  and  Opinion.  Oh  that  statesmen  would  consider 
what  a  glorious  privilege  they  enjoy,  when  they  are  allowed  to  be- 
come the  fathers  of  a  new  people !  This,  however,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  things  which  God  has  reserved  wholly  to  himself. 

We  have  long  been  unmindful,  as  a  nation,  of  that  which  in  our 
colonial  policy  we  ought  to  deem  our  highest  duty — the  duty  of 
planting  the  colonics  of  Christ.  We  have  thought  only  of  planting 
the  colonies  of  Mammon,  not  those  of  Christ,  nor  even  those  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo.  Nay,  till  very  lately,  we  sent  out  our  colo- 
nists not  so  much  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  as  to  be  heathenized 
by  them :  and  when  a  Christian  is  heathenized,  then  does  the  say- 
ing come  to  pass  in  all  ita  darkness  and  wo,  that  the  last  state  of 
such  a  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 


PHYSICAL  AND   MORAL  POWER  CONTRASTED. 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  backward.  Of  all  the  works  of  all  the 
men  who  were  living  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  what  is  remain- 
ing now  ?  One  man  was  then  lord  of  half  the  known  earth.  In 
power  none  could  vie  with  him,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  few. 
He  had  sagacious  ministers  and  able  generals.  Of  all  his  works, 
of  all  theirs,  of  all  the  works  of  the  other  princes  and  rulers  in 
those  ages,  what  is  left  now  ?  Here  and  there  a  name,  and  here 
and  there  a  ruin  I  Of  the  works  of  those  who  wielded  a  mightier 
weapon  than  the  sword — a  weapon  that  the  rust  cannot  cat  away  so 
rapidlyi  a  weapon  drawn  from  the  armory  of  thought-  -some  still 
live  and  act,  and  are  cherisht  and  revered  by  the  learned.  The 
range  of  their  influence,  however,  is  narrow :  it  is  confined  to  few, 
and  even  in  them  mostly  to  a  few  of  their  meditative,  not  of  their 
active  hours.  But  at  the  same  time  there  issued  from  a  nation 
ammg  the  most  despised  of  the  earth,  twelve  poor  men,  with  no 
sword  in  their  hands,  scantily  supplied  with  the  stores  of  human 
learning  or  thought.     They  went  forth  East,  and  West;  and  Nor  A, 
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and  Soath,  ink)  uU  quartera  of  Hit  WoHd.  They  went  iwilil; 
the;  were  epit  upun ;  they  were  tninpl«d  under  foot;  eveiy  ewn 
of  torture,  every  mode  of  dnlh  wu  Mqiloyed  to  cniah  tiiein.  Asi 
whero  ia  their  work  now  F  It  u  nt  m  •  diadem  on  the  hntws  H 
the  natjona.  Their  Toioe  aonada  al  this  dayja  all  parts  of  lie 
earth.  High  and  low  hear  it;  kina  on  their  tlironca  botr  down  Ui 
it;  Henatea  aokDOwledge  it  sa  th^  iKw;  the  poor  and  aSlicted  n- 
joice  in  it ;  and  aa  it  has  trinn^bt  orer  all  Ihuae  powers  whidi  it- 
stroj  the  works  of  man — as,  inijtj^  of  fiJling  before  them  it  ht 
Bone  on,  age  after  age,  increaaing  in  power  rad  in  glory — m  is  it 
3ie  only  vuice  which  can  triumph  over  DesUi,  and  turn  the  king 
of  terrors  into  an  angel  of  light. 

Therefore,  even  if  prinoea  and  atateamen  had  no  higher  motin 
than  the  desire  of  producing  worka  MA  an  to  last  and  to  beu 
their  names  over  the  wavea  of  taaw,  lluj  AadU  aiu  at  becoming 
the  fellow-k^rcrs,  not  of  Tiberioa  and  S^aua^  nor  even  of  Ao- 
gustua  and  Agrippa,  bat  (d  Peter  and  FanL  Ilieir  object  shsnlil 
be,  not  to  build  monnments  whidi  ennnUe  avi^  and  are  fbrzotleo, 
hut  to  work  among  the  bnildeis  of  that  whiA  ia  truly  the  Klowl 
City.  For  so,  too,  will  it  be  of^teen  lumdied  years  hence,  if  litt 
world  lasts  so  long.  Of  the  worka  of  oar  gwahi  and  ati ' 
eminent  aa  Boveral  of  tbem  hare  bem,  all  tneea  will  have 
bdeed,  of  him  who  was  th«  nugbtieal  amoag  tuta,  all  traces  ban 
well-nigh  vanisht  already.  For  thcj  who  dnl  ia  death  are  nutdy 
given  up  soon  to  death— they  and  thur  wnka.  Of  our  poeia  and 
philosophers,  somo  may  etill  survive ;  and  many  s  thoughtful  yomii 
■n  distant  regions  may  still  repur  for  wisdom  to  the  fciinlMns  of 
Burke  and  Wordsworth.  Bat  the  works  which  assuredly  will  lire, 
and  be  great  and  glorious,  are  the  wo^  of  Jhtaa  poor  unrcnrdvJ 
men,  who  have  gone  forth  in  the  tfinA  at  Aa  'twelve  from  Judet, 
whether  to  India,  to  Airioa,  to  Gmenla&d,  cr  to  the  ishM  in  iho 
Pacific.  As  their  names  an  writt^  in  tts  SoA  of  Lifi?,  ao  an 
their  works :  and  it  mav  be  that  the  DoUeet  memorial  of  finglaad, 
in  those  days,  will  be  the  Chriatian  etnpire  of  New  Zealand. 

IN  WHAT  CONSISTS  A  HATIOlf'S  KtSZ^QTa 

The  strength  of  anatioOrlnniaalyMdda^^aorists  not  in  ill 
population  or  wealth  or  knowUdge,  or  «  M|MibBr  awh  heaolleM 
and  merely  soientifio  element^  but  ia  Iha  nwitr  of  ita  proprietota. 
Such,  too,  according  to  the  soat  Inned  ami  wintrt  of  hiMariaBa, 
was  the  opinion  of  aotiqaitf.  "AUxaiaeiit  hwislal^ini,  (aaya  Ni» 
bnhr,  when  apeakmg  eg  IHmmi  and  «lMTe  all  ilaaes,  rested  (Iw  - 
resnlt  of  their  ordinanoea  tia  jMo^'aM  otdcr,  and  goi  ' 
nn  aeeuring  landed  propm^,  W,fAMril'tbe  hctctUlaij  f 
land  to  the  greateat  poudm  «     ^       * 


goodaiMM^ 
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GENTLEMAN. 


A  GbriBtUn  U  tiod  Almighty's  gentleman  :  a  gentlciuan,  in  tlie 
vulgar,  Buper&cial  way  uf  undurdlaudiug  tbe  nurd,  ia  tbo  Devil's 
Chriutiui.  But  to  throw  a«ido  tbcso  poUslit  aud  too  cuireDt  coun- 
terfeits for  sometliiog  valuable  aud  Etcrling,  the  real  gciitloman 
should  be  gentle  in  crery  thing,  as  least  in  every  thing  that  depcnda 
on  himsolt- — in  earriagi;,  tunipcr,  coustructione,  aims,  di^sircs.  Ho 
ought  therefore  to  be  mild,  culm,  quiet,  even,  tempemte, — not 
hasty  in  Judgment,  not  exorbitant  in  ambition,  not  overbearing, 
not  proud,  not  rupauious,  not  oppressive;  for  these  things  arc  con- 
tnry  to  geutleness. 

I>E8PI!>E  NOT   SMALL  TIIINOS. 

Thrift  is  tbe  best  means  of  thriving.  This  is  one  of  the  trutlu 
that  force  themselves  on  the  undenttanding  of  very  early  ages,  when 
it  la  almost  the  only  uicuns;  aud  few  truths  arc  such  ikvorites  with 
that  selfish  housewifery  shrewdness,  wbicli  bus  ever  been  the  chief 
parent  and  retailer  of  proverbs,  lleiicc,  there  is  no  bek  of  such 
sayines  as,  Apia  a  dui/  Ua  yroat  a  gear,  i'uke  care  of  Oie pence, 
aJul  tJie  pouudt  uill  luAc  care  o/ themedven. 

Perhaps  the  foniier  of  these  saws,  which  bears  such  strongly 
markt  features  of  homelier  times,  may  be  out  of  date  in  these 
days  of  inordinate  gains  and  still  more  inordinate  desires;  when 
it  seems  as  though  nobody  could  he  satisfied  until  he  has  dug  up 
the  earth,  and  drunk  up  the  sea,  and  oulgallopt  the  sun.  Many 
now  are  so  insensible  to  the  inestimable  value  of  a  regular  increase, 
however  slow,  that  they  would  probably  ery  out  scornfully,  A  fig 
for  J/OMT  groat!  Itou/i/  i/oa  liacc  me  lie  at  ihe  trouble  of  picking 
vp  and  laying  bt/  n  pin  a  tl'iy,  for  t}ic  «iic  of  being  a  groat  the 
rieker  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Still  both  these  maxims,  taken  in  their  true  spirit,  are  admirable 
nrodential  rules  for  the  whole  of  our  housekeeping  through  life. 
Nor  ia  their  usefulness  limited  to  the  purse.  That  still  more  valu- 
able portion  of  our  property,  our  time,  stands  c{[ually  in  need  of 
good  husbandry.  It. is  only  hy  making  much  of  our  minutes,  that 
we  can  make  mueh  of  our  days  aud  years.  Every  stitch  that  is  let 
down  may  force  us  to  unravel  a  score. 

Moreover,  in  the  JntercourifC  of  social  life,  it  is  by  little  acts  of 
mtchiul  kindness,  recurring  daily  aud  hourly — and  opportunities 
of  doing  kindne.'ises,  if  sought  for,  are  for  ever  starting  up — it  ia 
by  word;!,  by  tones,  by  petfturcs,  hy  loiikp,  that  offeetion  is  won  and 
preserved-  He  who  neglects  these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever 
agreat  saorifico  Is  culled  for,  ho  shall  be  ready  to  make  it,  will  rarely 
be  loTcd.    The  likclibood  is,  he  will  not  n^ke  il  ■,  ftiA  ■\l  \ia  4a«*i 
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it  will  be  mucli  rather  for  hu  own  nka  tliui  far  lib  dm^Wl 
Many  persons,  iniieed,  ttre  said  lo  be  penny-wise  and  pouod^ouM; 
bat  they  who  are  penny-fooliah  will  tuiAy  be  pboad-wise,  allhaii^ 
ael£sh  vanity  may  now  and  tiun,  for  k  mcacM,  get  the  b>;ltiv  of 
aelfiah  indolenoe :  for  Wisdom  will  ahnji  hmns  s  microscope  in  bat 

But  these  sayings  are  still  more.  They  are,  amnng  the  hi^iol 
maxims  of  the  higiiost  pmdenoe,  ibat  which  eupcrintends  the  hvm- 
keeping  of  onr  bouIs.  The  reason  why  people  bo  ill  know  ho»li 
do  their  duty  on  great  oocasioDS  ie,  thai  they  will  not  be  diligeol  ii 
doing  their  duty  on  little  oeeaskms.  Hare,  too,  let  as  only  iik« 
care  of  the  penuc,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselTn;  1m 
Ood  will  bo  the  paymaster.  But  how  will  He  pay  us  f  In  kind, 
doubtless,  by  supplying  lis  with  groalei  ocouicau,  and  '■n'H'pg  na 
to  aut  worthily  of  them. 

On  the  other  band,  as  there  is  »  Uw  of  oo&ta&ni^,  wfacntiy  in 
Bscending  we  can  only  monnt  step  by  Btef,  m>  ia  there  ft  Inr  of  «•- 
tinuity  whereby  they  who  desoend  raoBt  mnk,  and  that,  lod^-irilh  ■ 
g  Telocity.  No  | 
evil,  unless  i< 
He  who  is  in  for  a  penny,  to  ti  _  „  o 

the  same  family,  if  he  i»>ea  not  iMolatdy  fly,  will  find  he  m  iiTftt 
a  pound. 

"OOMDtO  or  AOK." 

Everybody  is  impatient  for  the  time  when  bo  shall  bA\ 

master.     And  if  coming  of  aoe  were  to  make  one     .  '  ~  , 

indeed  "  bring  the  philoeopue  mind,"  it  would  rightly  be- 
of  rejoicing  to  a  whole  household  and  oeigbborhodd.  But  too  ofla 
he  who  is  impatient  to  become  his  own  uaati^r,  when  the  ontwiid 
checks  arc  removed,  merely  becomes  bis  dwn  eluw — ihe  abivfl  uf  a 
master  in  the  insolent  Snu  of  youth,  hasty,  headstrong,  waywani, 
and  tyrannical.  Had  he  really  beoom«  his  own  master,  die  fint 
act  of  his  domiuion  over  himaelf  would  huve  been  to  put  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  master  and  a  wiKcr. 

now  wx  mat'"  INHERIT  the  earth." 

The  inheritance  of  the  earth  is  proraist  to  the  godly.  How  in- 
separably is  this  promise  boond  up  with  the  commRnd  to  love  not 
neighbors  as  ourselves  I  Fcr  what  ia  it  to  inherit  hind  ?  To  iwd* 
sess  it;  to  enjoy  it;  to  have  it  xs  our  own.  Now,  if  we  did  luM 
our  Jellow-men  eu  oundtetf—if  tiieir  interests,  their  joya,  tb*& 
^ood  were  as  dear  to  na  aa  onr  own,  ibnn  wonld  all  their  property 
00  onn.    We  ahould  have  the  mmic  enjoyment  from  it  as  if  ji  weit 
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called  by  our  name.  We  can  feel  the  trutli  of  this  in  the  case  oi  a 
dear  friend,  of  a  brother ;  still  more  in  that  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
who,  though  two  persons,  are  in  every  interest  one.  Were  this  love 
extended  to  all,  it  would  once  more  make  all  mankind  one  people 
snd  one  family.  To  this  end,  the  first  Christians  sought  to  have  all 
things  in  common :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  possesi  was  his  ou>n,  (Acts  iv.  32.)  In  proportion  as  we 
grow  to  think  and  feel  that  the  concerns  of  others  are  no  less  im- 
portant to  us  than  our  own,  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  share  their 
pleasures  and  their  sorrows — to  rejoice  with  them  when  they  rejoice, 
and  to  suffer  and  mourn  with  them  when  they  suffer  and  mourn — 
in  the  selfsame  measure  do  we  taste  the  blessedness  of  the  promise 
that  we  shall  inherit  the  earth.  It  is  not  the  narrow  span  of  our 
own  garden,  of  our  own  field,  that  we  then  enjoy.  Our  own  pros- 
perity does  not  bound  our  happiness.  That  happiness  is  infinitely 
multiplied  as  we  take  interest  in  all  that  befalls  our  neighbors,  and 
find  an  ever-flowing  source  of  fresh  joy  in  every  blessing  bestowed 
on  every  soul  around  us. 


JOHN  EEBLE. 


KsY.  John  Eeble,  vicar  of  Hnrsley,  near  Winchester,  (bom  abont  the  year 
1794,)  ifl  extensively  known  and  read  as  one  of  the  sweetest  sacred  lyric  poets  of 
the  present  century.  He  attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  general  scholar  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  held  for  some  time  the  honorable  post  of  ''Pro- 
fettor  of  Poetry"  there.  He  now  confines  himself  chiefly  to  his  duties  as  parish 
minister  in  the  beantiful  region  near  Winchester. 

Mr.  Keble  ib  the  author  of  "Child's  Christian  Year;"  "The  Christian  Year;" 
"Lyras  Innocentium;"  " Praelectiones,  Academicse  Oxonii  HabitsB;"  "The  Psal- 
ter or  Psalms  of  David  in  English  Verse ;"  and  various  "  Sermons."  He  is  also 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  the  very  able  article  on  "  Sacred  Poetry"  in  the 
flilrty-seoond  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

MORNING. 

«  Bia  oompassionfl  fidl  not.    They  are  new  every  morning." — Lameni.  lii.  22,  23L 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  mom, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born, 
By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell ; — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight? 
Who,  day  by  day,  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  T 
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Oht  timely  kifq»7,  IfailllfWiifep 
Hearts  that  niik  tkinm  mum  iriaef 
Eyes  thai  the  beaa  emitlal  view, 
Which  erevmore  nukea  all  things  utw  V 

New  every  memlog  la  tib#  Iov« 
Our  waktfiiiig  and  npriaUig  yrovt; 
Through  sleep  and  darkneM  mMj  broni^l^ 
RestoAd  to  ahf  and  power,  and  thonglit 

New  merciea,  each  returning  daj* 
HoTer  around  ua  while  we  pray; 
New  perOa  past,  new  ilna  forglTeUt 
New  thoughts  of  CM,  new  hopes  of  hsu' 

If  on  our  dafly  eourte  our  mind 
Be  set,  to  hallow  all  we  And, 
New  treasures  itiU,  of  seuutlsss  pfioS» 
God  will  provide  tie  saeriilas. 

We  need  not  Ud,  fhr  elolster'd  eell. 
Our  neiglibor  and  our  woife  fiurswsn. 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ouroelTes  too  hi^ 
For  dnAil  nuoi  beneath  the  sky: 

The  trivial  round,  the  eoiunon  task, 
Would  ftmdsh  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  Qod. 

Only,  0  Lord,  in  thy  dear  lovs 
Fit  ua  for  perfeot  real  above; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray- 


'  AMds  with  u,  fir  it  it  townd  efHli^  ad  ttt  A^  b  fli 

When  the  aoft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  miSif  sleep. 
Be  my  last  <hon|^l,  Mr  sweet  So  ml 
For  ever  on  aiy  Saviev's  brsasl. 

Abide  with  me  flrom  mom  tfll  svu^ 
For  without  Thee  I  eannot  live : 
Abide  with  me  when  nig^t  is  i^gh. 
For  without  Thm  I  dars  not  die. 

Thou Framar  of  ths V^igki snddsi^ 
Steer  through  the  tempest  thine  own  trie: 
Amid  thshowllng  wisby  ssib 
We  are  In  port  If  we  laif  Thee. 

If  some  poor  wandering  sihild«f  tUat 
Have  spnm'd  to-dsy  the  veioe  divine^ 
Vow,  Lord,  lbs  gnAoM  imk  keflns 
Let  him  ii»  mora  Us  dofWB  i»  ikk 


,• 
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Watch  by  the  sick :  enrich  the  poor 
lYith  blessings  from  thy  boundless  store : 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night 
Like  infants'  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  irhen  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take ; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above. 


THE  DOVE   ON   THE   CROSS. 

roihelesSf  I  tell  yon  tho  tmih ;  it  ifl  expedient  for  yon  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
Lhe  Comforter  vUl  not  come  unto  you ;  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  aend  him  unto  you.*'^ 
▼t7. 

My  Saviour,  can  it  ever  be 
That  I  should  gain  by  losing  Thee  ? 
The  watchful  mother  tarries  nigh. 
Though  sleep  have  closed  her  infant's  eye; 
For  should  he  wake,  and  find  her  gone. 
She  knows  she  could  not  bear  his  moan. 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  child, 

And  Thon  art  more  than  mother  dear : 
Without  Thee  heaven  were  but  a  wild : 

How  can  I  live  without  Thee  here  ? 

**  'Tis  good  for  you  that  I  should  go. 
You  lingering  yet  awhile  below;" — 
'Tis  thine  own  gracious  promise,  Lord  I 
Thy  saints  have  proved  the  faithful  word, 
When  heaven's  bright  boundless  avenue 
Far  open'd  on  their  eager  view. 
And  homeward  to  thy  Father's  throne. 

Still  lessening,  brightening  on  their  sight, 
Thy  shadowy  car  went  soaring  on ; 

They  track'd  Thee  up  the  abyss  of  light. 
«  «  «  «  « 

The  days  of  hope  and  prayer  are  past, 
The  day  of  comfort  dawns  at  last, 
The  everlasting  gates  again 
Roll  back,  and  lo  I  a  royal  train — 
From  the  far  depth  of  light  once  more 
The  floods  of  glory  earthward  pour ; 
They  part  like  shower-drops  in  mid  air. 

But  ne'er  so  soft  fell  noontide  shower, 
Nor  evening  rainbow  gleam'd  so  fair 

To  weary  swains  in  parched  bower. 

Swiftly  and  straight  each  tongue  of  flame 

Through  cloud  and  breeie  unwavering  came, 

And  darted  to  its  place  of  rest 

On  some  meek  brow,  of  Jesus  blest. 

Nor  fades  it  yet,  that  living  gleam, 

And  still  those  lambent  lightnings  Btt«%xii\ 

CO* 


SooQ  Shalt  thou  , 
^'•"'•M.ut,, 
0'  if  thou  yot  m 
'■'«H..oi","o' 

SS'i,''.'""' 
3."?' '•'"?•« 

W^'th  Christ  in  8j, 

"""«•«■»•  ^.ttot,.. 
-»'""M  with  „,"!''' 

;j">,.'...h  „«.;•■;  J; 

child  Wa  |;,„, 


■■-uor  anebtt 

^^p'^.a«  child 
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And  tboa,  dear  child,  though  hungering,  giye  glad  way 

To  Jesus  in  his  need : 
So  thy  blest  mother  at  the  tLwtal  da/ 

Th J  name  in  hearen  maj  read ; 
So  by  His  touch  for  ever  mayst  thou  liye, 
Who  asks  our  alms,  and  lends  a  heart  to  giye. 


BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood ; 

Brothers  are  brothers  eyermore ; 
Kor  wrong,  nor  wrath  of  deadliest  mood, 

That  magio  may  overpower. 
Oft  ere  the  common  source  be  known. 
The  kindred  drops  will  claim  their  own, 
And  throbbing  pulses  silently 
MoTO  heart  toward  heart  by  sympathy. 

So  is  it  with  true  Christian  hearts, 

Their  mutual  share  in  Jesus'  blood 
An  everlasting  bond  imparts, 

Of  holiest  brotherhood. 
Oh  might  we  all  our  lineage  prove, — 
Give  and  forgive — do  good  and  love  ; 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Lightening  the  load  of  human  life. 


MAETIN  FARQUHAE  TUPPER.     1810. 

Tnis  distinguished  anthoi^-distingnished  for  the  fine  fancy,  deep  thought^  and 
eloratod  moral  tone  of  most  of  his  writings — ^has  recently  *  made  us  a  visit.  He 
came,  not  to  bo  lionized,  but  to  seo  our  country,  and  exchange  kindly  words  with 
those  who  had  loved  and  honored,  though  unseen,  the  author  of  the  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy." 

He  is  a  son  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Martin  Tupper,  F.  E.  S.  of  London,  and 
was  bom  in  that  city  in  1810.  Ho  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Christ  Chureh^ 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  entered  at  Lincoln's  Lin.  In  due  time  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  never  practised  as  a  barrister. 

Mr.  Tapper's  first  publication  of  any  importance  was  the  first  series  of  "Pro* 
verbiol  Philosophy,''  which  appeared  in  1837 :  the  second  series  followed  in  1842. 
This  work  at  once  excited  attention,  and  called  forth  the  most  favwable  oriti* 
eisms.  His  next  work  was  ^  Geraldine,  a  sequel  to  Coleridge's  Christabel,  with 
other  Poems,"  published  in  1838.  This  was  followed,  in  1839,  by  ''A  Modem 
pTramid,  to  commemorate  a  Septuagint  of  Worthie8,"-Hlee]gned  to  Aimish  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  character  of  seventy  of  the  most  remarkable  person* 
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nL'<'?  of  suored  nn<1  ]>rornne  history,  ancient  and  modem.  In  IMO  appetndt 
I>loa.-:int.  volume  of  <uM.s  and  <'ii{l!»,  called  "An  Author's  Mind."  His  next  work 
was  :i  moral  ii<>v(>I,  laildi.-lind  iu  1841,  entitled  "Tho  Crock  of  Gold,"— -desipfd 
to  ilhiplnito  the  Sixth  CMininaudmcnt,  as  well  as  to  show  the  curse  and  hardeniof 
cfTccts  of  uvai-K.-c.  It  i.s  a  tnlo  beautifully  told,  and  one  of  great  interest  sod 
attraction.  The  principal  chnrncters  of  the  story  are  honest  Roger  Aeton,  ths 
In -klo.-s  finder  of  the  "Crock  of  Gold;"  his  pure  and  simple-hearted  danghtiv 
(■racf.  her  lover  Jonathan,  Simon  Jennings  the  murderer,  his  aunt  Bridget  Qnariei 
the  murdered  one,  and  Ben  Burke  the  poacher. 

The  .same  year  (I'^M)  Mr.  Tapper  published  two  other  works  of  fiction,  in  one 
vi'hime  each,  namely:  '* Heart,  a  social  NoTcl,"  and  *'The  Twins,  a  domestie 
Novel," — both  hiirhly  Rubservient  to  the  cause  of  sound  morals,  and  depicting 
virtue  and  vice  iu  their  appro]>riate  colors.  His  next  work,  published  in  1845,  il 
enlith'd  "A  Thunynnd  Line;^/' — a  little  tract  of  but  sixty  pages,  contuning  poemi 
on  various  suljeets,  written  in  his  most  captivating  manner. 

Mr.  Tupi)cr  is  most  known  by  his  "Proverbial  Philosophy;"  and  a  book  mors 
reph  to  with  sound  jractieal  wisdom  is  hardly  to  be  found,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fer-ed  the  style  of  it  is  in  some  parts  rather  inflated.  His  prose  works  are  aho 
eminently  iu.-tructivo.  Of  these,  "The  Crock  of  Gold"  has  been  most  widely 
road  and  generally  admired;  fur,  as  a  tale  of  inten.'te  interest  and  clear  monl 
point,  it  i^  seareely  exceeded.     The  following  is  the  simple  account  of  its  oripn: — 

•*  r^ome  years  i\<j;n  ho  purchased  a  house  at  Brighton.  While  laying  out  the 
fj^arden,  he  had  oeca<rion  to  have  several  drains  made.  One  day,  obserring  t 
Workman,  Francis  Puter,  standing  in  one  of  the  trenches  wet  and  wearied  with 
toil,  Mr.  Tupp'T  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  'Would  you  not  like  to  dig 
up  there  a  crock  full  of  gold?'  'If  I  did,'  said  the  man,  'it  would  do  me  no 
good;  heeau.se  merely  finding  it  might  not  make  it  mine.'  'But,  suppose  yon 
could  not  only  find  such  a  treasure,  but  honestly  keep  it,  would  you  not  think 
yours(df  lucky?'  'Oh  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  I  should — but,'  after  a  considerable 
pau.-e.  *  but,  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir,  after  all,  that  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
liai)[>cn  to  mo.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  would  r.ither  have  steady  work  and  fur 
■\>au«s  all  the  season,  than  to  find  a  crock  of  gold!*  Hero  was  wisdom.  The  re- 
mark of  the  hojicst  trench-di;rger  at  once  fiet  in  motion  a  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  Jfe  entered  his  study — wrote  in  largo  letters  on  a  sheeted 
j^apor  these  words,  'The  Chock  op  Gold,  a  tale  of  CoretoutncM,' — and  in  len 
tlian  a  week  this  remarkable  story  was  finished."  With  such  simple  threads  doci 
genius  elaborate  the  ricliest  and  most  gorgeous  tapestry.* 

OF  COMPENSATION. 

Etpial  is  the  government  of  heaven  in  allotting  pleasures  among  men. 
And  jvist  the  everlasting  law  that  hath  wedded  happinesa  to  virtue : 


^  An  '■  authori/.*>l  clition.'*  nt  once  b4<autiiyil  and  oomplote.  of  Mr. Tapper's  woriM. has  jast 
Im'oii  |.ul.!i-h<-«l  l.y  Mcsr-.  K.  11.  Ihitler  &  Co.,  of  Phlliidelphla,  in  four  volumes.  TolomeL 
rnntniiH  •  Tlic  ('r.«k  of  ijoM'—- The  Twins"— "Ilenrt."  Tolamell.  "An  Author's  MliMr<— 
••Mi^..ll:iui(v."— ••I'ri.l.aUlitics."  Volume  HI.  ♦•Ballaib*"— '•  l\Jeni»"— "Geraldine''— "Tbt 
M,  tn  -  of  Kill;:  Alfr.  .1.*'  Volume  IV.  "  l^rorerhial  I'hfliwophy"— «  A  Modem  Pyramid,**  ie. 
'Jlu:^-  lx*fk.-*  .-liould  Iv  in  c"V0Ty  houwXvMWVuncrj. 
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r  Terily  on  all  things  else  broodeth  disappointment  with  care, 
%t  childish  man  may  be  taught  the  shallowness  of  earthly  enjoyment, 
erefore,  ye  that  have  enough,  envy  ye  the  rich  man  his  abundance  T 
erefore,  daughters  of  affluence,  coyet  ye  the  cottager's  content  ? 
ke  the  good  with  the  evil,  for  ye  all  are  pensioners  of  Gk>d, 
d  none  may  choose  or  refuse  the  cup  His  wisdom  mixeth. 
9  poor  man  rejoiceth  at  his  toil,  and  his  daily  bread  is  sweet  to  him : 
lient  with  present  good,  he  looketh  not  for  evil  to  the  future : 
B  rich  man  languisheth  with  sloth,  and  findeth  pleasure  in  nothing, 
locketh  up  wiUi  care  his  gold,  and  feareth  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 
1  a  cup  contain  within  itself  the  measure  of  a  bucket  7 
the  straiten'd  appetites  of  man  drink  more  than  their  fill  of  luxury? 
ere  is  a  limit  to  enjoyment,  though  the  sources  of  wealth  be  boundless: 
d  the  choicest  pleasures  of  life  lie  within  the  ring  of  moderation. 

wer  is  seldom  innocent,  and  envy  is  the  yoke-fellow  of  eminence ; 

d  the  rust  of  the  miser's  riches  wasteth  his  soul  as  a  canker. 

B  poor  man  counteth  not  the  cost  at  which  such  wealth  hath  been 

purchased ; 
would  be  on  the  mountain's  top  without  the  toil  and  trayail  of  the 

climbing. 
t  equity  demandeth  recompense ;  for  high-place,  calumny  and  care ; 
r  state,  comfortless  splendor  eating  out  the  heart  of  home ; 
r  warrior-fame,  dangers  and  death ;  for  a  name  among  the  learned,  a 

spirit  OTerstrain'd ; 
r  honor  of  all  kinds,  the  goad  of  ambition ;  on  eyery  aeqnirement,  the* 

tax  of  anxiety, 
that  would  change  with  another,  must  take  the  eup  as  it  is  mix'd : 
rerty,  with  largeness  of  heart:  or  a  ftdl  purse,  with  a  sordid  spirit; 
sdom,  in  an  ailing  body;  or  a  common  mind  with  health ; 
dliness,  with  man's  scorn ;  or  the  welcome  of  the  mighty,  with  guilt ; 
auty,  with  a  fickle  keart ;  or  plainness  of  face,  with  afiection. 
r  so  hath  Proyidence  determined,  that  a  man  shall  not  easily  discoyer 
mingled  good  or  evil,  to  quicken  his  envy  or  abhorrence. 
tK>ld  man  or  a  fool  must  he  be  who  would  change  his  lot  with  another ; 
were  a  fearful  bargain,  and  mercy  hath  lovingly  refused  it ; 
r  we  know  the  worst  of  ourselves,  but  the  secrets  of  another  we  see  not; 
d  better  is  certain  bad,  than  the  doubt  and  dread  of  worse. 

st,  and  strong,  and  opportune  is  the  moral  rule  of  Qod. 
>e  in  its  times,  firm  in  its  judgments,  equal  in  the  measure  of  its  gifts : 
t  men,  scanning  the  surface,  count  the  wicked  happy,  [tions : 

r  heed  the  compensating  peace  which  gladdeneth  the  good  in  his  afflio- 
ey  see  not  the  frightful  dreams  that  crowd  a  bad  man's  pillow, 
ce  wreathed  adders  crawling  round  his  midnight  conscience ; 
ey  hear  not  the  terrible  suggestions  that  knock  at  the  portal  of  his  will, 
ovoking  to  wipe  away  from  life  the  one  weak  witness  of  the  deed ; 
ey  know  not  the  torturing  suspicions  that  sting  his  panting  breast, 
len  the  clear  eye  of  penetration  quietly  readeth  oiF  the  truth. 
Lewise  of  the  good  what  know  they?  the  memories  bringing  pleasure, 
rined  in  the  heart  of  the  benevolent,  and  glistening  f^om  his  eye ; 
e  calm  self-justifying  reason  that  establisheth  the  upright  in  his  purpose ; 
e  warm  and  gushing  bliss  that  floodeth  all  the  thoughts  of  the  reli^oufi. 
kuy  a  beggar  at  the  cross-way,  or  gray-hair'd  shepherd  on  the  plain, 
.th  more  of  the  end  of  all  wealth  than  hundredan^o  muiVx^i  >^^isAWDau 
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FolUJlVE   AND   FORGET. 

When  Btrcnm»  of  unkindness,  as  bitter  as  gall, 

Biib])le  up  from  the  heart  to  the  tongue. 
And  Meekness  i8  writhing  in  torment  and  thrall, 

I5y  the  hands  of  Ingratitude  wrong — 
In  tiie  hcTii  of  injustice,  unwept  and  unfair, 

While  the  anguish  is  festering  yet, 
None,  none  but  an  angel  or  God  can  declare, 

♦'  I  now  can  forgive  and  forget." 


lUit.  if  the  bad  spirit  is  chased  from  the  heart, 

And  the  lips  are  in  penitence  steep'd, 
With  tlie  wrong  so  repented  the  wrath  will  depart, 

Tli(»iigh  scorn  on  injustice  were  heap'd  ; 
I'or  the  best  compensation  is  paid  for  all  ill, 

Wlien  the  cheek  with  contrition  is  wet, 
And  every  one  feels  it  is  possible  still 

At  once  to  forgive  and  forget. 

To  forget  ?    It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  mind, 

However  his  heart  may  forgive, 
To  blot  out  all  insults  and  evils  behind, 

And  but  for  the  future  to  live: 
Then  how  shall  it  be?  for  at  every  turn 

Kocollcction  the  spirit  will  fret. 
And  the  ashes  of  injury  smoulder  and  burn. 

Though  we  strive  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Oh.  hearken !  my  tongue  shall  the  riddle  unseal^ 

And  mind  shall  be  partner  with  heart, 
While  thee  to  thyself  I  bid  conscience  reveal, 

An<l  show  thee  how  evil  thou  art: 
ItOiiiember  thy  follies,  thy  sins,  and — thy  crimes. 

How  vast  is  that  infinite  debt! 
Yet  Mercy  hath  seven  by  seventy  times 

Jkcn  swift  to  forgive  and  forget ! 

lirood  not  on  insults  or  injuries  old, 

For  thou  art  ii^urious  too — 
Count  not  their  sum  till  the  total  is  told. 

For  thou  art  unkind  and  untrue: 
And  if  all  thy  harms  are  forgotten,  forgiven. 

Now  mercy  with  justice  is  met ; 
Oh.  who  would  not  gladly  take  lessons  of  hcaTen, 

Nor  learn  to  forgive  and  forget? 

Yes,  yes  ;  let  a  man,  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  receive  him  a  friend ; 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindness  he  heaps 

Hot  coals — to  refine  and  amend; 
And  hearts  that  are  Christian  more  eagerly  yearn. 

As  a  nurse  on  her  innocent  pet. 
Over  lips  that,  once  bitter,  to  penitence  turn, 

And  whisper,  Forgive  and  forget. 
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THE  TRIAL. 

The  trial  now  came  on,  and  Roger  Acton  stood  arraigned  of  rob- 
bery and  murder.  The  case  was  clear  as  light  against  poor  Acton. 
No  alibi — ^he  lived  upon  the  spot.  No  witnesses  to  character ;  for 
Roger's  late  excesses  had  wiped  away  all  former  good  report :  kind 
Mr.  Evans  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  acknowledged  sadly  that 
Acton  had  once  been  a  regular  church-goer,  a  frequent  communi- 
cant ;  but  had  fallen  off  of  late,  poor  fellow  I  And  then,  in  spite 
of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  behold  I  the  corpus  delicti — ^that 
unlucky  crock  of  gold  actually  in  the  man's  possession,  and  the 
fragment  of  shawl — was  not  that  sufficient  ?         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

So,  when  the  judge  summed  up,  and  clearly  could  neither  find 
nor  make  a  loophole  for  the  prisoner,  the  matter  seemed  accom- 
plished ;  all  knew  what  the  verdict  must  be — poor  Roger  Acton 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 

Then,  while  the  jury  were  consulting — they  would  not  leave  the 
box,  it  seemed  so  clear — ^Roger  broke  the  deathlike  silence;  and 
he  said : — 

"  Judge,  I  crave  your  worship's  leave  to  speak :  and  hearken  tc 
me,  countrymen.  Many  evil  things  have  I  done  in  my  time,  both 
against  God  and  my  neighbor  :  I  am  ashamed,  as  well  I  may  be, 
when  I  think  on  'em  :  ihave  sworn,  and  drunk,  and  lied  ]  I  have 
murmured  loudly — coveted  wickedly — ay,  and  once  I  stole.  It 
was  a  little  theft,  I  lost  it  on  the  spot,  and  never  stole  again ;  pray 
Grod,  I  never  may.  Nevertheless,  countrymen,  and  sinful  though  I 
be  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  made  us ;  according  to  man's  judg- 
ment and  man's  innocency,  I  have  lived  among  you  all  blameless, 
until  I  found  that  crock  of  gold.  I  did  find  it,  countr3rmen,  as  God 
is  my  witness,  and,  therefore,  though  a  sinner,  I  appeal  to  him  :  he 
knoweth  that  I  found  it  in  the  sedge  that  skirts  my  garden,  at  the 
end  of  my  own  celery  trench,  i  did  wickedly  and  foolishly  to 
hide  my  &id,  worse  to  deny  it,  and  worst  of  all  to  spend  it  in  the 
low,  lewd  way  I  did.  But  of  robbery  I  am  guiltless  as  you  are. 
And  as  to  this  black  charge  of  murder,  till  Simon  Jennings  spoke  the 
word,  I  never  knew  it  had  been  done.  Folk  of  Hurstlev,  friends  and 
neighbors,  you  all  know  Roger  Acton — ^the  old-time,  honest  Roger 
of  these  forty  years,  before  the  devil  made  him  mad  by  giving  him 
much  gold — -did  he  ever  maliciously  do  harm  to  man  or  woman,  to 
child  or  poor  dumb  brute  ?  No,  countrjrmen,  I  am  no  murderer. 
That  the  seemings  are  against  me,  I  wot  well ;  they  may  excuse 
your  judgment  in  condemning  me  to  death — and  I  and  the  good 
gentleman  there  who  took  my  part  (Heaven  bless  you,  sir  1)  cannot 
go  against  the  facts ;  but  they  speak  falsely,  and  I  truly ;  Roger 
Acton  is  an  innocent  liian  :  may  God  defend  the  t\^V\\,V' 
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"Amen  I"  carnostly  wliispered  a  trciualous  female  voice,  "and 
G<h1  will  .sivc  you,  fatlitT." 

The  fimrt  was  >\\\{  as  tlcatli,  except  for  sobbing;  the  jury  were 
doubting  and  cmfoundod;  in  vaiu  Mr.  Jcnuingsiy  looking  at  the 
fiiri'uian,  >bouk  his  head  and  stroked  his  chin  in  an  incredulous  aod 
knowinir  manner;  clearly  they  must  retire,  not  at  all  agreed;  and 
the  judire  himself,  that  masqued  man  in  flowing  wig  and  ermine, 
]jut  still  warmed  by  human  sympathies,  struck  a  tear  from  his 
wrinkled  elut k ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  involuntarily  waiting  (tor 
the  jury,  thmigh  unable  to  decide,  had  not  yet  left  their  box)  to 
see  whetlier  any  sudden  miracle  would  happen  to  save  a  manwli*'»ni 
evidence  nnule  so  guilty,  and  who  yet  bore  upon  his  0|)on  brow  the 
genuine  signature  «>f  innocence. 

'*  Silrnce,  there,  silence!  you  can't  get  in;  there's  no  room 
fiir'ard- 1*'  but  a  couple  of  javelin-men  at  the  door  were  knocked 
down  right  and  left,  and  tlirough  the  dense  and  suffi>cating  erowil, 
a  big,  black-whiskered  fidlow,  elbowing  his  way  against  their  faces, 
spite  of  all  ob^tnictions,  struggled  to  the  front  behind  the  bar. 
Then,  breathless  with  gigantic  exertion,  (it  was  like  u  mammoth 
tn-.eling  down  the  cedars,)  he  roared  out, 

**. Judge,  swiar  nn*,  I'm  a  witness;  huzza!  it's  not  too  late." 

And  the  irrLvereiit  gentleman  tobsed  a  fur  cap  right  np  to  the 
fc<k\Iiirhl. 

.Mr.  (irantly  brightened  up  at  once,  Grace  looked  happily  to 
heaven,  antl  Koiror  A«ti)U  shouted  out, 

»'  Thank  (5nd  !  thank  liod  !— there's  Ben  Burke  !" 

Yi'S,  he  hail  luard  miles  away  of  his  friend's  danger  about  an 
old  sliawl  ami  a  hom-y-pot  full  of  gold,  and  he  hud  made  all  bpeod, 
with  Tom  in  his  train,  to  come  and  bear  witness  to  the  iuuoceiioo 
of  lv')g«r.  Th(?  sen>ation  in  court,  as  may  be  well  conceiviHl,  was 
thrilling  ;  l»ut  a  vociferous  crier,  and  the  deep  anxiety  to  hear  this 
sturdy  witness,  soon  reduced  all  again  to  silence. 

Then  ditl  they  swear  Benjamin  liurke,  who,  to  the  scandal  of 
his  cause,  would  insist,  upon  stating  his  profession  to  bo  "poacher;" 
and  at  Jir>t,  p(H»r  simple  fellow,  seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  a 
sworn  witness  meant  one  who  swore  continually;  but  he  was  soon 
cniivinceil  tJtherwise,  and  his  whole  demeanor  gradually  became  as 
l»olite  and  deferent  as  his  coarse  nature  would  allow.  And  Ben 
t(»ld  his  adventure  on  l*ikc  Island,  as  we  have  heard  him  tell  it, 
juitty  much  in  the  same  woi*ds  ;  for  the  judge  and  Mr.  Grantly  let 
him  take  his  own  eoursi?s;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  charactcristio 
expletive,  which  we  may  as  well  omit,  seeing  it  occasioned  a  cry  of 
"ord;  r"  in  the  court,  "  there,  if  that  there  whitc-li verted  little  villain 
warn't  the  chaj)  that  brought  the  crocks,  my  name  an't  Ben  Burke." 

^MJood  J  leavens!  3Ir.  Jennings,  what's  the  matter?"  naid  a 
IrioU'Sft  one,  starting  up:  this  was  Mr.  Sharp,  a  personage  on 
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former  occasions  distinguished  highly  as  a  thieves'  advocate,  but 
aow,  unfortunately,  out  of  work.  <'  Loosen  his  cravat,  some  one 
there ;  the  gentleman  is  in  fits." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  aunt  Quarles,  don't  throttle  me ;  I'll  tell  all,  all ; 
let  ffo,  let  go  V  and  the  wretched  man  slowly  recovered,  as  Ben 
Burke  said, 

''Ay,  my  lord,  ask  him  yourself;  the  little  wretch  can  tell  you 
lU  about  it" 

"  I  submit,  my  lurd,"  interposed  the  briefless  one,  "  that  this 
respectable  gentleman  is  taken  ill,  and  that  his  presence  may  now 
be  dispensed  with  as  a  witness  in  the  cause.'' 

*'  No,  sir,  no,"  deliberately  answered  Jennings ;  ''  I  must  stay : 
tJie  time,  I  find,  is  come  :  I  have  not  slept  for  weeks ;  I  am  ez- 
tuiusted  utterly;  I  have  lost  my  gold  ;  I  am  haunted  by  her  ghost : 
[  can  go  nowhere  but  that  face  follows  me — ^I  can  do  nothing  but 
ber  fingers  clutch  my  throat.  It  is  time  to  end  this  misery.  In 
bope  to  lay  her  spirit,  I  would  have  offered  up  a  victim :  but — ^but 
die  will  not  have  him.     Mine  was  the  hand  that — " 

"Pardon  me,"  upstarted  Mr.  Sharp,  « this  poor  gentleman  is  a 
monomaniac ;  pray,  my  lurd,  let  him  be  removed  while  the  trial  is 
proceeding." 

"  You  horsehair  hypocrite  you  I"  roared  Ben,  "would  you  hang 
the  innocent  and  save  the  guilty  ?" 

Would  he  ?  would  Mr.  Philip  Sharp  ?  Ay,  that  he  would ;  and 
^lad  of  such  a  famous  opportunity.  What !  would  not  Newgate 
rejoice,  and  Horsemonger  be  glad  f  Would  not  his  bag  be  filled 
with  briefs  from  the  community  of  burglars,  and  his  purse  be  rich 
in  gold  subscribed  by  the  brotherhood  of  thieves  ?  Great  at  once 
would  be  his  name  among  the  purlieus  of  iniquity;  and  eveir 
rogue  in  London  would  retain  but  Philip  Sharp.  Would  he  f  au 
bim  again.  ^ 

But  Jennings  quietly  proceeded  like  a  speaking  statue. 

<'  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble — "  [the  Bible-read  villain  was  from 
babit  quoting  Paul] — "  my  lord,  I  mean.  My  hand  did  the  deed : 
[  throttled  her:"  (here  he  gave  a  scared  lc0k  over  his  shoulder :) 
^'yes — ^I  did  it  onoe  and  again  :  I  took  the  crock  of  gold.  You 
may  hang  me  now,  aunt  Quarles." 

**  My  lurd,  my  lurd,  this  is  a  most  irregular  proceeding,"  urged 
Hr.  Sharp ;  "on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — ^I,  I  crave  pardon — on 
behalf  of  ^is  most  respectable  and  deluded  gentleman,  Mr.  Simon 
Jennings,  I  contend  that  no  one  may  criminate  himself  in  this 
WBjy  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  such  suicidal  testi- 
Dumy.     Really,  my  lurd — ^" 

"  Oh,  sir,  but  my  father  may  go  free  T'  earnestly  asked  Grace : 
bat  Ben  Burke's  voice — ^I  had  ahnost  written  woice— overwhelmea 
them  all  :— 

«i 


*l 


No  need  to  struggle  with  t 
a])pearetl  only  too  glad  to  fiu 
his  owu  foul  tongue,  and  thi 
Backing-rope  or  gimlet ;  so  he 
looked  all  manner  of  colors — 

The  whole  court  trembled 
silence ;  and  the  judge  said, 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  ther 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  of  com 

The  foreman  :  "All  agreed, 

"Roger  Acton,"  said  the  ji 
marvellous,  almost  miraculous 
wrongs  innocently  to  endure,  an 
society  will  requite  you  for  thi 
him,  God  will  in  the  next.     Yoi 
leave  this  bar." 

In  vain  the  crier  shoutod, — ii 
crier, — the  court  was  in  a  tun 
father's  neck,  and  Sir  John  Yin( 
sitting  near  the  judge  all  the  trit 
shook  his  hand  warmly. 

Roger's  eyes  ran  over,  and  ho 

"  Thank  God  I  thank  God  I 
served."     But  the  court  was  hi 
certain  legal  forms  and*technical 
of  indictment,  and  so  forth  :  anc 

"  Simon  Jenninp^  of«-j 
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"  Silence,  silence !"  slionted  the  indignant  crier,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  now  concentred  on  the  miserable  criminal ;  for  the  time,  every 
tliiDg  else  seemed  forgotten.  The  judge  broke  the  awful  silence, 
laying : — 

"  ftisoner  at  the  bar,  you  are  convicted,  on  yonr  own  confession, 
as  well  as  npon  other  evidence,  of  crimes  too  horrible  to  speak  of. 
The  deliberate  repetition  of  that  fearful  murder  classes  you  amone 
the  worst  of  wretches  whom  it  has  been  my  duty  to  condemn ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  your  perjured  accusation  of  an  innocent  man, 
whom  nothing  but  a  miracle  has  rescued,  your  guilt  becomes  ap- 
palling, too  hideous  for  human  contemplation.  Miserable  man, 
prepare  for  death,  and  after  that  the  judgment;  yet  even  for  yon,  if 
you  repent,  there  may  be  pardon :  it  is  my  privilege  to  tell  even  you 
that  life  and  hope  are  never  to  be  separated,  so  long  as  God  is  mer- 
ciful, or  man  may  be  contrite.  The  sacrifice  of  Him  who  died  for 
us  all,  for  you,  poor  fellow-creature,  [here  the  good  judge  wept  for 
a  minute  like  a  child,]  for  you,  no  less  than  for  me,  is  available 
even  to  Uie  chief  of  sinners.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  comfort  to 
direct  your  blood-stained  but  immortal  soul  eagerly  to  fly  to  that 
only  refuge  from  eternal  misery.  As  to  this  world,  your  career  of 
wickedness  is  at  an  end :  covetousness  has  conceived  and  generated 
murder;  and  murder  has  even  overstept  its  common  bounds,  to 
repeat  the  terrible  crime,  and  then  to  throw  its  guilt  upon  the  inno- 
cent. £ntertain  no  hope  whatever  of  a  respite;  mercy  in  your 
case  would  be  sin. 

''The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you,  Simon  Jennings,  be 
taken  from  that  bar  to  the  county  jail,  and  thence  on  this  day  fort- 
night be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  within  the  prison,  and 
there  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  be  hanged  by  the 

neck " 

At  the  word  "  neck,"  in  the  slow  and  solemn  enunciation  of  the 
judge,  issued  a  terrific  scream  from  the  mouth  of  Simon  Jennings : 
was  he  mad  after  all — mad  indeed  ?  or  was  he  being  strangled  by 
some  unseen  executioner  ?  Look  at  him,  convulsively  doing  battle 
with  an  invisible  foe !  his  eyes  start,  his  faSk  gets  bluer  and  bluer, 
his  hands,  fixed  like  griffin's  talons,  clutch  at  vacancy — he  wrestles, 
stmggles,  falls ! 

All  was  now  confusion :  even  the  grave  judge,  who  had  necessa- 
rily stopped  at  that  frightful  interruption,  leaned  eagerly  over  his 
desk,  while  barristers  and  sergeants  learned  in  the  law  crowded 
round  the  prisoner :  ''  He  is  dying !  air,  there,  air !  a  glass  of 
water,  some  one  V* 

About  a  thimbleful  of  water,  after  fifty  spillings,  arrived  safely 
in  a  tumbler ;  but  as  for  air,  no  one  in  that  court  had  breathed 
any  thing  but  nitrogen  for  four  hours. 

He  was  djmg :  and  three  several  doctoT&|  \io\B\A^  o^«t  ^^\iR»^% 


coulJ  lidp  hiin,  none  lould  ; 
dark  Jul)  patli  Ju  tlic  bottom  o 
shadow  overclouds  it  like  a.  ca 
black  water,  that  must  some  i 
hope  to  cheer  ns  then,  and  coi 
eje  filmed,  his  lower  jaw  rela 
dying,  djing,  djiog — 

On  a  anddeo  he  rallied  1  his 
head  to  heart,  and  all  the  doct< 
ud  fought,  and  wrestled,  am 
howled,  aod  his  eyes  glared  Ugl 
mad !  qnick,  quick,  we  cannot  1 

But  he  only  broke  away  from 
pve  one  scream,  leaped  high  ii 
the  dock,  with  a  crimson  stream 
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YOUTH  AND   MANHOOD. 

Toath,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  pace 

Thy  even  way, 
Thou  pantest  on  to  win  a  monmftil  race : 

Then  stay !  oh,  stay  I 

Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain ; 

Loiter, — enjoy: 
Once  past,  thou  never  wilt  come  back  again 

A  second  boy. 

The  hills  of  manhood  wear  a  noble  face, 

When  seen  from  far ; 
The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grace 

Hides  what  they  are. 

The  dark  and  weary  path  those  clifis  between 

Thou  canst  not  know. 
And  how  it  leads  to  regions  nevCr-green, 

Dead  fields  of  snow. 

Pause,  while  thou  mayst,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy  gain, 

Which,  all  too  fast, 
Will  drive  thee  forth  from  this  delicious  plain, 

A  man  at  last! 


LABOR. 

Heart  of  the  People !    Working  men  t 

Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  powers ; 
Who  on  your  sturdy  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  time  this  world  of  ours ; 
Hold  by.  that  title, — which  proclaims 

That  ye  are  undismay'd  and  strong. 
Accomplishing  whatever  aims 

May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 

Tet  not  on  ye  alone  depend 

These  offices,  or  burdens  fall ; 
Labor,  for  some  or  other  end, 

Is  lord  and  master  of  us  all. 
The  high-born  youth  from  downy  bed 

Must  meet  the  mom  with  horse  and  bound. 
While  industry  for  daily  bread 

Pursues  afresh  his  wonted  round. 

With  all  his  pomp  of  pleasure,  he 

Is  but  your  working  comrade  now, 
And  shouts  and  winds  his  horn,  as  ye 

Might  whistle  by  the  loom  or  plough ; 
In  vain  for  him  has  wealth  the  use 

Of  warm  repose  and  careless  joy, — 
When,  as  ye  labor  to  produce, 

He  strives,  as  active,  to  destroy. 


But  who  U  thii  with  wasted  frwM^ 

Sad  sign  of  vigor  OYorwroQlMT 
What  toil  can  this  naw  Tiotim^ldalH  T 

Pleasure,  for  ploafnro**  aaka  hMpnkht 
How  men  woild  laook  her  flMmtiiif  thowii 

Her  goldea  profaise,  if  thoy  hafw 
What  weaxy  work  iho  is  to  those 

Who  haTO  BO  better  work  to  do  I 

And  he  who  still  sad  sOeat  site 

In  closed  room  or  sha^J  nook» 
And  seems  to  nnrse  his  idle  wito 

With  folded  arms  or  open  book: 
To  things  now  woridas  in  that  mind 

Tour  children's  ehildren  well  may  owe 
Blessings  that  hope  has  ne'er  defined. 

Till  from  his  buy  thonghto  tiiey  flow. 

Thus  all  mast  work:  with  head  or  hand* 

For  self  or  othars»  good  or  ill ; 
Life  is  ordain'd  to  bear,  like  land. 

Some  fruit,  be  fiOlow  as  it  will : 
Evil  has  foree  itself  to  sow 

Where  we  deny  the  healthy  seed,— > 
And  all  our  ohoioe  is  this, — to  grow 

Pasture  and  grain,  or  noisome  weed. 

Then  in  content  possess  your  hearts, 
*  UnenTious  of  each  other's  lot, 

For  those  which  seem  the  easiest  parts. 

Have  trsTail  wlueh  ye  reokon  not : 
And  he  is  braTset,  happiest^  best. 

Who,  ftom  the  task  within  Ids  span. 
Bams  for  himself  his  efenlag  reet, 

And  an  inerease  of  good  Ibr  man. 


BXOH  AND  POOB. 

When  God  bnQt  up  the  d6me  of  bine. 

And  portitm'd  earth's  prolifle  floor. 
The  measure  of  his  wisdom  drew 

A  line  between  tiie  rich  sadLpoor; 
And  tiU  that  Tavlt  of  gUny  fiOL 

Or  beauteous  earth  be  soan^d  with  flam% 
Or  saving  love  be  all  in  all. 

That  role  of  Ufb  wiU  Ml  tlia 


We  know  not  w^,  we  know  not  how 

Mankind  are  framed  tw  weal  or  v 
But  to  the  eternal  law  we  bioiw ; 

If  such  things  ave^  thij  moat  be  so. 
Tet,  let  no  doady  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshialag  brigihi  ud  eleai^ 
That  wealth  is  imly  hope  luidjoyp 

And  poverty  but  ^^  aaal  nar« 
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Behold  our  children  as  they  play! 

Blest  creatures,  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 
The  peasant*boy  as  great  and  gay 

As  the  young  heir  to  gold  and  land ; 
Their  various  toys  of  equal  worth, 

Their  little  needs  of  equal  care, 
And  halls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth, 

All  homes  alike  endeared  and  fair. 

They  know  no  better !  would  that  we 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  froi:n  worse ; 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  us  fi*e  \ 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner's  curse ; 
So,  without  marking  which  was  which, 

Our  hearts  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 
What  paupers  are  the  ambitious  rich ! 

How  wealthy  the  contented  poor ! 

Grant  us,  0  God !  but  health  and  heart. 

And  strength  to  keep  desire  at  bay, 
And  ours  must  be  the  better  part. 

Whatever  else  besets  our  way. 
Each  day  may  bring  sufBcient  ill ; 

But  we  can  meet  and  fight  it  through, 
If  hope  sustains  the  hand  of  will, 

And  conscience  is  our  captain  too. 


LEIGH  HUNT.     1784. 


Leigh  Hunt,  the  journalist  and  poet,  is  a  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  bom  at  Soathgate,  in  Middlesex,  October  19, 1784.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  oonUnned  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  1801,  being  then  clerk  to  an  attorney,  he  published,  under  the  title  of 
"  Juvenilia,"  the  poems  he  had  at  various  times  composed.  In  1805,  he  assisted 
his  brother  John  in  writing  for  a  paper  called  the  ''News;"  and  three  years 
afterward  he  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  the  "  Examiner"  news- 
paper. This  was  conducted  with  great  independence  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
talent  and  learning,  and  very  soon  took  a  high  rank,  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. For  writing,  however,  with  too  much  freedom  against  the  measures  of  the 
government,  he  was  twice  prosecuted  for  libel,  but  was  acquitted.  The  third  time 
he  was  not  so  fortunate;  for,  when  the  "Morning  Post,"  in  its  usual  style  of  ful- 
some flattery,  called  the  prince-regent,  whose  character  was  notoriously  infamous, 
an  "Adonis,"  Leigh  Hunt  added — "  of  fifty."  Upon  so  slight  a  ground  was  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  brother  John  were  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  (which  with 
costs  amounted  to  £2000,)  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Offers  were  made 
by  the  government  not  to  press  either  penalty,  if  a  \)\eA|5;6  wo^^Ni*  %vs«vk.  'CaaX. 
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no  similar  attacka  shoald  appMur ;  bat  tihif  Y«if ^fivlj 
Ilant  was  not  idle  in  prison;  he  onotf— d  to  willp  mA 
ways.  Ilis  independent  spirit  eonld  Boi  Im  wtditt  Ij 
tyranny,  and  he  prored  pretty  conolirtwjy  HhaM ' 

«8to|Mwtlk«Da0l 
Kor  InDlWft 

Upon  his  liberation  he  oontinned  t9  maliitalii  At  ^'. 
head  of  the  weekly  press.  In  1810  ho  4 
"  The  Reflector  ;*'  bat  it  did  not  pfOTO  MOOtHftaL  Hr.  Hnatfli  ohlof  AaM  Im 
been  won  as  an  essayist^  in  whidi  obonolHr  Uf  htil  pkoM  on  to  bo  fiModfeia 
collection  called  the  "Bonnd  Tobl%*  niitMn  la  oc^loMlio^  vith  HoAlL  Ki 
chief  works  are,  <<  Rimini,"  on  HoUoa  trio  In  vwot|  ^'Okorio  Xoli%*  «JNorttf 
the  Poets/'  "  The  Deseent  of  Uhtsty,  a  Koric,*  «Tho  Mmj  POckot  Bosk," 
"The  Legend  of  Florence,"  ^Hofo  oad  Leoiidor,*"*lBoghMrtiBtt  oad  Kuij," 
''Witand  Uumor,"'' Coptoin  Bwwd oad Ch^tofai Fs^" «▲  Book Ibr a OonMr," 
2  volumes,  AcJ 

FUNERAL  or  THB  LOTIBfl  IV  "Bnmil.'' 

The  days  wero  thoa  at  doM  of  Mttuu  11111, 
A  little  rainj«  and,  towardo  ni^tftJl,  oUn ; 
There  was  a  fitftil  mooidBg  air  abroad ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  oror  uo  road. 
The  last  few  learoo  oamo  flattoring  from  tko  trooo. 
Whose  trunks  now  tbrong'd  to  rigpt,  in  dark  Tariotioa. 
The  people,  who  from  roToronoo  kopt  at  homo^ 
Listen'd  till  afternoon  to  boar  tbomoomo; 
And  hour  on  hour  w«it  bj,  and  aaa^t  was  board 
But  some  chaneo  horsomaai  or  tho  mid  tbat  atfart^d. 
Till  towards  tho  Toopor  hour ;  and  than  'twao  oald 
Some  heard  a  Toioo,  wbiob  ooom*d  aa  if  It  road ; 
And  others  said  tbat  tk^  eoald  War  a  aoaad  ■<  -     • 
Of  many  horses  trampHag  tiio  molat  cromkL 
Still,  nothing  camo—tiU  on  a  inddtajntt 
As  the  wind  oponM  in  a  rUiiu^  gut| 
A  voice  of  chanting  rooo,  and  as  it  moad. 
They  plainly  hoard  tbo  aatkom  Ibr  tfea  doad. 
It  was  tho  ohoriotora  wko  want  to  aool 
The  train,  and  now  wero  ontiriag  tka  tet  atroot 
Then  tum'd  aside  tbat  eifgf ,  Toong  and  old. 
And  in  their  lifted  kaads  tka  gnsUag  ooerow  volTd. 
But  of  the  older  pooj^la^  Ibw  oooM  b«to  ' 
To  keep  the  windSnr,  wkon  tta  trtte  diwiMar ; 
And  all  felt  donblo  towlemeei  to  MO-  '  -  >>  •'* 

The  bier  opproaokiBg  slow  and  ateaditf. 
On  which  those  two  m  oonooloei  opldaew  Ipy, 
Who  but  a  few  short  nontba— 4t  nevifd  a  dur^ 
Had  left  their  walls,  loTOly  in  fturm  aad  idBd,  "*     ,; 

In  sunny  manhood  bo-«bi'«ffrt  «f  tnilnkkii:'  !  ^-  ''i-^  ;^^* 


Bead  "Qoartwiy  loiUw,*  ^.<n\*1l iQifc^Wi^r  ^iV^  .;.  ir**i^Kf 
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They  say  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  eome. 
He  claspM  bis  hands,  and  looking  round  the  roo 
Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.     From  the  morrow 
None  saw  him  after.     But  no  more  of  sorrow. 
On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 
Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 
There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 
In  the  green  ground :  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 
Young  hearts  betroth'd  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 

TO   THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND   CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon. 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  bniss , 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass. 
0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 

At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, — 

In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter, — mirth. 

FLO^VERS. 

We  are  the  sweet  flowers. 

Bom  of  sunny  showers, 
(Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  sidth  ;) 

Utterance  mute  and  bright. 

Of  some  unknown  delight. 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple  breath  ; 

All  who  see  us  love  us, — 

We  befit  all  places ; 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles,  and  unto  graces,  graces. 

Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 

All,  and  sweetly  voiceless, 
Though  the  March  winds  pipe,  to  make  our  passage  dear, 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green  when  oar  tips  appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence. 

In  silence  build  our  bowers, — 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugh  »-iop,  sweel  flowers. 


THE  AUTHOR  IN  PRISON. 

!  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling 
>red  with  clouds  and  pky ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened 
b  Venetian  blinds  j  and  when  my  book(^ae&  'Ni^ix^  %rX  '^\^^>S^ 
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tlieir  bnsta  nnd  flower^',  anil  a  p'lHDoftrk'  rnnAe  its  &ppe&»nce,  J>e^ 
haps  tbcro  waa  not  a  bandaomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I 
took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  bm  bim 
eomc  in  and  store  about  bim.  The  eurprlse,  on  issuing  from  th* 
borough  and  pansing  through  the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dmnnlic 
Cliarlea  Lamb  dechkred  there  Toa  do  other  such  room  except  in  a 
fairy  talc.  But  I  had  another  Bnrprise,  whieh  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed  oflf  &om  aaolher  belon^og  to 
the  neighboring  ward.  Tbis  yard  I  shut  in  with  greco  palings, 
adorned  it  with  a  trcUia,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  b\im 
a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass  plot.  The  earth  I 
filled  with  flowers  and  young  tmea.  There  was  an  apple-tre»- 
from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pudding  tlie  second  year.  As  tv 
my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect,  A  poet  from  Derhy- 
Bhire  (Mr.  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen  no  Buch  heart's-eaa-.  I 
bonght  the  "Pamaso  Italiano"  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to 
tbink  of  a  passage  in  it  while  looking  at  this  miniature  piece  of 
horticulture ; — 

"Wo  pioolol  otlo. 
A  ms  ael  Tigoi,  a  etaipui  a  ulvn,  a  prnlo." — Baldi, 

<>U;  little  garden, 
To  ma  Ibon'rt  viuayaid,  field,  and  nood,  sod  moadctir.'' 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  Bomcdmea  under  on  awnioi;. 
In  autumn,  my  trelliaos  were  hung  with  Bcarlet  runners,  whieh 
added  to  the  flowery  investment  I  used  to  sliut  my  eyes  in  nij 
arm-«hair,  and  affect  to  think  myeeJf  hundreds  of  miles  off.  Bui 
my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A  wicket  ont  of 
the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  lat- 
ter waa  only  for  vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I 
twice  saw  in  bloBwim. 

IBB  poet's   UISSIUH. 

It  is  with  the  poet's  creations,  as  with  nature's,  great  or  sinalt. 
Wherever  truth  and  beauty,  whatever  their  amount,  can  bo  wor- 
thily shHped  into  verse,  and  answer  to  some  demand  for  it  in  our 
hearts,  there  poetry  is  to  be  found ;  whether  in  productiooB  grtnd 
and  beautiful  a*  some  great  event,  or  some  mighty,  leafy  aotitade, 
or  DO  bigger  and  more  pretending  than  a  sweet  face  or  a  bunch  uf 
violets ;  whether  in  Homer's  epic  or  Gmy'a  Ele^,  in  the  f-uehaulud 
gardens  of  Arioalo  and  Spenser,  or  the  very  pot-bcrbB  of  tfaff 
Scboolmi stress  of  Shenstono,  the  b-ilms  of  the  simplicity  of  a  col- 
tsge.  Not  to  know  and  feel  this,  la  to  be  defleient  in  (he  uttivur^ 
sality  of  Nature  herself,  who  is  a  poeleas  on  the  smuUert  aa  w«l|. 
aa  the  largest  scale,  and  who  calls  upon  na  to  admire  all  ber  piVi 
duetions ;  not  indeed  with  the  same  degree  of  admiration,  btiC  witk 
BO  refiiwil  of  it,  exeept  to  doSeiA. 
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Milton  has  said  that  poetry,  in  comparison  with  science^  is  ^'  sim- 
ple^ sensuous,  and  passionate/'  By  simple,  he  means  unperplexed 
and  self-eyident ;  by  sensuous,  genial  and  full  of  imagery ;  by  pas- 
sionate, excited  and  enthusiastic.  I  am  aware  that  different  con- 
structions have  been  put  on  some  of  these  words ;  but  the  context 
seems  to  me  to  necessitate  those  before  us. 

What  the  poet  has  to  cidtivate  above  all  things  is  love  and  truth; 
what  he  has  to  avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the  false.  He 
will  get  no  good  by  proposing  to  bo  "  in  earnest  at  the  moment." 
His  earnestness  must  be  innate  and  habitual ;  born  with  him,  and 
felt  to  be  his  most  precious  inheritance.  "  I  expect  neither  profit 
nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,"  says  Coleridge,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Poems ;  "  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  re- 
paid without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  '  own  eotxeedivg 
ffreat  reward;*  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions  ;  it  has  multiplied  and 
refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has  endeared  solitude;  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

As  to  UTILITY,  no  man  recognizes  the  worth  of  it  more  than  the 
poet :  he  only  desires  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  may  not  come 
short  of  its  greatness,  and  exclude  the  noblest  necessities  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  is  quite  as  much  pleased,  for  instance,  with 
the  facilities  for  rapid  conveyance  afforded  him  by  the  railroad,  as 
the  dullest  confiner  of  its  advantages  to  that  single  idea,  or  as  the 
greatest  two-idead  man  who  varies  that  single  idea  with  hugging 
himself  on  his  "  buttons"  or  his  good  dinner.  But  he  sees  also  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  of  the  towns,  of 
the  heavens,  of  the  steam-engine  itself,  thundering  and  fuming 
along  like  a  magic  horse,  of  the  affections  that  are  carrying,  per- 
haps, half  the  passengers  on  their  journey,  Aay,  of  those  of  the  great 
two-idead  man ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  he  discenis  the  incalculable 
amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  refinement,  and  mutual  con- 
sideration, which  this  wonderful  invention  is  fitted  to  circulate  over 
the  globe,  perhaps  to  the  displacement  of  war  itself,  and  certainly 
to  the  diffusion  of  millions  of  enjoyments. 

"  And  a  button-maker,  after  all,  invented  it !"  cries  our  friend. 

Pardon  me — ^it  was  a  nobleman.  A  button-maker  may  be  a 
very  excellent,  and  a  very  poetical  man,  too,  and  yet  not  have  been 
the  first  man  visited  by  a  sense  of  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  com- 
bination of  water  and  fire.  It  was  a  nobleman  who  first  thought  of 
this  most  poetical  bit  of  science ;  it  was  a  nobleman  who  first  thought 
of  it, — a  captain  who  first  tried  it, — and  a  button-maker  who  per- 
fected it.  And  he  who  put  the  nobleman  on  such  thoughts  was 
the  great  philosopher  Bacon,  who  said  that  poetry  had  "  something 
divine  in  it,"  and  was  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  human 
mind. 
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ALABIC  WATTS. 

FOM  fuUdiouaneu  of  (ule  &nil  elaboislcDFu  of  fluisli,  few  poeti  of  th*  yiwiM 
Mntnrj  exii«l  Aluio  Vatbi;  nod  be  biu  written  lame  pic««  no  lest  iulingaUtti 
for  true  pnltiQS.  "llvliiia  giTun  Bbundiml  proof,"  taj-i  Hr.Moir,  "if  oil  of  U 
arenliTB  *trengtli,  of  genlla  patboe,  of  coItiTiktvd  lalcllect,  apd  ui  <•;•  mod  au  ' 
■aniitiiel;  alivo  lo  s)1  Lbe  groiti  iioptilses  of  nutare,  of  boDp-brvd  dcligbti,  h1 
heutfoll  bkppiaeii:  be  ia  alnn/i  e1i>g&nt  and  reSaed,  aod  Icwlu  on  eorvtoBBBB^ 
•I  erer;  Duui  of  tuts  sad  nccouiplisbiuunttfaould — us  viaa  aunoribj  ot  mo  ullni 
for  poetry,  uiuredlj',  recinirei  tbs  leurusd  iliiU,  latuitire  u  tbM  ta»j  -"•vli-i'lj 
((■m,  Bs  wbU  u  the  leiMtilDg  Cunc;." 

Hr.  Wuttj'i  publinticQF  nre  "Ljrio  of  tbe  llcurl,  ud  oUisr  PMms;"  "roMiMl 
Album,  Xno  BertsB,"  (a  moit  judiciou  ud  tulcful  ecl?ctioii  oftbe  fusitin  poeBJ 
ef  living  EngKeb  potU  j)  "  Sfcetcbw,"  uxi  "  Sctnea  of  Life,  ud  Sbndaa  of  Cb- 


DEATH  01  IBB   FIRST-BOBN. 
"  Fun  tim  mU,  tbon  B»l  uul  lUrot.'*— lnu> 

iSj  Bweet  one,  my  Bwecl  one,  the  tears  were  in  mj  ejea 

fVbcD  flrHt  1  clusp'd  tbce  to  m;  heart,  &Dd  lieard  thy  feeblo  one* ; — 

For  I  [bougbt  of  all  ibat  I  had  borcc,  ta  I  bent  me  down  to  klu 

Th;  cherry  lips  and  eunny  brow,  m;  first-born  bud  of  blisal 

I  tum'd  lo  mstiy  a  wiiber'd  hope,  to  yoflra  of  grjcf  and  pnin, 

And  the  criii!l  wrong9  of  a.  bitter  world  Basb'd  o'er  my  boding  brain ; — 

I  tboagbt  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold — of  peraeouting  fo«*, 

And  I  Bsk'il  of  Heaven  if  ilia  like  tbeae  Dtuat  mar  thy  youtb'i  rcpoac! 

I  gnied  upon  tliy  quiet  fnco.  half  blinded  by  my  tenra, 

Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brigliteoina  on  my  fears: 

Sireet  rays  of  hope,  that  fairer  (bone  mid  the  clouds  of  gloom  Uiat  bound 

Ab  stars  dsrt  dona  their  iarelieat  light  when  midnight  silica  ore  roornl  tliuo. 
My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  hoar  is  o'er. 
And  a  father's  anxious  fears  (or  Ibee  can  fever  me  no  morel 
And  for  the  hopes,  the  sua-bright  hopes  that  bloasom'd  at  thj  birtfc, — 
They,  too,  have  Oed,  tp  prove  how  frnil  ore  cherish'd  things  of  aarili  I 
Cradled  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watch'd  Ihee,  day  by  day. 
Pale  like  the  eeacud  bow  of  heaven — as  gently  waste  away; 
And,  siok  with  dnrk  faroboding  l^ars  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud. 
Sat,  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief,  to  wait  death's  coming  otoil<l  I 
It  came  at  length ;— o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gaUitring  tut. 
And  RD  awful  shade  psse'il  o'er  thy  brow,  ttie  ileepost  and  the  bn ; 
Id  ihioker  gushes  strove  thy  breath, — we  raised  thy  drooping  ticadi 
A  moment  more — the  final  pang — and  tbou  wert  of  tlie  ilaadl 
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She  Tfoald  have  chid  me  that  I  moum'd  a  doom  so  blest  as  thine. 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine ! 

We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infant  brow 
Coll'd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair,  our  only  solace  now ; 
Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse  flowers  not  more  fair  and  sweet, — 
Twin  rosebuds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

Though  other  offspring  still  be  ours,  as  fair  perchance  as  thou, 
With  all  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek,  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, — 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nursed ; 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloYcd,  but  not,  like  thee,  the  First ! 

The  First !     How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  bring 
Of  hopes  that  blossom'd,  droop'd,  and  died  in  lifers  delightful  spring; 
Of  fervid  feelings  pass'd  away — those  early  seeds  of  bliss 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  as  this ! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  fairest  and  my  first ! 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  mieht'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And  my  sighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  art! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth, 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 
And  bliss,  eternal  bliss  is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First  I 


TO  A  CHILD   BLOWING   BUBBLES. 

Thrice  happy  bnbe !  what  radiant  dreams  are  thine, 
iVs  thus  thou  bMd'st  thine  air-born  bubbles  soar ; — 

Who  would  not  Wisdom's  choicest  gifts  resign 
To  be,  like  thee,  a  careless  child  once  more  ? 

To  share  thy  simple  sports  and  sinless  glee ; 

Thy  breathless  wonder,  thy  unfeign'd  delight, 
As,  one  by  one,  those  sun-touch'd  glories  flee, 

In  swift  succession,  from  thy  straining  sight ; — 

To  feel  a  power  within  himself  to  make. 
Like  thee,  a  rainbow  wheresoever  he  goes ; 

To  dream  of  sunshine,  and,  like  thee,  to  wake 
To  brighter  visions,  from  his  charm'd  repose ; — 

Who  would  not  give  his  all  of  worldly  lore, 

The  hard-earn'd  fruits  of  many  a  toil  and  care, — 

Might  he  but  thus  the  faded  past  restore. 

Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share  I 

Tet  life  hath  bubbles,  too,  that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  mau's  maturer  years ; 

Love,  Friendship,  Fortune,  Fame  by  turns  beguile. 
But  melt  'neath  Truth's  Ithuriel  touch  to  tears. 

Thrice  happy  child !  a  brighter  lot  is  thine ; 

What  new  illusion  e'er  can  match  the  first  ? 
We  mourn  to  see  each  cherish'd  hope  decline ; 

Thy  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst. 
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MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

<*  It  U  a  mystic  circIe,Hhat  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  nerer  known  heyoni 
Its  hallow'd  limit**  Southst. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys 

At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play ; 
Whilst,  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  wile  Uie  wintry  eve  away, 

'Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hoars  divide ; 
And  marrel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee — my  own  fireside ! 

My  own  fireside  I     Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise, 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords. 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  priie. 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide ; 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own — my  own  fireside ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  dasp'd  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine? 
A  babe,  whose  beauties  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide ; 
Where  may  Love  seek  a  fitter  shrine 

Than  thou,  my  own  fireside  1 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform. 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there : 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair : 

Wrath,  Envy,  Malice,  Strife,  or  Pride 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair 

By  thee — my  own  fireside ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ! 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys; 
To  thee  my  burden'd  spirit  flies 

When  Fortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys ! 
Thiue  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  tried  ;• 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee — my  own  fireside  I 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 
That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 

Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary! 

Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 
Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 

Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me. 
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THE  GRAY  CAIR. 

Come,  let  me  pluck  th&t  silrer  bair 

Which  mid  thy  clualering  curia  I  se«; 
Th*  withering  type  of  Time  or  Care 

Hath  nothing,  sure,  to  do  with  thee. 
Tears  hare  not  yet  impair'd  the  gr&ee 

Thnt  charm'd  me  once,  that  choine  me  now ; 
And  Envy's  Belf-love  canoot  trace 

One  wrinkle  on  tliy  placid  brow. 
Tby  features  have  not  lost  the  bloom 

That  brightea'd  them  when  first  we  met: 
No :  rays  of  sortcst  light  illume 

Their  unambitious  beauty  yet.    ' 
And  if  the  passing  clouds. of  Care 

Hare  cast  their  shadowB  o'er  thy  fane. 
They  hate  but  left,  triumphant,  there 

A  holier  charm — more  witch  log  grace. 
And  if  thy  voice  hath  eunh  a  lone, 

And  sounds  more  sadly  than  of  yore, 
It  hath  a  sweetness  all  its  own. 

Methicks  1  nerer  mark'd  before. 
Tkus  young,  and  fair,  and  happy,  too,-^ 

If  bliss  indeed  may  here  be  wan. 
In  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do. 

Id  spite  of  all  that  Time  hath  done ; 
I«  yon  white  hair  a  boon  of  loTO, 

To  thee  in  mildest  mercy  given ; 
A  sign,  a  token  from  above, 

To  lead  Uiy  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven  T 
To  speak. to  thee  of  life's  decay; 

Of  beauty,  hastening  to  the  tomb  ; 
Of  hopes,  that  cannot  fade  una;; 

Of  joys,  that  never  loae  their  bloom  ! 
Or  springs  the  thread  of  timeless  snovr. 

With  thope  dark,  glossy  locks  entwined. 
Mid  Youth's  and  lienuty's  morning  glow, 

To  emblem  thy  maturer  mind? 
It  does,  it  does;— then  let  it  stay. 

Even  Wisdom's  self  were  welcome  now: 
Who'd  wish  her  soberer  tints  away. 

When  thus  they  beam  from  Beauty's  browt 
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MRS.  JAMESON. 

No  vark  prcfending  to  gire  an  ucmmt  of  tho  prouiiuiiit  Engll-h  mAon  it 
ths  nineteenth  ri'ntTiry  iT«uld  bs  campUlo  vithoat  Iha  Diuaa  i 
and  innlmctiii  nrilcr.'  AaoitlcDt,  (h«  an;*,  inn'la  her  to  ftulltiir,  mil  tit  Ihni 
expoDDdB  tomii  ur  ber  nlnu  in  oDntinning  la  write :  "It  is  nnt  l>j  tx[i(w!D|  fuDf 
uid  flt^firniiig  fuols  that  tre  Dtahft  iHtitfr  pcoplu  Wl^er  or  tTonolTM  happier,  fial  te 
MtrinD  tba  heut  by  [rnugei  and  eiiKnipI<?8  of  the  kinrllf  nod  gmi-roui  affintloBt- 
to  shsir  hon  the  hunua  loai  1b  ditnlplined  *Dd  peifcitod  by  m&bring — to  pnn 
bow  maoh  oT  paj>fin>le  good  ma]'  iiiat  in  things  eiil  ud  perrarled — bow  laoeb 
liops  tbflre  is  for  thoH  vho  despair — how  mnch  comfort  for  tbose  whom  a  fa«arU 
lasi  world  hu  taughl  to  contemn  both  olhen  and  thtnuelrea,  sod  tm  put  batriert 
to  the  hard,  eold,  aelfiiih,  maeking,  aod  l«Telllng  iplrit  of  the  da;." 

This  high  and  noble  aim  fho  haa  nicMiiifnlly  mrried  out  in  uianj  of  htr  worfa, 
bat  in  none  wore  than  ia  that  bf  wtMb  ibe  is  b«f  t  Inuwn.  "ChanMtDrlMla  <f 
Women,  Uaml,  Foetieal,  and  lliiUirloal"  These  are  deiigned  to  lltoaEimte  tb 
Female  Characters  of  Shiikxpoa»,  and  nerer  did  oommcutMur  caluh  non  pa 
feetlf  the  rplrlt  of  aa  Bullmr,  or  conre;  to  the  tender  a  mora  oiMi  or  a  OKU 
ririd  impreselon  of  fail  gf  ui""  'O^  siMpe.  It  ii  more  than  inlerMling ;  It  It  b( 
wllehing ;  tor,  Utile  it  np  whera  joa  will,  ;aa  will  not  And  it  euj  to  laj  it  don. 
"The  lecret  of  thii  eioelleoco  of  UrK  Jajueioo')  book  we  lake  to  b«  ti 
that  Jt  Is  a  womna,  a  ror;  woman,  who  underlukcs  the  laak— none  m  wcU  able 
•I  those  tu  apprura  or  cundemn,  aj  one  who,  boitig  of  ■  liko  nalarc,  bu  in  ber- 
■elfhad  the  esina  feelings  excited  la  taor  own  heart  during  hur  llh — wbo.  aalorrr, 
wife,  mother,  and  friend,  hne  in  (nrn  aelvd  all  lh«M  paria  In  real  bistorj,  aii  bat 
not  gone  to  other  common  la  tori  for  bet  nrilJciBm."' 

In  her  "  Eaaaf  >,"  Kn.  JiDUKm  baa  an  admlniblu  rhlipler  on  nnr  own  connti;- 
man,  Wairhington  Allston,  whose  peonllar  gentus  and  power  (hn  wall  ■) 
for,  an  artidt  horself,  eha  can  enlar  inlo  nn  artiit'*  hopu  and  fuus,  kt»  dt 
meots  and  his  triumphs.  In  hep  Dh*pt<T,  in  the  same  book,  BntlUad,  "  WboaaS  I 
HIesiua  and  Woman's  PositioD,"  she  takes  a  plain,  praxttoal  canman-MnM  tIi« 
of  tliat  baekneyod  Ibeme  on  which  >o  maoh  uonEensa  has  been  apokan  not  wrik 
ton.  In  abort,  in  mfl,^t  of  her  works,  sho  aims  to  be  praetioat — "  to  bring  tbe 
flower?  of  art  and  gealua  m  gloiUyoor  eommon  honsfholil  lives,  and  renter  Ibn 


Portia  is  endut^il  witL  her  offn  iharo  of  thoae  deligbtfiil  qtuHdM  | 
which  Shakapcai'e  has  kviehod  on  man;  of  Ilia  fouwle  obaraetea; 

'  Iii)«JldaprolfBr.liio,flirh5rmln6DrtnWloHiili]w«i]Un»mntob.lo»Ihai>Mlbi«.   n*    ' 
Mlowlnc  are  the  liikr  wiH-ki  itie  hu  MDinrtn  pobllikwl!  "Otary  of  an  Knnaifa-'  ■13» 

mBreOUlerla.  In  and  n«r  I.™job?' "  Hlno«  of  Ibt  tarl/IUIitn  liiatarti-  'farW 
oSUrtM  ■■'™°' '    "       "^  "'  **™^  "^  UtL-'iity  *rt ;"  ■■  aiB>i«uk,D  !<,  ITItai*  rtntm    ' 
*  fowdl'.  "  U.|U(  Author.  «f  Knjla™!." 
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but  besides  the  dignity,  the  Bweetness,  and  tenderness  which  should 
distinguish  her  sex  generally,  she  is  individualized  by  qualities 
peculiar  to  herself :  by  her  high  mental  powers,  her  enthusiasm  of 
temperament,  her  decision  of  purpose,  and  her  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
These  are  innate :  she  has  other  distinguishing  qualities  more  ex- 
ternal, and  which  are  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
is  placed.  Thus  she  is  the  heiress  of  a  princely  name  and  countless 
wealth ;  a  train  of  obedient  pleasures  have  ever  waited  round  her ; 
and  from  infancy  she  has  breathed  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  per- 
fume and  blandishment.  Accordingly  there  is  a  commanding  grace, 
a  high-bred,  airy  elegance,  a  spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  that  she 
does  and  says,  as  one  to  whom  splendor  had  been  familiar  from  her 
very  birth.  She  treads  as  though  her  footsteps  had  been  among 
marble  palaces,  beneath  roofs  of  fretted  gold,  o*er  cedar  floors  and 
pavements  of  jasper  and  porphyry — amid  gardens  full  of  statues, 
and  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  haunting  music.  She  is  full  of 
penetrative  wisdom,  and  genuine  tenderness,  and  lively  wit ;  but, 
as  she  has  never  known  want,  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  disappointment, 
her  wisdom  is  without  a  toucli  of  the  sombre  or  the  sad ;  her  aflec- 
tions  are  all  mixed  up  with  faith,  hope,  and  joy;  and  her  wit  has 
not  a  particle  of  malevolence  or  causticity. 

But  all  the  finest  parts  of  Portia's  character  are  brought  to  bear 
in  the  trial  scene.  There  she  shines  forth  all  her  divine  self.  Her 
intellectual  powers,  her  elevated  sense  of  religion,  her  high  honora- 
ble principles,  her  best  feelings  as  a  woman,  are  all  displayed.  She 
maintains  at  first  a  calm  self-command,  as  one  sure  of  carrying  her 
point  in  the  end ;  yet  the  painful,  heart-thrilling  uncertainty  in 
which  she  keeps  the  whole  court,  until  suspense  verges  upon  agony, 
is  not  contrived  for  efiect  merely ;  it  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 
She  has  two  objects  in  view :  to  deliver  her  husband's  friend,  and 
to  maintain  her  husband's  honor  by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt, 
though  paid  out  of  her  own  wealth  ten  times  over.  It  is  evident 
that  she  would  rather  owe  the  safety  of  Antonio  to  any  thing  rather 
than  the  legal  quibble  with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has  armed 
her,  and  which  she  reserves  as  a  last  resource.  Thus  all  the  speeches 
addressed  to  Shylock  in  the  first  instance,  are  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect experiments  on  his  temper  and  feelings.  She  must  be  under- 
stood, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  examining  with  intense 
anxiety  the  efiect  of  her  own  words  on  liis  mind  and  countenance ; 
as  watching  for  that  relenting  spirit,  which  she  hopes  to  awaken 
cither  by  reason  or  persuasion.  She  begins  by  an  appeal  to  his 
mercy,  in  that  matchless  piece  of  eloquence  which,  with  an  irresisti- 
ble and  solemn  pathos,  falls  upon  the  heart  like  "  gentle  dew  from 
heaven :"  but  in  vain ;  for  that  blessed  dew  drops  not  more  fruit- 
less and  unfelt  on  the  parched  sand  of  the  desert  than  do  ^hese 
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rctlcctions  she  interposes — her  dela^ 
time  for  any  latent  feeling  of  comm 
all  aro  premeditated,  and  tend  in  tl 
she  has  in  view.     Thus — 

"You  muat  propare  yonr  bo«oi 
Therefore  lay  bare  your  bodo 

[  :        -  4  These  two  speeches^  thongh  address 

*  spoken  at  Shylock,  and  are  evident 

■  .  *  '        !  bosom.     In  the  same  spirit  she  asks 

pound  of  flesh ;  and  entreats  of  Shjloc 

•  "  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shyloc 

'*  To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do 

i        ,  Shyloek. — Is  it  so  nominated  ii 

'•  Portia. — It  is  not  so  expressed 

'Twere  good  you  do  sc 

■       •■  ■  So  unwilling  is  her  saBguino  and  g 

hope,  or  to  believe  that  humanity  is  abs 
of  the  Jew,  that  she  calls  on  Antonio, 
for  himself.  His  gentle,  yet  manly  re 
of  his  farewell,  and  the  affectionate  all 
address  to  Bassanio  : — 

"  Commend  me  to  yonr  honorable 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me 

;  are  well  calculated  to  swell  that  emotio: 

i  scene,  must  have  been  laborinsr  sunnroa 


* 
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As  makos  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substMice, 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  torn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair ; 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate." 

But  she  afterwards  recovers  her  propriety,  and  triumphs  with  a 
cooler  scorn  and  a  more  self-possessed  exultation. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  feel  the  full  force  and  dramatic  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  scene,  we  must  go  along  with  Portia  as  well  as  with 
Shy  lock ;  we  must  understand  her  concealed  purpose,  keep  in  mind 
her  noble  motives,  and  pursue  in  our  fancy  the  under-current  of 
feeling  working  in  her  mind  throughout.  The  terror  and  the 
power  of  Shylock's  character — ^his  deadly  and  inexorable  malice — 
would  be  too  oppressive,  the  pain  and  pity  too  intolerable,  and  the 
horror  of  the  possible  issue  too  overwhelming,  but  for  the  intel- 
lectual relief  afforded  by  this  double  source  of  interest  and  contem- 
plation. 

I  come  now  to  that  capacity  for  warm  and  generous  affection, 
that  tenderness  of  heart  which  render  Portia  not  less  lovable  as  a 
woman  than  admirable  for  her  mental  endowments.  What  an  ex- 
quisite stroke  of  judgment  in  the  poet  to  make  the  mutual  passion 
of  Portia  and  Bassanio,  though  unacknowledged  to  each  other, 
anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  play !  Bassanio's  confession  very 
properly  comes  first : — 

"Basianio, — In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 

And  she  is  fair  and  fairer  than  that  word. 

Of  wondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages ;" 

and' prepares  us  for  Portia's  half-betrayed,  unconscious  election  of 
this  most  graceful  and  chivalrous  admirer — 

"KertMa, — Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a 
scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat? 

"Portia, — ^Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so  he  was  called. 

**NeriMa, — True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  over  my  foolish  eyes  looked 
npon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

"Portia, — I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise." 

Our  interest  is  thus  awakened  for  the  lovers  from  the  very  first : 
and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  casket  scene  with  Bassanio,  where 
every  line  which  Portia  speaks  is  so  worthy  of  herself,  so  full  of 
sentiment  and  beauty,  and  poetry  and  passion?  Too  naturally 
frank  for  disguise,  too  modest  to  confess  her  depth  of  love  while 
the  issue  of  the  trial  remains  in  suspense — the  conflict  between 
love  and  fear,  and  maidenly  dignity,  causes  the  most  delicious  con 
fusion  that  ever  tinged  a  woman's  cheek,  or  dropped  in  broken, 
utterance  from  her  lips :— 
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"  I  pray  you  tarry  j  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard :  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore,  forbear  a  while; 
There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  lore) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought^) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  yea 
How  to  choose  aright — but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be ;  so  you  may  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  mo  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say;  but  if  mine,  thou  yours. 
And  so  all  yours !" 

The  short  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is  exquisite : — 

"Battanio,  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Portia. — Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?    Then  confess 

What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Battanio. — None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love; 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 

'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Portia, — Ay!  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Baittanio. — Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Portia, — Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Baatanio.  Confess  and  love 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession ! 
0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  mo  answers  for  dolivorance !" 

A  promiDcnt  feature  in  Portia's  character  is  that  confiding, 
buoyant  spirit  which  mingles  with  all  her  thoughts  and  afiections. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  I  never  yet  met  in  real  life,  nor 
ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any  woman  distinguished  for  intel- 
lect of  the  highest  order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for  this 
trustingncss  of  spirit,  this  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
which  is  compatible  with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  AVortley  Montagu  was  one 
instance;  and  Madame  de  Stael  furnishes  another  much  more 
memorable.  In  her  Corinne,  whom  she  drew  from  herself,  this 
natural  brightness  of  temper  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  character. 
A  disposition  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  and  to  despond,  in  the  young, 
argues,  in  general,  some  inherent  weakness,  moral  or  physical,  or 
some  miserable  and  radical  error  of  education ;  in  the  old,  it  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  age;  it  speaks  of  the  influence  of  sorrow 
and  experience,  and  foreshows  the  deciiy  of  the  stronger  and  more 
generous  powers  of  the  soul.     Portia's  strength  of  intellect  takes  a 
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natural  tinge  from  the  flush  and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous 
existence,  and  from  her  fervid  imagination.  In  the  casket-scene, 
she  fears  indeed  the  issue  of  the  trial,  on  which  more  than  her  life 
is  hazarded ;  but  while  she  trembles,  her  hope  is  stronger  than  her 
fear.  While  Bassanio  is  contemplating  the  caskets,  she  sufiers  her- 
self to  dwell  for  one  moment  on  the  possibility  of  disappointment 
and  misery : — 

''Let  musio  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 

Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end ; 

Fading  in  mosio :  that  tb«  comparison 

May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 

And  watery  death-bed  for  him." 

Then  immediately  follows  that  revulsion  of  feeling  so  beautifully 
characteristic  of  the  hopeful,  trusting,  mounting  spirit  of  this  noble 
creature : — 

"  But  he  may  win ! 
And  what  is  music  then  ? — then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crown'd  monarch ;  such  it  ia 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreamy  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes 
With  no  less  presenoe,  but  with  much  more  love 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  Tirgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monater.    I  stand  for  sacrifice." 

Here,  not  only  the  feeling  itself,  bom  of  the  elastic  and  sanguine 
spirit  which  had  never  been  touched  by  grief,  but  the  images  in 
which  it  comes  arrayed  to  her  fancy — the  bridegroom  waked  by 
musio  on  his  wedding  mom — the  new-crowned  monarch — the  com- 
parison of  Bassanio  to  the  young  Alcides,  and  of  herself  to  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon — are  all  precisely  what  would  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  fine  poetical  imagination  of.  Portia  in  such  a 
moment. 

Her  passionate  exclamations  of  delight,  when  Bassanio  has  fixed 
on  the  right  casket,  are  as  strong  as  though  she  had  despaired  before. 
Fear  and  doubt  she  could  repel ;  the  native  elasticity  of  her  mind 
bore  up  against  them ;  yet  she  makes  us  feel  that,  as  the  sudden 
joy  overpowers  her  almost  to  fainting,  the  disappointment  would  as 
certainly  have  killed  her : — 

''  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  I 

0  love !  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit  r 

Her  subsequent  surrender  of  herself,  in  heart  and  soul,  of  her 
maiden  freedom  and  her  vast  possessions,  can  never  be  read  without 
deep  emotion ;  for  not  only  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  a  de- 
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possossion  of  iineunimon  pow( 
relief  or  resource  iu  the  first 
said  terror — of  such  a  revoluti 
The  sources  of  thought  multip 
fc^lin^;  and  mingled,  they  rus 
Because  Portia  is  endued  with 
looks  before  and  after,  she  doc 
because,  from  the  height  of  her 
template  the  force,  the  tendency 
ments ;  because  she  is  fully  sent 
value  of  all  she  concedes — ^the 
entireness  and  devotion  of  heart 
worth  of  her  lover,  than  when 
without  any  such  intrusive  reflect 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  flings  herself . 
lover : — 

"And  all  my  fortanes  at  U 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord 

In  Portia's  confession,  which 
balcony,  but  spoken  openly  in  th 
vassals,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
Juliet,  nor  of  the  artless  simplic 
ness  and  a  tender  seriousness,  app 
not  less  touching : — 

"  You  see  me,  Lord  Basjian 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  fi 
I  would  not.  K«  «— *  ■■' 
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Bat  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  thif. 
She  is  not  bred  so  doll  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit* 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  goremor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.    But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  senrants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord." 


BR7AN  WALLER  PROCTOR. 
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Brtan  W.  Proctor  (better  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall) 
is  the  anUior  of  the  following  works : 

**  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems,"  12mo. 
English  Songs  and  other  Poems,"  24mo. 
Flood  of  Thessaly  and  other  Poems,"  8to. 

"  Marian  Colman,  an  Italian  Tale,  and  other  Poems,"  12mo. 

*'  Sicilian  Story,"  Ac,  12mo. 

"If  it  be  the  peculiar  province  of  poetry  to  give  delight,"  says  Lord  Jeffrey,* 
"this  author  should  rank  very  high  among  our  poets;  and  in  spite  of  his  neglect 
of  the  terrible  passions,  he  does  rank  very  high  in  our  estimation.  lie  has  a 
beautiful  fancy  and  a  beautiful  diction,  and  a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  and 
great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  be  altogether 
free  from  any  tincture  of  bitterness,  rancor,  or  jealousy ;  and  never  shocks  us 
with  atrocity,  or  stiffens  us  with  horror,  or  confounds  us  with  the  dreadful  sub- 
limities of  demoniacal  energy.  His  soul,  on  tiie  contrary,  seems  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sorrows,  and  tender  pity,  and 
mild  and  holy  resignation.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  to  soothe  and  melt  and 
delight ;  to  make  us  kind  and  thoughtful  and  imaginaUve ;  to  purge  away  the 
dregs  of  our  earthly  passions  by  the  refining  fires  of  a  pure  imagination ;  and  to 
lap  us  up  from  the  eating  cares  of  life,  in  visions  so  soft  and  bright  as  to  sink 
like  morning  dreams  on  our  senses,  and  at  the  same  time  so  distinct,  and  truly 
fashioned  upon  the  eternal  patterns  of  nature,  as  to  hold  their  place  before  our 
eyes  long  after  they  have  again  been  opened  on  the  dimmer  scenes  of  the  world." 

To  this  I  would  add  the  remarks  of  D.  M.  Moir :  **  If  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  fine  poetry — and  I  know  no  better — be  that  of  impressing  the  heart  and  fancy, 
Barry  Cornwall  must  rank  high ;  for  there  are  few  to  whose  pages  the  young  and 
ardent  reader  would  more  frequently  and  fondly  recur,  or  which  so  tenderly 
impress  themselves  on  the  tablets  of  memory." 

_^_ ^ — 

*  Tbis  line  is  in  accordance  with  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  recently  discorerod  folio 
of  1632,  by  J.  P.  CoUier. 

•  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  xxxlr.  140.    Read,  also,  same,  xxxUL  lU. 
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Perhaps  'twas  a  mere  mcmori 
Such  Love  and  Sorrow  fash 

Themselves  with  words,  until 
Content  with  mocks  alone,  a 

Such  madftess  in  its  wiser  moo 
Making  its  fond  credulity  be 

Things  unsubstantial.     'Twas- 

Something  to  hallow  that  lone  ; 

He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird, 
Knew  well  its  benefactor ;  an 

And  make  acquaintance  with  th 
And,  like  the  Thracian  Sheph 

Brew  with  the  music  of  his  strii 
Behind  him  wingbd  things,  an( 

And  tramp  of  animal ;  and,  in  h 

He  was  a  Lord  indeed^  beloved  b 

In  a  high  solitary  turret,  where 
None  were  admitted,  would  he 

The  young  day  broke ;  perhaps  b 
Had  in  his  early  infancy  been  i 

Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  mo 
Or  loved  to  see  the  Qreat  Apoll 

From  out  his  cloudy  bondage,  an( 

Hurry  away  before  the  conquerin 

But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake,  that 
Cradled  within  a  forest^s  boson 

Would,  shunning  kind  reproaches, 
And,  when  the  inland  breeie  wi 

There  would  he  loiter  all  the  live 
Tossing  upon  the  waters  listlesi 

The  swallow /i—'-'^' 
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'Twas  solitude  he  loved  where'er  he  stray'd, — 

No  danger  daunted,  and  no  pastime  drew^  , 

And  eyer  on  that  fair  heart-broken  maid, 
(Aurora,)  who  unto  the  angels  flew 

Away  so  early,  with  grief  unallay'd 
He  thought ;  and  in  the  sky's  eternal  blue 

Would  look  for  shapes,  till  at  times  before  him  she 

Rose  like  a  beautiful  reality. 

A  pauper's  funeral. 

It  is  a  chilling  thing  to  see,  as  I 

Have  seen — a  man  go  down  into  the  graye 

Without  a  tear,  or  even  an  alter*d  eye  : 

Oh !  sadder  far  than  when  fond  women  raye, 

Or  children  weep,  or  ag6d  parents  sigh, 
O'er  one  whom  art  and  loye  doth  strive  to  save 

In  vain :  man's  heart  is  soothed  by  every  tone 

Of  pity,  saying,  <*he's  not  quite  alone." 

I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young. 
Borne  to  his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  trod 

Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung ; 
And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod  : 

On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gayly  flung ; 
Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his  God 

Was  coldly  said ; — then  all,  passing  away, 

Left  the  scarce  coffin'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek, 

And  call'd  the  deluging  tempest  back  again; 

The  flag-staff  on  the  churchyard  tower  did  creak, 

And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein. 
And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 

Its  home  :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

Seem'd  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering. 


A  PETITION  TO  TIME. 

Touch  us  gently.  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently — as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream  ! 
Humble  voyagers  are  We, 
Husband,  yrife,  and  children  three — 
(One  is  lost — an  angel,  fled 
To  the  aiure  overhead !) 

Touch  us  gently.  Time ! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  ; 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  We, 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime ; 
Touch  us  gently y  gentle  Timel 
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PROCTOR. 

The  waves  were  while,  and  fed  the  tnorn. 
In  the  noisy  hour  whea  I  wns  born! 
And  the  whsle  it  wbiatled,  the  porpoise  roH'd, 
And  the  dulphias  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  oalcrj  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocaan  child  1 

I've  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 
Full  fiftj  eammers  a  sailor's  life, 
With  wealth  to  upend  and  a  power  to  range, 
Bnt  never  have  sought,  nor  sigh'd  for  change ; 
And  death,  whenever  he  comei  to  Ine, 
Shall  come  on  the  wild  unbounded  eea  1 


THE  ST0KM7  PETBEL.       . 

A  thousand  mHeB  ft'om  land  are  we, 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea; 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast. 

Like  fleecy  anew  on  the  etonny  blast; 

The  saiU  are  scatter'd  abroad,  like  weeds. 

The  strong  maets  shake  like  quivering  reeda, 

The  mighty  cables,  and  iron  chains. 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdaint. 

They  strain  and  they  crack,  and  hearts  like  stone 

Their  natural  hard,  proud  strengtli  diaown. 

Up  and  down  I     IFp  and  down  t 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  orowo. 

And  amid  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  stormy  Petrel  Ends  a  home — - 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be. 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice.  in  the  froien  air, 

And  only  seekelh  her  rocliy  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wingl 

O'er  the  deep  !     O'er  the  deep  1 

Where  the  whale  and  the  shark  and  the  sword-fieh  el 

<.>utflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain. 

The  Petrel  telletb  her  tale— in  vain  , 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  gtorms  unheard! 

Ab  !  thoB  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  be  serveth  stiltt 

Yet  ht  ne'er  falters: — So,  Petrel!  epriog 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wingl 
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BriUonicB.  HataphT^e*]  dlamtaioD,  pbll 
lilt  gluHi  of  lubjscu  ID  wliieh  Mr.  Da 
axhiblti  iDih  titnTBgaueiu  or  opiuiDti  aa  \ 
Mnu,  b*  oould  not  bt  ga'tHj  of,  uolesg  nndi 
BbarlshsdrrieDd-~"Dp[aiii."  'WitaoBbii  ci 
dtproeiklM  thMgruCpoet;  and  hii  nmu 
if  not  abnirdl;  salogUtio.'  Tba  fblloiring 
of  hki  boat  m*Bii«r — tba  funuar  ot  bti  able 
Uralf  Uid  grmpbifl  deicriptioa : — 


THE   KNOOKINQ  AT  THE  0/ 

From  my  boyish  days  I  had  always 
pcuDt  in  Macbeth,  It  was  this :  tho 
■uccceds  to  tho  murder  of  DuncaD,  pro 
for  which  I  never  could  account.  Tl 
bkck  upon  tho  murder  a  peculiar  awful 
yet,  however  obatinately  I  endcarore 
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comprehend  this,  for  many  yeans  I  never  could  sec  why  it  should 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment,  to  exhort  the  reader  never  to  pay 
any  attention  to  his  understanding  when  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
any  other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  understanding,  however 
useful  and  indispensahle,  is  the  meanest  faculty  in  the  human  mind, 
and  the  most  to  be  distrusted ;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  people 
trust  to  nothing  else ;  which  may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for 
philosophical  purposes. 

My  luiderstanding  could  furnish  no  reason  why  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  in  Macbeth  should  produce  any  effect,  direct  or  reflected. 
In  £Eict,  my  understanding  said  positively  that  it  could  not  produce 
any  effect.  But  I  knew  better :  I  felt  that  it  did ;  and  I  waited 
and  clung  to  the  problem  until  further  knowledge  should  enable  me 
to  solve  it.  At  length  I  solved  it  to  my  own  satis&ction ;  and  my 
solution  is  this.  Murder  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  sympathy  is 
wholly  directed  to  the  case  of  the  murdered  person,  is  an  incident 
of  coarse  and  vulgar  horror ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  flings  the 
interest  exclusively  upon  the  natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which 
we  cleave  to  life ;  an  instinct  which,  as  being  indispensable  to  the 
primal  law  of  self-preservation,  is  the  same  in  kind,  (though  different 
in  degree,)  amongst  all  living  creatures;  this  instinct,  therefore, 
because  it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and  degrades  the  greatest  of 
men  to  the  level  of  "  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  on,"  exhibits 
human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating  attitude.  Such 
an  attitude  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of  the  poet.  What,  then, 
must  he  do  ?  He  must  throw  the  interest  on  the  murderer.  Our 
sympathy  must  be  with  him;  (of  course  I  mean  a  sympathy  of 
comprehension,  a  sympathy  by  wnich  we  enter  into  his  feelings  and 
are  made  to  understand  them — ^not  a  sympathy^  of  pity  or  approba^ 
tion.)  In  the  murdered  person  all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and 
reflux  of  passion  and  of  purpose,  arc  crushed  by  one  overwhelming 
panic :  the  fear  of  instant  death  smites  him  ''with  its  petrific  mace." 
But  in  the  murderer — such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  condescend  to, 
there  must  be  raffing  some  great  storm  of  passion — jealousy,  ambi- 
tion, vengeance,  hatred — ^which  will  create  a  hell  within  him ;  and 
into  this  hell  we  are  to  look. 

In  Macbeth,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  enormous  and 
teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakspcarc  has  introduced  two  mur- 
derers )  and,  as  usual  in  his  hands,  they  are  remarkably  discrimi- 
nated 'y  but,  though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of  mind  is  greater  than 

*  It  teomii  olmcwt  ludicrous  to  gaard  and  explain  my  u^e  of  a  word  in  a  rituation  where  It 
wotild  naturally  explain  itself.  But  it  haf  becoue  neceuary  to  do  k>,  in  connoquenee  of  the 
unndliolarlike  use  uf  tlic  word  ^mpathv,  at  present  fo  general,  by  which,  iniitead  of  takinfc 
it  in  ita  proper  Renm;,  aa  the  act  of  reproducing  in  our  mlnd^  the  feelings  of  another,  whatlrer 
tor  hatred,  tndignation.  lore,  pity,  or  approbation,  it  is  made  a  mere  rynonyme  of  the  jvord 
pity;  and  hence,  itixtftad  of  snyinc;  ''sympathy  toitli  another,"  many  wrltav*  wloyt  Umi 
btrourf  bBrhnrb-m  of  •*iiympnthy/*r  anothor." 
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in  his  wife,  the  tiger  npirit  not  so*  awake,  and  his  feelings  eaogbi 
chiefly  by  contagion  from  her, — yet,  as  both  were  finally  invohed 
in  the  guilt  of  munler,  the  murderous  mind  of  necessity  is  finalij 
to  be  presumed  in  both.  This  was  to  be  expressed ;  and  on  its  on 
account,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a  more  proportionable  antagonist  to 
the  unoffending  nature  of  their  victim,  ^^  the  gracious  Duncan,''  and 
adequately  to  expound  *^  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off,''— 
this  was  to  be  expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  Wo  were  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  human  nature,  t,  e.  the  divine  nature  of  lore 
and  mercy,  spread  through  the  hearts  of  all  creatures,  and  sekiom 
utterly  withdrawn  from  man,  was  gone,  vanished,  extinct ;  and  thit 
the  fiendish  nature  had  taken  its  place.  And,  as  this  effect  is  mar- 
vellously accomplished  in  the  dialogues  and  soliloquies  themselves, 
so  it  is  finally  consummated  by  the  expedient  under  consideration; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the  reader's  attention.  If  tlie 
reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  in  a  fiunting 
fit,  he  may  chance  to  have  obser%'ed  that  the  most  affecting  moment 
in  such  a  spectacle,  is  that  in  which'  a  sigh  and  a  stirring  announce 
the  recommencement  of  suspended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever 
been  present  in  a  vast  metropolis  on  the  day  when  some  great  na- 
tional idol  was  carried  in  fuucral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and  chancing 
to  walk  near  the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  felt  powerfullj, 
in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  stagnation  of 
ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which  at  that  moment  was  pos- 
sessing the  hcai*t  of  man, — if  all  at  once  he  should  hear  the  death- 
like stillness  broken  up  by  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling  away  from 
the  scene,  and  making  known  that  the  transitory  vision  was  dis- 
solved, he  will  be  aware  that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the 
complete  suspension  and  pause  in  oi*dinary  human  concerns  so  full 
and  affecting,  as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension  ceases  and 
the  goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action  in 
any  direction  is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible, 
by  reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in  JMacbeth.  Here,  as  I 
have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart  and  the  entrance  of  the 
fiendish  heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible.  Another 
world  has  stepped  in ;  and  the  murderers  are  taken  out  of  the*  region 
of  human  things,  human  purposes,  human  desires.  They  are  trans- 
figured :  Lady  Macbeth  is  ^^unsexed;"  Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he 
was  born  of  woman;  both  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils; 
and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealed.  But  how  shall  this 
be  conveyed  and  made  palpable  ?  In  order  that  a  new  world  may 
step  in,  this  world  mu-st  for  a  time  disappear.  The  murderers  and 
the  murder  must  be  insulated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf 
from  the  ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs — blocked  up 
and  sequestered  in  some  deep  recess;  we  must  be  made  sensible 
that  the  world  of  ordinary  lifo  ij*  suddenly  arreated — ^laid  asleep — 
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;ranoed — racked  into  a  dread  armistice ;  time  must  be  annihilated ; 
relation  to  things  without  abolished ;  and  all  must  pass  self-with- 
Irawn  into  a  deep  syncope  and  suspension  of  earthly  passion. 
Sence  it  is,  that  when  the  deed  is  done,  when  the  work  of  darkness 
B  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry 
n  the  clouds :  the  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard,  and  it  makes 
oiown  audibly  that  the  reaction  has  commenced :  the  human  has 
nade  its  reflux  upon  the  fiendish ;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning 
;o  beat  again;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the 
^orld  in  which  we  liye,  first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of  the 
iwful  parenthesis  that  had  suspended  them. 

O  mighty  poet !  Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other  men,  simply 
ind  merely  great  works  of  art-,  but  are  also  like  the  phenomena  of 
lature — ^like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and  the  flowers,  like 
'rost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew,  hail-storm  and  thunder, — ^which  are 
to  be  studied  with  entire  submission  of  our  own  faculties,  and  in 
:he  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there  can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little, 
lothing  useless  or  inert, — but  that,  the  further  we  press  in  our  dis- 
x)veries,  the  more  we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting 
irrangcment  where  the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident  I 

AN   INTERVIEW  WITH  A  MALAY. 

One  day  a  Malay  knocked  at  my  door.  What  business  a  Malay 
30uld  have  to  transact  among  English  mountains,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  but  possibly  he  was  on  on  his  road  to  a  sea-port,  about  forty 
miles  distant.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him  was  a 
^onng  girl  bom  and  bred  among  the  mountains,  who  had  never 
seen  an  Asiatic  dress  of  any  sort :  his  turban,  therefore,  confounded 
her  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  turned  out  that  his  attainments  in  Eng- 
lish were  exactly  of  the  same  extent  as  her's  in  the  Malay,  thero 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  all  communication 
>f  ideas,  if  either  party  had  happened  to  possess  any.  In  this 
lilemma,  the  girl  recollecting  the  reputed  learning  of  her  master, 
^and,  doubtless,  giving  me  credit  for  a  knowledge  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  eartli,  besides,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  lunar  ones,) 
same  and  gave  mo  to  understand  that  there  was  a  sort  of  demon 
jelow,  whom  she  clearly  imagined  that  my  art  could  exorcise  from 
:he  house.  I  did  not  immediately  go  down ;  but  when  I  did,  the 
^roup  which  presented  itself,  arranged  as  it  was  by  accident,  though 
lot  very  elaborate,  took  hold  of  my  fancy  and  my  eye  in  a  way  that 
lone  of  the  statuesque  attitudes  exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the  opera- 
louse,  though  so  ostentatiously  complex,  had  ever  done.  In  a  cot- 
tage kitchen,  but  panelled  on  the  wall  with  dark  wood  that  from 
ige  and  rubbing  resembled  oak,  and  looking  more  like  a  rustic  hall 
3f  ODfmnce  thnn  n  VUchen,  stood  the  ^lMa\ — \\\ft  VwxV^tvTi  vcA V*^^ 
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cottage,  who  hiul  crept  in 
vcrliog  its  head  and  gazh 
ejCB  beneath  it,  whilst  wit 
young  woman  for  protec 
tongues  is  not  romarkably 
WOMB — the  Anibic  word  i 
(madjoon,)  which  I  havo  i 
neither  a  Malay  dictionary  i 
might  have  helped  mo  to  . 
linca  from  the  Iliad,  cODsid< 
sesscd,  Greek,  in  poiut  of  lor 
an  Oriental  one.     lie  worshi] 
replied  in  what  I  suppose  v 
reputation  with  my  neighbors 
treying  the  secret.     He  lay  c 
and  then  pursued  his  jouruei 
with  a  pieec  of  opium.     To  h 
opium  must  be  familiar;  ant 
me  that  it  was.     Ncvcrthclcs 
slemalion  when  I  saw  him  si 
and  (in  the  school-boy  phrui 
^Mei,  at  ana  mnn'i'*^-' 
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WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

This  most  agreeable  and  eminently  instructive  writer  has  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  ''Pantica,  or  Traditions  of  the  most  Ancient  Times/'  2  vols.;  ''The 
Boy's  Country  Book ;"  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  2  vols. ;  "  The  Student 
Life  of  Germany j"  "A  Popular  Ilistory  of  Priestcraft  in  all  Ages  and  Nations;" 
*'  Colonization  and  Christianity;"  ''Yiisits  to  Eomarkable  Places — Old  Halls,  Bat- 
tle-fields, and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry,"  first  and  second  series;  "The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany;'* 
**  German  Experiences,  addressed  to  the  English,  both  stayers  at  home  and  goers 
abroad;"  "Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  eminent  British  Poets;"  "The  Hall 
and  the  Hamlet,  or  Scenes  and  Characters  of  Country  Life ;"  "  Country  Year 
Book;  Field,  Forest,  and  Fireside ;"  "Madame  Dorington  of  the  Dene,  the  Story 
of  a  Life/'  in  3  vols.;  and  he  and  his  wife  have  recently  jointly  published  "The 
Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,  being  a  complete  history  of  the 
Literature  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,"  2  vols. 

IfTilliam  Howitt»  as  weU  as  his  wife  Mary,  contributed  largely  to  the  "  People's 
Joamal,"and  afterward,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  between  them- 
Belves  and  the  editor,  they  established  a  journal  of  their  own,  called  "  Hewitt's 
Journal,"  which  was  well  received  and  encouraged,  mingling,  as  it  did,  "  tasteful 
literary  essays  with  radical  political  disquisitions,  and  bringing  them  within  the 
reach  of  every-day  men  of  business  and  tolL  The  educated  radicalism  of  Eng- 
land found  an  organ  in  those  journals,  whoso  tone  harmonized  with  their  sympa- 
thies. High  as  is  Mr.  Hewitt's  literary  reputation,  it  is  as  a  political  and  social 
reformer  that  his  name  will  be  the  most  widely  known.  His  'History  of  Priest- 
craft,' published  in  1834,  while  he  lived  at  Nottingham,  and  of  which  more  than 
20,000  copies  have  been  sold,  gave  him  eclat  in  a  new  field,  brought  him  some 
money,  which  he  needed,  and  an  election  of  alderman  of  that  town,  which  he  did 
not  want  at  all.  Four  years  afterward  he  published  '  Colonization  and  Chris- 
tianity,' which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Indian  Society,  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  and  to  efforts  to  relieve  from  oppression, 
and  stimulate  to  enterprise,  the  m3rriads  that  swarm  in  that  long-neglected  portion 
of  the  empire.  Mr.  Hewitt's  writings  in  behalf  of  complete  suffrage,  religions 
toleration,  and  Irish  relief  are  as  honorable  to  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  as  are 
his  numerous  literary  works  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius." 

THE   MISSION   OP  CHRIST. 

Christ  appeared; — ^the  career  of  paganism  was  checked; — the 
fate  of  Judaism  was  scaled.  A  character  and  a  religion  were  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  men  hitherto  inconceivable  in  the  beauty  and 
philanthropy  of  their  nature.  Unlike  all  other  founders  of  a  reli- 
gious faith,  Christ  had  no  selfishness,  no  desire  of  dominance ;  and 
his  system,  unlike  all  other  systems  of  worship,  was  bloodless, 
boundlessJj  hcne&ccnt,  inexpressibly  pure,  ttnd  mcv^\.  xsva-TN^^^'^^^ 'ii^ 
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all,  went  to  break  »!!  bonds  of  hniy  snd  soiil;  and  to  cast  domi 
every  temporal  and  oveir  apirituol  tyranny.  It  was  a  sjsWm  c»l-  I 
oulatcd  for  the  whole  wide  univerae; — ulajUed  to  embruoo  men  (J  I 
sU  olimcs,  all  ages,  all  ranks  of  Ufo,  ot  intellect;  for  the  ricb  i 
for  the  poor ;  for  the  savage  and  the  dviliied ;  for  the  fool  and 
philosopher;  for  man,  woman,  and  child; — which,  recognising  tfar 
grand  doctrine,  that  "God  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  th» 
earth,"  represented  the  Almighty  as  the  Father,  and  nil  mea  U 
brethren  bom  to  one  universal  lore, — to  the  same  innlienable  right*, 
— to  the  same  eternal  hope.  He  himself  was  the  living  poTsonifi- 
cation  of  his  principles.  Demolishing  the  most  inveterate  pngo- 
dices  of  men,  by  appearing  a  poor  man  amongst  the  poor;  by  tear- 
ing from  aristocratic  prido  and  priestly  insoloneo,  their  masks  of 
moat  orthodox  assurance;  by  proeUiming  that  the  truth  which  he 
taught  Bhould  make  all  men  free  ;  by  declaring  that  the  GentitM 
lorded  it  over,  and  oppressed  one  another,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
BO  with  his  followers ;  by  palling  down  with  iudigoatjoa  apiritual 
pride  in  high  places,  and  calling  the  poor  and  afflicted  ha 
brethren,  and  the  objcot«  of  his  tendcreat  regard, — ho  laid  tlM 
foundations  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  of  mental  power  criw* 
ing  out  of  unrestrained  mental  ener^es,  and  of  love  and  knawlnd^ 
co-equal  in  extension  with  tbe  world.  This  perfect  freedom  of  iiiu> 
verstil  man  he  goardod  by  leaving  no  decrees  ;  but  merely  great 
and  everlasting  principles,  intelligible  to  the  mind  snd  oonsctence 
of  the  whole  human  race;  and  on  which  men,  in  all  conntrid^' 
might  found  institutions  most  consonant  to  their  wanta.  By  do- .: 
daring  that  "  wherever  two  or  three  were  mot  together  in  his  nanK^  R 
he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  tbcm,"  he  cut  off,  fur  ever,  cvciy  ctaim,  '1 
the  most  specious,  of  priestly  dominance;  and  by  cjcpressing  liii'i 
unqualified  and  indiguant  nbborrenee  of  every  desire  of  bis  disi^ 

Eles  "  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  his  enemies,"  or  to  for*. 
id  those  to  preach  and  work  miracles  in  bis  name  wbo  did  wA 
immediately  tbUow  him,  and  conform  to  their  notions,  bo  left  to  his 
church  a  light  more  resplendent  than  that  of  the  sun,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  non-interierence  with  the  sacred  liberty  and  prcrogBlin* 
of  conscience.  i 

One  would  have  thought  that,  from  this  epoch,  Ibe  arm  of  pricaU 
crafl  would  have  been  broken ;  that  it  would  never  more  liavti  ilarei 
to  raise  its  head ; — but  it  is  a  principle  of  ehaueless  avidity  and 
audacity ;  and  it  is  eiaotly  from  this  time  Uiat  wo  trace  the  moi) 
amaiing  career  of  its  delusions  and  atrocilieR,  down  to  tho  very  du 
of  our  own  existence. 
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POLITICS  INSEPABABLE  FROM   CHRISTIANITY. 

We  are  often  warned  against  indulging  in  politics,  as  if  it  were 
lome  tinfvl  indulgence,  like  swearing  or  gin  drinking.  The  reli- 
a^ous  warn  us  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head ;  and  none  more 
than  the  memhers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  deal  in  cautions  against 
Jiis  bugbear  of  politics,  "  lest/'  say  they,  "  it  disturb  the  serenity 
)f  our  minds ;  lest  it  imfit  us  for  religious  meditation.''  Now,  I 
un  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  solid  ground  of  these  pious 
exhortations.  It  is  because  I  am  religious  that  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled, irresistibly  compelled,  to  be  also  political.  The  very  prac- 
tices of  the  Society  of  Friends  haye  educated  me  into  this  necessity. 
Dne  excellent  practice  they  have ;  I  wish  it  were  universally  adopted, 
ftnd  then  we  should  speedily  have  a  stupendous  host  of  honest,  ar- 
ient,  Christian  politicians.  It  is  that  of  reading  every  day  aloud 
in  the  flGimily  circle  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  I  will  defy 
soiy  one  to  proceed  far  in  the  New  Testament  without  coming  upon 
practices  and  commands  of  our  Saviour,  that,  if  he  comprehend 
their  true  and  practical  import,  will  compel  him  into  a  politician. 
Nay,  if  we  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  what  is  the  predicted 
character  of  the  Saviour  ?  Is  it  merely  that  he  shall  be  a  spiritual 
Saviour  7  No,  but  that  he  shall  be  a  temporal  one,  too.  He  is 
*'  to  open  the  prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  captive,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  But  when  we  enter  on  the  New 
Testament,  when  we  come  to  follow  that  great  object  of  our  reve- 
rence and  model  of  our  conduct  in  his  life,  and  to  listen  to  his 
commands,  there  is  no  alternative  left  to  us.  What  is  the  great 
command  of  huiman  duty  ?  What  is  that  greatest  of  all,  next  to 
the  adoration  and  zealous  service  of  our  Creator  ?  It  is  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourself.  But  will  any  man  tell  me  how  we  are  to 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  if  we  see  them  oppressed,  made 
poor,  made  miserable,  made  ignorant  and  criminal  by  the  measures 
of  a  bad  government,  and  this  not  in  individual  cases,  but  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  if  we  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  to 
help  them  ?  If  we  are  commanded  "  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  before  God ;"  if  we  are  again  commanded  "  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by ;"  if,  again,  we  are  told  that  the 
very  mark  and  distinction  of  our  Christianity  is,  that  "  wo  love  one 
another ;"  if  we  are  told  that,  inasmuch  as  we  give  but  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  one  of  his  very  least  disciples, 
we  give  it  to  him :  is  there,  let  me  ask  you,  any  turn  or  escape  from 
these  great  cardinal  commands  and  injunctions?  Is  there  any 
exception  in  favor  of  political  crimes  and  oppressions  ?  The 
greater  the  mischief,  the  greater  the  need  of  our  assistance ;  and 
I  will  boldly  challenge  any  one  to  show  me  any  causes  or  machinery 
of  human  suffering,  mo  mighty  or  proli&c  as  that  oi\)^  ^^^rKiTSkK\^. 


i.-lirist  letl  him  nut  into  tlio  lii«:l 
and  the  miirket-placos,  au«l  io  X 
oj)i)rcs8ors,  as  well  as  to  the  uHo 
gion  that  is  not  prepared  to  attacl 
to  prevent  thciu  as  much  as  possil 
been  long  ago  pronounced  to  bo  * 
cymbal."     tho  man  who  sees  tn 
acts  of  a  bad  government,  and 
round  him  in  consequence,  and  d« 
reform  that  goycmment,  to  endea 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shrinks  into  1 
ruffle  or  excite  his  feelings,  is  but  a 
vitc,  and  leaving  it  to  the  good  San 
wine  into  his  neighbor's  wounds, 
merely  a  religion  of  principles,  but 
does  not  dare  to  look  those  principle: 
fear  of  m«in  or  devil,  of  high  or  lo 
Bacrificc,  to  carry  these  divine  princi 
direct,  and  legitimate  conscquenccs- 
tianity,  but  has  yet  to  learn  what  it 

THE  BIBLE  THE   GREAT   FOU.^ 

Wo  warn  tho  church,  not  "  to  b 
sent,''  but  to  beware  of  the  Bible  ! 
the  Establishment  too,  love  two  thii 
wives  in  one  houso.     'J'^'*  ^^ 


«  •  • 
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VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  wiser  in  this  respect  than  their  successors. 
Henry  passed  an  act  in  1539,  called  the  Bloody  Statute,  in  which 
he  decreed,  that  **  no  women,  artificon*,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
husbandmen,  or  laborers,  should  read  the  New  Testament,  on  pain 
of  death ;"  and  Elizabeth  was  equally  averse  to  it.  She  did  not 
wish  the  people  to  read  at  all,  lest  it  should  make  them  less  sub- 
missive. She  disliked  even  preaching,  lest  the  mischievous  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  should  steal  abroad  through  it ;  three  or  four 
preachers  in  a  county  she  declared  quite  sufficient.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  cunning  founders  of  the 
English  church;  but  now  this  superannuated  state  church  allows 
the  Bible  to  walk  abroad  over  the  whole  land,  and  then  wonders  to 
see  it  produce  its  natural  effects.  Oh  I  foolish  and  stiff-necked 
generation !  wherever  that  hook  goes,  there  (jocs  freedom  of  spirit 
and  opinion.  There  the  peasant  learns  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man — 
and  the  man  that  he  is  an  immortal  creature — the  child  of  God — 
the  heir  of  precious  rights  and  a  deathless  hope ;  a  being  too  good 
to  be  trodden  on  by  priestly  pride,  or  robbed  by  priestly  pretences. 
It  was  because  the  peasants  of  Scotland  had,  in  every  mountain 
glen  and  lowland  hut,  listened  to  the  animating  topics  and  precious 
promises  of  the  "  big  ha'  Bible,"  that  thoy  rose  and  resisted  the 
bloody  emissaries  of  this  church.  And  now,  throughout  England, 
in  city  and  in  hamlet,  in  iield  and  forest,  that  great  charter  of  man 
is  studied,  and  will  cast  down  every  thing  that  is  opposed  to  free- 
dom of  spirit  and  independence  of  purpose.  It  matters  not  whether 
it  be  in  church  or  in  state — the  Bible  is  the  great  reformer.  You  may 
mow  down  whole  crops  of  reformers  as  you  would  grass,  but  if  you 
leave  the  root  of  all  reform,  the  Bible,  in  the  earth,  it  will  raise  up 
ten  times  more.  Make  what  laws  and  destroy  what  liberties  you 
will,  if  you  leave  the  Bible  free,  it  will  again  leaven  the  whole 
lump  of  society,  and  your  labor  is  in  vain.  It  is  abroad ;  it  is  in 
every  man's  house,  on  every  man's  table ;  and  its  still  small  voice 
is  perpetually  whispering,  "  Woe  to  all  tyrants,  and  oppressors  of 
God's  children  I"  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God; 
and  against  it  what  voice,  or  what  power,  or  what  wisdom  of  man 
can  prevail  ?  From  the  Bible  breathes  on  every  soul  near  it  the 
eternal  sentiments  of  lilxrty,  independence,  and  contempt  of  death. 
While  the  Bible  is  free,  man  is  free.  Therefore,  we  say  to  the 
established  church — beware  of  the  Bible  ! 

TKttamt, 
THE   TKUE   DIGNITY  OP   LABOR. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  world  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
look  down  upon  labor,  and  upon  those  who  live  by  it,  with  con- 
tempt, as  though  it  were  something  mean  an»l  ignoble.  This  is  one 
of  those  vulgar  projiidiccB  wliich  have  arisen  iri^m  <iOTi«A«rv^^^sH^T^ 
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thing  Ttdgar  that  was  peculiar  to  the  multitude.  Because  the  multi- 
tude have  been  suffered  to  remain  too  long  rude  and  ignorazit, 
every  thing  associated  with  their  condition  has  been  confoimded 
with  the  circumstances  of  this  condition.  The  multitude  were,  in 
their  rudeness  and  ignorance,  mean  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
the  labor  of  their  hands  was  held  to  be  mean  too.  Nay,  it  has  been 
said  that  labor  is  the  result  of  God's  primary  curse,  pronounced  on 
man  for  his  disobedience.  But  that  is  a  great  mistaJi^e.  God  told 
Adam  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  his  sake ;  but  not  that  his 
labor  was  cursed.  He  told  him  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he 
should  cat  his  bread  till  he  returned  to  the  ground.  But  so  fax 
from  labor  partaking  of  the  curse,  it  was  given  him  as  the  means 
of  triumphing  over  the  curse.  The  ground  was  to  produce  thorns 
and  thistles,  but  labor  was  to  extirpate  these  thorns  and  thistles, 
and  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  with  fruit-trees  and  bounteoos 
harvests.  And  labor  has  done  this :  labor  has  already  converted 
the  earth,  so  far  as  its  surface  is  concerned,  from  a  wilderness  into 
a  paradise.  Man  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  but  is 
there  any  bread  so  sweet  as  that,  when  he  has  only  nature  to  con- 
tend with,  and  not  the  false  arrangements  of  his  fellow-men  ?  So 
far  is  labor  from  being  a  curse,  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  disgrace ; 
it  is  the  very  principle  which,  like  the  winds  of  the  air,  or  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sea,  keeps  the  world  in  health.  It  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  society,  stirring  in  all  its  veins,  and  diffusing  vigor  and 
enjoyment  through  the  whole  system.  Without  man's  labor,  God 
had  created  the  world  in  vain !  Without  our  labor,  all  life,  except 
that  of  the  rudest  and  most  savage  kind,  must  perish.  Arts,  civil- 
ization, refinement,  and  religion  must  perish.  Labor  is  the  grand 
pedestal  of  Ood*s  blessings  upon  earth ;  it  is  more — ^like  man  and 
the  world  itself — it  is  the  offspring  and  the  work  of  God. 

All  honor  then  to  labor,  tlio  offspring  of  Deity;  the  most  ancient 
of  ancients,  sent  forth  by  the  Almighty  into  these  nether  worlds; 
the  most  noble  of  nobles  I  Ilonor  to  that  divine  principle  which 
has  filled  the  earth  with  all  the  comforts,  and  joys,  and  affluence 
that  it  possesses,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument  of  happiness 
wherever  life  is  found.  Without  labor,  what  is  there  ?  Without 
it,  there  were  no  world  itself.  Whatever  we  see  or  perceive — in 
heaven  or  on  the  earth — is  the  product  of  labor.  The  sky  above 
us,  the  ground  beneath  us,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars — what  are  they  ?  The  product  of  labor.  They  are  the 
labors  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  all  our  labors  are  but  a  continuance 
of  His.  Our  work  is  a  divine  work.  We  carry  on  what  God 
])egan. 

What  a  glorious  spectacle  is  that  of  the  labor  of  man  upon  the 
c;arth !  It  includes  every  thing  in  it  that  is  glorious.  Look  round, 
\u  Y  friendS;  aud  tell  me  what  you  see  that  is  worth  seeing  thai  is 
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>t  the  work  of  your  bandg^  and  of  the  hands  of  your  fellows — 
e  multitude  of  all  ages  ? 

What  is  it  that  felled  the  ancient  forests  and  cleared  vast  mo- 
sses of  other  ages  ?  That  makes  green  fields  smile  in  the  sun, 
id  com  rustling  in  the  breezes  of  heaven,  whisper  of  plenty  and 
tmestic  joy?  What  raised  first  the  hut,  and  then  the  cottage, 
id  then  the  palace  ?  What  filled  all  these  with  food  and  furniture 
-with  food  simple  and  also  costly ;  with  furniture  of  infinite  va- 
sty, from  the  three-legged  stool  to  the  most  magnificent  cabinet 
id  the  regal  throne  ?  What  made  glass,  and  dyed  it  with  all  the 
ics  of  rainbows  or  of  summer  sunsets  ?  What  constructed 
"esses  and  books,  and  filled  up  the  walls  of  libraries,  every  inch 
'  which  contained  a  mass  of  latent  light  hoarded  for  the  use  of 
;es  ?  What  took  the  hint  from  the  split  walnut-shell  which  some 
)y  floated  on  the  brook,  and  set  on  the  flood  first  the  boat,  and 
len  the  ship,  and  has  scattered  these  glorious  children  of  man,  the 
ater-walking  ships,  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  filled 
lem  with  the  produce  of  all  lands,  and  the  machinery  and  steam 
■  profoundest  inventions  ?  What  has  made  the  wide  sea  like  a 
•eat  city  street,  where  merchants  are  going  to  and  fro  full  of  eager 
loughts  of  self-accumulation,  but  not  the  less  full  of  international 
casings?  What  has  made  the  land  like  one  great  garden, 
id  down  its  roads  that  run  like  veins  to  every  portion  of  the 
rstem  of  life,  cut  its  canals,  cast  up  its  lines  of  railways,  and 
riven  along  them,  in  fire  and  vapor,  the  awful  but  beneficial  dra- 
ms of  modem  enterprise  ?  What  has  piled  up  all  our  cities  with 
leir  glittering  and  exhaustless  wealth,  their  splendid  utensils,  their 
lintings,  their  mechanic  wonders,  all  serving  domestic  life,  and  its 
sieved  fireside  delights.  Labor  I  labor  I  labor  I  It  is  labor,  and 
3ur  labor,  men  of  the  multitude,  that  has  done  it  all  I 
True,  the  wise  ones  tell  us  that  it  is  intellect  that  has  done  it. 
jid  all  honor  to  intellect  I  It  is  not  I  nor  you,  fellow-workers, 
ho  will  attempt  to  rob  the  royal  power  of  intellect  of  one  iota  of 
18  renown.  Intellect  is  also  a  glorious  gift  of  the  Divinity- -a  di- 
ino  principle  in  the  earth.  We  set  intellect  at  the  head  of  labor, 
ad  bid  it  lead  the  way  to  all  wonders  and  discoveries ;  but  we 
now  that  intellect  cannot  go  alone.  Intellect  cannot  separate  itself 
*om  labor.  Intellect  has  also  its  labor ;  and  in  its  most  abstract 
ad  ethereal  form  cannot  develop  itself  without  the  co-operation 
r  its  twin-brother  labor.  When  intellect  exerts  itself — ^when  it 
links,  and  invents,  and  discovers — ^it  then  labors.  Through  the 
ledium  of  labor  it  does  all  that  it  does ;  and  upon  labor  it  is  per- 
jctly  dependent  to  carry  out  all  its  mechanical  operations.  Intel- 
K5t  is  the  head — ^labor  the  right  hand.  Take  away  the  hand,  and 
le  head  is  a  magazine  of  knowledge  and  fire  that  is  sealed  up  in 
tcma]  darkneaa.     Such  are  the  relation&\i\pEoi\Bi\>OTVsA\sXf^^5^ 
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MARY   HOWITT. 

Mart  Howitt,  the  wife  of  William  Howitt,  whom,  in  the  dedicaUon  of  one  c( 
her  Tolomes^  she  stylos  ''My  best  Coonsellor  and  Teacher;  my  Literary  Aso- 
ciate  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century ;  my  Husband  and  my  Friend,''  ranlui  second  to 
none  among  the  fair  poets  of  England.  8he  early  erinccd  a  strong  passion  fur 
poetry,  nhich  was  fed  by  the  reading  of  old  English  ballads,  and  sacfa  boolu  u 
**  Percy's  Keliques,"  in  which  she  delighted.  In  1823,  a  few  ycArs  after  their 
nnion,  her  husband  and  herself  published  jointly  two  volumea  of  poen»;  and 
"then,"  she  herself  says,  ''giving  vent  to  my  own  peculiar  fancies,  I  again  took 
to  writing  ballads,  which  were  published  in  rarious  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
the  favorable  reception  they  met  with  gave  me  the  greatest  encoaragement*" 

Mary  Howitt  eminently  deserves  the  distinction  of  being  the  poetess  of  Uie 
young,  the  humble,  and  the  poor.  She  has  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  the  wuU 
and  woes  and  trials  of  humanity  in  its  humblest  and  most  despised  walk^  aad 
Bhe  pours  out  her  soul  in  strains  of  touching,  sympathetic  tenderness  that  melt 
the  heart,  and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes.  Childhood  has  for  her  an  inexpressibls 
charm ;  and  a  reminiscence  of  that  period  takes  precedence  of  erery  thing  be* 
sides;  and  for  the  children  of  the  poor  she  pleads  with  equal  earnestness  and 
pathos.  Equally  fine  is  her  sympathy  with  lowliness.  Any  thing  that  is  hombkv 
or  dependent,  or  patient,  or  uncomplaining,  or  enduring,  has  a  charm  whiek 
attracts  the  whole  intellect  and  heart  of  Mrs.  Howitt  at  once. 

Though  Mrs.  Howitt  excels  in  various  styles,  it  is  clear  that  her  ValladB  ars  her 
masterpieces,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple,  plaintive  tenderness,  the  nsaf- 
fected,  overpowering  pathos  of  these  beautiful  compositions.  Her  chief  prodoe- 
tions  are,  "Ballads  and  other  Poems;"  "Birds  and  Flowers,  and  other  Coontiy 
Things;"  "Hope  on,  Hope  Ever;"  "Heir  of  Wast-Wayland,  a  Tale;"  "Hymni 
and  Fireside  Verses ;"  "  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;*'  "  Little  Coin,  Much  Caie  f 
"No  Sense  like  Common  Sense;"  "Work  and  Wages;"  "Which  is  the  Wiser?" 
"Seven  Temptations;"  "Who  shall  be  Greatest?"  "Sowing  and  Reaping;' 
"Sketches  of  Natural  History;"  "Our  Cousins  in  Chios"  "My  Own  Steiy;' 
"  Love  and  Money,"  Ac. 

"  In  summing  up  my  imperfect  estimate  of  Mary  Howit^  I  would  say  that  n« 
female  poet  in  our  literature  surpasses  her,  and  that  but  few  equal  her.  As  i 
versifier,  as  a  moralist,  and  as  a  philosopher,  she  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  writer  of  her  own  sex,  and  with  most  of  the  writers  of  the  other  sex: 
while,  as  regards  grace,  pathos,  womanly  sentiment,  and  Christian  sympathy, 
she  has  scarcely  'a  rival  near  her  throne.'  I  believe  that  her  writings  have  don* 
more  to  elevate  our  idea  of  woman's  intellectual  character  than  all  the  treatiisi 
on  that  subject  in  our  language :  I  believe,  further,  that  her  works  tend  most 
powerfully  to  ameliorate,  exalt,  and  purify  the  heart  of  the  world ;  and  I  beliere, 
finally,  that  she  is  the  truest  representative  we  have  among  our  poets  of  thtt 
fervent,  practical,  beautiful  Christianity  which  was  prophesied  in  the  song  of  the 
angels  at  Bethlehem — peace  ox  earth  axd  good-will  avong  meir.  Mrs. Howitt 
is  indeed  a  writer  of  whom  England  may  be,  and  will  be  eternally  proud."! 

•  "  Bowton's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain." 
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THE   SALE   OF  THE  PET  LAMB. 

Oh !  poTerty  is  a  weary  thing ;  'tis  full  of  grief  and  pain ; 

It  boweth  down  the  heart  of  man,  and  dulls  his  cunning  brain ; 

It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs  complain. 

The  children  of  the  rich  man  have  not  their  bread  to  win ; 
They  scarcely  know  how  labor  is  the  penalty  of  sin ; 
Eyen  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

And  year  by  year,  as  life  wears  on,  no  wants  haye  they  to  bear; 
In  all  the  luxury  of  the  earth  they  have  abundant  share ; 
They  walk  along  life's  pleasant  ways,  where  all  is  rich  and  fair. 

The  children  of  the  poor  man,  though  they  be  young  each  one, 
Must  rise  betime  each  morning,  before  the  rising  sun  ; 
And  scarcely  when  the  sun  is  set  their  daily  task  is  done. 

Few  things  have  they  to  call  their  own,  to  fill  their  hearts  with  pride. 
The  sunshine  and  the  summer  flowers  upon  the  highway  side, 
And  their  own  free  companionship  on  heathy  commons  wide. 

Hanger,  and  cold,  and  weariness,  these  are  a  frightful  three; 
But  another  curse  there  is  beside,  that  darkens  poverty. 
It  may  not  have  one  thing  to  love,  how  small  soe'or  it  bo. 

A  thousand  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  a  thousand  flocks  and  more, 
Feeding  in  sunshine  pleasantly ;  they  were  the  rich  man's  store : 
There  was  the  while  one  little  lamb  beside  a  cottage  door ; 

A  little  lamb  that  rested  with  the  children  'neath  the  tree. 

That  ate,  meek  creature,  from  their  hands,  and  nestled  to  their  knee  ; 

That  had  a  place  within  their  hearts,  one  of  the  family. 

But  want,  even  as  an  arm^d  man,  came  down  upon  their  shed ; 
The  father  labor'd  all  day  long  that  his  children  might  be  fed. 
And,  one  by  one,  their  household  things  were  sold  to  buy  them  bread. 

That  father,  with  a  downcast  eye,  upon  his  threshold  stood, 
Gaunt  poverty  each  pleasant  thought  had  in  his  heart  subdued. 
**  What  is  the  creature's  life  to  us  ?"  said  he ;  **  'twill  buy  us  food. 

'*  Ay,  though  the  children  weep  all  day,  and  with  down-drooping  head 
Each  does  his  small  task  mournfully,  the  hungry  must  be  fed ; 
And  that  which  has  a  price  to  bring  must  go  to  buy  us  bread.' 

It  went.     Oh  I  parting  has  a  pang  the  hardest  heart  to  wring; 
But  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child  with  fervent  love  doth  cling, 
With  love  that  hath  no  feignings  false,  unto  each  gentle  thing. 

Therefore  most  sorrowful  it  was  those  children  small  to  see. 
Most  sorrowful  to  hear  them  plead  for  the  lamb  so  piteously : 
'*0h I  mother  dear,  it  loveth  us ;  and  what  beside  have  we?" 

<* Let's  take  him  to  the  broad  green  hill!"  in  his  impotent  despair, 
Said  one  strong  boy :  **  let's  take  him  off,  the  hills  are  wide  and  fair ; 
I  know  a  little  hiding-place,  and  we  will  keep  him  there." 

Oh  vain !     They  took  the  little  lamb,  and  straightway  tied  him  down, 
With  a  strong  cord  they  tied  him  fast ;  and  o'er  the  common  brown, 
And  o'er  the  hot  and  flinty  roads,  they  took  \um  to  l\i«  Voim. 
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The  little  cbildrcn  throagh  that  day,  and  thron^oiit  all  Uw  BMnmr, 
From  every  tiling  about  the  honaa  a  aoofiiM  thoniiht  did  borrow; 
The  very  bread  tbcy  had  to  eat  waa  food  uato  their  Borrow* 

Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thiiif ;  'tfa  Ml  of  griaf  and  pain: 
It  keepeth  down  the  Boal  of  Buva  aa  with  aa  iroB  ehaiii ; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  he^Ty  ai^tt  ooaplain. 


MOUNTAIN  CHILDBKN. 

Bwellera  by  lake  and  hill, 
Merry  companiona  of  the  l»rd  and  bae^ 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  Joy  yoor  fill. 
With  unconstrainM  itep  and  ap&it  free. 

No  crowd  impedes  yonr  way^ 
No  city  wall  proseribea  your  Airther  bounds; 

Where  the  wild  flocks  can  wander,  ye  may  stray 
The  long  day  through,  mid  summer  si^ts  and  aonnds. 

The  snnshine  and  the  flowers. 
And  the  old  trees  that  east  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  erening,  the  fresh  dewy  hom^ 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  yonr  fathers  plsyd ; 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks. 
Round  which  the  silent  donds  hang  di^  and  nlglkt; 

And  the  low  Toice  of  watar,  as  it  makes. 
Like  a  glad  creature,  mnxmurings  of  delight ; 

These  are  your  joys.    Go  forth. 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  tMr  miriity  power; 
For  in  his  spirit  Qod  has  dothea  the  earthy 
And  speaks  in  lore  from  erery  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  villa 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirit  finds ; 
And  awfully  the  CTerlaating  hills 
Address  yon  In  their  many-tonhd  winds. 

Te  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  shouting,  flifl  of  |^aa; 

And  a  pure  migh^  inflnoioe,  mid  your  mirth. 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silmtly. 

Hence  is  it  that  the  lands 
Of  storm  and  mountain  have  the  noUest  sons ; 

>Vhom  the  world  rererencee,  the  patriot  bands. 
Were  of  the  hilla  like  you,  ya  little '«->— ( 


Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  soUtndes ; 
For  hoary  legends  to  tout  wilds  bdong, 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  Inspiration  mods* 

Then  go  finrth :  earth  and  al^ 
To  you  are  tributary ;  joya  era  spssad 

Profusely,  like  tha  sumuMr  flowars  that  lis 
In  the  green  pa^Yiauesiaikims 


'/ 
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THE   SPIDER  AND   THE  FLY 

"  WiU  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 

**  'Tis  Uie  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy ; 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair, 

And  IWe  got  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are  there." 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly  ;  **  to  ask  me  is  in  Tain — 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come  down  again."   ' 

**  I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so  high ; 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  ?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly : 

"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around ;  the  sheets  are  fine  and  thia 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  a  while,  I'll  si^ugly  tuck  you  in !" 

'*  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly,  *'  for  I'to  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sltep  upon  your  bed !' 
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Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly — <*  Dear  friend,  what  can  I  do 

To  prove  the  warm  affection  I've  always  felt  for  you  ? 

I  have  within  my  pantry  good  store  of  all  that's  nice; 

I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take  a  slice  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly  ;  **kind  sir,  that  cannot  be ; 

I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 

«* Sweet  creature,"  said  the  spider,  "yoji're  witty  and  you're  wise; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how  brilliant  are  your  eyes ! 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold  yourself." 
**  I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  *<  for  what  you  please  to  say. 
And,  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I'll  call  another  day." 

The  spider  tum'd  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly  would  soon  come  back  again ; 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web  in  a  little  comer  sly. 
And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the  fly. 

Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did  sing 
**  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pearl  and  silver  wing; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple — there's  a  crest  upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are  dull  as  lead !" 

Alas !  alas  !  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly. 

Hearing  his  wily  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and  nearer  drew, 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  her  green  and  purple  hue — 

Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — poor,  foolish  thing !    At  last, 
Up  jump'd  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 
He  dragg'd  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal  den. 
Within  his  little  parlor — but  she  ne'er  came  out  again ! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed  ! 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor,  close  heart  and  ear  and  eye. 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale  of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 
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FATHER  IS   COMING. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six. 

The  father's  work  is  done ; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth,  and  mend  the  fire. 

And  put  the  kettle  on, 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
*Tis  dreary  crossing  o*er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o*er  the  wold  apace, 
He  is  stronger  than  the  storm ; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm, 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  haman  Dosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship  light ; 

Would  all  men  were  the  same  !     « 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 

So  very  slow  to  blame ! 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere. 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child ; 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it -shining  plain. 
Fve  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes; 

His  wishes  are  so  few. 
Would  they  were  more !  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew ! 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day, 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign, 

That  baby's  almost  wild  ; 
See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  stares ! 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child ! 
He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb. 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark !  hark !  I  hear  his  footsteps  now ; 

He's  through  the  garden  gate  ; 
Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door, 

And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 
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CAROLINE  ANNE  SOUTHEY. 

No  English  poetess  has  written  sweeter,  or  hag  toaohed  more  tenderly  the  cords 
>f  the  heart,  or  has  gone  down  deeper  into  its  well-springs,  than  Caroline  Anne 
Sowlcs,  now  Mrs.  Southey.  8he  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  Bowles,  Esq.,  of 
Buckland,  North  Lymington,  and  was  bom  aboat  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
She  early  showed  great  nutrks  of  genius,  and  especially  a  fondness  for  poetry. 
[n  1820  she  published  her  first  work,  '* Ellon  Fitsarthur,  a  Metrical  Tale;"  and 
shortly  after,  "  The  Widow's  Tale  and  other  Poems."  These  were  followed  by 
'Birthday  and  other  Poems;"  "Solitary  Hours,  Poems;"  "Tales  of  the  Facto- 
'ies ;"  "  Chapters  on  Churchyardtf,"  and  a  collection  of  prose  and  poetical  pieces. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1839,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  poet  Suuthey,  to 
irhose  declining  and  infirm  age  she  ministered  with  the  tenderness  and  sweet 
lympathy  which  kindred  taste,  admiring  afiection,  and  Christian  love  inspired, 
loing  all  that  mortal  power  could  do  to  render  the  lai^t  gloomy  years  of  the  il- 
ustrious  poet  easy  and  comfortable.  "  She  wrote  for  him  (says  William  Howitt) 
irhcn  he  could  no  longer  write ;  read  to  him  when  ho  was  nut  allowed  to  read 
iiimself,  and  watched  over  him  with  untiring  assiduity,  when  he  was  no  longer 
icnsible  of  the  value  and  devotion  of  these  services."  Ho  died  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1843,  since  which  time,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Southey  has  written  but  little. 

"No  man,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "could  hare  writton  such  poetry  as  Mrs.  Southey; 
%i  least  no  man  has  ever  yet  done  bo|  it  breathes  of  'a  purer  ether,  a  diviner  air' 
than  that  respired  by  the  toi-di$ani  lords  of  tho  creation ;  and  in  its  freedom  from 
iQ  moral  blemish  and  blot — ^from  all  harshness  and  austerity  of  sentiment — from 
ill  the  polluting  taints  which  are  apt  to  cleave  to  human  thought,  and  its  expan- 
iive  sympathy  with  all  that  is  holy,  just,  and  of  good  report,  it  elevates  the  heart 
)ven  more  than  it  delights  the  fancy.  We  doubt  if  ihe  English  language  pos- 
leases  any  thing  more  profoundly  pathetic  than  Mrs.  Southey's  four  tales, '  The 
Foung  Grey  Head,'  *  The  Murder  Glen,'  'Walter  and  William,'  and  *  The  Evening 
(falk ;'  and  I  envy  not  the  heart-construction  of  that  family  group  of  which 
Jie  father  could  read  these  compositions  aloud  to  hia  children  either  himself 
prith  an  unfaltering  voice,  or  without  exciting  their  tears.** 

The  following  lyrics  need  no  commendation  from  the  critic ;  they  reach  every 
beart  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  heart  of  no  Englishman  was  ever  mor« 
wrtainly  in  its  right  place  than  that  of  Caroline  Bowlea." 

mariner's  hymn. 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee ; 
Let  loose  the  rudder  bands. 

Good  angels  lead  thee  I 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily, 

Cbxiatian,  Bt«Qr  boviftl 
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Look  to  the  weather  bow. 

Breakers  nre  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now. 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Beef  in  the  foresail,  there  1 

Hold  the  helm  fast! 
So, — ^let  the  yessel  wear,^ 

There  swept  the  blast 

What  of  the  night,  watchman  T 

What  of  the  night? 
**  Cloudy,  all  quiet, — 

No  land  yet, — all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant, — 

Banger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How  I  gains  the  leak  so  fast  ? 

Clear  out  the  hold, — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  thy. gold ; 
There,  let  the  ingots  go  ; — 

Now  the  ship  rights  ; 
Hurra !  the  harbor's  near, — 

Lo  I  the  red  lights. 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer, 

Straight  for  the  high  land  ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam ; — 
christian  I  cast  anchor  now,— 

Heaven  is  thy  home ! 

I   NEY£R  CAST  A  FLOWEE  AWAY. 

I  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

The  gift  of  one  who  cared  for  me— 

A  little  flower — a  faded  flower — 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

I  never  look'd  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 

Shrank  with  a  feeling  almost  pain 
Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part 

I  never  spoke  the  word  "  Farewell,'* 

But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken  ; 

An  earth-sick  longing  for  the  time 
When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  one  of  hor  most  pathetic  tales,  entitled  " 
Young  Gray  Head."  It  opens  with  a  cottager  warning  his  wife  to  keep  the  < 
4ren  ttom  school  that  morninf^  fh>m  the  signs  of  an  impending  storm  >— 
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THE  YOUNG  GRAY  HEAD. 


Vm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before, 
ThereUl  be  wild  work.     Dost  hear  old  Chewton  roar  ? 
It's  brewing  up,  down  westward ;  and  look  there  I 
One  of  those  sea-gulls  I — ay,  there  goes  a  pair ; 
And  such  a  sudden  thaw !     If  rain  comes  on. 
As  threats,  the  waters  will  be  out  anon. 
That  path  by  the  ford's  a  nasty  bit  of  way — 
Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day. 

e  children  themselyes  join  in  this  request;  but  the  mother  resolyes  that  they 
d  set  out — the  two  girls,  Lizzy  nA  Jenny,  the  one  fire  and  the  other  seven, 
e  dame's  will  was  law ;  so. 

One  last  fond  kiss — 
<<  God  bless  my  little  maids  I"  the  father  said ; 
And  cheerily  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 

spared  for  their  journey,  they  depart,  with  the  mother's  admonitions  to  the 

''Now,  mind  and  bring 
Jenny  safe  home,"  the  mother  said.     <'  Don't  stay 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way ; 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand  till  you're  quite  past — 
That  plank's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery. 
If  not  o'erflowed,  the  stepping-stones  will  be. 
But  you're  good  children — steady  as  old  folk, 
I'd  trust  ye  anywhere."     Then  Lizzy's  cloak 
(A  good  gray  duflBe)  lovingly  she  tied, 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 
With  her  own  warmest  shawl.     '*Be  sure,"  said  she, 
"  To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  carefully 
(Like  this)  when  you  come  home — just  leaving  free 
One  hand  to  bold  by.     Now,  make  haste  away — 
Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play." 

e  mother  watchod  them  as  they  went  down  the  lane,  overburdened  with 
thing  like  a  foreboding  of  evil  which  she  strove  to  overcome ;  but  could  not 
g  the  day  quite  bear  up  against  her  own  thoughts,  more  especially  as  the 
toned  storm  did  at  length  truly  set  in.  His  labor  done,  the  husband  makes 
iree  miles  way  homeward,  until  his  cottage  coming  into  view,  all  its  pleasant 
iations  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  with  its  thousand  family  deUghts, 
on  his  heart  :— 

There  was  a  treasure  hidden  in  his  hat — 

A  plaything  for  his  young  ones.     He  had  found 

A  dormouse  nest ;  the  living  ball  coil'd  round 

For  its  long  winter  sleep  ;  and  all  his  thought. 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  naught 

But  the  glad  wonderment  in  Jenny's  eyes. 

And  graver  Lizzy's  quieter  surprise. 

AVheu  he  should  yield,  by  guess  and  kiss  and  prayer, 

Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 
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Oat  nuhefl  hi«  fondliog  dog  Tinker,  but  no  little  faces  greet  hinn  m  wont  at  tii4 
threahold ;  and  to  bis  borried  question,  "  Are  tbey  come  ? — 'twas  nou** 

To  tbrow  his  tools  down,  hastily  unhook 

The  old  crack'd  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook. 

And,  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  word 

That  almost  choked  Mm,  and  was  scarcely  heard. 

Was  but  a  moment*8  act,  and  he  was  gone 

To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 

A  neighbor  accompanies  him ;  and  they  stHke  into  the  track  which  tbe  chil- 
dren sboold  have  taken  in  tbeir  way  back — ^now  calling  aload  on  them  through 
tbe  pitchy  darkness — and  now  by  the  lantem-ligbt  scmtinizing  ''thicket,  bole, 
and  nook/'  till  tbe  dog,  brushing  past  them  with  a  bark,  shows  them  that  he  wu 

on  their  track ; — 

«  Hold  the  light 
Low  down — ^he*8  making  for  tbe  water.     Hark  I 
I  know  that  whine — The  old  dog's  found  them,  Mark." 
So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 
Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.     It  was  gone ! 
And  all  his  dull  contracted  ligbt  could  show 
Was  the  black,  Toid,  and  dork  swollen  stream  below. 
*' Yet  there's  life  somewhere — more  than  Tinker's  whine — 
That's  sure,"  said  Mark.     '*  So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.     There's  the  dog — and  hark  I" 

"Oh,  dear!" 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 
Mock'd  by  the  sobbing  gust     Down,  quick  as  thought. 
Into  the  stream  leap'd  Ambrose,  where  be  caught 
Fast  bold  of  something — a  dark  huddled  heap — 
Half  in  the  water,  where  'twos  scarce  knee-deep 
For  a  tall  man ;  and  half  aboTO  it  propp'd 
]{y  some  old  ragged  side-piles  that  had  stopt 
Endways  the  broken  plank  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones  that  luckless  day ! 
"  My  babes !  my  lambkins  I"  was  the  father's  cry — 
One  little  voice  made  answer,  "  Here  am  I !" — 
'Twas  Lizzy's.     There  she  crouch'd,  with  face  as  white. 
More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern-light. 
Than  sheeted  corpse.     The  pale  blue  lips  drawn  tight. 
Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 
Wash'd  by  the  turbid  water,  fix'd  like  stone — 
One  arm  and  hand  stretch'd  out,  and  rigid  grown. 
Grasping,  as  in  tbe  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock. 
There  she  lay  drown'd.  ♦  ♦  « 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  watery  bed — 
Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 
Hung  like  a  broken  snow-drop,  all  aside, 
And  one  small  hand.     The  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 
Leaving  that  free  about  the  child's  small  form, 
As  was  her  last  injunction — **  fast  and  warm" — 
Too  well  obey 'd~ too  fast !     A  fatal  hold. 
Affording  to  the  scrag,  by  a  thick  fold 
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That  caught  and  pinn*d  her  to  the  riTer*8  bed : 
While  through  the  reckless  water  oTorhead, 
Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

I  pa£8  over  the  cruel  self-upbraidinga  of  the  mother  for— 

**  She  might  have  liyed, 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"  was  the  thought  that  riyed 
The  wretched  mother's  heart,  when  she  knew  all, 
**  But  for  mjr  foolishness  about  that  shawl" — 

a  torture  aggravated  by  the  tones  of  the  sunriving  child,  who  half  deliriously 

kept  on  eijaculating — 

**Who  says  I  forgot? 
Mother !  indeed,  indeed  I  kept  fast  hold. 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  can't  be  cold — 
But  phe  won't  move — we  slept — I  don't  know  how — 
But  I  held  on — and  I'm  so  weary  now — 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold ! — oh  dear  I  oh  dear  !— 
And  she  won't  move — if  daddy  was  but  here  I" 

From  their  despair  for  the  lost,  the  poor  parents  turned  to  their  almost  forlora 
hope  in  the  livings  as — 

All  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  tum'd 
Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove, 
With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  ''She  won't  moYO." 
And  lo  !  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 
Shone  on  that  pillow — passing  strange  the  sight — 
The  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streak'd  wiUi  white ! ' 
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The  history  of  this  most  distinguished  statesman,  orator,  scholar,  and  philan- 
tbropi^t  is  so  identified  with  the  history  of  his  ooantry  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  his  lifo  without  making  the  groundwork  of  it 
a  history  of  the  age  in  Tvhich  he  lived.  "  The  public  measures  with  which  he  is 
most  closely  identified  are,  the  advocacy  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  into- 
rests,  as  opposed  to  orders  in  council,  and  other  restrictions  on  trade ;  hostility  to 
the  continental  combinations  of  the  successors  of  Pitt,  and  their  legitimate  ofi*- 
spring,  the  exhausting  wars  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  tho  vindication  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  the  struggle  with  her  libertine  husband ;  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
attempted  to  be  overawed  by  prosecutions  for  libels  on  tho  government  and  tho 


»  «  About  poetry  like  this,"  pays  Mr.  Moir,  "  fresh  from  the  Ibuntain  of  the  heart,  'with 
tx^ailcd  bubble!!  yet  winkin$r  on  tbo  brim,'  there  can  be  no  mL<itake.    It  is  beyond  criiio^s 
(-avils,  fur  it  tellx ;  and  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  pnrh— berauM  It  will  be  as  good  a 
bundred  years  hence  as  now— than  of  all  the  rtatelloT  vh\Vorapb\c  qab\.'S««a  «1  tB<S\a%  'Qa* 
preevnt  Aroxite  ml^cctB  of  a,  mere  fiu>hioa,  which,  when  It  taOLoiv,  YaasX\»  iot  i^vstr 
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>;  tWcdacmtioB  of  the  middle  mad  lover 
dkwUn  sad  CmthsAin }  vcfovm  in  tke  drii  and  rriMiail  law ; 
titanm;  mmmh iyal  rtfora;  p>oor-lawi  rtfovm;  tke  aboIkioB  of  tka  ilare-tiidf 
aad  aiaT«v7 ;  ictieaehtnt  in  gorenuaent  expeadltara ;  the  mdepeadeaec  «f  ibi 
riMiilen  Legiflalarey  end  the  repeal  of  the  eora-lavft.  What  a  eaulogae  hsn 
ve  here !  Upoa  all  Iheee  meaearee,  caeh  of  which  vat  aa  era  in  British  hifter;, 
Broi^^aai  haa  acted  a  Iradmg,  aad,  apoa  maa  j,  a  emiiroBiag  P^t.  His  speecha 
ipea  laoet  of  thea  sarpasied  those  of  aaj  o(hcr  of  their  adrocateCr  whether  at 
eoBsider  the  extent  of  the  information  displajed,  the  depth  and  eaer^  of  tbt 
I  <aeipaiBt»  tiba  aeope  and  rigor  of  the  style,  the  eloqoenee  of  Ibe  appcs^  to  jn- 
tiee  and  humaaity,  or  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  hi^iest  pasaagea.*  > 

Uenrj  Broogham  is  the  eldest  son  c^  Henry  Brongfaam,  Eet}^  of  Broaghsa 
HaO,  in  Westmoreland,  and  waa  bom  in  the  year  1779.  He  reeeired  the 
■ents  of  his  edaeation  at  the  high  school  in  Edinbugfa,  then  oader  the 
tendenee  of  Dr.  Adam,  and  in  1795  entered  the  anirersi^,  whoa  he 
gnished  himself  by  the  ^rtnass  and  energy  of  mind  he  dis|dayed  in  giaspii^  say 
aabject  which  he  made  the  object  of  his  studies.  In  1302,  he  became  one  of  tlM 
prcgeeters  and  ehi^  eontribntoa  of  the  **  Edinbor^  BeTiew,"  in  eonjanetim 
with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others ;  and,  in  1803,  paUiahad  ^  An  Is- 
qnlfy  into  the  C!olonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,*  which  at  <»ice  drew  tbs . 
•yea  of  the  pabfio  npon  its  aathor.  Afler  being  called  to  the  Scots  bar,  he  madt 
a  tear  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on  his  retom  commenced  piactiee  in  t^e 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  London.  Here  his  reputation  roae  rapidly,  and  gained  \ 
Un  him  both  popularity  and  emolument. 

He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1810,  and  here  he  foond  the  appropriate  tAi  fcr 
his  transcendent  abilities.  In  1816,  he  introduced  his  own  bill  for  the  better 
education  of  the  poor,  and  in  1818  succeeded  in  carryftg  it  through  a  coomittee. 
of  the  whole  bouse,  baring  supported  it  in  a  speech  c^  extraordinary  brilliaiKj. 
In  1820,  on  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  against  Queen  CarcJiae  in  tht 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Brougham  appeared  as  her  attorney-general,  at  the  head  of 
her  legal  defenders.  His  bearing  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  almost  to  awe  tk« 
accusers  of  his  royal  client,  while  his  skilful  croes-examination  of  the  witaesM 
against  her,  and  his  masteriy  speech  in  her  behalf,  had  such  an  effee^  that  Lord 
Lirorpool  thought  it  adrisable  to  abandon  the  proeecutlon. 

Toward  the  end  of  1823,  Mr.  Brougham  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution  established,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  bad 
greatly  assisted ;  and,  shortly  after,  he  published  an  admirable  pamphlet^  entitled 
"  Practical  Obserrations  npon  the  Education  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the 
Working  Classes  and  their  Employers."  In  June,  1824»  he  brought  before  Par- 
liament the  circumstances  relatire  to  the  horrible  treatment  of  the  missiOTisiy 
Smith  in  Demerara,  and  continued  to  denounce  slavery  and  the  slare-trade^  and 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  emancipation,  on  every  opportunity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825,  Mr.  Brougham  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  TJal- 
romity  of  Olasgow,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  at  the  installation, 

'  Read  an  clociuent  rhapter  (ilie  tdxteenth)  in  Stanton'a  **  Reforms  and  RciMnmets  of  Gnat 
fcriUln,"  apoQ  the  Ufa,  aerrkcis  and  character  of  ix>ni  Brougham  a  chapter  worth  the  wki 
of  th«>  book.  ^ 
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delivered  one  of  the  most  finished  and  eloquent  orations  erer  composed,  althoagh 
it  had  beon  written  daring  the  bnstle  and  fatigue  of  the  Northern  Circuit 

The  year  1827  is  memorable  for  the  establishment  of  the  "Society  for  the  Dtf* 
fhsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  president  He  was  its 
most  actiro  promoter,  and  composed  for  it  the  admirable  "  Treatise  on  the  Objects, 
Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science" — iia  first  publication.  In  this  year,  also, 
tbp  London  University  was  founded,  and  the  name  of  Brougham  will  ever  be 
associated  with  it  as  one  of  its  originators.  In  1829,  he  supported  the  Catholto 
Relief  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Wellington  administration ;  and  at  the  general  eleo- 
"Uon  of  1830,  he  was,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  chosen  for  Yorkshire,  where 
he  had  no  influence  whatever  beyond  that  of  his  great  public  celebrity. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  made  his  memorable  speech  on  the  subject  of  reform 
Sn  tho  administration  of  the  law,  on  which  '^he  spoke  six  hours  and  a  half — 
during  all  that  time  riveting  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  The  way  in  which  he 
relieved  this  dry  subject,  into  the  details  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  the 
vast  body  of  information  he  brought  forward,  and  the  enlightened  nature  of  the 
amendments  he  proposed,  render  the  speech  altogether  one  of  the  most  reniaikabla 
in  parliamentary  history."' 

The  accession  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  in  November,  1830,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  Bfr.  Brougham's  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  itoerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaox,  of  Brougham  in 
Westmoreland.  But  it  has  been  correctiy  remarked  that  his  acceptance  of  th« 
ChanceUorship,  and  his  consequent  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
the  greatest  political  error  of  his  life ;  for  that  house  was  the  very  field  for  him  to 
display  his  transcendent  abilities  and  exert  his  all-powerful  influence.  Daring 
the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  the  celebrated  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  which 
•  contained  many  provisions  of  substantial  good,  though  it  did  not  accomplish  all 
that  its  ardent  friends  wished  and  hoped.* 

Lord  Brougham  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Lord  Chancellor  nntil  the 
dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  in  1834,  when  he  went  out  with  the  other 
ministers.  Since  that  time  ho  has  beon  constantly  exerting  his  transcendent 
abilities  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favor  of  every  measure  that  is  calculated  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society ;  but  to  particularize  all  his  efibrts  would 
be  quite  impracticable  in  my  limited  space.  His  chief  publications  are,  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  2  vols.;  "Biography 
of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Men  of  Letters  in  the  reign  of  George  111."  3  vols. ; 

•  Blo(5raphT,  in  the  "  National  Portrait  Gallcrj." 

«  "  The  reformflTS  expected  much  from  the  new  administration,  and  every  thing  from 
Brougbam.  Large  /luantities  of  ripe  fruit  were  expected,  thezefine,  to  be  immediately 
gathered.  Sydney  Smith  foreithadowcd  this  In  hi«  droll  way.  In  a  speech  during  the  strug- 
ffie,  he  aaid :  *  All  young  ladies  will  imagine,  aa  aoon  aa  this  bill  is  carried,  that  they  will  be 
inataiitly  married.  Schoolboys  believe  that  gerunds  and  supines  will  be  abcxUshed,  and  that 
currant  tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in  price ;  the  corporal  and  sergeant  are  sure  of 
douHe  pay ;  bad  poet«  will  expect  a  demand  for  their  epics;  fools  will  be  disappointed,  as  they 
always  are ;  reasonable  men,  who  know  what  to  expect,  will  find  that  a  VMry  serious  good 
has  been  obtained.'  Much  was  done  for  reform  by  the  Qrey  ministry,  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  In  leas  than  two  years,  West  India  slavery  was  aboUshed— the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly  destroyed — the  poor4aws  amende — the  criminal  code  softened— the  admi- 
nistration of  the  courts  essentially  improved— the  Scotch  municipal  corporations  t^*^y 
reformed— and  many  abuses  corrected  in  the  Irish  church  establiahment.  But  young  ladies^ 
bad  poeta,  and  fools  of  all  BortSy  clamored  for  more,  and  man^  tcasonalc&a  mna. '««»%  ^fitan^ 
pohjtetL"—Skin/on'f  JO^arm*  and  Reform/ttt^  p.  188, 
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''A  Ditconrse  on  Nataml  Theology,"  and  an  edition  of  his  Parliamentu; 
Speeches,  reyised  by  himself.'  Feeling  painfully  conscious  how  little  justice  s^ 
meagre  a  sketch  can  do  to  a  man  of  such  wonderful  powers  and  varied  learning— 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century — I  will  close  this  notice  with  m 
extract  from  a  "Memoir/'  prq^xoi  to  a  work  entitled  '^ Opinions  of  Lord 
Brougham,"  Ag,,  published  in  London,  1837:— 

« A  quality  of  Lord  Brougham's  mind,  that  is  almost  as  extraordinary  as  his 
extent  of  information,  is  its  singular  actiyity.  His  energies  never  seem  to  fls,g— 
even  for  an  Instant;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  fatigued  or  jaded 
Some  such  faculty  as  this,  indeed,  the  vastness  and  universality  of  his  acquire- 
ments called  for,  in  order  to  moke  the  weight  endurable  to  himself,  and  to  bear 
him  up  during  his  long  career  of  political  activity  and  excitemenL  Accordingly, 
labors  that  would  go  far  to  npsot  the  reason,  or  destroy  the  powers  of  ordin^ 
men,  seem  to  produce  no  more  effect  on  him  than  do  the  hot  sands  and  swift  pae« 
of  the  desert  on  the  dromedary.  Activity,  strife,  intellectual  contest — these  ars 
the  elements  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  success. 

."  Take  the  routine  of  a  day,  for  instance.  In  bis  early  life  he  has  been  knomi 
to  attend,  in  his  place  in  court,  on  circuit,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  After 
having  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  client,  he  drives  off  to  the  hustings, 
and  delivers  at  different  places  eloquent  and  spirited  speeches  to  the  elector 
He  then  sits  down  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet  to  pen  an  address  to  Ihe  Glas- 
gow students,  perhaps,  or  an  elaborate  article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  The 
active  labors  of  the  day  are  closed  with  preparation  for  the  court  business  of  th« 
following  morning;  and  then,  in  place  of  retiring  to  rest,  as  ordinaijmen  would, 
after  such  exertions,  he  spends  the  night  in  abstruse  study,  or  in  social  intercouiw 
with  some  friend  from  whom  he  has  been  long  separated.  Yet  he  would  be  sees 
as  early  as  eight  on  the  following  morning,  actively  engaged  in  the  court,  u)  d»-. 
fence  of  some  unfortunate  object  of  government  persecution;  astonishLng  the 
ituditory,  and  his  fellow-lawyers  no  less,  with  the  freshness  and  power  of  hii 
eloquence. 

''A  (air  contrast  with  this  history  of  a  day  in  early  life,  would  be  that  of  od« 
at  a  more  advanced  period ;  say  in  the  year  1S32.  A  watchful  observer  might 
see  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  seated  in  the  court  over  which  he  presided,  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  the  afternoon,  listening  to  the  arguments  of  coan- 
sel,  and  mastering  the  points  of  cases  with  a  grasp  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to 
give  those  speedy  and  unembarrassed  judgments  that  have  so  injured  him  with 
the  profession.  If  he  followed  his  course,  ho  would  see  him,  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords,  addressing  their  lordships  on  some  intricate  question 
of  law,  with  an  acuteness  that  drew  down  approbation  even  from  his  opponents, 
or,  on  some  all-engrossing  political  topic,  casting  firebrands  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  awakening  them  from  the  complacent  repose  of  conviction  to  the  hot 

*  **  His  speeches  unquoetionably  dtand  In  the  very  first  rank  of  oratorical  nuurterplcm. 
Hmj  oontnln  indiTidual  paswif^  of  eloquence,  rhetoric,  debate,  \o^,  equal  to  any  thin^, 
besides  condensed  qualities  of  information  brought  powerfully  to  b«ur  upon  particular  rob- 
Jeets,  and  a  mass  of  masculine  8enm,  variegated  by  abarp  flinpc^  of  fwreann.  and  illastratai 
hj  a  display  of  wit,  and  HeaAoned  by  tart  peculiarities  of  temper  and  lansfuagc,  which  render 
them,  in  their  collected  form,  one  of  tbe  ricbest  legacies  which  the  genius  of  oratory  ere 
lMK|ueathed  to  the  unborn  time."— (X(/UZan'«  Literary  Ibrtraits. 
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eontMt  with  more  active  and  inquiring  intellects.  Then,  in  an  honr  cr  00,  h« 
might  follow  him  to  the  Mechanics'  Institation,  and  hear  an  ahle  and  stiraalating 
diBConrse  on  edncation,  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  capacity  of  hia  fltidi- 
tors ;  and,  towivd  ten,  perhaps,  at  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  in  Mary- 
lebone,  tiie  same  Proteus-like  intellect  might  be  found  expounding  the  intrioacief 
of  physioal  science  with  a  never-tiring  and  elastic  power.  Yet,  during  all  those 
mnltitadinous  exertions,  time  would  be  found  for  the  composition  of  a  discourse 
on  Natural  Theology,  that  bears  no  marks  of  haste  or  excitement  of  mind,  but 
presents  as  calm  a  face  as  though  it  hod  been  the  laborious  production  of  a 
contemplative  philosopher." 

THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON — ^THE   SCHOOLMASTER. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exaggerate.  I  en- 
tertain no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  It  would  require  a  stronger — it  would  demand  a  more 
powerful  man  even  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  effect  such  an 
object.  The  noble  duke  may  take  the  army,  he  may  take  the  navy, 
he  may  take  the  mitre,  he  may  take  the  great  seal.  I  will  make 
the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  his 
whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  Constitution,  and  the  ener- 
^es  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  defeat  his  utmost  efforts. 
Therefore,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  unconsti- 
tutional attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These  are  not  the 
times  for  such  an  attempt.  There  have  been  periods  when  the 
country  heard  with  dismay  that  "  The  soldier  was  abroad."  That 
is  not  the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad ;  in  the  present  age 
he  can  do  nothing.  There  is  another  person  abroad — a  less  im- 
portant person  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  insignificant  person,  whose 
labors  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  school- 
master is  abroad  !  And  I  trust  niore  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  than  I  do  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  arrray,  for  uphold- 
ing and  extending  the  liberties  of  his  country.  I  think  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bad  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view ;  but  as  to  any  violence  being  in  consequence  directed 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  the  fear  of  such  an  event  I 
look  upon  to  be  futile  and  groundless. 

"man   over  MEN   HE   MADE  NOT  LORD." — Milton. 

I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  Parliament  will  no 
longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave-owners  are  the  best  lawgivers  on 
slavery;  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  public  to  such 
communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Urimsdalls  are 
persecuted  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes;  and 
the  Mosses  holdcn  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and  murder ; 

C6* 
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• 
no  longer  suiTer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warn- 
ings and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the 
property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  right — ^I  acknow- 
ledge not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  com- 
mon nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the 
understanding,  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects 
it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  crime  I  There 
is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes — the  same 
throughout  the  world — ^the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it  was  before 
the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opeaed 
to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge ;  to 
another,  all  unutterable  woes ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  the 
law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  bj 
that  law  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and 
lofithe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation 
the  wild  and  guilty  fimtasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man ! 
In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations :  the 
Covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  Old  Covenant  or  the  New, 
denounce  such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  they  of  oil 
refer,  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  tbj 
cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you  bartcreil 
the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  despite  of 
law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its 
votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How  came  this  change  to 
pass?  Not,  assuredly,  by  Parliament  leading  the  way;  but  the 
country  at  length  awoke;  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  kin- 
dled; it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its 
guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — 
let  their  assemblies  beware — ^let  the  government  at  homo  beware — 
let  the  Parliament  beware  I  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake 
— awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ;  the  same  indignation 
kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gather- 
ing that  annihilated  the  slave-trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again, 
they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have 
warned  them.  But  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  awaj 
from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  God  1 

i^xww  ftit  Speech,  in  July^  1S30l 
HAPPY   EFFECTS   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  tendency  of  knowledge  is,  and  the  tendency  of  its  diffusion 
undoubtedly  is,  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  better  their 
principles,  and  to  amend  all  that  which  we  call  their  characters; 
for  there  are  a  host  of  principles  and  feelings  which  go  together  to 
make  up  what  we  call,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  the 
human  character.  How  does  this  diffusion  operate  ?  To  increase 
habita  of  reflection,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  to  render  it 
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more  capable  of  receiving  pleasurable  emotions,  and  of  taking  an 
interest  in  other  and  in  higher  and  better  matters  than  mere  sen- 
sual gratification.  It  tends  to  improve  the  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  reflective  habits ;  and  it  tends,  therefore,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  in  itself  tends  immediately  and  directly  to 
improve  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  nation. 

It  tends  to  increase  prudence  and  prudential  habits,  and  to  amend 
and  improve  the  human  feelings.  The  ancients  have  described 
the  effects  of  education  in  far  better  language,  and  much  more  hap< 
pily  than  I  can  do — "  emolUt  mores  nee  sinil  esse  /eros,*' 

RAILROADS  VCrsiCS  WAR. 

When  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  space  and  time,  as  it  were,  over- 
come— ^when  I  beheld  a  kind  of  miracle  exhibited  before  my  asto- 
nished eyes — ^whcn  I  surveyed  mosses  pierced  through  on  which  it 
was  before  hardly  possible  for  man  or  beast  to  plant  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  now  covered  with  a  road  and  bearing  heavy  waggons,  laden 
not  only  with  innumerable  passengers,  but  with  merchandise  of  the 
largest  bulk  and  weiglit — when  I  saw  valleys  made  practicable  by 
bridges  of  ample  height  and  length,  which  spanned  them — saw  the 
Bt«am  railway  traversing  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height — saw  the  rocks  exca- 
vated, and  the  gigantic  power  of  man  penetrating  through  miles  of 
the  solid  mass,  and  gaining  a  great,  a  lasting,  an  almost  peren- 
nial conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature  by  his  skill  and  industry 
—when  I  contemplated  all  this,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the 
reflections  which  crowded  into  my  mind — not  in  praise  of  man's 
great  deeds — not  in  admiration  of  the  genius  and  perseverance 
which  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the  courage  which  he  had  shown 
in  setting  himself  against  the  obstacles  which  matter  had  opposed 
to  his  course — no,  but  the  melancholy  reflection  that  whilst  all  these 
prodigious  efforts  of  the  human  race,  so  finiitful  of  praise,  but  so 
much  more  fruitful  in  lasting  blessings  to  mankind,  and  which  never 
could  have  forced  a  tear  from  any  eye,  but  for  that  unhappy  casualty 
which  deprived  me  of  a  friend  and  you  of  a  representative,^  a  cause  of 
mourning  which  there  began  and  there  ended ;  when  I  reflected  that 
this  peaceful,  and  guiltless,  and  useful  triumph  over  the  elements  and 
over  nature  herself  had  cost  a  million  only  of  money,  whilst  fifteen 
hundred  millions  had  been  squandered  on  .cruelty  and  crime,  in  natu- 
ralizing barbarism  over  the  world — shrouding  the  nations  in  darkness 
— ^making  bloodshed  tinge  the  earth  of  every  country  under  the  sun — 
in  one  horrid  and  comprehensive  word,  War — the  greatest  curse  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  greatest  crime,  because  it  involves  every 
other  crime  within  its  execrable  name,  and  all  with  the  wretched, 

•  non.Wm.  irii8kl<Hon,  wlio  vrnn  aod'lcntallv  kUl<H\  ni  lVi«  op«T\\u^  «A  \}tv*  "\2««ry*\  wA 
V/mcbester  Hailway,  Bopt.  15, 18^. 
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and,  thank  CUxl,  I  may  now  say,  the  ntterlj  fmstratedy  as  it  alwiji 
was  the  ntterly  vain,  attempt  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people? 
(Jlere  the  company  rose  simultaneously ^  and  greeted  this  sentimetU 
with  deafening  cheers.)  I  look  backwsu^  with  shame,  with  regret 
unspeakable — ^with  indignation  to  which  I  should  in  vain  attenpi 
to  give  utterance,  upon  that  course  of  policy  which  we  are  now 
happily  too  well  informed  and  too  well  intcntioned  erer  to  allow 
again  whilst  we  lire — ^when  I  think  that,  if  one  hundred,  and  bat 
one  hundred  of  those  fifteen  hundred  millions,  had  been  employed 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  progress  of  civiliaatioo,  aad 
of  wealth,  and  prosperity  amongst  us,  instead  of  that  other  employ- 
ment which  is  too  hateful  to  think  of,  and  almost,  now-a-days,  too 
disgusting  to  speak  of — (and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
such  things  will  be  incredible — when  looking  back  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  ever  happened) — ^instead  of  being 
burdened  with  eight  hundred  miUions  of  debt,  borrowed  after  spend- 
ing seven  hundred  millions,  borrowed  when  we  had  no  more  to  spend 
— ^we  should  have  seen  the  whole  country  covered  with  such  worics 
as  now  unite  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  should  have  enjoyed 
peace  uninterrupted  during  the  last  forty  years,  with  all  the  blef^ 
ings  which  an  industrious  and  a  virtuous  people  deserve,  and  whick 
peace  profusely  sheds  upon  their  lot. 

S^teeehat  Liverpool,  <m  the  ataUi$hmaU  of  the  Meekamie^  MutOaU. 


APTITUDE  OP  YOUTH  FOB  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  oftentimes  said,  that 
the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  retirements  of  a  college  almost  exclusively  adapted 
to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age,  every  thing  has  tiie  lively 
interest  of  novelty  and  freshness ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened 
by  curiosity ;  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions 
it  thus  receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  after  life ;  while  the  dis- 
tracting cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross  not  the 
threshold  of  these  calm  retreats ;  its  distant  noise  and  bustle  are 
faintly  heard,  making  the  shelter  you  enjoy  more  grateful ;  and 
the  struggles  of  anxious  mortals,  embarked  upon  that  troublous  sea, 
are  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered 
more  sweet  by  the  prospect  of  the  scene  below.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  you,  too,  will  be  plunged  into  those  waters  of  bitterness,  and 
will  cast  an  eye  of  regret,  as  now  I  do,  upon  the  peaceful  regions 
you  have  quitted  for  ever.  Such  is  your  lot  as  members  of  society ; 
but  it  will  be  your  own  feult  if  you  look  back  on  this  place  with 
repentance  or  with  shame ;  and  be  well  assured  that,  whatever  time 
— ay,  every  hour — ^you  squander  here  on  unprofitable  idling,  will  then 
/ise  up  against  you,  and  be  paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unavail- 
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ing  regrets.  Study  then,  I  beseech  you,  so  to  store  your  minds 
with  the  exquisite  learning  of  former  ages,  that  you  may  always 
possess  within  yourselves  sources  of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  will  enable  you  to  set  at  naught  the  grosser  pleasures  of 
scnse^  whereof  other  men  are  slaves ;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with 
the  sound  pliilosophy  of  later  days,  forming  yourselves  to  the  vir- 
tuous habits  whieh  are  its  legitimate  offspring,  that  you  may  walk 
unhurt  through  the  trials  which  await  you,  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that  surround  you,  not  with  lofty  and 
supercilious  contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times,  but  with  the  vehe- 
ment desire  of  enlightening  those  who  wander  in  darkness,  and 
who  are  by  so  much  the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how  much  they 

want  our  assistance.  Address  to  the  GUugoa  students, 

PROSPECTS   OP   THE   AGE — SNEERERS   AT  EDUCATION. 

Let  us,  as  well  we  may,  heartily  rejoice  in  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect which  now  lies  before  us  of  good  government,  general  improve- 
ment in  virtue,  and  the  attainment  of  national  prosperity  through 
the  restoration  of  the  people's  most  unquestioned  right--a  cheap 
administration  of  their  affairs — a  substantial,  effectual  relief  of  their 
heavy  burdens.  The  enemies  of  improvement  have,  indeed,  of  lato 
years,  confessed  by  their  conduct  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
attempt  to  obstruct  its  progress ;  they  have  bent  before  the  wave, 
from  fear  of  being  swept  away  by  it ;  and  they  now  have  recourse 
to  sneers  and  gibes  at  the  instruction  of  the  people.  We  are  called 
schoolmasters — a  title  in  which  I  glory,  and  never  shall  feel  shame. 
Our  Penny  Science  is  ridiculed  by  those  who  have  many  pence  and 
little  knowledge ;  our  lectures  are  laughed  at,  as  delivered  to  groupi 
of  what  those  ignorant  people  in  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  call, 
after  the  poet,  "  lean,  unwashed  artificers ;"  a  class  of  men  that 
should  be  respected,  not  derided  by  those  who,  were  they  reduced  to 
work  for  their  bread,  would  envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they  now  look 
down  upon.  Let  such  proud  creatures  enjoy  the  fancied  triumph 
of  their  wit ;  we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed,  their 
heavy  jests  can  so  be  termed)  half  so  much  as  we  did  for  their 
serious  opposition.  If  they  are  much  amused  with  our  penny  sci- 
ences, I  hope,  before  long,  to  see  them  laugh  twice  as  much  at  our 
penny  politics;  because,  when  the  abominable  taxes  upon  the 
knowledge  which  most  concerns  the  people  are  removed — ^I  mean 
the  Newspaper  Stamp — ^we  shall  have  a  universal  diffusion  of  sound 
political  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  community :  and  if 
lectures  divert  them  so  mightily  now,  I  can  tell  them  that  pr<^para- 
tion  is  making  for  affording  them  much  more  entertainment  in  the 
same  kind,  by  a  very  ample  extension  of  the  present  system  of 
lecturing,  and  by  inciiiding  politics  in  t\\c  eo\xi^c. 
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THE   SCHOOLMASTER  AND  THE   CONQUEROR. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  improvement  are 
more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry  with  than  what  is  termed 
the  "  march  of  intellect;**  and  here  I  will  confess,  that  I  think,  aa 
far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right  It  is  a  very 
absurd,  because  a  very  incorrect  expression.  It  is  little  calculated 
to  describe  the  operation  in  question.  It  does  not  picture  aa 
image  at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the  true  friends  of  man- 
kind. It  much  more  resembles  the  progress  of  the  enemy  to  all 
improvement.  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He  stalks  on- 
ward with  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war" — banners 
flying — shoutB  rending  the  air — ^guns  thundering — and  martial 
music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamen- 
tations for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peacefnl 
vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are 
to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to 
further  their  execution — he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his 
humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the 
weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  anj 
thing  like  a  march — ^but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  tnumph, 
and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the  destroyer  of  his  species, 
the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Man- 
kind— ^I  have  found,  laboring  conscientiously,  though,  perhaps,  ob- 
scurely, in  their  blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have 
found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the 
ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French;  I  have 
found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  en- 
thusiastic Germans;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded, 
but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  God  be  thanked, 
their  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing. 
Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  na- 
tions; their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  those 
great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  pcrfonnfl 
his  appointed  course — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises, and,  resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the 
generation  whom  his  works  have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the 
humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  "one  in  whom 
:;ioukind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.'* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

WEES  THE  WOBK  18  USED  AS  ▲ 

COLLEGE   OR   SCHOOL   TEXT-BOOK. 


JOSEPH  WARTON,  (p.  17.) 

When  bom?  Whera«dacated?  Profession? 
Fkit  pablication?  Character  of  his  odes? 
Wb*t  Latin  classic  translate?  M'hat  is  said 
of  it?  What  periodical  did  he  assist  in?  To 
▼hat  post  chosen  in  1766?  Qnaliflcations  ? 
What  naxi  did  he  publish  ?  ^Vhat  is  its  cha- 
xaeter?  What  edit  in  1797  ?  For  what  is  he 
in  goural  distinguiflhed  ?    When  did  be  die? 


XLIZABETH  MONTAGU,  (p.  24.) 

Whofle  daughter?  Birth?  Whose  society 
mktj  in  early  life  ?  Whom  marry,  and  when  ? 
What  publish  in  1769  ?  Who  have  praised  it  ? 
What  club  met  at  her  house  ?  Why  so  called  ? 
What  annual  entertainment  did  she  give? 
When  die  ?  What  are  her  works  ?  Their  char 
racier? 

HUGH  BLAIR,  (p.  29.) 

Birth?  Where  educated?  What  Rood  in- 
tetlactual  habit  did  he  early  Ibrm  ?  What  pro- 
feeaion  enter  ?  What  lectures  deliver  in  1759  ? 
Wliat  diseertation  publish  in  1763  ?  What  else 
dki  be  publbh?  When  die?  >nuit  of  bin 
sermons?  For  what  most  now  known?  What 
is  said  of  them? 

H£STBR  CHAPONE,  (p.  35.) 

MaMen  name?  With  whom  did  she  early 
correspond?  With  wliat  literary  characters 
baeome  acquainted?  What  first  publish? 
Whoa  married  ?  Result  ?  What  did  she  phb- 
llsh  in  1773?  What  is  said  of  it?  What  in 
1775?    When  did  slie  die? 

JAMES  BEATTl£,  (p.  40.) 

Where  bom  and  educated?  What  profeft- 
sion  did  he  enter?  Ills  first  publication? 
Wh»t  publish  in  1770?  Its  aim?  Tramiug 
of  bis  son?  What  is  his  celebrated  poem)' 
AVben  published  ?  How  received  ?  WhHt  elue 
did  he  publish  ?  On  what  docs  bis  fame  chiefly 
rest  ?  His  character  ?  What  of  his  miuatrcl  ? 
(Note^  p.  50.) 

WILLIAM  PALEY,  (p.  60.) 

How  characterizod  ?  Where  born  ?  "Uliere 
educatoil  ?  Whnt  college  anecdote  told  of  him  ? 
What  did  he  publish  in  1795?  What  works 
subsequently?    When  did  ho  die?    ^Vhot  ia 


said  of  his  character?  What  as  a  writer? 
What  of  his  works?  Which  the  most  inge- 
nious and  original  of  them?  What  is  Ita 
object  ?  What  the  most  exceptionable  of  his 
works?  Why?  What  anecdotes  told  of  him 
when  at  the  university  ?  Wlxat  of  his  Natik* 
raJ  Theology  ?  (note.) 

ELIZABETH  CARTER,  (p.  67.) 

When  bom?  What  of  her  early  years? 
What  attainments  did  she  make  before  her 
twenty-first  year  ?  What  higher  attainments  ? 
Her  first  appearance  in  print?  Wtuit  good 
early  habit?  Onote.)  What  did  Dr.  Johnson 
say  of  her?  Repeat  the  oomplimontary  lines 
in  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magadne."  What  write 
in  1746?  WhatGreek  author  translate?  How 
did  Johnson  praise  her  scholarship?  M'hat 
of  her  poems?  What  rule  did  she  make  in 
her  social  intercourse?  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  Her  chief  prose  oompositious?  When 
did  she  die? 

MUNGO  PARK,  (p.  64). 

Birth?  Education?  Early  occupation? 
Into  wliat  service  enter?  Expedition?  Re* 
suit?  Diiicoverius ?  {Second expedition?  Re- 
sult?   Death? 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  (p.  70.) 

Repeat  the  lines  of  Byron?  MTm'u  born? 
HI*  early  propensities  ?  His  early  tasKi*  ?  How 
did  he  commence  his  studies?  What  prlM 
gain  ?  When  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems  ? 
How  treated  by  the  critics  ?  Who  encouraged 
him?  What  change  took  place  in  bis  cna« 
racter?  How  effected?  Consequence  of  hia 
severe  application  to  study?  How  aided? 
What  honors  gain?  At  what  expense?  When 
die?  What  of  his  character?  His  poems? 
Opinion  of  Sir  Egcrton  Brydges? 

ANNA  SEWARD,  (p.  78.) 

Whose  daughter  ?  Early  life  ?  By  what  ap> 
pellation  known  ?  First  publicat^n?  \Miat 
in  1799?    When  die?    Uer  poetry? 

CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  (p.  80.) 

Where  pass  her  childhood?  Repent  tb«» 
lines?  Of  her  youth?  When  married?  What 
of  the  uouuecuuu'i   "^SttotXAWvckX   Vi\  >&}««»«• 
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netnf  Her  huBband's  lihcrationf  Wliither 
obliged  to  fleef  How  louj;  remain?  What 
did  she  do  Ibr  nupport?  Her  publications  ? 
When  die 7  M'hat  of  Lor  poetry  7  lor  yrh^t 
moet  now  known? 

MARY  TIGIIE,  (p.  86.) 

Whom  daughter?  Where  IItc?  By  what 
most  known!  What  is  said  of  it?  When 
die?  (note.) 

BICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  (p.  90.) 

How  celebrated  ?  Where  educatod  ?  What 
oflSce  did  he  first  receive?  Wliat  publish? 
In  what  department  of  literature  did  he  now 
employ  his  time?  On  what  mL^piou  H^nt? 
Result?  TVherego?  What  publit«h ?  What 
essays?  Ilis  last  work?  Whcu  did  ho  die? 
Character?    What  of  the  <*  Observer  ?' 


JAMES  GRAIUME,  (p.  96.) 

"Where  bom  and  educated?  For  what  call- 
ing destined?  By  what  is  he  chiefly  known? 
Uuw  publixhod  ?  For  what  profession  did  ho 
prepare  ?  What  elue  did  he  publioh  7  Health  7 
Whither  go?  Result?  When  die?  Charac- 
ter of  his  poetry  7  Opinion  of  the  ^  Quarterly 
Review  7" 


GRANVILLE  SHARP,  (p.  101.) 

His  early  life?  Controvcn<ioM ?  "WTiat  at- 
tainments in  consequence  7  What  office  hold  ? 
Wliat  circumHtan<<e  gave  a  new  direction  to 
hii<  life  7  To  what  dcc-iidon  of  the  courUi  did 
this  finally  lead?  With  whom  correspond? 
What  iufitance  of  great  cou.«('ientiouMi(>4H? 
What  works  did  he  publish?  What  kiudrofl 
olyect  of  philanthropy  now  engaged  him? 
What  incident  arounwl  tlie  nation  to  a  p<Mue 
of  the  wickoflness  of  the  slave  trade?  What 
other  good  work  did  he  orijriuate?  Of  wlmt 
society  first  chairman?  When  did  he  die? 
What  of  his  character?  Works?  Inscription 
on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

HERBERT  KNOWLES,  (p.  108.) 

Wlierebom?  What  of  his  character?  Re- 
peat the  "  Liues  written  in  the  Churchyard." 

JOHN*  WOLCOT,  (p.  110.) 

How  known?  Profeiwion?  Whither  go? 
First  publication?  Hbi  Lousiad?  Number 
of  Ills  publications?  Death?  Character  of 
hia  poetry  ?    Anecdote  of  Peter  llndar  7 

THOMAS  BROWN,  (p.  115.) 

For  what  distinguished  ?  Where  educated  ? 
ITow  di^tingnished?  What  first  publiKh? 
What  profession  study  ?  What  next  publish  7 
Wliat  new  field  enter?  Tooms?  His  great 
work,  what?    When  die?    Character? 

ANNE  HUNTER,  (p.  123.) 

Wh? JO  daughter?  Wife?  In  what  excel? 
What  of  her  poetry  ? 


VICESniUS  KNOX,  (p.  125.) 

When  bom?  Where  educated?  Vlit 
write?  What  profession  enter?  How  Iooj: 
hold  the  post?  By  whom  ciKoeeded?  Q» 
next  publicaUon?  What  ha  17887  Wbat 
next?    When  die?    Character? 

CHARLES  WOLFE,  (p,  13L) 

When  horn?  Tenth?  Where  ednesledf 
What  prize  obtain?  Profestdon?  Wb«i 
setUed?    At  what  age  die? 

ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  (p.  137.) 

By  what  work  known  ?  Early  life  ?  H<>v 
apprenticed  ?  Occupation  ?  What  led  to  hi* 
earliest  attempts  at  poetry?  Where  rKirt? 
Business  7  >\  ho  aided  hini ?  What  pabli^? 
How  received?  Other  pnhlications ?  Dil- 
culties?  Death?  Beet  poems?  Who  bci 
praised  them?  *«  Farmer's  Boy,**  how  dMM 7 

THOMAS  ERSKINE,  (p.  143.) 

Whose  son?  Where  educated?  Inflonm 
of  his  mother?  When  called  to  tlie  bar? 
First  cause  i  Success  ?  How  appear  in  17^1  ? 
In  what  great  cau&e  did  be  exert  his  talents.' 
Anecdote?  (note.)  In  what  engage  in  I'st*. 
What  is  said  or  it?  5Io6t  arduous  effurtf 
H(>w  oppow«d7  Result?  On  what  rids  in 
politics  7  What  pamphlet  publish  7  To  what 
}M>8t  elevated  7  Influence  upon  him?  llVben 
and  when  die  7    What  of  hLi  doquenoe  7 

JANE  TAYLOR,  (p.  149.) 

Who^e  dau'jhter?  Early  dcrt^pmeotif 
Whither  remove?  WhatinlS02?  First |4m? 
IVojoctr  I'liblication?  Uealtli?  Writlnp? 
Labours  for  the  poor 7    Death?    Writlop? 

GEORGE  GORDON  BYRON,  (p.  IM.) 

What  of  hb«  character?  Where  educated? 
How  apply  himself?  Ills  flrxt  pubUdied 
work?  Where  reviewed?  How?  Injlarsn 
of  it  7  What  publish  in  1S12  ?  lIowrM«ivfd? 
What  fttUowed?  Whom  marrv?  HesoH? 
On  whom  did  society  lay  the  Uame?  Itov 
did  he  bear  it  ?  What  worlcs  oompoM?  Cte> 
duct  abroad  ?  In  what  cause  engage  7  VTlio* 
and  when  die  7    Character  uf  his  poetry  7 

ANNA  LJETITIA  BARBAULD,  (p.  \^) 

Whose  daughter  ?  Wha .  aT  her  cbiUbooi? 
Wlio  couducttrd  her  education?  Reddcincr? 
What  first  publish  ?  How  receired?  What 
marry  7  In  what  did  her  hushuod  engage? 
What  did  she  next  publish  ?  Where  go?  8«b> 
8e«iuont  publications  7  Trials  experienn? 
Death  ?    Character  of  her  wrritinga  ? 

REGINALD  HEBER,  (p.  ISO.) 

Whoj»e  son?  Youth?  %niere  educated? 
What  prize  gain  7  What  publish  7  What  port 
of  honor  and  useAiIucr<s  receive  in  1>^'J«  ?  ^^  het 
go?  Ilowqualifiod?  When  die?  I'osthuwow 
work?    What  of  his  poetry  ?    Ifymnat 
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ROBERT  POLLOK,  (p.  188.) 

What  publbh  In  1827  ?  VTbni  was  tbought 
of  itf  AVhat  of  hb  early  nge*  Where  edu- 
cat<?d?  Prof«!siun?  Health?  When  die? 
With  whom  compared  ?  llowr  ?  What  of  "  The 
Course  of  Time?" 

JONATHAN  DYMOND,  (p.  195.) 

When  bom?  To  what  Bociety  belong? 
now  cmf  Joyed  in  early  life  ?  Early  diftftojii- 
tioji?  ^Vhom  marry?  What  firnt  publish? 
What  of  it?  lliA  next  worlc  ?  lt«  character  * 
Uia  health?  How  did  he  bear  his  illnees? 
When  die?  What  of  his  character?  What 
of  his  **Eaesay8  on  Morality  ?" 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DATY,  (p.  201.) 

Rank?  Childhood?  Apprenticed?  In 
1803?  Publications?  For  what  most  cele- 
brated? Kewarded?  TruTvl?  Last  publica- 
tion?   Character  and  talents?    ills  poetry  ? 

WILLIAM  HAZLTTT,  (p.  205.) 

For  what  dLstinzuished  ?     First  employ- 
ment?     First   publications?      What    sub^e- 
rBUtly?     Uis  most  elaborate  work?    When 
?    What  of  his  writings  ? 


ROBERT  HALL,  (p.  212.) 

Whose  aon?  Early  propensities?  Where 
educated?  What  fi-iendiihips  form  ?  Ills  elo- 
quence? Where  settled?  Uow  afflicted? 
Effects?  AVhere  settled  when  rentored?  To 
what  periodical  contribute?  What  did  he 
adTocato  in  lus  church?  Where  remove  in 
1826?  Habits  of  study ?  When  die?  Cha- 
racter as  a  preacher?  Mental  endowments? 
Style  ?    Personal  character  ? 


HENRY  MACKENZIE,  (p.  220.) 

Where  and  when  bom  ?  Where  educated  ? 
First  work?  Of  what  periodicals  the  editor? 
What  poet  was  he  the  first  to  bring  into  no> 
tioe?  Of  his  private  life?  Character  of  his 
writings?    When  die? 


WALTER  SCOTT,  (p.  228.) 

Where  and  when  bom  ?  Youthful  employ- 
ments ?  W  here  eduoaterl  ?  What  of  his  early 
leading?  What  profest>ion  did  he  stwly? 
Whom  marry?  First  publioatloD?  When 
quit  his  profesrion?  Remarks?  What  pub- 
lish in  1805?  In  1808?  Succw«r  Whatpub- 
licaUons  followed  ?  What  in  1814?  Its  popu- 
larity? What  succeeded?  What  object  did 
he  aooomplL«h?  VThat  partnership  <urm? 
Conjicquonces  ?  What  did  he  undertake  ?  Re- 
sult ?  Compared  with  whom,  and  how  ?  ^note.) 
Siclcness?  Efforts  to  regain  bin  health  ?  When 
return  homo?  When  die  ?  CircumMtanoes  of 
death?  What  of  his  poetry?  Moral  tone? 
Its  general  sul^ects?  Remark  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold? His  prose  works  ?  Character  of  them  ? 
Their  iDBuouoe? 


^  CHARLES  BUTLER,  (p.  246.) 

When  bora?  Family?  'Where  educaUd? 
His  iiublications  ?  General  sulgect  of  bit 
writiugs  i    liy  what  most  known  ? 


GEORGE  CRABBE,  (p.  252.) 

When  bora?  Early  life?  First  publiear 
tions?  What  distinguished  statesman  aided 
him  ?  First  published  poems  afl«r  ?  His  pro* 
fc'Shion?  Lost  publication?  When  die?  What 
of  his  writings  ?    Characteristics  ? 


JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  (p.  263.) 

How  distinguished?  When  bom?  Early 
habits  and  education?  Early  friend?  I'ro- 
fession?  To  what  did  he  chiefly  icive  his  at- 
tention? When  go  to  London?  What  great 
political  event  at  this  time?  Wliat  dktin- 
guishod  work  appeared  then?  Who  replied 
to  it?  TiUe  of  Mackintosh's  work?  When 
called  to  the  bar?  Course  of  lectures?  In 
what  great  cause  engaged?  What  office  r«> 
ccive?  Rencfits  from  it?  What  write?  Ora** 
ral  character? 

HANNAH  MORE,  (p.  271.) 

Whose  daughter?  Where  bom?  Where 
settle?  What  enterprise  engage  in?  Her 
first  literary  efforts?  Snoceedlng  publioar 
tions?  Change  of  opinions?  Whither  retire? 
Publications?  Traits?  Success?  AVhat  pub- 
lish in  1799?  What  afterward?  Her  last 
publicAtions  ?  When  die?  Influence  of  her 
writings?    Poetry?    Prose? 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCS,  (p.  286.) 

Wlien  bom?  Early  training?  Remaricap 
hie  indicaUon?  Where  educated?  When 
enter  Parliament?  Whither  travel,  and  with 
whom  ?  Influence  ?  In  what  great  cause  en- 
gage in  1787  ?  Uis  first  speech  ?  What  pub- 
lish in  1797?  Success?  What  witness  in 
1807  ?  When  die  ?  Lord  Brougham's  opinlJn 
of  him  ?    Uis  eloquence  ? 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  (p.  292.) 

How  styled?  When  bom?  Where  edu- 
cated? His  attainments?  With  whom  be- 
come intimate  ?  What  Utopian  prcgect?  To 
whom  married?  Where  settle?  In  what  en- 
gage? How  long  last?  Wliere  travel  and 
study?  Where  settle  on  his  return  ?  Uis  bail 
hnliit?  Its  effects  ?  Where  go  fbr  his  health  ? 
When  return?  After  life?  Defect  in  his 
character?  Under  whose  care  placed?  His 
chief  prose  works  and  poetry?  When  die? 
His  influence?  What  of  his  prose?  Of  his 
poetry?  Conversation?  Question  to  l4unb 
and  reply? 


EDWARD  IRVING,  (p.  306.) 

Where  bom?  Where  educated?  Where 
nettled  ?  Power  as  a  preacher  ?  Appearance  ? 
Popularity?  Of  what  accused ?  When  die? 
Testimony  of  Dr.  CUaim.«t«t  Wa  v(^^2>»^ 
lions? 
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CHABLES  LAMB,  (p.  811.) 

For  what  distinguished  f  When  and  whafe 
Ixmn?  Where  educated?  How  employed? 
To  whom  did  he  devote  his  attention  almoet 
excIuslTelj?  First  appearance  as  an  author? 
What  else  publish?  Most  celebrated  work? 
What  is  said  of  it?  What  else  publish?  What 
in  conjunction  with  his  sister?  When  die? 
Ranlcasapoetr    Prose?    Btylef 

JAMES  nOGO,  (p.  S2L) 

Familiar  appellation?  Early  life?  Mother's 
influence?  First  effort?  What  in  1813? 
Other  works?    Death? 

FELICIA  HEMANS,  (p.  326.) 

Maiden  name?  When  bom?  Earlj  life? 
First  publicatfon?  What  In  1812?  To  whom 
married?  Besult?  Whither  retreat?  How 
there  employed  ?  What  prize  obtain  in  1819  ? 
What  hi  1821?  What  pubUxh  in  1823  ?  What 
subsequently?    Whom  ri^it  in  1829?    What 

fublish  in  1830?  Where  afterward  reside? 
lealth  ?  When  die?  Jeffrey's  opinion  of  her 
poetry?  (note.)  Qeneral  character  of  her 
writings? 


JAMES  SMITH,  (p.  873.) 

Birth?  EdueatSon?  Proftnionr  Writtaat 
For  what  most  celebrated?  Uaatk?  OtmSm 
of  **  Rejected  Addreasei  ?**  (note.) 

LANT  CARPENTER,  (p.  379.) 

Where  educated  f  Profession?  When  die? 
For  what  disthiguish^  ?  What  did  be  pub- 
lish?    For  what  most  known? 

JOHN  IRELAND,  (^.383.) 

When  bom?  Station?  For  what  Rfiev 
write?  For  wltat  work  moat  known?  VThat 
of  it?  What  of  his  life?  Of  hkhenemkHcI 
When  die? 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  (p.88«l) 

Where  and  when  bom  ?  Where  educated? 
How  early  distinguished?  What  proftaidoa 
enter?  To  what  distinguished  poat  clecled? 
When  die?  What  of  his  gencnl  chaiaete 
and  influence?  As  a  scholar?  As  a  hM»> 
rian  ?  As  a  srhoolnnucter  ?  As  a  theologiu? 
As  a  man  ?  Give  the  account  fttnn  his  Joor* 
nal  on  his  last  day.  For  what  most  uakms ? 
Correepondenee  ? 


NATHAN  DRAKE,  (p.  338.) 

Where  and  when  bom  ?  Where  educated? 
Where  settled  as  a  physician?  How  long? 
When  die?  What  of  him  as  a  physician? 
What  are  his  publications  ?  Influence  on  the 
ndnd?  What  of  his  general  character?  What 
fiaysQilUes?  (note.) 


SIR  EGERTON  DRYDQES,  (p.  345.) 

How  distinguished?  When  bom?  Where 
educated?  To  what  deyote  bii<  time?  What 
profession  enter?  Where  reMhlo?  How  em- 
liorrassod  ?  Wiiat  claim  prefer  ?  Influence ? 
When  enter  Parliament?  Where  afterward 
reside?  When  die?  For  what  are  we  in- 
debted to  him  ?  To  what  did  he  chiefly  deyote 
his  attention  ?  Ills  first  publications  ?  What 
commence  in  1805  ?  His  subsoriuent  publica- 
tions? What  has  been  remarked  of  him  as 
a  writer?  What  of  bis  "Autobiography?" 
(note.)    What  of  his  Sonnets? 


ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  (p.  356.) 

Whose  son?  Where  educated  ?  Profession? 
What  publish  in  1790?  What  in  1814?  When 
and  where  die? 

Ji^TITIA  ELIZABETH  MACLEAN,  (p.  360.) 

Whore  and  when  born  ?  State  of  her  family 
In  her  early  life?  Her  flrst  productions? 
Their  multiplicity  ?  To  whom  marrie«i,  and 
when?  Whither  go?  Ilcr  death?  What  of 
her  genius  ? 

THOMAS  HAVNES  BAYLY,  (p.  367.) 

Whore  bom?  Whither  retire?  For  h hat 
vxMtoelebratod?    Death? 


AIXAN  CUNNINGHAM,  (p.  891) 

Birth  ?  Apprenticeship?  Remoyal  aai  <» 
cupation?    As  a  writer?    His  songs! 

ROBERT  SOUTHET,  (p.4M.) 

Where  bora?  Where  educated?  Towhil 
opinions  inclined?  Description  by  Cot&! 
In  what  scheme  Interested  ?  To  whoea  no^ 
ried?  Whither  Journey?  What  pnVUiih? 
Where  settle  on  bis  return  ?  Wkat  pnliUA 
In  1805?  Subsequent  publications?  Towlist 
reylew  largely  contribute?  What  of  his  lat- 
ter years  ?  W  ben  die  *  Opinion  of  ColerUgi? 
Of  I'rofessor Wilson?  Whatasaproaewritv? 
Works? 

JOHN  FOSTER,  (p.  419.) 

When  bom  ?  Where  educated  ?  Fbst  pol^ 
lication  ?  Its  character  ?  To  wliat  reyiew  coo' 
tribute  ?    His  general  character? 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  (p.  434.) 

When  bom  ?  Where  educated  ?  First  pah- 
lication?  Its  reception?  Whither  trayd' 
To  whom  married?  What  rcrefve  in  1806? 
Subsequent  publieaUons?  Whatofhii^S^ 
cimens  of  Britbh  Poets  ?  (note.)  What  an|» 
cine  edit?  To  what  poet  elected  In  l<t27  ?  With 
what  other  magasine  connected  ?  SnbeeqocDt 
publications?  Whither  go  for  his  hcaltk! 
\rhen  die?  What  of  Urn  aa  a  poet?  Btfl 
work  on  his  life  ? 


THOMAS  MITCHELL,  (p.  43flL) 

Whose  son?  Where  educated?  For  whit 
eminently  distinguished  ?  What  artlrles  coo- 
trit>ute  to  the  "  Quarterly  ?•»  What  of  hisseko- 
landiip  ?    For  what  espedallj  diatti^afahid? 


Examination  qubstions. 
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THOMAS  HOOD,  (^  440.) 

What  of  hli  writings  ?  ^^l7  employmtnt  f 
Wbat  post  ocoapy  in  1821 1  For  what  macar 
aine  writef  Tl'hat  of  his  lHa?  Whandlsr 
What  of  his  works! 


8YDNSY  BliQTH,  (p.  44S.) 

Wh«n  and  where  bom  f  Where  edveatadf 
With  what  did  he  earty  beoomo^oonneetedF 
OiTO  the  substanoe  of  his  aoooont  of  it  How 
oocopted  a/ter  his  runoral  to  Londonf  On 
what  Sttl^ects  write?  What  celebrated  letters 
pablish?  What  of  his  general  character? 
DisUngnishing  traits?  When  die?  His  ao- 
ooant  of  himself? 


THOMAS  CHALMBRS,  (p.  464.) 

When  bom?  Where  educated?  Profta- 
lion?  Whatpnblish?  Where  mtUe?  What 
sabsaqnent  pubUoatloas  ?  To  what  professor- 
ship appointed?  To  what  removed  in  1828? 
What  noble  stand  take  in  1843?  What  of  his 
aeadsmlohonraBf    When  die?    Characttt? 


JOSEPH  JOHN  QURNET,  (p.  470.) 

IVnr  what  distinguished?  Whose  son? 
When  bom?  By  whom  early  trained?  Where 
educated?  Attainments?  To  what  sect  be- 
long? What  as  a  speaker  ?  What  journeys 
take?  For  what  ol]|{ect?  Where  go  in  1837  ? 
W^hat  islands  visit,  and  for  what  ol^ect,  in 
1830 1  What  snbasquent  TiidU  on  the  Conti- 
nent? Otject?  When  die?  His  various 
works  f  In  what  sodoties  chiefly  interested  ? 
Hishenevolenoe?  His  habits?  His  general 
character? 


RICHARD  MANT,  (p.  478.) 

When  bom?   Where  educated?   What  post 
oecupy?    When  die?    What  publish? 
I  ?    For  what  most  known  ? 


His 


HORACE  SMITH,  (p.  480.) 

Whose  son?  Of  what  the  author ?  "Re- 
jected Addresses?*'   (note.;     His   business? 

MARIA  EDGEWORTir,<p.486.) 

Whose  daughter?  Mliere  reside?  Finrt; 
literary  effort?  Other  writin^n  ?  Death? 
Rank  ?    Character  of  her  writings  ? 

BERNARD  BARTON,  (p.  494.) 

Where  and  when  l>om?  His  occupation? 
His  health?  Deith?  How  now  known? 
Character  of  his  poetry  ?    Private  character? 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  (p.  502.) 

For  wliat  celebrated?  Where  and  when 
bom?  How  early  employed?  What  of  hLs 
early  developments?  >Vknt  fir^  stimulated 
Mm  ?  Who  wafl  his  fiiTc-rlte  author  ?  Where 
enter  into  businef>s  ?    First  publii%tion  ?    ^iub- 


seqnentr  What  caHed  oat  his  talent  f  Where 
spend  his  last  yean?  Testimofl^y  of  Mont> 
gomery? 


VEANCI8  JSFJTRBT,  (p.  600.) 

How  dlsttngnidiear  Where  edocatedt 
What  profteton  enter?  What  society  Join 
in  1792?  Whom  then  meet?  When  calM 
to  the  bar?  To  whom  married?  Prqjeotfln 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Review?"  How  pub- 
lished? Who  the  first  editor?  WhotheUbe- 
ral  publisher?  (note.)  Who  oompoeed  the 
fWitemitv  of  critka?  Remarks  of  Stanton? 
When  did  the  first  number  appear?  What 
demand  for  it  ?  Greatest  dreulatlon?  What 
of  the  times?  What  of  the  abilibr  of  its  con- 
tributors? What  of  Jefhrey's  part?  To  what 
vost  elected  in  1820?  In  1829?  In  1830? 
when  enter  Parliament?  What  publish  in 
1844  ?  What  of  the  influence  he  has  exerted  ? 
Who  subsequent  editor  of  the  "Review?^ 
How  employ  his  latter  days?  When  die? 
General  uiaraeter?  His  great  infloenoe  in  the 
literary  world? 


WILLIAM  USLB  BOWLES,  (p.  527.) 

Whose  son?  Birth?  Youth?  Education? 
How disting;uished in  college?  Whommarry? 
Death?  Publications?  His  edition  of  Pope  ? 
Best  poems? 


WILLUM  WORDSWORTH,  (p.  582.) 

When  and  where  bom  ?  Proftssion?  What 
first  publish,  and  when  ?  With  whom  Ibrm 
a  friendship?  Next  publication?  Its  recep- 
tion?  Who. condemned  it?  To  whom  mar- 
ried? Where  reside?  By  whom  there  vieJted ? 
Consequent  appdlation?  What  publish  In 
1814?  How  received?  Opening  of  the  "*  Edin- 
burgh" artk>le?  Next  publicatton  ?  Whom 
visit  in  1831?  How  honored  in  1885?  In 
1839?  In  1842?  When  die?  Opink>ns  of  the 
literary  world?  What  does  8onthey  say? 
What  Walter  Seott?  (note.)  What  Mr.Tal- 
fourd?  (note,  p.  534.)  What  sure  test  to  try 
the  merits  of  a  poet?  ^See  under  Moir,  p. 
562.)  Lord  Jeffrey's  suoeequent  opinions? 
General  estimate  of  his  character? 


JOANNA  BAILLI8,  (p.  545.) 

Whom  daughter?  When  bom?  Witn 
whom  contemporary  ?  Repeat  linen  of  Scott  ? 
With  whom  reside?  Her  first  publication? 
Second?  Third?  What  subsequent  pubUca 
tion^?  When  die?  In  what  department  of 
jKH'try  did  she  particularly  excel?  Character 
of  her  miscellaueous  poetjcy  ? 


DATTD  MACBETH  MOIR,  (p.  552.) 

Birth?  Influence  of  his  writings?  For 
what  mafrazino  write?  Signature?  Profes- 
Bion?  Where  settle?  Professional  rank? 
l>ul.3ishinlS31?  In  1843?  In  1861?  What 
i.»  Nili  of  them  ?  De.ath ?  Character  ?  What 
of  his  poetry  ?  The  true  test  of  poetry  ?  (con- 
mJt,  on  p.  5t>2,  563.; 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS^ 


THOMAS  MOORE,  (p.  664.) 

Where  and  when  bom  f  Where  educated  ? 
Profession?  What  first  publbth?  How  r»- 
ceiTed?  Next  publications?  By  whom  re- 
Tiewed,  and  how?  What  publish  in  1812? 
Subsequent  pnbUcationR?  What  of  his  He- 
brew Melodies  and  Iridi  Songs  ?  What  pub- 
lish in  1817?  What  of  it?  What  in  1823? 
In  1825?  How  characterized?  Subsequent 
pttblicationB !  Characteristics  as  a  poet? 
iWth? 

THOMAS  DICK,  (p.  575.) 

Birth?  Education?  Earlj  impressions? 
Where  study  ?  Firs*  profession  ?  Subsequent 
profession?  Residence?  What  styled?  In- 
fluence of  his  writings?    Character?   Works? 

8AMT7EL  ROGERS,  (p.  583.) 

Repeat  Byron's  lines.  Where  and  when 
born?  What  rare  instance  does  he  present? 
Education?  ¥int  pnbUcation?  When  did 
the  ** Pleasures  of  Memory"  appear?  Uow 
recelTed?  Labor  bestowed  on  it?  Opinion 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  ?"  What  publish 
in  179S?  In  1812?  Subsequently?  What 
in  1822?  Characteristics?  l?y  what  chieHy 
known?  The  character  of  his  poetry?  Uis 
social  poeiUon? 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  (p.  5M.) 

His  works  ?  Where  bom  ?  Uow  educated  ? 
Where  establish  himself?  TrouMos  and  per- 
secutions ?  With  what  feelings  does  he  look 
hack  upon  them  in  1840?  What  pubUsh  in 
1797?  In  1805  and  1800?  Uow  received? 
When  did  his  '*  West  Indies"  apptMir  ?  O^cct  ? 
What  in  18127  Subsequent  publications? 
What  event  of  his  life  in  1825  ?  W hat  course 
of  lectures  deliver  in  1830  and  1831  ?  What 
of  his  general  character,  sentiments,  and 
principles? 

JOHN  WILSON,  (p.  e06.) 

Birth  ?  Education  ?  Early  developments  ? 
First  publication?  Profession?  For  what 
magaxine  write?  Influence?  Poems?  Fault 
of  some  of  his  prose  writings?  His  chief 
power? 

AMELIA  OPIE,  (p.  614.) 

Whose  daughter?  How  early  distinguished? 
To  whom  married?  Her  first  publication? 
What  others?  LossinlM)??  Uow  sign alisod  ? 
What  society  join?  By  what  most  known? 
What  of  hor  poetry  ? 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  Cp.  620.) 

Birth?  Education?  First  publication? 
Residence?  By  what  most  known  ?  Charac- 
ter of  the  work  ?    Best  of  the  Dialogues? 

HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  (p.  627.) 

Whose  son?  Where  eclucntwl?  Ills  poeti- 
cal works?  Uow  distinguished  ?  Prose  works? 
His  life  r    StaUon? 


GEORGE  CBOLY,  (p.  €82.) 

Birth?     £ducatk>n?     Poaitioor    Whti  ta 
an  author?    Prose  style?    Poe^f    Woriu? 


THOMAS  BABINGTON   MACAULAY, 

(p.  637.) 

How  characterised?  Whoee  eon?  'When 
educated  ?  How  distinguished  t  Profearioe  ? 
First  essay  in  the  "^EdinbuiKh  Kevieir?* 
What  of  his  essays?  Uow  distinguislMl  ia 
politics ?  Uow  esteemed  «s  a  poet  ?  In  mbtl 
field  unrivalled  ?  On  what  sulueets  written  t 
Last  publication  ?    Uow  characterized  ? 


ALFRED  TENNYSON,  (649.) 

Present  position?  (1853.)  Birth?  JAaor 
tiou?  Life?  PuhlicatioDS?  What  of  bii 
poetry? 

MRS.  NORTON,  (p.  656.) 

Whose  granddaughter?  Whenbofrn?  laity 
indications?  First  publication?  To  whm 
early  married?  ^^liat  of  the  union?  Her 
next  work  ?  Uow  characterised  by  the  •*  Qlu^ 
terly  Review?"  Is  it  Just?  DiflereiMs  b» 
tween  Mrs.  Norton's  and  much  of  Bjnm^ 
poetry? 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  (p.  6eL) 

How  distinguished?  Birth?  Bdocatlon? 
To  what  contribute?  Articles?  PuUieatloiH? 
Uis  writings?    Style?    Influence? 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNINO, 

(p.  070.) 

What  of  her  life  ?  Where  reside  ?  Her  polh 
Ucations  ?    Uow  styled  ? 

RICHARD  WHATELY,  (p.  «74.) 

His  influence  as  a  writer?  Characteristics? 
Name  his  publirations.  Which  moirt  known? 
Uow  spoken  of  by  the  ** Edinburgh  Review!" 

HARTLEY  COLERIDOIS,  (p.  683.) 

Whose  son?  Birth?  His  youth?  Educa- 
tion? Pursuit?  Writings?  Publications? 
Death  ?    W  hat  of  his  poetry  and  prose  ? 

JOHN  MOULTRIE,  (p.  688.) 

What  of  him  as  a  poet?  Two  of  his  best 
pieces? 

ELTZA  COOK,  (p.  691.) 

Birth  ?  Early  developments  ?  Her  charnc- 
teri.stics?  Themes  of  her  poetry  ?  When  did 
her  first  publication  appear?  SVhat  Its  title? 
Other  publications? 

SAMUEL  WARREN,  (p.  C97.) 

His  distin^ilshed  traits  as  a  writer?  His 
most  celebrated  work  ?  Other  works  ?  Object 
of  •'  Now  and  Then  ?' 


XXAimiATION  QTTBsnoira. 


«■  Tukit    folictl  >orkiI    Ow- 


mWf  KIBLB,  (p.  TU.] 
>    Mdmxikial    PobltollDiul     1 

AKTDf  T.  TUPPBR,  (p,  TIS.) 


nt  pubUsUmut  Bt  wlwt  moM 
Hli  dundKliUqil  Or]|da  gf  UK 
ifOgUI* 

IT  MILSES,  (p.  TSi.) 


LEtGH  BUNT,  (p.  IS.) 
'   EdoaUont   ProAaikior    KnpV^ 
UWt    whit  pMHT  KtaliUahr    lu 


■IBS.  JAMiaoy,  ^TSd) 
n  Hcowit  of  luTi>)iJ«t>  >"  wrtUivt 
iDoa  wcrkir  (note.)    Bj  vhtt  mott 

Wlat  0/  twT  "  Ih^^  1° 


TtlOUAB  DX  QDINCKT,  (p.n*B.) 
Hm  m«t  kBOTtnt    Strlat    8iil|>Hla  cm 
tbtrh  fas  hu  cbleBf  writtml    i"-<.ru—  of 

WILUAH  DOWTTT,  (f.  lis.) 
Wlut  work!  bii  h«  publbbodT    To  what 
rouroal  did  h»  uul  bli  wUb  l>rnl;r  aonlri- 

[DDwnf    What  work  moat  popoUTt     Publt 
•Uout     OliaeU  Id  which  h«  !■  ouM  ht- 

HART  nOWITT,  <^  TOO.) 
Wbntnokiiopoctt  SuIt  ' 


UTUofpogtiT 

ur     Bowton'i 


CAROUNB  ANN1  BOUTHET,  CvWJ 

Chuetn'  'ks  or  h«F  poilnr     Pabno*- 
UiHut    Whc      wibt    B«£  workit     Moir'i 

optnlont  (nolo,  p.  TO0.) 

LORD  BROUOHAH,  (pL  TNJ 

olahad  t    Wllh  vhU  (nnortul 
umblj  Uent 


WtKl  warbi  huhnpabUihair    Bli  giMnl 
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